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Pables in the Vinaya-Pitaka of the Sarvāstivādin School 


Many Indian fables are anterior to Buddhism. Some of 
them must be anterior even to the invasion of India by the 
Aryans. The apostles of Buddhism had quickly realized 
the utility of these tales in appealing to the heart 
of man, and they had adapted the old fables to the 
needs of their propaganda. Such is the origin of the Jataka 
and other moral tales, which, on account of their antiquity 
and uncertain sources, did not take long to be considered as 
“the sayings of Buddha" (Buddhavacanam) and have been 
classed as such in the Sutta-Pitaka after the codification of 
the Scriptures, l 

Other tales, which are less ancient, have a different 
character. They are no longer popular tales handed down 
orally from generation to generation, but literary compositions 
which were written by a known author and the paternity of 
which could not in consequence be attributed to Buddha. 
What was to be done with these new productions? One 


I Onthe subject of Austro-Asiatic elements contained in Indian 
folklore, cf. Le prologue-cadre des Mille et une Nuits etle theme du 
svayamvara, JA, 1924, II, pp. tor ff.; and La Princesse à Vodeur 
de poisson et la magi, Etudes Asiatiques publiées a l'occasion. du 25e 
Anniversaire del Ecole Francaise d'Extrēme Orient, 1], pp. 265 ff. 
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could either exclude them from the Canon, or include them 
in one or the other Basket (Pitaka). The alternative adopted 
has been different according to the schools and the sects. Let 
us examine that which the Sarvāstivādins have chosen, I 
purposely pass over the sectarian ramifications of this impor- 
tant group, and I confine myself to a consideration of the two 
principal schools, viz., that of Mathura and that of Kāšmīr. 

One reads in the Za teke tou louen, which is the Chinese 
translation of a commentary (attributed to Nāgārjuna) on 
the Paícoviméati-sahasrika-prajfüaparamità,! “That which is 
called Vinaya is (a statement) of the faults committed by the 
bhikgus : according to the precepts laid down by Buddha, this 
must be done; this must nob be done; in doing this one: 
commits such a fault, The abridged statement is in eighty 
chapters, There is besides a second part. On the one hand, 
„in the Vinaya of Mathura, the Avadanas and the Jatakas are 
in eighty chapters, On the other, the Jatakas and the Ava- | 
danas are excluded from the Vinaya in the country of Kāšmīr 
(Ki-Pin). (The latter) does not contain anything more than. 
the essential, which has been divided into ten chapters’; (but) 
there is a vibhasa in eighty chapters which comments on it,” 
l It appears that the Vinaya of. Mathurā and that of 

Kasmir differ . considerably. At Mathura, the Vinaya, 

properly so called, was. in eighty chapters, while at Kasmir 
we have to distinguish between a text in ten chapters and 
a vibhāgā eight times longer. Again, while the fables (Jātakas 
and Avadānas) remain excluded from the Vinaya of Kasmir, 
those tales constitute at Mathura a collection as voluminous 
as the Vinaya itself. Several facts support. the indications 
furnished by the Ta tehe tou louen. 

The Mahāvastu, the complete title of which is Mahüvastv- - 


1 Cf Tripit., Tokyo edition, xx, 5, p. 105, col.2, This text was 
kindly communicated to me by M. Pelliot and I have published a first 
translation of it in my Legends of the Emperor Ašoka (p. 214). It is this 
translation that I reproduce here with modifications in certain places, 
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avadana, actually contains a Jarge number of fables, . 
avadānas and jātakas. We kuow that this collection was 
attached to the Vinaya-pitaka of tlie Lokottaravadins of the 
Mahasinghika School. l 
The Tibetan catalogue of. Tanjur supplies a fact of 
the same kind for the Sarvāstivādin School. Volume xc of 
Mdo'grel contains, among other pieces : 
No. 17 Suvarņavarņāvadāna 
No. 18 Kunālāvadāna 
No. 19 <Aryanandimitrivadana 
No. 20 Saptakumārikāvadāna 
Now, according to the index (f. 129, 2-3) cited by Cordier 
(Batan 'gyur, mm, p. 416), the above four avadānas are 
mentioned to be included in the cycle ('khor) of the Vinaya- 
Pitaka ('dul-ba'i sde-snod). 
In short, the Vinaya-Pitaka of the Kasmir School, like 
' that of most of the sects, contains nothing more than the texts 
of Discipline, while the Vinaya-Pitaka of Mathura, like that 
of the Lokottaravādins of the Mahāsangha, contains in addi- 
tion an important collection of fables in eighty chapters. 
According to the Za teke tou louen, these fables were of 
two kinds, jataka and avadana, They perhaps formed two 
series, which I propose, in order to fix the ideas, to call 
avadānamālā and jātakamālā, ‘We should thus have, in the 
Vinaya-Pitaka of the Sarvāstivādins, the equivalent of the 
two collections, Jātakamālā and Pratyekabuddhamala, which, 
according to the Report of Nandimitra, were, in another 
Canon, attached to the Abhidharma-Pitaka. ? 
What was the original word which the translator of the 
Ta tche tou louem has rendered in Chinese by pou (class, 
group or entegory) and which I have provisionally translated 


1 M.H. Zimmer insists rightly on this point: Zam Mahivastu- 
Avadina in Zeitschr. f, Ind, u. Iran., vol. III, pp. 201 ff. 

2 Sylvain Lévi et Ed, Chavannes, Les Seize Arhat Protecteurs 
de la Loi, JA, 1916, p. 20 of extract, 
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by “chapter? P We are told that the Vinaya-Pitaka of 
Kasmir was in ten pow's. On the other hand, we know that 
the Vinaya of the Sarvāstivādins was called the “Vinaya in 
ten narratives (adhyāya)” in Chinese: che song liu. It is 
therefore probable that the ten pows of the Vinaya of 
Kasmir were adhyāyas or “narratives.” 

We have to remember here that the Divyāvadāna, which 
likewise belongs to the literature of the Sarvāstivādins, is 
found in several recensions, of which atleast one has pre- 
served the ancient division into adhyayas. Ms. 88 of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris contains a Divyāvadānamālā 
which consists of only twenty-one avadanas distributed among 
thirty adhyayas.1 .On the other hand, the printed Divyā- 
vadāna contains thirty-eight avadānas, of which only one, 
the Sārdūlakarņāvadāna, is still divided into adhyayas. 
Divyāvadāna and Divyāvadānamālā are so entirely different 
that we cannot draw any conclusions regarding the contents 
ofthe collection which is doubtless their (common) source. 


But it does not seem improbable that both of them were: 


attached to the ancient avadanamala of the Sarvāstivādins. 
The epithet “divya” given to the collections actually known 
implies that this collection stood on a higher level than the 
. others. Its success and its popularity sufficiently account 
for the rehandlings which it has undergone in the course of 
the centuries, and consequently also for the diversity of our 
collections. The Divyāvadāna which contains a Mahayana 
sūtra? has probably been rehandled lately. The Avadāna- 
mālā of Mathura perhaps contained the four avadanas of Mdo 
grel, three of which are nob to be found at the present day 
in our Divyāvadāna. 
At first sight, the above considerations seem to be in 
contradiction with the very plausible opinion, according to 


which the Vinayā of the Mūlasarvāstivādins has been: 


1 Cf, Divyavadana, edited by Cowell and Neil, Appendix C. 
2 The 34th avadana, entitled Dānādhikāramahāyānasūtra, 


oer 
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compiled in Kāšmīr.* This monumental Vinaya contains 
a large number of avadānas, but we also find that the Vinaya 
of Kāšmīr discarded, according to the Ta teke tou louen, 
the avadānas. The difficulty is not insoluble. The Vinaya 
of the Mūlasarvāstivādins seems to be a sort of reservoir, into 
which have flowed all the currents of the Sarvastivadin 
literature. It is the. Total in which haye been doubtless 
incorporated, by the side: of an older Vinaya, the Avadinamala 
' and the Jātakamālā of the Sarvāstivādins. We should not 
therefore be surprised to find in it pieces of diverse 
character and especially some important tales extracted 
from the Divyāvadāna. i 

MM. Edouard Huber and Sylvain Lévi, the first authors 
who have noted the pieces common to the Vinaya of the Müla- 
sarvāstivādins and the Divyāvadāna hold that the first work 
was the origin of the‘ second. Quite recently, again, M, 
Sylvain Lévi has written that the Divyāvadāna is “a collection 
of tales sliced out, almost all of them,- from the huge Vinaya 
of the Mūlasarvāstivādins” (JA, July-September, 1927, pp. 
1038). This view is probably incorrect. ‘Tt does not appear 
that the Vinaya is the source of the Divyāvadāna, The 
compilers of the Vinaya of the Mūīlasarvāstivādins are likely 
to have borrowed from the Divy&vadüna, or, to be more 
precise, from the ancient collection of fables of which our 
-Divyāvadāna is only a late recension. 


Juan PRZYLUSKI 


1 The North-West of India in the Vinaya of the Milasarvistivi- 
dins, JA, 1914, II, p. 493 ff. 


` The Coronation of Candragupta Maurya 


Max Miller in his History of Ancient Sanskrib Literature 
has said: “Whatever changes may have been introduced into 
the earlier chronology of India, nothing will ever shake the 
date of Candragupta, the illegitimate successor of the Nandas, 
the ally of Seleucus, the grand-father of Asoka. Thab date is 
the sheet-anchor of Indian chronology.” This dietum has 
been unreservedly accepted by orientalists for the last half 
century, and few attempts have been made to fix 
the date exactly. Absolute accuracy in matters of ancient 
Indian chronology is almost unattainable, but in an important 
matter like this an attempt should be made to reduce 
the possibility of error to a minimum and arrive at the date 
independently, V. A. Smith, of all scholars, has attempted 
a solution in an independent manner, bub he has made much. 
of the classical accounts of Alexanders invasion and has 
questioned the historical value of the Indian play Mudrā- 
rakeasa,* According to him, the accession of Candragupta 
to the throne of Magadha may be dated “between 325 and 
820 B. C., perhaps in 322 B. C."? Although it is admitted, 
on the authority of Justin,* that the palace revolution at 
Pātaliputra preceded the attack on Alexander’s governors, 
the general rising which swept away Macedonian authority 
in India could not have begun till the news of Alexander’s 
death had been confirmed beyond doubt, and the season had 


1 Ancient Sanskrit Lit, (1860), p. 300. 

2 [none place (Early Hist, 4th ed, p. 45, n.1), on the authority 
of Hillebrandt, he says that “the plot is based on accurate information 
and ancient court tradition." In another connexion (Ibid., p. 123, n.1) 
he says: “It is hardly safe to rely wholly for matter-of-fact history 
onawork of imagination composed several centuries after the events 
dramatised.” 

3 Early Hist., 4th ed., p. 45 4 Ibid., p. 46, n. 2. 
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permitted the execution of military operations with facility. 
The revolution, as Smith asserts, had various stages covering 
at least a year, and “when all opposition had been crushed 
by force or circumvented by guile, Candragupta, in the 
vigour of his early manhood, stood forth as the unquestioned 
master of Northern India.”* "The accession of Candragupta, 
therefore, could not possibly take place before 322 B.C. 

In recent times the Mudrārūksasa has come to be regarded 
as an historical play,? and whatever controversy there 
may be regarding the author, the date of composition, and 
the identification of the different frontier tribes mention- 
ed in it, there is. no denying the fact thab with the scanty 
materials at. our disposal regarding the last days of the 
Nandas, and the accession of Candragupta Maurya, we are 
obliged to fall back on this drama and shape our conclusions 
accordingly. It is not possible to reconstruct the ordering of 
events between the fall of the Nandas and the accession of 
. Candragupta with the assistance of the Puranas and the 
Buddhistie and Jaina works, because they are absolutely silent 
on Alexander’s invasion. We are, therefore, compelled to fall 
back upon the classical accounts and the drama referred to. 

_ ‘The classical authors speak sparingly about Candragupta, 
his lincage, the way in which he came to the throne and 
became master of Northern India, and about the Nandas who 
were superseded by the Mauryas. Moreover, the references to 
the Nandas are wholly conjectural, Diodorus speaks of one 
Xandrames, king of the Zabresiaus and the Gandaritoe 
beyond the Ganges. Quintus Curtius speaks of one .4ggra- 
men, king of the Gangaridoe and Parrhasii, and Justin relates 
the story of Nandrum having put Sandracottas* to flight, 
As regards Candragupta, his coming to the throne of 
Pātaliputra is not even mentioned and Justin only says 


1 Ibid, p. 122. 2 Early Hist, p. 46. 
3 Camb. Hist., pp. 467; 471. 
4 Wilson's Indian Theatre, 1I, pp. 147-9. 
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that he was of humble origin and was called to royalty by 
the power of the gods. He collected bands of robbers and 
roused the Indians to reconquer the empire. When attacking 
the captains of Alexander, he had the distinction of being in 
the van and mounting on an elephant of great size and 
strength. These scattered and fragmentary references do 
not give us a clear idea of the way in which the Indian em- 
' pire of Alexander and the dominions of the Nandas became 
the empire of Candragupta. The sequence of events also 
is nob clear, and from these classical references we cannot 
come to the conclusion that the destruction of the Nandas 
preceded the expulsion of foreigners! or vice versa. 
Smith’s assertion that the campaign of Candragupta 
against foreigners began after the demise of Alexander is 
not strictly tenable. A close study of Alexander's campaign 
against the barbarians, both Indian and non-Indian, will not 
warrant the assumption that his enemies were in fear of 
Alexander, and that no revolution was possible in India as 
long as he lived, From the Battle of Hydaspes down to his 
retirement from India he had had to conduct a most strenuous 
campaign. The fight with Porus was sufficient to damp the 
ardour of his soldiers, On his way down the Indus he came _ 
across hostile confederacies of autonomous tribes, while in 
Gedrosia he received the news of the assassination of Philippos 
by his mercenary soldiers, Moreover, towards the close of 
his career Alexander's popularity was considerably shaken 
by the frequent mutinies of his veterans whom he wanted 
to disband and send back, and by his assumption of oriental 
luxury so distasteful to his hardy Macedonian soldiers.? The 
Indians certainly were informed of these developments, and 
they, therefore, did not wait for the death of Alexander to 


1 Its admissibility is suggested by a passage in Justin quoted in 
Early Hist., p. 46, n. 2, but itis not borne out by independent references. 

2 Plutarch's Lives, pp. 393 ; 421-23. Hopkinson’s Greek Leaders, 
pp. 206 ff. i 
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throw off the Hellenic yoke. Assuming, therefore, that as 
soon as Alexander turned his back upon India (Sept., 326 B.C.) 
‘there was a general revolt against him, Candragupta's acces- 
sion to the throne of Pātaliputra would appear to have taken 
place simultaneously or a little earlier. Here the Indian 
play comes to our assistance, ; 

Traditions! must have been handed down to posterity 
regarding the revolution which placed Candragupta Maurya 
on the throne of Magadha and made him Lord Paramount 
of the whole of Northern India including the provinces con- 
quered by Alexander, and these traditions were cast into 
adramatic mould by Višākhadatta about 400 A.O.? But 
in measuring the historical value of our play we should be 
guided by the general trend of the plot and the atmosphere 
pervading throughout, rather than by the personnel of the 
drama and the tribes and place-names. Thus itis idle to 
speculate regarding the identification of Parvataka, his 
son Malayaketu, and the frontier tribes which fought for and 
- against Candragupta. The name Parvataka passed in 
course of time into the general folk-lore of India, and in all 
necounts of Candragupta’s accession he is a familiar figure. 
There might have been some historical truth underlying 
this particular tradition, but in our play, as in other accounts, 
it has lost all significance and historical value. Hence Parva- 
taka is not infrequently called Šailešvara or Parvatesvara and 
the name of his son Malayaketu has almost the same meaning, 
Seven centuries after the events narrated, people remembered 
only the general course of the revolution, and in order‘ to 
give it a realistic shape invented names and utilised the 
oft-repeated expressions regarding the frontier tribes, We 


1 Camb. Hist, p. 471, 47 n. 

2 Konow, Speyer, Hillebrandt quoted in Early Hist., p. 45, n. 1. 

3 "The names of.the allied kings in the drama need not be 
seriously considered, since Sanskrit literature is rich in varieties of 
nomenclature, which hardly ever fail, even in closely related versions 
of a single story.” Camb, Hist., p. 471, n. 3. 
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shall try to find a proper šūlūtiān of the problem whether 
the installation of Candragupta on the throne of Magadba 
preceded the destruction of foreign garrisons. The following 
have led scholars to conclude that Candragupta secured 
the Pu njab before he turned his eyes towards Magadha. 

(a) “Sandracotius was the author of the liberty of 

. ‘India after Alexander’s retreat---+++...Collecting 
bands of robbers he roused the Indians to renew 
: the empire,”! 

(b) The Ceylonese story of “Candragupta’s taking 
warning from a conversation between a mother and 
her son regarding the futitity of attacking the 
capital first. 

(c) The mention in the Mudraraksasa of Yavanas? as 
having assisted Candragupta against the Nandas 
of Pātaliputra. 

(d) The existence of a Buddhist* as well as a Jaina® story 
about Gandragupta”s second attempt beginning 

with the frontiers. From this it is coneluded that 
the overthrow of Nanda “can hardly have been 
effected without the kingdom of Porus."$ 
Justin's inconclusive statement, supplemented by Plu- 
tarch’s, originally held the field." But of late, it has been 


I Justin, 15-4, quoted by Wilson: Indian Theatre, II, p. 149. 

2 Mahāvamsa Tika, quoted in Turnour’s Intro. to Mahāvamsa, 
p. xxxviii, 

3 Telang's ed. (6th), p. 124. 

4 The story in the Mahavamsa Tika. 

5 The story in the Parisistaparvan, 

6 Camb. Hist, p. 471. Although stress is laid on the authen- 
ticity of the Mudrārākgasa, it is added that “a conquest of the Punjab 
by Candragupta with forces from Eastern Hindustan has little in- 
herent plausibility ; before the British power the movement had been 
consistently in the opposite direction.”—Loc, cit, 

: 7 V. Smith, Early Hist. (3rd ed.), p. 39, n. 2; McCrindle's Invasion 
of India by Alexander is Great, pp. šājā 
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so interpreted as to prove the priority of the overthrow of the 
Nandas.! 

The story of Mahanaman in his Tika is in line with the 
whole set of incredible stories regarding Kalasoka and the 
Nandas, and we cannot rely on ib. 

The passage in the Mudraréksasa is open to different 
interpretations, as the word Yavana has been taken differently 
by authors, Stress need not be laid on this term as well as on 
the names of other tribes mentioned in the play. The Yavanas 
in our passage were, a8 Telang is inclined to think, “probably 
some of the frontier tribes inhabiting Afghanjstan and the 
neighbouring districts"? Even if Yavana stands for the 
Greeks, we cannot therefrom suppose that Candragupta 
first conquered the Greek principalities of N. W. India 
aud then turned against Magadha. The most plausible 
conclusion seems to be that while Candragupta was invading 
Magadha he was assisted by a large number of predatory 
frontier tribes, among which there were probably some Greek 
deserters, Hence we find Yavanas and Parvataka among 
the adherents of Candragupta.* But we are nob justified 
in drawing the conclusion that Candragupta conquered 
the whole of the west before turning eastward, On the 
contrary, the Hudrārākgasa affords ample materials which 
force us to a different conclusion. 

The play begins with a narration of events which took : 
place just after the overthrow of the Nandas and the entry of 
Candragupta into the Capital, There are enemies within and 


1 Early Hist., 4th ed., p. 46, n. 2. 2 Telang’s ed., p. 29. 

3 Alexander's unpopularity towards the close of his career, and 
the fact that he wanted several times to disband his veterans in 
consequence of which they mutinied, might have led to desertion on 
a large scale; the murder of Philippus and the general insecurity of 
the Macedonians in India might also have induced desertion. 

4 Tradition might have been current that Candragupta after- 
wards appointed a Yavama governor and invested him with the title 
of king. Comp. Yavanaraja Tuskaspa of Asoka. 
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without ; spies are being appointed indiscriminately by both 
the parties; Rāksasa and the adherents of Nanda stir up revolt 
among the western tribes and instigate Malayaketu, the son 
of the murdered Parvataka, to avenge the wrong done to 
his father ; in short, the revolution proper has just begun. 
But even here almost invariably Candragupta is styled 
king (Deva or Rajan), This is significant, and it shows that 
perhaps immediately after the capital was stormed Candra- 
gupta was placed on the throne and styled Rajan.t Then 
again Candragupta even after taking the capital and 
placing himself on the throne, had yet to subdue other kings 
nd make himself lord paramount of India. In Act 
IIL? Canakya accosts Candragupta with the benediction 
that he might be graced by the homage of kings coming from 
the region bounded by the mountains in the north and the 
ocean in the south. 

In Act IV? Malayaketu is aggrieved at the thought 
that though nine months had passed away since his father’s 
death he could not avenge himself on Candragupta. Again, 
in the concluding stanza of the play there is clear indication 
that the revolution is at an-end, the attack of the barbarians 
has ceased, and Candragupta is wished a long life. From 
all this it is clear that the revolution, when it began, placed . 
Candragupta on the throne of Magadha, but it continued 
for about a year, at the end of which the attacks of the 
enemies ceased and Candragupta introduced order into the 
kingdom... 

It was not difficulb for Candragupta. to overthrow the 
Nanda dynasty whose inherent weakness he had revealed 
to Alexander while in the Punjab. But it was difficult for 
him certainly at the outset to capture the Indus valley and 


1 Comp. the incident referred to in Act III where Vairocaka, 
brother of the murdered Parvataka, is made to sit on the throne side 
by side with. Candragupta. . 

2 Telang’s ed., p. 164. 3 Telang's ed., p. 192. 
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Sind which had offered a strenuous resistance to Alexander. 
It is well to remember in this connection that at the time of 
the partition of Alexander's empire at Babylon and Tripara- 
deisos nob only no notice was taken of Alexander's conquests 
beyond:the Indus, but even considerably enlarged territories 
were conceded to Porus, for, according to Diodorus! “it was 
impossible to remove these kings without royal troops under 
the command of some distinguished general.” The strength 
and independence of the Indian rulers—Taxiles and Porus— 
were recognised by Alexander.? No sooner was he gone than 
Philippus was murdered, Alexander did not feel strong 
enough to appoint a successor himself; he only left Eudemos 
in charge of the military affairs. After the treacherous assassi- 
nation of. Porus, both Eudemos and Peithon, son of Agénor, 
left the Indian soil never to return, and no arrangement was 
ever made with regard to the Indian “satrapies” of Alexander 
till the unsuccessful attempt of Seleucus to recover them. 
All these circumstances go to show how powerful these 
Indian rulers were; and, therefore, it was not possible for 
Candragupta to conquer the west before conquering the 
east, .When after the assassination of Porus both Eudemos 
and Peithon retired, and no arrangement was made for 
the Indian provinces of Alexander, Candragupta embolden- 
ed by the capture of Pataliputra and the acquisition 
of the resources of the Nandas absorbed the western 
regions. 

Hence in fixing the ‘chronology of this period of Indian 
history we should say that as soon as Alexander turned his 
back upon India (Sept., 326 B. C.), the Magadha revolution 
began, and Candragupta after ousting the Nanda Dynasty 
planted himself on the throne of Pataliputra, and that this 
revolution, as V. Smith says, had successive stages covering 
almost a year, at the end of which all trouble céased and 
Candragupta began a career of conquest and consolidation, 


r Diodorus, XVIII, 39, 6. 2 Ibid, XVIIL 3 4. | 
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Hence 325 B.C. is the most approximate date of Candra- 
. gupta’s accession, ! 


JYOTIRMOY SEN 


A Buddhist Inscription from Bodh-Gaya of the Reign 
of Jayaccandradeva— V. S. 124x. 


This inscription was found at Bodh-Gaya some fifty 
years ago by Sir Alexander Cunningham. He placed, 
it for decipherment at the disposal of Dr. Rajendralal 
Mitra, who published it with a translation and a 
facsimile in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1880, pp. 78-80, pl. vur. It is noticed as No. 177 in 
Kielhorn’s List of | the Inscriptions of Northern India? 
and included by Messrs. Mehta and Diskalkar in their 
List of Inscriptions of the Gahadavala Rulers of Kanauj.? 
An excellent facsimile of the inscription (without, how- 
ever, any transcript) appeared in Mr. R, D. Banerji's 
memoir on the Palas of Bengal, During my study of the 


1 Cunningham arrived at this date from a critical examination 
of the Pali Buddhistic annals.—Bhilsa Topes, pp. 75-6. 

. Jayaswal's calculation of the date of Asoka's coronation leads him 
to accept B. C. 325-4 as that of Candragupta. Hence he rejects the 
theory of V. Smith that Candragupta could not begin operations 
before the news of Alexander’s death reached India. The retreat of 
Alexander was the end of his prestige in India, and the murder 
of Parvataka in the A/udvariksasa probably refers to the assassi- 
nation of Philippus in B. C. 324-3.—] ASB, 1913, pp. 317ff. 

The date 325 D. C. is also arrived at by a Jaina reckoning 
according to which Sthülabhadra died 219 A. M. (326 B.C.) And 
this incident took place simultaneously with the accession of 
Candragupta. i 

2 Ep. Ind.,vol. V. App., p. 26. 

3 J.B. O. R. S, vol. XIII, p. 84. 

4 Mem, As, Soc. Beng., vol. V, no. 3, pl. xxxii, 
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Gāhadavāla records, I found that Dr, Mitre's readings and 
translation of this inscription required revision. I, therefore, 
re-edit the inscription from the two published facsimiles men- 
tioned above. I had not the advantage of examining any 
estampage of the original inscription, which, I am told, is no 
longer available, __ 

The inscription according to Dr. Mitra covers a space 
of 19” X 12” and consists of 17 lines of writing. A portion 
of the slab is broken away and eight letters are thus miss- 
ing,—two in 1. 15, twoin 1.16, and four in l. 17. A few 
others are also injured in lines 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, and 17. With the 
exception of these, the inscription appears to have been 
quite in a good condition. 

The Caapaorsns are Nagari of the twelfth century 
A.d. and in type resemble those of the Sarnath inscription of 
Kum&radevi the Šītalāghāta (Gaya) inscription of Yaksa- 
pala,* the Krgna-dvarika® and the Narasimha templet 
(Gaya) inscriptions of Nayapala, the Aksayavata (Gaya) 
inscription of Vigrahapāla III, and the Silimpur inscription 
of Prahasa.6 Regarding the vowel signs attention may be 
drawn to the different forms of the medial u, viz. a com- 
ma-shaped curve annexed below, e.g. in guru (1. 2), a hook 
attached to the right, e.g. in rucira (1. 1), and a wedge at the 
lower end, e.g. in madhura (l. 7). In respect of consonants 
the final forms of t and m are noteworthy. Final t is written 
by a comma-shaped curve with a hook upon it and the sign 
of the virāma below, e.g. in samantat (l. 1). Final m has the 
form of the usual looped m, only smaller in size, the virama 


I Ep. Ind, vol. IX, pp. 319ff., pl. facing p. 324. 

2 Ind, Ant., vol. XVI, pp. 64ff. ; Mem. As. Soc, Beng., vol. V, no. 
3, pp- 96-97 and PI. 

3 J. A. S. Bu 1900, pt. I, pp. 190-195 ; Mem, As. Soc. Beng., vol. 
V, no, 3, pl. xxv. 

4 Mem, As. Soc, Beng., vol. V, no. 5, p. 78 and pl 

5 Jbid., pp. 81-82 and pl. 

6 Ep. Ind., vol, XIII, pp. 283-295 and pl. 
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stroke being shown below, e.g. in cram (l. 7). Superseript 
r is indicated by a short slanting stroke starting from the 
middle of the left side of the following consonant, e.g, in 
` mirjara (l. 11) Y is distinguished from p in having the 
vertieal straight line on the right continued below its junction 
with the curve on the left. 

In respect of ORTHOGRAPHY may be noted the use of 
the same sign both for v and 5, the occasional substitution of 
s for visarga and the doubling of c, s and t following a super- 
script x. Instances of errors -of writing occur in ākalpasa, 
(I. 12) where the visarga at the end is omitted, and in 
ghatuna (1. 7) miswritten for pa£una. 

The LawevAaE of the record is Sanskrit. With the 
exception of the introductory Om namo Buddhāya the whole 
of the inscription is in verse, numbering 17 in all and com- 
posed in a variety of metres, viz. Sragdhara, Šārddūlavikrī- 
dita, Indravajra, Vasantatilaka, Malini, Anustubh, Rathod- 
dhat& and Arya. As to the style of the composition Dr. 
Mitra observes, “The language of the large record is high- 
flown, and very much involved. Metaphors and similes are 
scattered in it with no niggard hand, and they are mostly 
very much overstrained, and difficult of reproduction in plain 
English.” 

The object of the inscription is to record the excavation 
by a Buddhist monk, named Srimitra, of a large cave at 
Jayapura, bearing in front one or two figures of Simhanāda! 
and in the courts images of three Taras installed in separate 
shrines, Of these three Taras two are mentioned by name, 


i It is of interest to note in this connection that at Patan in 
Nepal, all the more important Vihāras have two images of Simhanada, 
either in stone or in bronze, on either side of the staircase leading to 
the sanctum ; see Bhattacharya, Indian Buddhist Iconography, p. 36. 
A similar method appears to have been adopted in the decoration of 
this cave, too, either with one or two figures of Simhanāda in front 
of the entrance. l 
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viz, Ugratārā! and Dattatara,? while the third one is 
merely described as “wearing orange clothes"? The record 
opens with an obeisance to Buddha; the first three verses 
are addressed respectively to the Primordial Nature, known 
also as the Adi-Buddha,* Bodhisattva Lokesvara and Ekajata 
(vs. 1-3) The inscription then proceeds to give an 
eulogistic account of the monk Srimitra who caused this 
eave to be made (vs. 4-9). His virtues are described, and 
ibis stated that he converted to the Buddhist faith many 
kings who had formerly followed the ‘wrong path’ (v. 7). 
These royal disciples of Srimitra included Jayaccandra- 
deva (v. 10), who is referred to in the following verse as. the 
king of Kasi (v. 11). Ib is also stated that he restored 
the discipline of Mahabodhi and recovered some scriptures 
and treatises of a like nature that had fallen into obscurity 
(v.11), The cave is then described (vs. 12-14), the date of 
its excavation being noted in terms of a chronogram the 
year of king Vikramanka indicated by --- ‘vedas’, ‘eyes’ and 
‘moon, że, the .Vikrama year 124 x (vs. 14, 15). Finally, 
we are informed that this eulogy (prašasti) was composed by 
Manoratha, the son of Sida, written by the kāyastha Puran- 
"dara and engraved by the artisan Dharadhara (vs. 16, 17). 
As the first word of the chronogram is missing ib is not 
possible to make an exact calculation of the dete. It is 


I This is a ferocious form of Blue Tara, identified by Getty 
with Ekajata, to whom an invocation is made in one of the introduc- 
tory verses of the -pragasti; see Getty, Gods of Northern Buddhism, 
p. 111. Bhattacharya takes her to be identical with Mahācīna Tara. 
Both the varieties are, however, believed to be of Northern origin and 
belong to the same class of Blue Tara. See Bhattacharya, of. cif, 
pp. 76-81: 

2 I could trace no mention. of this variety of Tara elsewhere. 

3 This description is not, however, definite enough to identify 
this Tara with any particular form. 

4 He is also called Svayambhü or Svabhāva, see Getty, 07. cit., 
P. 3. 

LH.Q., MARCH, 1929 3 
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evident, however, that the date falls somewhere within the 
period 1183-1192 a.c. Messrs. Mehta and Diskalkar: assume 
the missing word to be equivalent to ‘5’, and accordingly 
give the date as v.s. 1245, This is, POMS a mere 
surmise, 

The prelude to the prasasti that starts with a ee to 
Adi-Buddha shows that the monk in honour of whom ib was 
written was a follower-of that system, which forms a special: 
phase of the Mahayana Buddhism.t Once it was believed 

_ that this cult first sprang from Nepal in the eleventh century 
a.c, among the Aiévarikas? ; subsequent studies have how- 
ever, shown that ib originated during the rule of the Palas. 
in Eastern India, whence it found its way to the north. The 
special feature of this system consists in tracing the origin 
of even the Dhyàni Buddhas to a Primordial Being, the Adi- 
Buddha, who creates the former by the five acts of his con- 
templative power, i.e, the dhyana. Invisible and inactive 
as he is in principle, he is nevertheless a god,*- for whom 
the Ieonography of the later Buddhist pantheon concieved 
a distinct representation. “The Adi-Buddha,” says Getty 
“is always represented as a ‘crowned Buddha,’ that is to say, | 
that although he is a Buddha, he wears the five-leafed crown 
as well as the other traditional ornaments of a Dhyānī- 
Bodhisattva, and is dressed in princely garments.”5 In view 
of this observation an attempt has been made to identify him 
with a~type of crowned figures of Buddha, decked also with 


1 See N.G. Majumdar on “Adi-Buddha in the Eastern School 
of Art,” Annual Report of the Varendra Research Society, - 1926-27, 
Museum Notes, p. 7 ; Louis dela Vallée Poussin on ‘Mahayana’ and 
‘Adi-Buddha,’ Excy.-Rel. Eth., vol. 8, pp. 380 ff. and vol. I, pp. 93ff. 

‘2 Getty, of. cit, p. 2and n. 2; Grünwedel, Buddhist Art in 
India, p. 198. : 

3 Cf. Majumdar, of. cit, p.8; J. A. S. Ba vol. II, pp. 57ff. ; 
J. B. O. R. S., vol. IX, p. 114, e? seg. 

4 See Poussin, Ezcy, Rel, Eth., vol. I, p. 99. 
tl 5 Getty, of. cit, p. 3. 
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other jewellery, found in Bihar and Bengal! The Ādi- 
Buddha is also represented in Nepal in the shape of a flame 
in accordance with the belief that at the creation of the 
world he manifested himself in the form of a flame issuing 
out of a lotus flower,?? Sometimes this flame symbol is pub ` 
in the centre of a crescent. moon. The invocatory stanza, 
referred to, is of interest not only as confirming’ the evidence 
of the existence of the cult of. Ádi-Buddha in Eastern India 
in the twelfth century a.c., but further, as revealing a con- 
ception of. his symbolic representation, simliar to that found 
to exisb now only in Nepal. l 

The invocations to Bodhisattva Lokešvara and Ekajatā in 
the two following verses seem also to be quite appropriate in 
the light of our knowledge that an image of the former in 
the form of Simhanāda was exhibited at the entrance of the 
cave and another of Ugratārā (who is identical with Ekajat&)* 
was sel up inside. I could, however, find no mention of 
Dattatārā elsewhere. Dr, Benoytosh Bhattacharya, to whom 
1 referred, ‘suggests that she is identical with Datta the 
Yaksini® whose mantra has to be ķēries in propitiating 
Jambhala, 

This document is also of importance as throwing a fresh 
light on the religion of the Gahadavala king Jayaccandre- 
deva (1170-1194 a.c.), regarding whom it discloses that he 
was a disciple of this Buddhist monk, On the seals attached 
to the copper-plate grants of the Gāhadavāla rulers, there 
are, however, figures of Garuda, and a conch-shell, which 
is suggested by some to be a ‘representation of the 
. pülicojanya conch. In a copper-plate grant of Candra- 


I Majumdar, op. cit, p. 8. 

2 Getty, of. cit, p. 2; Bhattacharya, of. cit, p. xxviii; Mitra, 
Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 250. 

3 Getty, op cit, p.2, n. 6 and pl. xix, fig. d. 

4 léóid. p. 111. i 5 Bhattacharya, Op, cil., p. II4 

6 JA. SBa v vol, XLII, pt. I, P 314. 
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deva, the founder of the dynasty, it is stated that he made 
gifts of certain villages in the presence of the image of 
Ādikešava.! We are also informed by a Kamauli grant of 
Vijayacandra that Jayaccandra was initiated ‘as a wor- 
shipper of the god Krsņa” on the day of his installation 
as Yuvarüja.? These circumstances indicate that the Gaha- 
davala kings were Vaisnavas. Nevertheless, the significant 
epithet paramamākešvara adopted by them attests to their 
devotion to Šiva.* Evidence is also available of their 
patronage shown to the Buddhist faith, Govindacandra 
(1114-1154 A.c.) the grand-father of Jayaccandra, assigned 
several . villages for the support of the friars living in the 
great convent of the Holy Jetavana.”* . It is also known 
that two of Govindacandra’s wives’ were Buddhists.” Of a 
more definite nature is the information furnished by the 
present inscription which states that Jayaccandra received 
initiation from a Buddhist teacher. All these facts. as 
noted above afford some clear indications of a catholic — 
‘and eclectic spirit that characterised the religious beliefs of 
the Gāhadavāla princes, | 

The record under review describes Jayaccandradeva 
as the king of Kasi. Under a similar style, he is also 
referred to by the Muhammadan historians. In the 
Mādhāinagar grant, ^ Taksmaņasena is stated to have 
defeated a king of Kasi, Although the latter’s name 
is not mentioned there, there is hardly any room for doubt 
that he belonged to the well-known Gahadavala family. 
The fact of their being thus known as the kings of 
Benares combined with the evidence of their copper-plate 


Ep. Ind., vol. XIV, p. 197. 

Ep. Ind.*vol; IV, pp. 118ff. 

Cf. Ep. Ind., vol. IV, pp. 125 ff. © 

Ep. Ind., vol. XI, pp. 20ff. 

Ep. Ind., Vol, 1X, p. 321. 

Elliot, History of India, vol. II, pp. 223, 300. 

Jour, Proc, As, Soc, Beng. (N.S.), vol, V, pp. 467 ff. 
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grants, ane bulk of which were issued from: Bonares, 
tends to show that the principal residence of the Gahadavala : 
kings was at Benares. We are aware that the first king of: 
the line made Kanauj! the capital of his dominions, the 
choice .being probably due to the prestige which attached to 
this “Rome of medizeva). India" in those days. But the 
‘insecurity of its position so close to the Ghaznavid 
' dominions , of the. nne ‘probably necessitated ere 
long the selection of «i second capital in a more central 
situation.: The danger was ‘more evident because of the 
"incessant hostilities of the Gāhadavālas with their Muham- 
madan neighbours.? The situation of Benares ‘in the centre 
of the country of Hind’ coupled with its holy associations 
- doubtless marked it out as a auitable site for their purpose 
and Benares thus became the “sister capital” of the Gāha- 
davala empire, which proud position it continued to hold 
-till its occupation . by the onrushing Muslim hordes after the, 
battle of Chandra war" in: 1:1194 AAC, 


| Translation 


Ou; Adoration to Buddha! `` 

May that Smiling Nature, revealed ‘eae the mak of 
a cluster of high lustres rising from a crescent (lit. young) 
moon,* looking like ; rows of large teeth of fully-expanded 
and charming beauty, the cause of the emanation of 


I JA S.B u vol. XLII, pt. I, pp; Mā 
3 Ep. Ind, vol IX; pp. 321 ff; Ibid, vol. IV, pp. ri8ff 
. Cf. also: Tabakat-z- Nasiri, Raverty's trans, p..107; Elliot, History of 
India, vol. IV, P. 526; ; 
3 ZTabakàti-Nasiri, Raverty's transl, .P. 470; Elliot, History of 
India, vol. Il, p. 223. 
4 For such symbolic represenītation of the. Primeval Buddha 
(Adi-Buddha): cf. Getty,. Gods of Northern Buddhism, p.2,n.6 and 


pl. xix, fig. d. 
A B oo | 
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Sarvajita,! with the scripture as a weapon, freeing the 
three worlds of ills,5 by the shoots,* manifest all. around, 
of the light of a multitude of pure, noble and great virtues, 
"growing within, confer prosperity upon you? (v. 1). 
_ Mey that Lokešvara, the lord with the lustre of the 
autumn moon, caused as if by the radiation of a mass of 


. I See Hodgson, Language, Literature and Religion of Nepal and 
Tibet, p. 82." The Adi-Buddha is supposed to have produced a Bodhi- 
sattva, “who having migrated through the three worlds, and through 


«all six forms of animate’ existence... appeared at last as 
Sakyasimha to teach mankind the real sources of. happiness and 
misery”. 


For the names of Gautama Buddha, see Sanskrit: Tibetan- English 
Vocabulary, Mem. As. Soc. Beng., vol. IV, pp. 1-4, 

'2 The Samüsa ‘astra-sistrah’ may be expounded as astram iva. 
ģāstram yasya sah or "he who holds the scripture like a weapon,” i. £4 
“he who has the scripture as an attribute," The epithet is significant, 
describing the nature of Adi-Buddha, who represents the ultimate 
source of supreme wisdom, As ‘the king of the Prajfia’ the same 
character was also ascribed to Mafijuéri at a later age. See Poussin, 
Ency. Rel. Eth., vol. 1, pp. 95ff. ; also Getty, of. ciz., pp. 3, 9. 

C£ “Asti nāstt svarüpaya Jliana-rüpa-svarupine | 

Šūnya-rūpa-svarūpāva nānā-rupāya te namah W 

: Svayambkū Purina, I, 3. 

3 Cf. Svayanbht. Purina (Bib. Ind.), I. 1-8. The Ādi-Buddha 
is believed to be universally propitious ; see Poussin, of. cif, p. 100, 
According to the tradition of Northern Buddhism the special function 
of curing diseasés, is attributed to Manla, the ‘Healing Buddha; who 
is said to have obtained his power from Gautama Buddha, who, we 
know, was the spiritual son of the Adi-Buddha, See Getty, /oc. cit. 
pp::23-24. The Šāntatīrtha near the shrine of the Adi-Buddha at 
the Svayambhüksetra in Nepal is believed to possess the virtue of 
of curing diseases by ablution in its waters; see Mitra, Sanskrit 

Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 253. 

l 4 For Praroka used in a similar sense, cf. /yotth- sācis 
udital &trastah—Kumiarasambhava, III, 49. 

li 5 "May he, who is of smiling nature, who is of delightfully 

expanded beauty, who is endowed with the radiance of the sprouts 
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light springing from the flow of knowledge of the world,! 

gleaming bright in his heart, whose. wonderful sympathy, ? of 

which the essence is mercy, shines forth in the guise of the 

beauty of his bright, clean and rosy? nails, grant welfare 
unto yout: (v. 2). 


of his internal, thriving, noble and mighty mass of merits, made 
manifest by the light of young moons of the large rows of his teeth, 
who, for the sake of: glory, has relieved the three spheres of all illness 
by bestowing on them the $āstra—may he be to your welfare."—Mitra. 

1 Avalokite$vara is said to be the Bodhisattva of the present 
cycle, namely Bhadrakalpa, covering the period between the dis- 
appearance of the Mortal Buddha, Sakyasimha and the advent of the 
Future Buddha, Maitreya. 

Cf, Karaņdavyūka, pp. 21-22: 

“Vavat Avalokitesvarasya drdhapratijīā na paripūritā bhavantt 
sarvasattvāh sarvaduhkhiebhyah parimoksitah yūvat anutiarayam 
samyak samčbodkau na pratisthūpītā Čkavanti......yena yena rūp- 
ena vaineyüh sattvüh tena tena rüpema dharmam dešayanti tathā- 
gatavaineyanam tathügatarüpena dharmam desayanti..... snahebvara- 
vaineyanüm mahešvararūģeņa dharmam desayanti...... vayuvaineya~ 
nam vayürupena dharmam dešayanti ..,.. rājavatneyvānām sattvānām 
rājarūpeņa dharmam dešayanti mātāpitrvatneyjānūm sattvānām..... 
mātypitrvūģeņa dharmam desayanti vathayathivatneyanam sanoal 
tathātathārūpeņa dharmam dešayanti” 

2 There is a pun on the word raga, which means both ‘sympathy’ 

and ‘redness? "The idea implied, is that the sympathy exhibits itself 
in the redness of his nails. 
Cf. “Lobesvaram sarvangamahirigaraktam ekamukham dvibhujam 
- trinetram jatāmukutamaņditam vajrāūkttapāšātkušahastam raktapadme 
TIE ITEM ģiupātkanama nasi gore MTA ātmānam vicin- 
tya... 

Südhanamala vol. I (G. O. Series), p. 80. 

For varieties of Avalokite$vara see Bhattacharyya, 07. cit., pp. 32ff. 

3. The name of the colour patala is evidently derived from the 
flower of the same name (Bignonia Suaveolens). 

4 "May that lord of regions, the lord, the autumnal moon-light 
of whose heart is manifest by the resplendence of the glorious light 
of the world-enlightening moon of knowledge, whose benevolent 
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May Ekajata, who has made the world flourish,! who- 
holds by her the uplifted sword of all-pervading mercy, 
like a flag of white lustre formed of the peculiar excellence 
of the mind consisting of the grace devoted to the multitude 
of dependent sentient beings,” bestow good fortune upon you 
(v. 3). | 

Here lived a great saint, Srimitra by name, who. was the 
foremost of the class of enlightened Siddhas,? ‘who was brought 
to being by the merits of the three worlds and by whom 
all the sentient beings were invited for redemption (v. 4). 

It is a wonder that at the benevolence* of him, who was 
the object of universal confidence, on account of his being 
inclined to affection, (marked by) his uplifted hands, all the 
animals delighted,—the ferocious shaking off their ferdcity, 
-the passionate their anger, and the timid their fear,—by ` 


mind appears lustrous under thé guise of the resplendent row of his 
pure, rose-coloured nails—may he grant you blessings. "—Mitra. 


I Ch “Tari. Mārabhayaikarī suravaraih sampūjitū sarvvadū 
Lokūnām kitakāriņā jayati sā māteva ya raksati | 
Kāruņyena samāyutū bahuvidhin samsāradlūrūn janin 
Traini bhaktimatam es jagatām nityam 
+ * * bhayadhvamsini |] 
Devyā Ekajatāyās tu mantrarājo mahübalah | 
Asya šravaņmātreņa nirvighno jayate narah || 
Saubhigyam jāyate nityam vilayam yānti satravah | 
Dharmaskandho bhaven nityam Buddhatulyo nu samšayah |] 

Sādhanamālā, vol. L pp. 260-262, 

For the Dhyana see Bhattacharya, p. 80. 


2 “May he of the one lock of matted hair, whose mind is engag- 
` ed in friendship for those who depend on him, who holds up, like a 
standard, the white light of noble speech, who wields the beau- 
tiful scymitar of all-pervading mercy which has made the world 
fearless—may he promote your prosperity.”—Mitra. 

3 ‘The chief of the pure race of Sambuddha"—Mitra. 

4 Maitrī is one of the four perfect states with Buddhists ; see 
Monier Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, S. 
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sweet (pola: dubio: and the: Miva of nectar!, were re- 
presenting their heart having been purged of the mass of 
impurities? (v. 5), 

. With a mind free from duality and delighting to sport in 
life with the maiden of emancipation, he disdainfully looked 
a little through the corner of his eyes at the eight charming 
Siddhis,? with à passion for virtues, who, in guest of a lord, 
. wentup to him, possessing excellence,* skilled (as he was) 
in leaving afflictions away, and lay at his feet® (v.-6). 

Being frée from all desires, yet in (Ais) compassion, intent 
. on delivering the world and endowed with the highest vision, 
with the achievements of the Enlightened One as his 
highest aim,® who guided the rulers of earth addicted to the 
wrong path and ere long made them renowned for the 


worship of er i D 


I L.e. their tears, 

2 “By whose friendly aid the ferocious, giving up their needless 
ferocity, the passionate forsaking their superabundant anger, the, 
timid abandoning their fear—Relying on the friendship of him who 
is the asylum of radiance in this world, even (wild) amimals, endow- 
ing themselves with love, conversed with each other with affection, 
diffusing the nectar of their delightful eyes. What a wonder |?— 
. Mitra. 
l 3 The eight Siddhis are enumerated in the following verse : 

l Anima laghimā praptih prākāmyam mahimā tathāļ 

* Dsitvam ca va&itvam ca tathā kimivasiyita|| 
* see Monier-Williams' Sanskrit-English Dictionary, s. v. 

4 Sausthavam syüd-avagtamóko, see palsy adhe Abhidhinaratna- 
mālā, ed. Aufrecht, IV, 74. | 

5 "Enamoured by the maiden of emancipation in. this life, that 
person of undeviating mind, did not by the corner of his eyes, cast 
even a reproachful glance at the eight Siddhis, who had achieved 
the exclusion of all created evils, who were devoted voluntarily to 
their-husband, who delighted in the enjoyment of good qualities, and 
di lying at his feet/— Mitra. 

* «Looking up for high’ enterprise, ".—Mitta. 


x 


i A name of Buddha. ^ ~~ : 
LH|Q, MARCH, 1929 i : 4 
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He was always quickly giving away without any attach- 
ment even what did not cross the mind of the supplicant, 
wherefore the ‘thought-gem’ famous for yielding things 
desired became dull in shame! (v. 8).. 

Of (his) fame, of which the body was rising. upwards, which 
was ever gaining prosperity in many ways and which even 
fully touched the abode of Brahma, the wonderful: and thriv- 
ing. whiteness, having bathed again and again from its birth 
In the waters of the river of countless immortals, was equalled 

„in achievements with Sega and (thus) proclaimed in the 
three worlds for as long as the cycle continues? (v. 9), a 

Of that emancipated being the illustrious Jayaccandra- 
„deva, the attainment of whose sovereignty was: proclaimed 
all over the expanse of the Earth, who was of clear under- 
standing and who was served by a hundred kings, became, 

"out of reverence, himself. the disciple with a pleasing heart 
and an indescribable hankering (v. 10). 

„The pilot of the Faith -and the initiating preceptor 
of the king of Kasi, he restored tho discipline -and: re- 
covered «the numerous collection. of lost seriptures and 
others of the same kind, belonging to-the illustrious site of 
the Mahabodhi (v, 11). m IU ME 
~ Ib is this accomplished, all-knowing and illustrious friend 


_ 1 The Cintā-maņi could not cope with the monk, being entirely 
dependent for its gift on the suppliant's desire, while the latter did - 
not even wait for it, ` E n 
2 The poet implies that ‘his fame traversed the three worlds in this 
way: it bathed in the Ganges in the land of mortals, it touched the 
abode of Brahma in the world. above, and was balanced with the 
achievements of Sega in the world beneath, : 
“The work of. him who, bathing over and over in the river of 
endless felicity, bad, from the day of his birth, taken the lord proprietor 
of wealth and propriety for asylum, who,—having repeatedly. touched 
the dignity of the highest Brahma, had ultimately become unrivalled 
among-wise men, aud of thriving persons;—his work had attained 
{a wonderful whiteness for áges,"— Mitra, ` 
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-of the world, free from impurities! that made this large 
-eave here in the auspicious Jayapura, with. Simhanāda? in: 
front and bearing therein (images of) Ugratārā, with her 
hand raised upwards, Dattatārā, adored in the morning (lit. 
in the van of the day) and (another Tara) draped in orange 
clothes; fair as the evening clouds? and at the same time 
‘shrines* for these three in the courts, eternally to last, 
in the month of Jyaistha, in the year of king Vikramanka 
indicated by the arrangement of the number (composed) 
by . the figures “represénted by . . ‘vedas’, ‘eyes’ and 
*moon' (vs. 12-15). 

Manoratha, son of the illustrious Sida, the best of the 
Kāyastha race . .. . . who was like a bee of the lobus-feet. . 
of the virtuous, ‘composed, this eulogium (v. 16). 

The illustrious Purandara, the adored of scribes, copied 
it down (on the slab) and the patient. artisan Dbàr&dhara 

engraved it with a chisel (v. 17). | 


NIRADBANDHU SANYAL 


1 “The wifeless."—Mitra. Cf. *Afigana," JRA. S., 1398, pp. Ui 
and 461ff. 

2 For Simhanada, see Bhattacharya, op. cit. PP. 35ff. 

3 “The three Bodhis—adorned in golden raiment, resplendent 
as the garlanded cloud of. twilight—the adored of day with the 
forehead decked with a bright star. Bearing a refulgent star—this 
"cave, in the auspicious Jayapura,"—Mitra, 

4 “Sacrifices.” —Mitra, BT 
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FOOTNOTES TO THE TEXT 
Expressed by a symbol; 
Metre: Sragdharā. ; 
M (—Mitra) reads—ūdgacehhad. 
M. reads sambaddho, 
M. reads nastašāstrah. 
: Metre: Sarddülavikridita, 

M. reads pracandva. | | ^ 8 Metre: Sarddülavikridita. 
M. reads vigaya. IO M, reads-mvartto, 
M. reads árinirgimitam. 

M. reads vtbhraio. 

Metre: Indravajra. ` 

M. reads trilokīgu krtaprasūtah, : 
M. reads saty—ottam—imattrita, 


S EK Ra 08 $4 oC nu m 


- M. reads dhirabhiitah. 17 M. reads paramovadhīūtah. 

© Metre: Sragdharā. ‘19 M. reads-mvakantah. l 
20 M. reads 1xadkuratara-drs0h. 21 M.reads-sü(su)&avanti, 
22 Metre: Šārddūlavīkrīdita. . 23 M. reads patada. 
24 M. reads rati. „25 ` M. reads sāvarijam, 
26 Metre: Vasantatilaka. 27 M. reads-apara, 
28 Metre: Indravajra. 29 M. reads dāxa-candro, 
so M. reads Yasminn-avapa, ` ' 3r M. reads ca dyām. 


32 Metre: Šārddūlavīkrīdita. 

33 M. reads srotahsra. 34 M. reads šrīvēddkibkājītvavam. 

35 M. reads .kytinah, The last i-kāta stroke was originally 
inadvertently omitted ; only the curve on the top was supplied after- 
„wards. 


36 M. reads āka/pasah. 37 Metre: Mālinī. i 
38 M, reads švaryya . 39 M. reads acchadhivasya, 
40 ` Metre Indravajrā, ^ = 41 Metre: Anustubh. 

42 M: reads sannaddha, | 43 Metre: Anustubh. 


44 M.readsszmva. 45 M. reads fodhi. 

46 Metre: Anustubh, 

47 The last six letters are omitted by M. 

48 Metre; Rathoddhatā 49 Metre: Āryyā. 
so Metre: Anustubh. 


The Adipurana and Brhatkatha 


In the Adipurana (Indore ed. with Hindi taka, Sam. 1973), 
written in ¢.8254.¢., in which the author Jinasena has describ- 
- ed the life-story of Rsabha, Adinatha or Puru, the first of the 
Jaina Tirthankaras, ‘the following verses (I. 107 ff.) occur : 


, Idam adhyavasāyāham katbām -dharmanubandhinim/ 
prastuve prastutām sadbhir maliā-puruga-gocarām // 107/' 
vistīrņāneka:Sākhādhyām sacehāyām phala-salinim/ 
āryair nigevitām ramyām satim kalpa-latam iva// 108// 
prasannām ati-gambhīrām nirmalām sukha-sitalain/ 
nirvāpita-jagat-tāpām mahatim sarasīm iva// 109// 
guru-pravāha-sambhūtim apankām tāpa-viechidām/ 
krtāvatārām krtibhih punyam vyomāpagām īva// 110// 
cetah-prasida-jananim krta-maügala-samgrah&m/ 
kroģīkrta-jagad-bimbām hasantim darpaņa-šriyam// 

| 111/) 

kalpānghripād ivottuūgād abbista-phala-dayinah/ 
mahā-šākhām ivodagrām šruta-skandhād upahrtain// 112// 
prathamasyānuyogasya gambhirasyodadher iva/ 
"velām iva mahā-dhvānām prasrtārtha-mahā-jalām// 113// 
ūksiptāšega-tantrārthām viksipta-para-šāsanām/ 
satàm samvega-janantm nirveda-rasa-brmhinim// 114// 
adbhutārthām imām divyām paramartham brhat-katham/ 
i lambhair anekaih samdrodhārm guņādhyaih pūrva-sūri- 
bhih// 115// 
SAS punyüm bhukti-muktiphala-pradam/ - 
pūrvānupūrvām (for ^ rvīm ?) āšritya vaksye Srnuta saj- 
janāh// 116// 

In explaining this passage the author of the Hindi ģīkā inter- 

prets the words gunüdhyoih and brhat-kathām in v. Albina 

general way as ‘rich in virtues,’ and ‘great story’ respectively. 
This interpretation seems at first sight to be quite wrong. 
For, the expression lambhair anekaih samdrbdham ‘formed 
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of many lambhas strung together’, used in the verse shows 
that the Brhat-Aath@ mentioned in it was composed of many” 
luubhas: and this description fits with the well-known Brhat: 
kathā of Gun&dhya only, and no other story, great or small. 
Compare Subandhu's Vasavadatta. (Šrīraūgam ed,), p. 128: 
 Brhat-katha-lamthair iva salabhaijikopasobhitaih and Daņ- 
din’s Kāvyādarša (description of gadya-kavya): 
` bhedaé ca dreto lambhadir ucchvaso vāstu kim tatah] 
„tat kathakhyayikety eka jātiļ sampna-dvayankita/ 
atrawintar-bhavisyants sesas cakhyana-jatayah]/ 

Here the reference to lambhas is without doubt to Guna-: 
 dhya's Brhat-katha. This’ book is said to have originally 
consisted of 700,000 $loka-measures of which 600,000 were 
destroyed . and 109,000 only gained currency. And since 
Somadeva's Kathūsaritsāgard, which is an epitome of this 
work contains stories about the Bodhisattva, ib is nob im- 
probable that the original Brhat-katha contained stories of 
Jaina Tirthankaras also; And hence one feels that it-is this 
work that is referred to by Jinasena aud that the words 
gunadhyaih and brhat-katham in the above verse should be 
interpreted as proper names. MS 

This interpretation, however, is open to the objection that. 
it is not likely that a writer like Jinasena would base his ac- 
count of the life of Ķsabha (and other Tīrthaūkaras) on such 
a book as Gunadhya’s Brhat-kathā. 'Though this book was 
, highly esteemed and evén grouped in the same class as the 
‘Ramayana and the Mahabharata (compare Govardhana’s 
Aryasaptagnti, v. 84: 


$ri- Rómàyana- Bharata-Brhatkathünügm kovīn namas- 
kurmah] 
tri-srotā tva sarasā sarasvati sphurati yowr bhinnà]] 
it was felt even by writers of the Brahmanical faith to. be a 
profane bock while the „Rāmūyaņa and the Mahābhārata, 
written by sages, were regarded as forming part of the 
sacred lore. 
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In the Kannada book Ādipurāņa, which was written in 
"AQ. 941, ie, about 100 years later than Jinasenn’s book of 
the same name, and which, like it, describes the life-story of 
the first Tirthankara, it is said in the introduction, by the 
author Pampa (ādi-Pampa), that this story was first related by 
the ganadhara Vrsabhasena to Prince Bharata in the presence 
of the first Tīrthaūkara, aud that in later times it was related 
by the gaņadkara Gautama to Srenika, the king of Magadha, 
in the presence of Vaidhamüna, the last Tīrthaūkara. In | 
another Kannada book, Trisastilaksana-mahapurana, which 
was written in Ao, 977, and which relates the life-stories of 
all the twenty-four Tīrthankaras,. the author Camundaraya 
says in the introduction that these life-stories were first 


^. described in the Mahāpurāņa-by Kūci-bhattāraka and Nandi- 


muni, that they were, later, described by Kavi-paramesvara 
in his Trisastišalākā-purāņa, and that, later, they formed 
the- subject of Jinasena-muni’s incomplete work which was 
completed by. Gunabhadra. Similarly, the Kannada writer 
Devacandra also (beginning of.the 19th century) has written 
that these stories were related for the first time by the first 
Tirthankara to Prince Bharata, by the last Tirthankara to 
king Srenika, and that they were then described. iù order by 
Kici-bhattaraka, Nandi-muni,. Kavi-paramesthin, Ravigena, 
Siddhasena, Virasena, Gunabhadra, and others; The traditions - 
about the ganadbaras, Vrsabhasena and Gautama, seem to be 
mere inventions and need not. be taken seriously: but the 
Trisastisalakapurana of Kavi-paramesvara, if not the Mahā- 
, purāņa of Kūci-bhattāraka and Nandi-m uni, that is mentioned 
Anc Camundaraya’s introduction seems to belong to a different 
category, and to have been really in exsitence. In any case, the 
statements of the above-cited authors make it clear that there 
was a tradition in the Kannada country that a detailed account l 
‘of the life-stories of the Jaina Tirthankara was given in the 
works of Kūci-bhattāraka, Nandi-muni and Kavi-paramešvara 
(or *paramesthin). And since. Jinasena, who was a pontiff iu the 


 ' lineage of Jaina priests and teachers of the Senauvaya of 


L11.Q., MARCH, 1929 ES * y es à 
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the Müla-sangha who had their seat at Mulgund (in the 
Dharwar district of the Bombay Presidency), lived in the 
Kannada country, and was, without doubt, aware of this. . 
tradition, ib is hardly conceivable that he, a Jaina priest, 
"would mention profane and non-Jaina. work like Guņādhya's 
Brhat-kathā as the source of his account of the Tīrthankara 
Rgabha's life, when lay writérs of the Jaina Faith like Pampa 
and Camundaraya mention, as the source of their accounts 
of the life-story of that Tirthankara, the works of the Jaina 
priests Kūci-bhattāraka, Nandi-muni, and Kavi-paramesvara, 

Probably therefore the word Brhat-katkā used by Jinasena 
in verse-115 cited above refers to one of the real or 
mythical works of Kūci-bhattāraka, Nardimuni and Kavi- 
paramešvara named above, and Jinasena has purposely used 
that word as well as the words gugadhya and lambha in 
order to indicate, through šlegā, that his source was similar 
to the well-known Prhat-katha in many respects, 

The author of the above-mentioned Hindi ģīkā seems, 
therefore, to be not wrong in interpreting brhatkathàm and 
guņādhyaih as ‘the great story’ and ‘rich in virtues’. But ` 
ab the same time, it is also clear that these words refer to 
the famous work of Gun&dhya, and that Jinasena knew of 
a version of that book. His description of it as ‘rich in many 
spreading branches’, ‘the source of a great torrent’, ‘excelling - 
a mirror in reflecting the world’, and ‘containing in a concise 
form the tenets of all Sastras’ shows that the version was 
Of great extent, contained many stories concerning all 
classes and kinds of people, and that the tenets of all Sastras 
were discussed in it; and the expressions sacchayam! ‘and. 


|I The epithet sacchayam may have suited the above-named works 
of Kūci-bhattāraka, Nandi and Ravi-muni and Kavi-parame$vara which 
were perhaps written in Prakrit; but it is not. probable that 
any of these works was written in prose and divided into lambhas. 
It follows hence that we have to interpret the word as ‘acquisition’ 
when construing it in connection with those works of vyddhi, keami 
mārdava, ūrjava and other dharmas, of the three gupits, etc. 
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‘lambhair anekaih sandrldham show further that its divisions 
were known as lambhas, and that it was written, not in San- 
skrit, but in Prakrit, 


A. VENKATASUBBIAH 


 Madanapala's Coronation and Identification of Candra 


Indian historians have been well-acquainted with the 
theme of the unique historical poem, the Raémacarita of 
Sandhyākaranandin, a North ‘Bengal poet, since its publi- 
cation in 1910, as Memoir of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vol. III, no. 1, by our learned Indologist, Mahā- 
mahop&dhyüya Dr. Haraprasad Sastri, M.A., CLE, who dis- 
covered it in Nepal in 1897. We all know now that this work 
consists of 215 verses written in the different varieties of 
the Āryā. metre, all of which carry a double meaning on 
account of the poet’s extensive and wonderful use of the 
n rhetorical figure, šlega (double entendre). 
The learned editor has incorporated in his - 
edition the incomplete Sanskrit commentary 
running up to about a third of the original 


The subject- 
matter of the 
Rümacarita—the 
deliverance of 
Varendri by 


Rāmapāla from 
the hands of: 
Bhīma and its 
re-occupation by 
him. 


- verses, which was, probably, written by a 


very old commentator, who might have 
been a contemporary of the poet himself or 
flourished. not much later than his time (if 


it was not the poet himself who wrote it). 
As the title of the book itself suggests, it is a history of 


Similarly, it is doubtful' that the word dharma in dharma- 
nubandhinim (v, 107) and &uala in sukha-Sitalam (v, 109) refer also to 
the Jaina Tirthankaras of that name (Sitala is the eleventh and Dhar- 
ma, the sixteenth, of the Tirthankaras), and that velam in v, 113 is 
intended to remind the reader of the character of that name that 
appears in the Brkat-kathi, The episode of Vela comprises a whole 
lambhaka (the eleventh) in the Kathisaritsigara which corresponds 
to the eighth lambhaka of the Brhatkathāmaīījarī. 
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Rāma's career. But, Rama in one case was the famous 
Rama of the Ramayana, king of Ayodhya, and in the 
other Rāmapāladeva, king of Gauda, belonging to the 
well-known line of the Pala kings of Bengal. To be very 
brief, the subject-matter is the deliverance of the *Janaka-bhu" 
by Rama, which, in the one case, means the deliverance of 
Sītā, the daughter of Janaka, by Rama after killing Ravana 
and in the other, that of Varendri, the land of his birth and 
its re-occupation, by Ramapala after killing Bhima, the leader 
of the Kaivarta rebels, who usurped for the time being the 
kingdom of Varendri and became its ruler, 

It appears from Sandhyakara’s description in Chapter IV 
of his book that after having regained the paternal throne 
of Gauda and reoceupied Varendri, Rāmapāla entrusted the 
‘duties of administration of his kingdom to his two able 
sons Rājyapāla and Kumārapāla and himself passed the 
rest of his life in enjoyments. The fate of R&jyapàla, 
however, is not very clear; probably he died during the 

A life-time of his father. That Kumārapāla 
a dis succeeded to the throne after his father's 
after Rāmapāla's death is not only. clearly stated in the 
tragic death by Ramacarita (IV. 11) but can also be testi- 
entering into the . : i | 
waters of the fied by epigraphic evidence,! Rāmapāla's 
Ganges on news death . was tragic. His maternal uncle, 
id ira Mathana, or Mahana, king of  Anga, 
Mahana's acci- who was his chief and the most powerful ally 
Cont oce in reconquering Varendri, was as dear to 
him as was Laksmana to Rama. This Mathana is described 
in the Ramacarita to have met with an accidental death 
by being drowned in a river, probably the Ganges (IV. 8) 
and Rāmapāla too, unable to bear the pang of bereavement 
of his dear uncle, determined to put an end to his own life | 
by entering, after due ceremonies, into the river Ganges at 


1 Cf. Vaidyadeva's Kamauli plates, Ep. Ind., vol. II, and the 
Manahali Copper-plate Grant of Madanapāla, J.A,S,B,, 1900. 
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Mudgiri, or Mudgagiri (modern Monghyr) and thus to close 
his glorious career (IV. 9-10) In a valuable Sanskrit 
manuscript of the Sekhašubhodayā, discovered in a mosque 
at Paņduā in the district of Malda, the event of Rāma- 
pàla's religious suicide is described in these terms : 

“arai serere we fart 

wr Vaisa. TAT Ba | 

“Oh! Rāmapāla, the jewel of the crest-ornament of the 
Pàla dynasty, died in the waters of the Ganges by reflecting 
on the feet of the wheel-ensigned god (Vignu), without touch- 
ing any food," 

After Ramapala’s death, bis son Prince Kumārapāla as- 
cended the throne of Gauda. But it appears that his reign 
was not a long one. After his death again, his son Gopāla 
(Gopala III of the dynasty) who was yet a child, succeeded 
to the throne, but he too met with an accidental death, 
probably due to a snake-bite (IV. 12) and so the only person 
now entitled to the rulership was Madanapāla, the surviving 
aged son of Rāmapāla. In the Manahali Copper-plate Grant 
of Madanapāla issued in the 8th year of his reign from the 
capital established (as we know, by his father Rūmapāla) at 
Rāmāvatī, we read the following verse— 

“agg Amd ARJ: bafi AR: 
Para a anaa AeA UAT ASAT t" 
“After him (Gopala III), his youngest uncle, Mudanapāla, 


Madanapala's 
right to the 
throne consti- 
tutionally un 
objectionable 
and his succes- 
sion to it after 
Gopāla III's 
accidental death 
while yet in his 
boyhood. Its 
epigraphic evi- 
dence. 


son of Ramapala, born of his: consort Mada- 
nadevi, who filed the vault of heaven by 
means of high columns of moon-white fame, 
ruled the earth, girdled by the seven 
oceans," 

As Gopāla III died while yet a child 
and unquestionably  issueless, there must 
have arisen the question of succession to 
the throne after him. Ancient Hindu 
polity allows the king’s own uncie (father’s 


brother), to be elected to tliat’ crown-princeship. So the 
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stateministers, councillors and the king's relatives and 
the people could constitutionally permib Madanapala to 
succeed to the throne fallen vacant in consequence of the 
death of his elder brothers's son, Gopala III. Among the 
persons enumerated by Sukra in his Nētisāra as entitled to 
yauvarajya, we have the third place for the king’s uncle, 
(IL 14-15). 


“aad gauia waaay i 
waits fum asg SARENA 1” 


Sandhyākara also says in vss. 18-15 of Canto IV of the 
Rümacarita that after the death of Rāmapāla's grandson, 
Gopala III, Madanapāla, another son (the other two being 
Rājyapāla and Kumārapāla) of Rāmapāla became the lord of 
the sea-girt earth without having any fear from any quarter 
to encounter, 

It is now clear that following the most natural order of 
succession from father to son, Rāmapāla was first succeeded 
by his son, Kumārapāla, on whose death 


Sandhyākara's again, his child-son Gopāla III became king, 
description ot but on the premature death of the latter, 
Madanapāla's E . : f 

succession and Madanapāla (there being no other prince in 
the passage on the family as powerful as himself), who was 
the coronation h : f hi dfath NN 
ceremony in the the youngest son of his grandfather, pro- 
Rimacarita, bably not even a son by the chief queen 


(the mother of Rājyapāla and Kumārapāla) 
but by Madanadevi (vide ante), declared himself a true heir 
to the fortunes of the P&la empire, and was not opposed by 
any other claimant, if there had been any. It isin this con- 
nection that we find the author of the Ramacarita describ- 
ing how the goddess of royalty accepted Madanapala as 
her self-chosen lord, in a passage running over six verses 
forming a single sentence, which, for the poet’s use of 
‘significant adjectives full of puns, short and. long, can stand 
comparison with any similar passages from the pen of other 
master-writers of Slista- -kāvyas. 
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Like his father, Rāmapāla, who had his maternal uncle 


Madanapala and 
Candra, a 


"mandaladhzpati, 


were hinsmen. 


Mathana or Mabana, the king of Anga, as 
his best friend and ally, Madanapāla also had 
his kinsman or relative Candra, a mandala- 
dhipati, as his fast friend and ally. The 
names of these two rulers (Madana and 


Candra) must have suggested to this Kalkalavalmiki, as 
Sandhyākara in one place calls himself, the conventional . 
poetic association of Madana, the god of Love and Candra, | 
the moon-god ; and the poet by the mastery of his art select- 
ed words and epithets which by double entendre very well 


The two names 
suggest the 
poetic associa- 
tion of Madana 
(Cupid) and 
Candra (Moon). 


apply equally to Madanapāla and Candra 
on the one hand and Cupid and Moon on 
the other. By the force of the same epi- 
thet the .poet explains the coronation also 
of Kuga, son of Rama, at the same time. 
Let us first quote here in full that famous 


passage and make an attempt to explain the epithets in a - 
translation and then engage ourselves to discuss the contro- 
versial question of the identification of king Candra., It 


runs thus :— 


“afr argum fafa arma | 
uaan aaah MTA O (g N [sua] 


danganan aR 1 

xrsradeerditurtagiüwat eura vot [sf 1] 
garaia iaaa feaa Wassers | 

Rautau Raaf eaaa wt (en [far] 
BA I KATARĀ ENA | 
Raai q gadaa afaa en [Afaa] 
fadtgafaared maaa ya: AG | 
GATT TET TATA xen [fe d 


amg ATT | 
a Uy we ung dtes Te: H RR U PSU] 


There are in this passage altogether 18 epithets used by the 
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poet to qualify Candra with whom Madana (for whom we 
aan Goes aortas find only 4 epithets) was associated in the 
passage and its ceremony of coronation. I$ was to. such 
meaning when Madana to whom Jagadviayalaksmī, “the 
a oe * goddess of victory over the earth” resorted. 
feudatory or Madana, the god of Love,is helpless without 
aCe. his chief associate Candra, the moon, and 

the former can only exercise his power on 
the people of the earth in union with the latter who is his 
mighty and able companion, Putting aside the poetic 
meaning as applied to Cupid and Moon and discarding the 
second translation with reference to their case, we shall give 
below a detailed rendering of the various epithets as applied 
to Gaudādhipa Madanapāla and the maņdalādhipatt Candra, 
whose coronation is here described. The main construction 
-is as follows : 


«p Uy aRar: STE Sp MAY AAA IT? 
“Did not indeed the goddess of victory over the earth, 
i, e, royalty resort to Lord Madanpala as accompanied by 
or joined with the ruler of Anga (Sātgeša) P” The poet 
means to say that both the Gaudàdhipa 
UA de (Madanapāla) and the Aūgeša now succeeded 
of both the Gau. to the royal fortunes of their respective 
dadbipa and ancestral kingdoms, the former after the 
Aūgeša, Candra. Í CAE ; : mum 
demise of two ruling kings (ie. , Kumārapāla 
and Gopāla III) who died in succession within a.few years 
of Rāmapāla”s death, and the latter (Candra) after that of 
one king (his father) ruling after Mathana or Mahana. 
Another epithet used for Madana is Amusan feia 
which means that he now attained the 
eret ud prosperous fortunes of war (vigraka) by 
condition of the the favour of the lotus-feet of the (war-) 
Paiet by goddess, Candi. There may have been 
i pee a latent allusion in this epithet to the 
fac) that Madanapāla, a new ruler over the empire, 
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after the Kaivarta-revolt had been successfully put down 
a few years before by his father, Rāmapāla, who retrieved 
the royal fortunes of the family, now enjoyed the royal pros- 
perity of his grandfather, king Vigraha (i.e, Vigrahapala III, 
Rāmapāla”s father) The most important epithet of Madana 
is the phrase—“Candrena bandhunopetam,” which means 
that Madanapala was associated or united 
Candra, a. with his kinsman (bandhu) Candra. Be 
Bandhu(kinsman) , 2 
of Madanapāla. it noted here that the word bandhu tn 
this text must not be taken in the sense of a 
mitra or friend, for in that case the other epithet sakhyā (=a 
friend) in verse 19, becomes redundant. For we all know 
that Amara? and after him Jādavaprākāša,? Hemacandra® 
and other Sanskrit lexicographers" all explain the word as 
`a synonym of jit: or bandhava. 
We now take up the explanation of the other 18 adjectives 
used in the passage to qualify Candra. They are :— 


1. wfwüsuwmfres: faama — Candra now proceeded to 
fulfil the desires or expectations of all people by a spread 
of the necessary materials for the coronation ceremony (of his 
relative and over-lord Madanapala). 


9, ava wa He was offering gifts in abundance. 


8. waaa sme aadēr--fe caused men's delight by offer- 
ing protection to helpless people. 


4, tere aaneen He easily extirpated à whole 
host of enemies (amttra), strong and grown bloated by: offers | 
of tribute to the goddess of wealth (Padma), i.e., prond by | 
riches, 


to “adaa Aaa- am: WAN.” — FART | 

2 “aai arā wan" sf area: | 

3 “maat ay faai: —afa Fat | 

I.H,Q., MARCH, 1929 6 
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5, omiaan a gus He was eminently fit to carry 

the burden of fortunes of a chief king, i.e., 

The other epi- fit to become a great ruler. 

thets of Candra . . 

explained, 6, amaia aana warned He dis- 
played an excess of greatness which attained 

eminence because of his having no contact with vices, i.e., he 

was virtuous and great. 


7. Raaum He had a liking for protecting the 
multitude of the twice-born (Brāhmaņas). 


8. sdin He was a ruler of a large mandala (pro- 
vinee) i.e., in other words, he was a makāmāņdalika. 


9. wen—He was a friend (of Madanapála). 


10. eanga — He was an object of hope for the 
glittering Beauty of weapons, ie., a person who could keep his 
weapons in a glittering condition by their constant use. 


11. rrü«—He was a man of charming or fascinating 
character. 


12, wRercmüs— iis exertions (ou behalf of himself and 
Madanapāla) were extremely beneficial. (If the reading 
be fecerim it would mean that he endured much exertion 
(for his relative and over-lord Madana pala). 


18, gadeta7—He was born of (a person named) Suvarga. 


14. fafvaze'u—He was as adorable as Brahma himself, 
or adorable according to Sastric injunctions. 


15, fevteafsarv#—He was as strong as a lion-cub. 

16. saaan He possessed the valour of Arjuna, 

17. Ka xà Hoe was (as it were) a light of the world. 
18. qaaftarmiaafiven—He was a physician ( expert) 


the art. of developing the resources of wealth. 


Now, taking into consideration the meaning of some of 
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these epithets, which are of evident historical importanee, we 
find it clear that Madanapéla’s friend and 


Nett-result of the ally Candra, who was so able and powerful 


passage: Candra 


a mahümünda- a warrior and so full of consideration for the 
lika and son of welfare of his State and people, was a 
Suvarņa, 


mahāmāņdalika, a ruler of a large mandala 
(and not of a big province. like the united provinces of 
Gauda and Magadha), and was the son of a person named 
- Suvarna and was also'a relative of Madanapāln himself, to 
whom, along with the over-lord, the goddess of royalty is 
described to have resorted. The poet and historian, Sandhya- 
kara, who was a contemporary of Madanapāla himself, des- 

. eribes this king as being “candrenopetam” 
The large man- “i.e, united with Candra and therefore 
dala referred to — “‘s@agegam” (associated with the ruler of 
being Aüga it- : . . 2 
sale Anga) from which construction one can easily 

draw a legitimate inference that this Candra 
was himself the ruler of Anga and therefore the word uccair- 
mandala in the compound “uecairmandaladhipatina” must 
refer to Angamandala. 

The question that. now presents itself is who was this 
Suvarna, whose son, Candra, was an Angesa (king of Anga) ? 
The answer to it is not far to seek. In our 
opinion, Suvarna was the son of Mathana 
or Mahana who was also a king of Anga, 
It is not difficult to connect Suvarna with Mahana, the 
maternal uncle of Ramapala and prove the blood-relationship 
(bandhutva) that existed between Candra and Madanapāla 
himself, The Sarnath inscription! of Kumāradevī, Queen 


of the G&hadwar king Govindacandra of Kanauj clearly 
oN 


i “HS eave: warecica: wa qeu: E 
wert wur: FAAN: | 
d fere gfe eann Perea dt 
wet aaua géteremitene uc 


Who was 
Suvarna ? 
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states (v. 7) that Mahana, king of Anga (Aügapa) was the 
maternal uncle (mātula) of the Gauda kings 

Suvarna to be and was the foremost person to maintain the 

identified with ü 

Suvarņa-deva of glory of Rāmapāla. In the commentary 


Aga (a mahi- ^ on verse 8 of chapter II of the Ramacarita 
S ale we find clear statement to this effect by the 
Tika of the - commentator, whom we consider to be almost 
aa eie n a contemporary of the poet himself or at least 


not far posterior to him in age, in considera- 
tion of his adequate and correct knowledge of the historical 
events alluded to so very tersely in the text itself. 
. The commentator says that Rāmapāla depended not only. 
on his maternal ‘uncle Mahana for his success in war against. 


his enemy Bhima, the Kaivarta leader, but also on the princes. ud 


of Mahana's family, namely his two sons, Kahnuradeva. 
and Suvarnadeva, and his brother's son, Šivarāja and others. - 
There we find Suvarnadeya described by the commentator as 
.& Mahamandalika and a son of Rāmapāla’s maternal uncle 
` (mātula-santāna) in explanation of the phrase nijam bandhum 
of the text, The passage in the commentary runs as follows : 
aa wwe qaa ava sfa fanaa ayega wuefud agita’ ger 
qnd qdta-mesreerqrefarq-qrg VATP amg - 
«egqaexuvazquz haay agaaa Saraan | 
Tt is quite evident from this passage that Mathana or Makana 
had two sons named Kāhnuradeva and Suvarnadeva who 
were mahamindalikas and his (unnamed) brother had one 
son named Šivarāja who was a makāpratīhāra. But it is to 
be pointed out here that the learned editor of the poem, 
Mahāmahopādhyāya Haraprasad Sastri, M. A, CLE., takes 
Suvarnadeva to be Mahana’s brother. He writes! : “Kahnura- 
deva was his son and Šivarāja was the son of his brother, 
Suvarpadeva," Evidently the learned Sastri connects the 
word bhratr in the compound dhrātrja with Suvarnadeva 
which precedes it in the larger compound. But we fail to 


I. Introduction to Mem, of A.S.B., vol. III, P. 14. 
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understand how Suvarna-bhratyja may mean “son of (his) 
brother Suvarnadeva.” Bhratrja should rather go with the 
word that follows in the compound. It is the word /adiya 
(of him, ie. Mahana) which is to be connected once with 
nandanas, mahāmāņdalika Kahnuradeva and Suvarnadeva and 
again with bArātrja, i.e., tadīya bhratrja (his brother's son) 
mahāpratīhāra Sivar&ja, Mr. R. D. Banerji 


Criticism of also has followed Mm. Sastri in his ex- 


Sastri’s and 


Banerji's views planation of the relation between Suvarna- 
about relations dəva and Mahana and has reiterated that 
ship between M . : : E 

Mahana and view in his Memoirs on “Zhe Palas of 


Suvarnadeva. Bengal" where in one place! he writes: 


«Rāmapāla's maternal relations are specified in the next 
verse, his eldest maternal uncle Mathanadeva, whom we have 
already met, his brother Suvarnadeva and their sons, the 
Mahamandalika Kāhnuradeva and the Mahāpratīhāra 
Sivarájadeva", I am glad, however, that Mr. Banerji, as 
it appears, has corrected himself with regard to this point 
and has mentioned, in one place of the second edition of his 
"History of Bengal,”* written in Bengali, the true relation 
existing between Mahana and the three princes referred to in 
the commentary, though strangely enough, a: contradictory 
statement,® quite consistent with his former view, that 
Suvarnadeva was Mahana’s brother and not one of his two 

sons, appears in the same book in another place. 
We, however, think that it is this mah@mandalika Suvar- 
ņadeva, son of Mahana, whom we know to 


The writer's have been a king of Anga and a bandhu or 


own view that 


Candra was kinsman of Rāmapāla, who must have been 
spe rid referred to by the poet in the adjective 
na's grandson suvarņajātena as applied to Candrena in the 


s was the king above-quoted Coronation-passage of the 
o nga. . 

d Rāmacarita, for, there also we mark that 
Candra too was an uccair-mandaladhipatt and a bandhu of 


U “The Palas of Bengal? —Mem. of A, S. B., vol. V, p. go 
2 Bānglār Itihis—Second Edition, p. 283 3 Ibid.—p. 296. 
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Madanapāla. It ought to be, therefore, an undoubted 
historical fact to us that this Candra was the son of Suvarna- 


deva and grandson of Mahana and was the king of Anga. ME 


We have also seen above how friendly was the relation 
between the family of Rāmapāla and that of Mahana, which 
may. be shown by the following geneological table— 

Unnamed Rāstrakūta king of Anga 





Vigrahapāla III = Sister Mahana . Brother 
I 
—— es ener a es Šivarījadeva 
Mahipala Sürapüla Rāmapāla Kāhnuradeva Suvarņadeva 
Candra 


Rūjypāla Kumārapāla Madanapāla 


Gopāla 1I! 


In the face of such clear statements in the text and the 
Tīkā of the Ramacarita and other facts elsewhere, both 
Mahāmobapādhyāya Haraprasad Sastri and Mr, R.D. Baner- 
ji have identified this Candra with the Gahadavala king 
Candradeva. The former writes! *',.,,..Madanapāla had to 
preserve the prestige of the Pala empire by a close alliance 
with Candradeva, founder of the Gāhadavāla kingdom of 
Kanauj,” and the latter too says? “Madanapala was greatly 
assisted in his war against Vijayasena by Candradéva the 
founder of the Gahadavala dynasty of Kanauj” and refers to 
verse 20-21 of the Coronation-passage of the Rāmacarita 
as evidence, We may not seriously regard this view of the 
alliance of Madanapāla with the Gahadavala Candradeva, The 
Kingdom of Kanauj was not a mandala kingdoin and so 
Candradeva was not a maņdalādhipati. We know of 
no relationship (bandhutva) existing between them, All 
that we know from the Sarnath inscription referred to above 
is that Govindacandra. of Kanauj, Candradeva's grandson 
(1114-1158 a.c. circa.) married Mahana’s grand-daughter 
(daughter's daughter) To make Madanapāla and Candra- 


1 Introduction to Mem, A, S, B., vol. III, p. 16. ` 
2 “The Palas of Bengal’—Mem. A, S, B, vol. V, p. 103. 
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deva contemporaneous allies is to make the former rule 
earlier than he might have actually done, Itis known from 
epigraphic evidence that Candradeva’s 


Identifica- reign approximately extended during the 
tion of Candra years 1090-1097 a.o. Madanapāla's reig 

with Candra- years - A.C. Madanapála's reign may 
deva of the be approximately taken to have run over 
ee 1130-1150 A, ©., and hence much later than 
Kenan is not Mr. Banerji’s calculation of the length 


possible. Such of his reign. Even if we presume with 
en coon Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda that Rāmapāla 
criticised, i p 
and Candradeva were contemporary kings 
on the assumption that Mahana and the latter were contem- 
poraries and that Rāmapāla and his maternal uncle Mahana 
were of the same age,’ we cannot say that Rāmapālas aged 
son, Madanapāla, who ought rather to be contemporaneous 
. with Candradeva’s grandson, Govindacandra, could ever 
be a contemporary of Candradeva himself. Hence we say 
that the Candra of the Ramacarita could not be the Gahad- 
vāla Candradeva. 
Another tempting suggestion that may present itself, 
specially, before Beugal scholars, is that this 


Warning against Candra may have been a king of the Can- 


tendency to 


identify the dra dynasty of Vanga (East Bengal). 
p pies Curiously enough, one of the princes of that 
with a king of Buddhist line of kings was named Suvarna- 
the Candra candra, father of  "Trailokyaeandra (for- 
Vies BUM merly king of Candradvipa) who again was 


though the name father of  Sricandra.? If this Suvarpa- 
Haake ellen candra is identified with the Suvarņa of the 

iar: Rümacarita, then his son Trailokyacandra 
is to be identified with the Candra of the same work. But 


1 Gaudarājamūlā—(V arendra Research Society’s publication), 
p. 50. 
2 Cf the Copper-plate grants of this i a Ind, vol. XIL 
no, I8 and vol, XVII, no. 12. 
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we do not know of any blood-relationship between Madana- 

pala and Trailokyacandre, who, moreover, was not a king of 
Anga. Moreover, this Buddhist line of Candra kings of East 

Bengal belonged to a period probably about a century before 
Madanapāla's time. i 


RADHA GOVINDA BASAK 


The Date of Kaniska 


1. The date of the emperor Kaniska is a great battle-ground 
of Indian chronology. No problem has been discussed so much. 
Almost all historians of early India have joined issue over this subject 
and all. available materials, scanty though they are, have been 
examined from all perspectives, Yet the controversy is going on. 
But ingenuity seems almost to have exhausted itself and at present 
interest appears to flag on this extremely important topic. As can 
naturally be expected from the difficulty of the topic as well as its 
great importance, numerous theories have been advanced and main- 
tained with great zeal, But with the lapse of time, many of them 
have been abandoned even by their originators and others are not 
defended by their sponsors, At present two theories sway the field 
and each has able exponents. The substantial controversy is now 
between ‘those who maintain that Kaniska started the Saka era and 
others who hold that he began to reign about 125 A.C. The uncer- 
tainty which still obtains is in a great measure due to the paucity 
and obscurity of the data at our disposal. The evidence on the 
subject may broadly be divided into two classes: (a) literary, i.e., 
that which is furnished by the classical Chinese histories, other Chinese 
texts and also Greek and Roman accounts ; (b) non-literary, which 

comprises all other sources of information, viz., Numismatics, Archzo- 
. logy, Epigraphy, Palaography and Astronomical calculations. 

2. My attempt in this paper will not be to mention all the 
theories that are current on the topic and to subject them to a detail- 
ed examination. This is no longer necessary and ‘the ground has 
been well covered by Mr, R, D, Banerji in his important paper contri- 
buted to the Indian Antiquary, 1908. At present the Saka era 
theory and the 125 A.C, theory really conflict and all my efforts 
will principall be directed to disproving the latter and establishing 
the former on a more solid basis, Incidentally a word or two will 
be urged against Fleet’s theory of the Vikrama era, but that too with 
the view of discrediting the 125 A.C. theory. Moreover, such a detailed 
examination of all the rival theories appears to me irrelevant, for as 
soon'as we can establish the Saka era theory on solid grounds and 
furnish one or two crucial instances in its support, the other theories 
are automatically disposed of and the onus of proof shifted on to the 
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shoulders of the dissentients. Even the celebrated discussions on. 
the topic by. eminent scholars (reported in the JRAS, 1912-1914) 
do not take into account all the theories that have been advanc- 
ed, and such a procedure appears to be quite reasonable. There the 
topic has. been almost severely restricted to an examination of the 
Vikrama era, Saka era and the «125 A.C, theories and of all possible 
arguments advanced in support of them. 

*3. I shall first of all make a detailed study and examination of 
the literary sources of: our evidence before turning to the non-literary 
ones and try to show how far. they validate the 78 A.C. theory. [ 
shall also attempt to show how far deductions from classical Chinese 
histories are confirmed by the accounts found in Greek and Roman 
works. Three important Chinese historical texts have been examined 
by scholars for constructing the obscure history and chronology of this 
period. They are the Sse-ki (Historical Records) by Ssü-ma-ch'ien, the 
Tsien Han Chou (The History of the First Han) by Pan- ku, and the 
Heou Han Chou (The History of the Second Han) by Fan-ye. The Sse- 
ki was completed before 91 B.C, though the information regarding the 
Ta Yueh-chi, being based on the report of Chang-kien, must have been 
of as early as 129 B. C. The history of the First Han comes down 
to 24 A.C. It was finished by Pan-ku's sister Pan Tchaa after his 
death in 92 A. C. The history of the Second Han covers the period 
* between A. C. 24 and A. C. 220. "The historian lived long after this 
period and died about A. C. 445. He, however, based his chapter on 
the Western Regions on the report of the great general l'an Yong 
(cir. A. C. 125). M. Chavannes mentions in this connection : Fan-ye 
adds that he gives his information from Pan Yong who submitted his 
report to the emperor in the year A. D. 125 or a little while previously. 
This general, the son of the celebrated Pan-ch'ao and the nephew of 
the historian Pan-ku played an important part in the conquest and 
administration of the Western countries during the first years of the 
second century A. D. and none was better placed than he to describe 
the political vicissitudes of the country. Further towards the end of 
the same chapter, Fan-ye incidentally says that he has based his 
chapter on the report of Pan Yong only. It is true, however, that so 
far as the kingdoms of Eastern Turkestan (e.g. Khotan, Kashgar and 
Turfan) are concerned, Fan-ye mentions events which took place 
between A.D. 150and A. D. 170. But this fact does not invalidate 
the substantial claim of the chapter being based on the report of Pan 
Yong. Itis only in regard "to countries which are close to China and 
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have long remained in relation to her that Fan-ye mentions some 
facts posterior to Pan Yong. In short, chapter CXVII of the Heou 
Han Chou treats of the Western countries as they appeared to an 
eye-witness a little before the year 125 of our era; as to the 
additions made by Fan-ye, they never go beyond the year 170, Thus 
though the Eastern Han dynasty lasted from 25 to 220 A. D., the 
chapter onthe Western Countries only speaks of the period 25-125 
and mentions some events which took place in Eastern Turkestan 
between 125 and 170 (vide Toung Pao, 1907, pp. 149 ff.) l 

4. The first work which calls for notice is naturally the work of 
the great Chinese historian Ssü-ma-ch'ien. The references to the Ta 
Yueh-chi occur in the 123rd chapter of the Sse-ki (Historical Records). 
Great is the authority of Ssü-ma-ch'ien. He was a contemporary 
‘of Chang-k'ien and utilised the report of the latter in writing the 
famous chapter. The notices in the Sse-ki as well as in the, Tsien 
Han Chou (History of the First Han) have been variously interpreted. 
We shallin the first instance quote two passages from the Sse-ki 
which tell us of the fortunes and migrations of the Ta Yueh-chi. 
Sse-ki, Kap. 123, fol. 4 : "The great Yueh-chi are about 2 or 3 thousand , 
li westwards from Ta-wan. They live to the North of Wei (Oxus) 
river; to the South lies Ta-hia, to the West Ngan-si, to the North 
Kang-kiu, They form a nomad kingdom. They drive their house- 
hold beasts here and there, and they have the same habitsas the 
Hiung-nu. Their archers are about IO or 20 myriads in number and 
therefore, they were sometimes confident of their power and estimated 
the Hiung-nu as trifling ; but when Mau-tun got on the throng, he 
beat the Yueh-chiand during the time of the Sen-ju Lau-sang, the 
Hiung-nu killed the prince of the Yueh-chi and made of his head a 
drinking vessel Inthe beginning, the Yueh-chi lived between Tun- 
hwang and the Ki-lien. When they were attacked by the Hiung-nu, ` 
they went far away and over in the West, beat the Ta-hia and over- 
threw them. After that they established their capital to the North 
of the Wei river and built a princely court there." Eb., fol. 6-7: “Ta- 
hia lay about 2000 li South-west of Ta-wan and to the South of the 
Wei river. The cities and houses found in the land of these 
people are like those of Ta-wan. The people possess no overlord. 
Each city deposes and sets up petty chiefs separately. The soldiers 
are feeble, afraid to fight but good at commerce. Therefore when 
the great Yueh-chi migrated to the West, they attacked and com- 
. pletely subjugated the Ta-hia. The people of Ta-hia are numerous; 
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they will amount to more than too thousand. Their capital is tbe fort 
of Lansi, There are market streets where men negotiate all things. 
South-east lies the kingdom of Sin-tuh" (vide Marquart, Erangahr 
nach der Geographie des Ps. Moses Xorenaci, Berlin, 1901, pp. 200ff.). 

5. All the facts about the. migrations of the Ta Yueh-chi that 
are. to be found in the Sse-ki have been summarised carefully by 
M. Chavannes in his introduction to the translation of the Sse-ki, 
* We shall translate the relevant passages from the introduction. 
“Among the foreign nations, none could be more hostile to the Hioung- 
nou than the Ta Yue-tche; beaten at first by the Chen-yu Mo-tou 
about the year 176 B.C, they were completely defeated by the Chen- 
yu Lao-chang ín the. year 165. B.C, their king was killed, and of his 
head, in accordance with barbarous custom, the Turkish chief made 
for himself a cup to drink with. + + After this disaster, the Ta Yue- 
tche sought safety in flight; they retired first of all to the valley of 
Ili, but they were soon dislodged by the Ou-suenn and beginning a 
new exodus, made for the West. Next they turned to the South, 
and crossing the Jaxartes invaded Sogdiana which belonged at that 
period to the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom; this state, known to the 
Chinese under the name of Ta-hia, had been already enfeebled by 
the attacks of the Parthian king Mithradates I: (174-136 B.C.) ; so 
they were not able to resist the invaders ; the Ta. Yue-tche could 
drive away the population of Ta-hia to the South of the Oxus and 
establish themselves to the North of the river ; they were not long 
in penetrating to Bactria ; they are the people who at the commence- 
ment pf the īst century of our era conquered India and. founded the 
great Indo-Scythian empire" (vide M, Chavannes’ translation of 
Se-Ma Ts'i'en Tome I, Introd., pp. Ixx f£) 

6. Thus, the notices recorded in the Sse-ki inform us of the 
following significant facts regarding the vicissitudes encountered by 
the Yueh-chi in course of their travels. ` About 165 BC: the 
Yueh-chi lived between the country of Touenn-hoang and the 
. Ki-lien mountains in Chinese Turkestan, About that time vanquish- - 
. ed by the Hiung-nu who killed their king, they migrated for the 
most part towards the West and occupied the territory -of the Se 
who fled to the South. They were chased out of that country by 
the "Wu-sun Koann-mou; and, moving towards the West, came to the 
country of the Ta-hia and subjugated them. When Chang-k’ien 
visited the Ta Yueh-chi about the year 125 B.C, he found them 
settled: in their new country,  Chang-k'ien was deputed: by the 
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‘emperor Ou-ti (140-86 B.C.) to negotiate with the Ta Yueh-chi and to 
bring them back to help the Chinese against the Hiung-nu. On his 
way to the Yueh-chi, he was for ten years a captive among the Hiung- 
nu, But he was a man of strong purpose and unflinching sense of 
duty. Ultimately he was able to escape from captivity and went to 
„the Ta Yueh-chi, He was not, however, successful in his mission. 
On his way back to China, he was again detained fora year. He 
started about the year 135 B.C. from China and after 13 years of 
absence returned about 122 B.C. : 

7. MM. Specht, Boyer and Franke have tried to establish that 
when Chang-k’ien visited the Ta Yueh-chi in c. 125 B.C, they were 
still to the North of the Oxus, and, though they bad completely l 
. subjugated the- country, they had not occupied the territory of Ta- 
hia to the South of the river Oxus. In other words, these scholars 
maintain that though the Yueh-chi defeated the people of Ta-hia 
they did not occupy their lands to the South of the Oxus, After 
some time they crossed the river and made themselves masters of 
the Southern territories. So far the scholars mentioned before agree. 
But they differ as to the time of occupation by the Ta Yueh-chi of 
the territory to the South of the river. M, Chavannes has discussed, the 
question with caution. He expresses his opinion in guarded words, 
“As a matter of course, all that we know about the occupation of 
Ta-hia by the Yueh-chi is that it was posterior to the year 128 B.C." 
In the introduction to his translation of the Sse-ki, he mentions, how- 
ever, "Tchang-k'ien passed a year (probably the year 128 B.C.) with 
the Ta Yue-tche and followed them probably in a campaign which 
they made against the state of Ta-hia”” So it appears that according 
to M, Chavannes the occupation of Ta-hia by the Yueh-chi took place 
about 127 B.C. In opposition to these scholars M. Sylvain Lévi holds 
that “one tries in vain to distinguish two successive phases of occupa- 
tion, the submission at first and then the total conquest." 

8. Before examining the views of Specht, Franke, Boyer and Lévi, 
we shall give a translation of some of the relevant passages from 
the Sse-ki other than those mentioned already. As is naturally to be 
expected, the passages are rather vague, and taken apart from their 
context, can be explained in various ways. It is unfortunate that 
M. Chavannes has not given us a translation of the celebrated chapter. 
T. W. Kingsmill’s version is not always correct. M. Specht in his 
Les Indo-Scythes et l'époque du régne de Kanichka, d’après les 
sources chinoises (Jour. As. 1897, X) and M. Sylvain Lévi in his - 
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. brilliant essay, Notes sur les Indo-Scythes (Jour. As, 1896, VIII; 
- 1897, IX) have cited some of the relevant passages, though they differ 
as to their import. Here are some passages which are relevant 
to the subject-matter of our inquiry, besides those we have noted 
before,- “The Ta Yueh-chi are to the West of Ta-ouan, about 
two or three thousand li; they lived to the North of the Ouei (Oxus) 

river; towards the South are the Ta-hia, to the West the An-si, 
towards the North the Kang-kiu.” In another place (folio 7), after 
having spoken about the An-si and. Tiao-tchi, the Sse-ki thus mentions 
the Ta-hia. The people of Ta-hia are to the South-west of the Ta- 
ouan, about 2000 li to the South of the river Ouei (Oxus)? Now let 
us see what the Sse-ki tells us about the state of the Ta Yueh-chi during 
this period. One must admit that they had subjugated the Ta-hia. 
We read that they came from Ta-ouan and “attacked the Ta-hia and 
thus overcame them” (fol. 4. v. The Ta-hia are described to bea 
peaceful people and as such they could not effectively resist the 

‘onslaught of the Yueh-chi. Asa matter of fact Ssü-ma-ch'en tells 
us that among the Ta-hia “there was no sovereign prince ; ordinarily 
their towns and cities constituted themselves under single chiefs (P). 
Their army was feeble, afraid to fight, good merchants ; at the time of 
their migration towards the West, the Ta Yueh-chi attacked and 
vanquished them and established their domination” (fol. 6, v, vide 
T. W. Kingsmill, JRAS, 1882, pp. 82 ff.). 

9. These passages of the Sse-ki do not go far.' On a cursory 
examination they leave the impression that about the time of Chang- 
kien the Ta Yueh-chi had not taken possession of Ta-hia lands to the 
South of the Oxus. Further the elaborate topographical notes based on 
the Sse-ki and the Tsien Han Chou by M. Boyer do not strengthen such 
a view (vide A.M. Boyer, L'epoque de Kaniska, Jour. As., 1900, xv). 
And we shall show that such a hasty impression does not stand closer 
scrutiny. This we cannot do better than by examining the views of 
MM. Specht and Boyer. These scholars argue that as the capital of 
Ta-hia was to the South of the river and as the Yueh-chi had not made 
it their capital, the Ta Vueh-chi, after having completely subjugated - 
the Ta-hia, occupied only the territory of the latter to the North of 
the river Oxus. The weakness of such. an inference is patent and 

"need not be seriously refuted, These two French scholars have cited 
some other passages from the Sse-ki and the Tsien-Han-Chou which, 

. they consider, settle their view once for all. But their inference does 
not stand close scrutiny, The Sse-ki informs us that the people 
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of Ta-hia were about 2000 li to the South of the Oxus (vide: 
infra. The import of this passage is clear and significant. It 
shows that about: 125 B.C. thé Ta Yueh-chi had penetrated 
far to the South of the Oxus. Specht and Boyer have cited 
some other passages which lend ‘support to their view. The difficulty 
with such passages is that they have been culled at random and we 
are not sure of the context. One cannot be sure in interpreting 
a passage apart from its context. Passages which refer to different 
periods of time have been put in juxtaposition and interpreted in an arbi- 
trary manner. M, Specht quotes the following from the biography 
of Chang-k’ien as found in thé First Han history, which in his opinion 
definitely establishes his assumption. It is this: “Tchang-k’ien from 
among the Yue-tche went to the Ta:hia”” The same passage occurs 
-in the Sse-ki as has been observed by M. Boyer and was probably 
reproduced from it in the Tsien-Han-Chou. Therefore at that epoch, 
holds M. Specht, the Yue-tche and the Ta-hia people formed distinct 
nations. The deduction is no doubt faultless, but its implication is 
not. M. Specht tacitly assumes that the Ta-hia people occupied 
territories to the South of the Oxus while the Yueh-chi were to the 
North ofthe river. Butanother deduction is equally possible and 
. is more in consonance with other facts. The people of Ta-hia having 
been defeated, migrated to some other.land and there set up an 
unstable government. Moreover the territory of Ta-hia which was divi- 
ded into five principalities by the Ta Yueh:chi did not contain much, 
of Bactria proper. So after the defeat, the Ta-hia people might 
have gone further to the south of their territory, leaving back 
some of their rich lands to the Ta Yueh-chi, M. Marquart has pointed 
out this fact with some amount of emphasis, but it has been strangely 
neglected by French savants and also in recent studies. M. Chavannes 
too notes this fact in his translation of the Heou Han Chou. 

10, M. Specht further cites a passage from the Tsien Han Chou 
which runs thus: "After the death of Wang Mang, the authority ' 
of the Governor General Li tch'oung was lost; as his power greatly 
diminished in the Western Countries, the Kang-kiu, the great Yue- 
tche, the Ki-pin, the An-si, the Ou-i were united to China.” This 
passage is probably wrong. And even if it be correct, it does not 
support all of M. Specht's contentions, All that it can show is that 
Ki-pin was conquered by the Ta Yueh-chi some: time after A.C. 
25 and not that Kujüla Kadphises did: not at all begin his vic- 
torious career before, As Ki-pin almost abutted on India, it was 
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probably among the last conquests of Kujüla Kadphises, And so, 
it might have taken place about that.time. M. Sylvain Lévi, how- 
ever, gives strong reasons for doubting the accuracy of this latter 
passage. His words are as follows: “In vain did the minister Wang 
Mang, pretender to the throne, attempt to conciliate the Western 
Countries by rich presents (4 A,D.). The year 8 A.D. marks the official. 
cessation of the relations between China and Si-yi (Western Countries). 
According to tbe testimony of. the imperial historiographer Pan-kou, 
the power of China in those regions was, towards the end of the First 
Han dynasty, in the year 23 of the Christian era, reduced to nothing." 
- Further, if Ki-pin had been independent up to 25 A.C, Pan-ku would 
certainly have mentioned this significant fact in his long account of 
"Ki-pin. But he is silent and stops abruptly. This abrupt ending 
and reticence probably show that his account as quoted by M, Specht 
is an oversight. 

II, There are, however, certain passages in the Memoir.of Chang- 
k'ien as recorded in the Tsien Han Chou which leave no doubt on 
this vexed point. The account runs as follows:. "When the king 
was killed by the Hiung-nu, his widow was raised to the supreme 
power, and having reduced the Ta-hia they ruled over them. * « 
„Chang-k'ien then went to Ta-hia; but to the end he could get no 
satisfactory hold on the Yueh-chi; and after a stay of more tban a 
year he returned * .* About the time, the Yueh-chi, who bad been 
defeated by the Hiung-nu, attacked the king of the Sae on the West; 
and the latter took flight to a great distance southward, his territory 
was occupied by the Yueh-chi. Koann-mou who now felt himself 
strong, asked permission of the Shen-yu ‘to avenge his father's 
wrongs ; moved westwards, attacked and defeated the Ta Yueh-cht, 
who fled still further to the West, and settled in the country of the Ta- 
hia * *" (vide A. Wylie, Notes on: the Western Regions, Jour. 
Anthropological Institute, 1880, vol. X, pp. 66ff.), 

12, This last statement is very significant and sets all doubts 
at rest. It proves that during the period in which Chang-k’ien visited 
the Western regions, the Ta Yueh-chi had not only conquered Ta- 
hia but had also settled in that territory. I have very carefully con- 
'sulted the original Chinese passage and have no doubt about the 
correctness of A, Wylie’s rendering (vide also O. Franke, Beiträge 
aus chinesischen Quellen zur Kenntnis der Türkvólker und Skythen 
Zentralasiens, Berlin, 1904, p. 55). Fortunately we are in a position 
to determine approximately the date of this event, We know that 
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the: Yueh-chi were expelled by the Hiung-nu from their country in 
about 165 B.C. and that they next invaded the country of the Wu-sun, 
their neighbours to the West, and killed their king Nan-teou-mi, 
Then they proceeded still further to the West and attacked the king 
` -of the Se who fled a long way to the South, abandoning his territories 
to the Yueh-chi, The son of Nan-teou-mi, Koenn-mouo, however, 
was brought up by the king of the Hiung-nu. When he grew up, 
Koenn-mouo attacked the Yueh-chi, who fled towards the West and 
established themselves in the territory of the Ta-hia. The interven- 
tion of Koenn-mouo requires at least an interval of twenty years 
between the defeat of the Wu-sun and the submission of Ta-hia. 
The first event took place a short time: after 165° B.C. The second 
falls, therefore, about 140 B.C. Some years, of course, must have 
elapsed before the Yueh-chi could consolidate their power in the 
newly. conquered kingdom and divide it into five well-ordered 
separate yabgous. We can tentatively hold this division of the. terri 
tories to have taken place about the time of the visit of Chang-k'ien, 
that is, about 125 B.C. ' This chronological limit is of great importance. 

13. We shall now show that the Classical notices too substantiate 
this conclusion. Itis generally assumed by scholars that before the 
Ta Yueh-chi had settled down in Bactria, they were conquered 
by some other Mongolian tribe. This view is very much in vogue. Herr 
Marquart has made a very careful study of all statements, Classical and 
Chinese, which bear on this point, in his masterly treatise. F. W. 
Thomas too has incidentally touched this subject in his scholarly 
article on Sakastana. (JRAS, 1906). We shall examine afterwards 
the view of Herr Marquart. The accepted view is well represented 
by Prof, E. J. Rapson. We shall first quote from him and shall 
see how far he is correct, i 

"* * the great Yueh-chi, continuing their movement to the West 
until they came into contact with a people whom the Chinese. called. 
Sse (Sai) or Sek, and who were probably to be identified with the Sakas 
‘of the Jaxartes. The Yueh-chi took possession of the country of 
the Sakas, and the Sakas being driven to the south-west occupied the 
country of the Ta-hia or Bactría." The immediate.cause of the down- 
fall of Greek rule in Bactria would therefore seem to have been an 
overwhelming invasion of ‘Saka hordes who had been driven from 
their own lands. The native inhabitants of Bactria, the Ta-hia or 
Daha, are represented as an unwarlike people living in towns and 
villages which were governed by their own magistrates, * * It is 
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probable that for a brief period Saka warrior chiefs took the place of 
Eucratides and Heliocles as rulers of Ta-hia. Such would appear 
to have been the state of affairs when the Chinese envoy in 126 B.C. 
visited the Yueh-chi and found them still in the territories to the 
North of the Oxus from which they had expelled the Sakas" (vide 
The Cambridge History of India, vol. I, Ancient India, 1922 ; 
pp. £65-6). Prof. Rapson then quotes a passage from Ma-twan-lin in 
support of his contention (vide Remusat, Nouveaux Melanges 
Asiatiques, I, p. 205). 

14. The above extract of Prof. Rapson is incorrect in some parti- 
culars, He-tacitly assumes that the Saka irruption took place about 
135 B.C. (last date of Heliocles according to him, op. cit., p. 700. But 
Herr Franke, on whom Prof. Rapson places so much reliance, thinks 
that “the wandering of the Saka to the South must have taken place 
between the years 174 and 160 B. C" (vide Beiträge etc, p. 56). 
Dr. Vincent Smith too mentions in this connection that “the defeat 
and the flight of the Sakas may be dated with a very close approxima- 
tion to absolute accuracy in the year B. C. 160. We have shown else- 
where that Ta-hia.must have been occupied by the Ta Yueh-chi some 
time about 140 B. C. M. de Lacouperie (Academy, December 31st; 
1887) states the date as “about 143 B, C? Thus Prof. Rapson's 
statement about the occupation of Ta-hia by the Sakas about 135 B. C. 
proves illusory, The Chinese historians definitely negative such a view, 

15. There are other considerations which will show the futility 
of such a contention. The native population of Ta-hia have been 
thus described in the Sse-ki: “In Ta-hia there was no sovereign 
king; ordinarily towns and cities selected particular chiefs, Their 
soldiers were feeble, afraid to fight and fit for commerce, At the time 
of their migration towards the West the Ta Yue-tche attacked and 
vanquished them and established their domination" (fol. 6, v) (vide 
Journal Asiatique, May-june, p. 535). The Tsien Han Chou too 
speaks of the weakness ofthe people of Ta-hia. If, however, as Prof, 
Rapson thinks, the Sakas were the masters of Ta-hia, the conquering 
of this land would nothave been so easy for the Yueh-chi and the 
accurate Chinese historians would never have mentioned them as such 
a weak people and failed to mention the Saka occupation, Prof. 
Rapson, however, seems to rely on the following passage of the 
encyclopedist Ma-twan-lin: “In ancient times: the Hiung-nu having 
defeated the Yueh-chi, the latter went to the "West to dwell in 
Tahia, and the king of -the Sai (Sakas) went southwards to live 
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in Ki-pin, The tribes of the Sai divided and dispersed, so as 
to form here and there different kingdoms.” It is evident that this 
is a very condensed description and is wrong in several particulars, 
As a matter of fact, M. Sylvain Lévi warns us against relying on 
Ma-twan-lin, It says nothing about the conflict with the Wu-sun and 
the defeat of the Ta Yueh-chi by the son of the Wu-sun chief. The 
original sources inform us that the Sakas went to Ki-pin, but the faulty 
extract seems to show that the Sakas were driven out of Ta-hia by 
the Yueh-chi. The Second Han Annals too confirm our contention 
(vide Kap, 96, b, Fol. I. v.). There we read: “The Sai-wang went 
south-ward and passed Hien-tu.” Dr. Franke has shown with 
some certainty that Hien-tu (Hanging Passage) lay “a little to the 
the West of Skardo, near the boundary of the-present Dardistan” 
(vide Beiträge étc., p. 58). Though there has been much controversy 
over the location of Ki-pin nobody has yet ventured to suggest that 
it is Ta-hia, Dr. Vincent Smith too has come to the same conclusion, 
having based his opinion on the Sse-ki and the report of Chang-k’ien 
as summarised by M. Sylvain Lévi. 

16. We shall now see what the classical sources inform us of the 
migrations of the great Asian hordes which played so important a 
part in the troubled history of this region. The notices are 
. fragmentary and vague and, unfortunately, are open to different inter- 
pretations, Franke and Marquart have examined the classical 
sources in detail Our leading authorities on this point are Strabo 
(XI, $11.) and the Prologue to the lost History of Pompeius Trogus 
(XLL) Strabo tells us that "the best known of the nomad tribes . 
are those who drove the Greeks out of Bactria—the Asii, the Pasiani, 
the Tochari and the Sacarauli, who came from the country on the other 
side of the Jaxartes, over against the Sacae Sogdiani, which country 
was also in the possession of the Sacae" The Prologue to the 
lost History of Pompeius Trogus gives still less information, viz. “the 
Saraucae and the Asiani seized Bactria and Sogdiana' (vide the 
Cambridge History of India, p. 459). There can be no doubt that 
Saraucae and Sacarauli are the same. Herr Marquart thinks that 
Pasiani of Strabo and Asiani of Trogus are the same asthe Yueh- 
chi of the Chinese. But there are weighty reasons for supposing that 
the Ta Yueh-chi of the Chinese are the same as the Tochari of Strabo 
(vide Franke, Beitrage etc., p. 30). This is further confirmed by the fact 
that the people of Bactria are called Tochari by Ptolemy and it is 
acknowledged on all hands that about the time of Ptolemy, Bactria 
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was in the possession of the Yueh-chi. Dr. Franke adduces vety 
cogent arguments against Herr Marquart’s identification of Ta-hia 
with the Tochari (vide Franke, Beiträge etc., pp. 30 ff.) and. we think 
that the identification is not tenable. "There is little doubt among 
scholars that the Sacae of Strabo are the same as the Šakas. So, 
even according to him, nomad tribes different from the Sacae drove out 
the Greeks from Bactria, The Prologue to the lost History of 
Pompeius Trogus furnishes no tangible information. It merely says, 
“the Saraucae and Asiani seized Bactria and Sogdiana.” Here too, 
we find that thé Sakas are not credited with the conquest of Bactria. 
Our examination of the Chinese sources too confirms these fragment: 
ary notices of the classical writers. In short, the Greeks were driven 
out of Bactria not by the Sakas as assumed by Prof. Rapson and 
other scholars but by nomad tribes among whom were the Ta Yueh- 
chi. This event must have taken place about 130 B.C. (vide Cam- 
bridge History of India, p. 461) during the reign of Heliocles, We have 
made a long digression to show that the classical historians too 
confirm the statements of the Chinese historians as interpreted by us. 
Now we shall examine again the Chinese sources and see how far 
they enable us to determine the date of Kaniska, 
l 17. We shall turn to the celebrated passage of the Second Han 
History: “Previously the Yueh-chi were defeated by the Hiung-nu ; 
they went to Ta-hia and divided this kingdom into five hi-heou 
(jabgous), which were those of Hieou-mi, Choung-mi, Kouei-choung, 
Hitouen and Tou-mi. More than a hundred years after that the 
hihéou of Kouei-choung named Kieu-tsieu-k’io attacked and 
vanquished the four other hi-heou; he declared himself king” (vide 
M. Chavannes, .Les Pays d’occident d’aprés le Heou Han Chou, 
Toung Pao, Serie, II. vol. VIII, 1907, pp. I49ff.). We have shown 
before that the Ta Yueh-chi had taken possession of the Ta-hia 
territory in about 135 B. C. and from the chronological data supplied 
by the Heou Han Chou we can now conclude that Kieu-tsieu-k'io 
had conguered the four other jabgous and had made himself king 
about 10 B. C. i i 
18. Such a theory, however, goes against the views of 
Specht, Boyer, Franke, Chavannes and other scholars. ‘There has 
been a general tendency to shift back the time of these kings merely 
because there is no mention of them in the earlier Han history, 
But this argumentum ex silentio is misleading in the extreme. There 
cannot be any doubt that neither Kaniska nor any of his successors 
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have been mentioned by Fan-ye in his Heou Han Chou. The passing 
over in silence of so great an emperor is perplexing in the extreme. 
From such reticence the above-mentioned scholars should have con- 
cluded that in the period covered by Fan-ye’s History, Kanigka or any 
of his successors could not have reigned. But they make no such 
_deduction, probably because such a deduction runs against all current 
theories, It must be said to the credit of Dr. R. C. Majumdar that 
he had the courage to follow his logic and maintain that Kanigka 
must have flourished after the period covered by Fan-ye’s history. 
There is much that is admirable in his dissertation. But later dis- 
coveries and investigations have made his carefully worked out theory 
untenable, 

19. No firm conclusion should be drawn from a mere reticence 
in a work which treats of that topic only incidentally. We should 
remember that neither Pan-ku nor Fan-ye was writing a history 
of the Ta Yueh-chi kings. Their mention of them is only incidental 
and fragmentary. M. Lévi felicitously observes, “the notices of foreign 
peoples incorporated in the Annals do not pretend to trace a 
complete history of these people; the compiler contents himself 
with putting together information obtained from time to time 
through chance? There are, however, indirect references in the 
* history of the First Han which make it clear that in the period 
covered by it the advent of Kujula Kadphises had taken place. 
The Tsien Han Chou informs us: "They (Ta Yueh- -chi) have 
five Heih-hows. * * the fifth is the Heih- how of Kao-fou. * * 
These five Heih-hows are all dependent -on the Ta Yueh-chi" (vide 
„A. Wylie, Notes on the Western Regions, Jour. Anthropological 
Institute, 1880). Fanye mentions the first four hi-heou as Yueh- 
chi dependencies and he corrects the fifth into Tou-mi. In his notice 
‘on Kao-fou, Fan-ye says that Pau-ku was mistaken in regarding 
Kao-fou, among the five original Yueh-chi hi-heou. “It is when 
the Yue-tche had triumphed over Ngan-si that they took Kao-fou for 
the first time.” M : 

20. So far so good. It may be that Pan-ku was wrong in mention- 
"ing Kao-fou as an original Yueh-chi hi-heou. But the conclusions 
which have been drawn from this oversight are too ingenious. 
Dr, Franke has doubts whether the accurate Pan-ku could have made 
a mistake (vide O, Franke, Beiträge etc., p. 95). “After all, the correc- 
tion is only slight, Dr. Franke is at great pains to distinguish 
between Tou-mi and Kao-fou, Allthat he can say (a mere assump- 
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tiofi evoked by the stress of necessity) is that Tou-mi might have been 
a part of Kaofou or that it was a new name of the old territory. 
Dr. Franke, however, admits that “in any case we have no correction 
(sufficient enough) to regard as an error the evidence of the very 
reliable earlier Han Annal, alone on the testimony of the later chro- 
nicle without anything more” (vide O. Franke, Beiträge etc., p. 95). 
M. Chavannes, following Dr. l'ranke, observes, *Tou-mi must be near 
though distinct from Kabul.” The so-called correction of Fan-ye who is 
often incorrect appears on closer examination to be more or less illusory. 

21. That Fan-ye is often careless is patent. He says that he based 
his account on the report of Pan Yong, though he mentions 
facts posterior to that general (Toung Pao, 1907, p. 150) Such 
oversights are paradonable, But the interpreters of Fan-ye do him 
greater injustice in claiming for him theories he never claimed for 
himself. Thus Fan-ye is content with observing that Pan-ku is mis- 
taken and says nothing more, But his commentators have a theory 
on this simple statement. The best representative of this school is 
M. Chavannes. We quote his words (Toung Pao, 1907, p. 191): “He 
(Fan-ye) remarks as a matter of fact that Pan-kou isin the wrong to 
count Kao-fou among the five yabgous, for this kingdom could have 
never depended on the Ta Yue-tche in the epoch of the First 
Han; in other words Pan-kou who died in 92 A.D. knew that 
Kao-fou depended on the Ta Yue-tche, but he was mistaken in indi- 
cating this fact in the history of the Earlier Han, for it was after 
the end of this dynasty that the Ta Yue-tche conquered Kao-fou. 
Thus the victories of Kieou-tsieou-kio must necessarily have taken 
place after the end of the First Han (9 A.D.) and before the death 
of Pan-koy (92 A.D). An argument which appears of weight to 
O. Franke (O. Franke, Beitrüge etc., pp. 71-72) is the following : in 
his introduction Fan-ye says that he tells facts posterior to the com- 
. mencement of the period Kien-wou (25-55 A.D.) and that he borrows 
his information from the official report presented by Pan Yong during 
the last years of the reign of the emperor Ngan (107-125 A.D.) ; thus 
Kieou-tsieou-kio and Yen-kao-tchen ought to have ruled between 25 
and 125 A.D. and, as Kieou-tsieou-kio died aged 80 years, his con- 
quests thus might have been reported as between the year 25 and 
the year 50 of our era.” 

22. The interpretations of Chavannes and Franke are ingenious 
in the extreme, But their mistakes are patent. M, Chavannes 
evidently bases his conclusion or the following sentence, 
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viz, & x * this kingdom Kao-fou had never depended on $e 
Ta Yue-tche in the epoch of the first Han. All that Fan-ye himself 
tells us is that Kao-fou was not an original Yue-tche hi-heou, 
and there cannot be any doubt that Pan-kou was mistaken 
in considering Kao-fou as an original Yueh-chi hi-heou. It was only 
a later.dependancy of the Yueh-chi which Kieu-tsieu-kio had conquered. 
The Heou Han Chou tells us that it was after the Yueh-chi had 
triumphed over Ngan-si that they conquered Kao-fu for the first time. 
There is nothing here to show that Fan-ye recorded that the Yueh- 
chi could not have .conquered Kao-fu in the time of the First Han. 
As to Dr. Franke’s arguments, of which M. Chavannes is not sure 
enough, they are of no weight. Fan-yč is often careless and does not 
always observe his own canons. The natural interpretation of the 
statement of Pan-ku would be that in the period covered by his 
history (i.e; up to 25 A.C.) Kao-fu had been conquered by the Yueh- 
chi, and as the fifth Yueh-chi hi-heou Tou-mi and the conquered 
territory were adjoining and probably were together called Kao-fu (as 
Dr. Franke avers) ; he inadvertently named the last principality to be 
Kao-fu. Dr. Franke further suggests that Tou-mi was probably a later 
name for Kao-fu. It does not matter much even if Pan-ku is 
mistaken. It can hardly be denied that in the period covered by 
Pan-ku's history (i.e. up to 25 A. C), Kaofu was already a Yueh-chi 
principality, which was, as Fan-ye tells us, conquered for the first 
time by. Kujula Kadphises, As to the reliability of Pan-ku, Dr. 
Franke himself stands as his sponsor. Moreover it will be interesting 
to note that even Chavannes and Franke's deductions do not run 
directly counter to ours, for they .assign limiting dates for tbe con- 
quests of Kujula and if we turn to the earlier limits set up by them, 
we find to our astonishment that they more or less confirm our deduc- 
tions. 

23. There are other indications in the history of the First Han 
which too show that the unification of the Yueh-chi principalities had 
already taken place. It is strange that such significant facts have 
been left out of consideration. Inthe very beginning of his notice 
of the Ta Yueh:chi, Pan-ku tells us that “the capital of the kingdom 
of the Ta Yueh-chi is the city of Keen-she, distant from Chang-gan, 
11, 600 li” (vide A. Wylie, Jour. Anthropological Institute, 1880, 
p. 40). Fan-ye too tells us that “the kingdom of the Ta Yue-tche 
has for capital the city of Lan-che.” The accurate researches of 
MM. Chavannes and Lévi leave little room for doubt that these two 
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wnames are really the same (vide Toung Pao. 1907, p. 187 ff) Now for 
our argument. We know from Fan-ye that it was Kujula Kadphises 
who conquered the four other Yueh-chi principalities and declared 
himself king. The mention of a single capital of the Ta 
Yueh-chi by Pan-ku which was the same as the capital of the Ta 
Yueh-chi mentioned by Fan-ye is significant. It shows without any. 
trace of doubt that in the period covered by the earlier Han 
Annals, the centralisation of the Yueh-chi power had taken place. 
Who was the author of this centralisation we learn from Fanye. As 
the name of the two capitals is the same, there should not be any 
reasonable doubt that already before 25 A.C, Kujula Kadphises had 
united the five Yueh- chi hiheou into one single kingdom whose 
capital was Keen-she (= Lan-che). e 

24. There is another fact which strongly supports our contention. 
Pan-ku gives a Jong account of Ki-pin which he describes as “a great 
kingdom." But it is strange that Fan-ye omits it altogether. The 
only, explanation that is possible for such omission is that at the 
commencement of the period covered by Fan-ye's history, Ki-pin was 
already a Yueh-chi dependency and so Fan-ye does not describe it 
separately. 

25. Oue of the main arguments for relegating the first and the 
second Kadphises to a later period is based on the report of Pan-ku 
regarding Ki-pin. We know from the second Han history that 
Kujula Kadphises conquered Ki-pin. Now if it can be shown that 
Ki-pin was independent up to a certain period, Kujula cannot be 
placed before that period. The transactions of Ki-pin as found in 
Tsien Han Chou are fragmentary and end abruptly, One cannot 
but wonder when one finds how Pan-ku has been misinterpreted, 
We shall quote in extenso the details about Ki-pin and then draw 
our conclusion. “From the time that the emperor Woo-te opened up 
communication with Ki-pin, the rulers of that kingdom, in view of 
"extreme distance, had considered themselves safe from’ the intrusion 
of a Chinese army. In this confidence the king Woo-tow-laou on 
several occasions put the Chinese envoys to death. On the death 
of Woo-tow-laou, his son, who had succeeded to tbe dignity, sent.an 
envoy with offerings to China ; Wan Chung the Protector General, 
at the barrier, was sent to escort him home. He again wished to 
take Wan Chung's life ; but the latter becoming aware of his intention, 
entered into a plot with the king of Yang-keu's son Yin-muh-foo, which 
resulted in an invasion ofthe country when the king was killed, and 
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Yin-muh-foo installed as king of Ki-pin, and received the seal and 
ribbon of investiture from China. Afterwards the military marquis 
Chou Tih, who was sent to Ki-pin, managed to get on bad terms with 
Yin-muh-foo, when the latter put the felon’s collar on the envoy, killed 
-his assistant and attendants, more than seventy persons in all, and 
then sent an envoy with a letter to. the emperor, acknowledging his 
transgression. But the country being among the unregistered and , 
impracticable - regions, the emperor Yuen-te discharged the envoy, 
communication’ being cut off by the Hindukush. In the time of the 
emperor Ching-te (B. C. 32-7) Kipin again sent an envoy with offerings 
-. and an acknowledgment of guilt. The supreme board wished to send 
an envoy with a reply to escort the Kipin envoy home" (vide M. 
Specht, Les Indo-Scythes et l'époque de Kanichka, d'aprés les sources 
chinoises, Jour. As., 1897, X, p. 162 ff. and O. Franke, Beiträge, etc., - 
p. 63). Too-kin, however, resisted the proposal and ultimately 
prevented the sending of an embassy. 

26. The date of the embassy according to Li-tai-ki-sse-nian-pao (liv, 
xxvii, fol. 7,see also Jour. As., X, 1897, p. 163), is 25 B.C. So all 
that we can legitimately conclude from. this passage is that Ki-pin was 
independent up to 25 B.C. We cannot corīclude that it was so up to 
7 B.C. merely because the emperor Ching-te ruled up to that date. 
All who want a shifting back of the date of Kujula Kadphises have 
assumed this. The important fact, however, to remember in this 
connection -is that as the emperor Yuen-te (48-33 B. C.) refused 
to take. notice of'a bloody affront and left Ki-pin unmolested, there 
must have been some reason that led Ki-pin to conciliate China again. 
The answeris what M. 'Sylvain Lévi suggests: "In vain did Ki-pin 
under the menace of a pressing peri], acknowledge its fault and offer 
reparation to.the successor of Youan-ti ; Tcheng-ti (32-7 B. C.) imitated 
the prudent reserve of his predecessor and doubtless abandoned the 
unfortunate Ki-pin to an invasion, of the Yue-tche, which was led by 
Kieou-tsieou-kio” (Jour. As., Jan-Feb., 1897, p. 22), As the embassy 
of Ki-pin reached China some time in 25 B.C. itis natural to infer 
that the invasion of Kujula Kadphises took place some time after 
- 25 B.C. This we find to accord with what we have observed. 
above. 

. 27. Itis much to be regretted that there is no direct reference 
to Kaniska in the history of Fan-ye. But there are one or two facts 
which are significant and which tend to show that he was ruling 
towards the end of the first century A.C. The biography of Pan- 
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ch’ao contains the description of a disastrous northern expedition by 
& Yueh-chi king which more or less tallies with the Buddhist stories 
‘translated by M. Sylvain Lévi and also with the accounts recorded 
by the celebrated Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang, We shall quote 
in extenso from the biography of Pan-ch’ao (vide Toung Pao, 1906, 
Pp. 232-3, traduction par M. Chavannes): “Formerly the Yue-tche 
had aided the Chinese in invading Kiu-che (Tourfan) and rendered 
them signal services ; this year (88 A. D.) they offered as tributes 
precious stones (?), fou-pa, and lions; they took this. occasion for 
demanding in marriage a princess of the house of Han. Pan Tchao 
arrested and sent back the ambassador ; from this moment there was 
enmity and resentment (between the Yue-tche and the Chinese}. In 
the second year (Yong-yuan, 90 a. D.), the Yue-tche sent their viceroy 
Sie at the head of 16000 soldiers to attack (Pan) Tchao; the army of 
(Pan) Tchao was small in number and was greatly afraid ; (Pan) Tchao 
appeared before the military forces (which were in evidence) and said, 
‘Though the soldiers of the Yue-tche be numerous, they have travelled 
several thousand li from home in crossing the Tsong-ling; they have 
not convoys ofstores; is that trouble enough to be unquiet ? Let 
us confine ourselves to gathering all the cereals and to guarding them 
well. The invaders would be famished and exhausted and would 
submit themselves ; in some dozen of days at most everything will 
be finished.’ Sie, however, advanced and attacked (Pan) Tchao ; 
but he could not subjugate him (Tchao) ; besides he could get nothing 
by pillage. (Pan) Tchao calculating that the rations of Sie are going . 
to be exhausted and that certainly he (Sie) would ask Kieou-tseu 
(Koutcha) to help, despatched several hundreds of soldiers to the 
Eastern territory to wait in the way of the Yue-tche ;asa matter of 
fact, Sie sent horsemen who carried gold, silver, pearls and precious 
stones for making a present of them to Kieou-tseu (Koutcha); the 
` soldiers of (Pan) Tchao who were in ambush barred their way, attacked 
and killed them all; they took the head of the ambassador to show 
it to Sie; he became greatly afraid and delegated an embassy for 
admitting his fault and expressing his desire to go back safe and 
sound ; (Pan) Tchao let him go and he returned. From that moment 
the Yue-tche were greatly fear-stricken and offered every tribute and 
present.” 

28. Here we find record of a disastrous northern expedition. We 
have reminiscences of a similar disaster in a story translated by 
M. Sylvain Lévi (vide Jour, As, Nov-Dec., 1896, p. 482ff.). "e « x 
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The people of the three regions submitted ; under the hoofs of 
the horse which the king Ki-ni-tcha’ rides all are broken and subjuga- 
ted, The king said: I have subjugated three regions ; all have come 
for refuge to me ; the region of the North alone has not yet submitted, 
If I subjugate them I shall not profit by any other opportunity against 
anyone whoever he may be; but I do not know the best means of 
succeeding in it, On hearing these words the people of the king 
deliberated among themselves: ‘The king is greedy, cruel and 
unreasonable ; his frequent campaigns and conquests have fatigued 
the army of his servants. He does not know.how to content 
himself; he wishes to rule over the four quarters, The garrisons are 
stationed in distant frontiers and our relatives are away from us. 
Such being the situation, we should be of one opinion to get rid of 
him. After that we may be happy. As the king was ill, they 
covered him with a quilt anda man sat on it and the king expired 
inan instant" Another story refers to this northern expedition in 
clear terms: “On the earth, three of the four quarters were at peace ; 
the northern region alone had not yet submitted and prayed for 
protection, Soon he equipped a fearful army for chastising it, He 
made the Hou (barbarians) march in front, and the white elephants as 
the head of the column and as guides. The king followed, and he led 
the way in the rear of the army. He wished to go just upto the 
Tsoung-ling, In crossing the passes those who mounted the elephant 
andthe horses in front (en téte) could not advance. The king, very 
much surprised, addressed in such terms: ‘Many times have I rode 
on you to punish the rebels, Three regions obey me in peace, Why 
then do you not like to follow to-day your way? * * *" There can be 
little doubt that the Yueh-chi king is Kaniska himself. The history 
ofthe second Han confirms it strongly. Fan-Ye tells us that Vima 
did not rule in India himself. He appointed a viceroy instead. Now 
in this episode, a Yueh-chi king of India is mentioned who sent his 
viceroy to fight against Pan-Ch'ao. So this king cannot be Vima 
and a fortiori not Kujula. This fact disproves one of the main argu- 
ments in favour of the 125 A.C. theory. So the king of the Yueh- 
chi at that time was either Kaniska or one of his successors. But on 
other considerations, it is almost certain that Kaniska was then ruling. 
29. In these stories we find that the North alone did not pay him 
homage and that his northern expedition was unsuccessful This 
strikingly confirms the ignominous expedition against Pan-Ch'ao as 
recorded in the First Han Annal And we may be sure that the 
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king whose general was so ingloriously defeated by Pan-Ch'ao was 
no other than Kaniska, This gives us a certain chronological datum 
"for him and we may almost be certain that Kanigka was ruling in 
„the year go Ac. We have dated. inscriptions of Kaniska which run 
from the year 3 tothe year 23. If we refer these dates to the Śaka 
era, the period of his reign falls between 81 A.C. and 101 A.C, This 
talies with the Pan-Ch'ao episode. 1 
30. Now we shall cite another passage from the History of the 
Second Han which goes to show that there was a certain Kaniska who 
was ruling about 114 A.C. "During the rule of the emperor Ngan, 
during the period Yuan-tchou (114-116 A.D.) N gan-kouo, king of Sou-le 
(Kashgar) exiled to the Yue-tche (Indo-Scythians) his maternal uncle 
Tchen-pan for some fault; the king of the Yue-tche took the latter 
in affection, Later Ngan-kouo died without leaving an issue ; his 
mother directed the government of the kingdom; she arranged with 
the people of the country to place on the throne, as king of Sou-le, 
Yi-fou who was the son of a younger brother of Tchen-pan born of 
the same mother as he. Tchen-pan was informed of it and addressed 
a request to the king of the Yue-tche to inform him (pour lui dire), 
‘Ngan-kouo had no child ; those who were agnates are of young 
age; if one wants to place on the throne a member of the family 
of the mother of Ngan-kouo, I am the uncle of Yi-fou and it is I 
who: should be the king” The Yue-tche at that time sent soldiers 
` to escort and to carry him to Sou-le, The people of the latter king- 
doni had for a long time respect and affection for Tchen-pan ; besides 
they feared the Yue-tche ; they arranged, therefore, to despoil Yi-fou 
of his seal and ribbon.and to go before Tchen-pan whom they 
nominated king. However, they gave to Yifou the title of the 
Marquis of the city of Pan-kao, Later on So-kiu (Yarkand) revolted 
several times in succession against Yu-tien and put itself under the 
dependence of Sou-le (Kashgar). Sou-le could, therefore, thanks to 
its power, become a rival kingdom to Kieou-tseu (Koutcha) and Yu- 
tien (Khotan).” This long account regarding. Kashgar informs us in 
so many words that about 114 A.C. a certain relative of the king of 
Kashgar was a hostage of the Yueh-chi king and that later on this . 
exiled king was placed on the, throne of Kashgar, the people .of which 
kingdom were greatly afraid of the Yueh-chi. All doubts might have 
been set at rest if Fan-ye had mentioned the name of the Yueh-chi king. 
But'.as he did not, we have to depend on other sources to ascertain 
who this: king might have been, 
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31. Certain facts noted by Yuan Chwang in his account of Chia- 
pishih tend to show that this king was Kaniska. Thus we read, 
“When Kaniska reigned in Gāndhāra, his power reached the neigh- 
bouring states and his influence extended to distant regions. As he 
kept order by military rule over a wide territory reaching to. the east 
of Tsung-ling, a tributary state of China to the West of the Yellow 
River through fear of the king’s power sent him (princes as) hostages” 
(vide Watters’ Yuan Chwang, vol. I, p. 124). Again, “When Kaniska 
was reigning, the fear of his name spread to many regions, so far even 
as to the outlying vassals of China to the West of the Yellow River. 
One of these vassal states being in fear sent a hostage to the court 
of king. Kaniska (the hostage being apparently a son of the ruler of 
the state). * * «” (op, cit., p. 292). These passages show that even . 
at the time when Yuan Chwang visited Kapisa, there was a faint 
reminiscence of a certain prince of a Western feudatory of China as 
having been a hostage of Kaniska. The accounts do not go far. But 
the similarity is striking. So it is permissible to infer that the king 
of the Yueh-chi referred to in the Heou Han Chou is the same as 
the great Buddhist emperor Kaniska, 

32. This piece of evidence is, however, not of a demonstrative 
nature. But Herr Marquart is almost fascinated by the similarity. 
In his learned work, we find a brilliant discussion of this 
datum (vide J. Marquart, Eran-sahr, Berlin, 1901, p. 283). He also 
brings forward in support of his contention the fact that the Han 
monastery is called by Hoei-li (biographer of Yuan Chwang) as Sa- 
la-kio, He thinks that this word represents the Chinese Shu-lek 
(Kashgar) as root word. “People named, therefore, the prince of 
Kashgar, who lived in the court of Kaniska in India according to 
the well-known rule of Panini (IV, I, 173) with a tadrāja form, 
Saraka and built for him the monastery of Sarakawati, cloister of the 
prince of Saraka. If this interpretation be correct, we obtain at the 
same time a decided synchronism for Kanigka : he must have been 
already on the throne between 107-113” (op. cit., p. 283). Dr. Franke, 
however, doubts this without showing sufficient reason. M. Specht 
was the first to draw attention to this fact. Both Marquart and Specht: 
have concluded that this king must be Kaniska. 

33. But Kanigka’s inscriptional dates ran up to the year 23. Refer- 
ring this to the Saka era we get the equivalent to be ror A.C. So 
here was a puzzle. Two conclusions would follow: (1) Kanigka could 
not have started the Saka era, or (2) there were two Kanigkas, 
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Herr Marquart held the former view and so too M. Specht. 
But we have now a new record which can reconcile both these 
apparently conflicting facts. This later discovered inscription is dated 
in the year 41 ofa Kaisara Kaniska. Referred to the Saka era the 
date turns out to be 119 A.C. Soatthis period there was a great 
Kaisara Kaniska and this king might well have been hinted at by 
Yuan Chawng. It may also be that in later tradition these two kings 
were confused and Yuan Chwang ascribed the exploits of the one to 
the other, It is premature as yet to say if the Kaniska whose inscrip-. 
tional dates run from the year 3 to the year 23 is the sameas this 
Kaisara Kaniska. Mr, R, D. Benerjee who has a theory of his own 
holds that they are one, while Dr. Lüders and other scholars differ. - 
Anyway, even if we consider them as distinct, still the theory that 
one Kaniska founded the Saka era is not hurt by the facts recorded 
in the transactions of Sou-le by Fan-ye. 

34. The compendium of Wei in a curious notice on Buddhism, 
preserved for us by San-koo-tchi, makes mention of the Yueh-chi, 
(vide Journal Asiatique, Jan-Fev., 1897, p. 14 and O, Franke, Beiträge, 
etc, p. 91). There has been much controversy about the interpreta- 
tion of this passage between MM. Lévi and Specht. To me the 
interpretation of Lévi and Franke appear to be correct. In the 
words of Prof. Hermann von Oldenberg, the text tells us in short 
that “in the year 2 B. C, a Chinese official .had learnt to know 
Buddhist sütras by oral transmission, through the agency of an 
ambassador of the king of the Yue-chi” (vide Journal of the Pali 
Text Society, 1910-12, p. 4; vide also O Franke, Beiträge, etc, 
pp. 9-92). Thus in 2 B.C, we find a king of the Ta Yueh-chi and 
not the head of a hi-heou, He might have had Buddhistic incli- 
nation, We. may conclude from this fact that the centralisation of 
the Yueh-chi power had already taken place in 2 B.C. And as 
Fan-ye tells us that it was Kujula Kadphises who first conquered 
the four other principalities and made himself king, it is permissible 
to conjecture that already in 2 B. C, Kujula had completed his 
conquest at least of the four other Yueh-chi hi-heou, The coins of 
Kujüla too testify to his Buddhistic inclination. In many of them we 
have the curious and patently Buddhistic epithet dhramathidasa, M 
may be noted in this connection that M. Sylvain Lévi thinks that 
this Yueh-chi king was Kaniska, And as Kaniska ruled about 
2 B.C, he might have started the Vikrama era, So according to 
M. Lévi, the centralization of the Yueh-chi power had already taken 
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place about 2 B.C. It will be shown later on that the Vikrama 
era theory is no longer tenable, and yet M. Lēvi too supports some of 
out inferences indirectly. 

35. Thetraditionalhistory of the iritroduetion of Buddhism into China 
throws some light on the troubled history of this period. But here our 
authorities are vague. The facts of this introduction of Buddhism have 
been told by a number of writers (vide M, H. Maspero, B. E. F. E. O., 
- Tome X, 1910, p. 95 ff.) M. Maspero has cited twelve Chinese texts, 
historical as well as Buddhistic, which were written between the second 
and the sixth century of the Christian era, The different texts vary 
slightly but the central fact is the same in all of them, viz, the 
emperor Ming of the Eastern Han saw in a dream the Buddha and 
. sent an embassy to India to inquire about the religion of the Sakya- 

muni The limiting dates for the sending of the embassy and its 
return are between 61 and,75 A.C. in all the texts. A comparison. 
of all the texts leaves little room for doubt that Tien. tchou was then 
in the possession of the Ta Yueh-chi. One of the texts, viz," Houa 
Hou King (composed between 305 and 310 A. C. ?) leaves the impression 
that Sravasti was included .in the Yueh-chi dominions. Even if this 
be called in.guestion, it can never be doubted that the sozdisant 
Tien-tchou was, between 61 and 75 A. C., a Ta Yueh-chi principality. 
A very important deduction can be made from these various state- 
“ments of the texts translated and examined by M, Maspero. The 
Ta Vueh-chi king during that epoch was certainly not Kaniska, 
The edifying Buddhist texts would never have missed the chance 
of associating the honoured name of the great emperor with the 
formal introduction of Buddhism in China. M. Maspero questions 
the correctness of the whole episode of the introduction of Buddhism 
.into China at the time of the emperor Ming. -He may or may not 
be correct. He appears to .be.unjustly sceptical. But even if the 
story of Buddhist propaganda be exaggerated, there is no reason 
for doubting that about that time Tien-tchou was a Yueh-chi 
principality and that the Yueh-chi king at that time was somebody 
else than Kaniska. Most probably he ascended the throne’ some 
time afterwards. So this too accords with our view and strongly 
supports our thesis, 

36. Eliot in his Hinduism and Buddhism (vol. II, p. 64, note) 
has-mentioned a fact which is very damaging to the 125 A.C. 
theory, and supports the view that Kaniska started the Saka era. 
The catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka states that An-shih-kao 
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(148-170 A.C.) translated the Mārgabhūmisūtra of Saügharaksa 
who was the chaplain of Kanigka. It is very rare fora Chinese 
translator to translate a work immediately after it is written. So it 
is quite natural to think that the original work was written some time 
ago, say, about A. C. 100, Kaniska must have been living before 
that date and as such he might naturally have established the Saka 
era. But it must be said that this piece of evidence only. furnishes 
a dependable terminus ante quem for Kaniska, i.e, 148 A. C, but 
does not tell us definitely anything about the terminus post quem 
and also does not absolutely forbid Sir John Marshall's theory. 

37. We shall now turn to the evidence of the coins and sée how 
far numismatics support our thesis. Nobody until recently questioned 
the fact that Kujula Kadphises came after Hermaeus, the last Greek . 
ruler of Kabul, As a matter of fact, all numismatists agree in holding 
that Hermaeus was superseded by Kujula. Kadphises. Such was 
also the opinion of Prof. E. J. Rapson, our finest numismatic scholar. 
In his masterly monograph on Indian Coins (Grund. d. indo- "ar. Phil, 
1898) we read on page 16: “The numismatic of the progress of 
this Kusana conquest of the kingdom of Hermaeus is complete. The 
coins show the following sequence—(1) Hermaeus alone (Gardner, 
p.62); (2 Kujula Kadphises associated with Hermaeus, i. e, obv. 
ERMAIOU, rev. in Kharosthi Kujula Kasasa (Plate II, 7; cp. 
Gard, p.120); (3) Kujula Kadphises alone, i.e, obv. KOZOULO- 
KADPHIZOU, rev. Kujula Kasasa (Plate II, 8; cp. Gard. p. 122). 
: Mr. R. A. Whitehead too says in this connection (vide Indo-Greek 
Coins, Lahore Mus. Cat., vol. I, Oxford, 1914, p. 172): es * * that 
coins of the Indo-Greek prince are known which bear on the Kharostht 
side the name of a barbaric ruler, Kujulakasa, the Kugāņa. When 
without further alteration of type, we find that the name of this 
Kusana chief in the form KOZOYLOKADPHIZES makes its appear- . 
ance also on the Greek side of the coinage, and the name of Hermaios: 
finally disappears, then it beeomes certain that this Kadphises, leader 
of the Kusana race, was the conqueror who subverted the Greek 
dominion in Kabul, and that in him we must recognise the ruler 
whose name the Chinese transcription, always cumbersome and phone- 
tically defective, reproduces as Kieu-tsieu-khio”” As a matter of fact 
the numismatic evidence in favour of the above conclusion is so com- 
plete that without violating all canons of numismatic judgment we 
. cannot postulate any other theory. So too thought Prof. Rapson 
once, But in his chapter on the “Scythian and Parthian Invaders” 
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in the Cambridge History of India, he advances novel theories which 
are in opposition to all that he thought before. He writes: “It 
was formerly held by the present writer that these hostile invaders 
were the Kusāņas who came over the .Paropanisus from Bactria ; and 
the testimony of coins, on which the name of the last Yavana king, 
Hermaeus, and the first Kusana conqueror, Kujula Kadphises, are 
found in association, seemed to justify this conclusion. But a fuller 
‘consideration of all the available evidence shows that the opinion 
of Dr. F, W. Thomas is almost entirely correct, viz, that there was an 
intermediate period during which the Pahlavas were in possession of 
Kabul." 

38. The fuller evidence furnished by Dr. F. W. Thomas is mainly 
based on a superficial study of the facts supplied by the First Han 
history. As a matter of fact Dr. Thomas bases his conclusion on . 
tlie observation of Fan-ye that Kao-fu was in the possession of the 
Parthians before it was conquered by Kujula Kadphises. Now it 
is on the first hand debatable if the Parthians of Fanye are the 
same as the Indo-Parthians. However, as the Arsacids have never 
been credited with the conquestof Kabul, Mr. J. Kennedy in his 
interesting essay “The Secret of Kaniska" (JRAS, 1912) got out of 
the difficulty by holding the Parthians of Fan-ye to be the same as 
the Indo-Parthians, The Heou Han Chou, however, hardly justifies 
such a view. But after all, it is not quite impossible and it may be 
that the Indo-Parthians held Kabul in sway for some time. The 
numerous coins of Gondopharnes at Begram seem to justify such a 
view. It is also remarkable that Gondopharnes was almost certainly 
the last Indo-Parthian ruler of that region, his followers being Indian 
rulers as is proved by the distribution of their coins. It is now admitted 
on all hands that Gondopharnes ruled between 19 A.C. and 45 A.C. 
So Kujula must have wrested Kabul from him some time between 
these dates, Thus we have another important chronological datum 
for the date of Kujula. 

39. Prof. Rapson, however, advances another theory which is strik- 
ing. He says at the very end of the chapter: “It was probably not until 
at least seventy years after the death of its last Yavana king that 
Kabul valley. passēd from the Pahlavas to the Kugāņas, the next 
suzerain power in Afghanistan and N. W. India.” This separation of 
Hermaeus and Kujula Kadphises in point of time presents insuperable 
numismatic difficulties and what Prof, Rapson has to say in defence - 
does not substantiate such a claim. But really he does not say 
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anything in defence of his new theory. Further, he makes the extra- 
ordinary statement that *a coinage bearing his name and his types 
was issued by his conquerors until a much later date,” But these very 
conquerors (Kusanas) according to Prof. Rapson had an extensive 
coinage of their own. It is a wonder that they should humour them- 
selves by reproducing in toto the coins of a foreign defeated king without 
' even adding an insignia of their own. This later theory of Prof. Rapson, 
I am afraid, has to be given up. It is too much conjectural and much 
too against numismatic facts, The thing is that Prof. Rapson gets 
into this difficulty by his adherence to the views propounded by Dr. 
F. W. Thomas. The Chinese historians say that the Parthians were 
in possession of Kabul before the Kusanas and from this Prof. 
Rapson and Dr. Thomas conclude that the -founder of the Indo- 
„Parthian kingdom or somebody else near about must have 
conquered Kabul. But the truth seems to be what Dr. H. C. Ray 
Chaudhuri suggests in his Political History of Ancient India (1923), 
viz, that Hermaeus and Kujula were at first friendly. But Gondo- 
pharnes ousted the former and this furnished a causus belli and Kujula 
took up arms against Gondopharnes.  Gondopharnes ruled most 
probably between 19 A.C. and 45 A. C. and therefore Kujula must 
have wrested Kabul some time between these dates. Gondopharnes 
was at first a viceroy of Azes II (vide Cambridge History of India, 
1922, pp. 577-8) and when he became paramount, it was natural 
enough that Gondopharnes would first conquer Kabul which was so 
near to his territory and which being an ally of the formidable Yueh- 
chi was such a potential danger. Anyway, the conquest of Kao-fu 
„must have taken place about 25 B.C.asit is considered a Kusana 
principality by implication in Pan-ku's history of the First Han 
dynasty. In his attempt to defend a hopeless cause, Prof. Rapson 
even makes contradictory statements. . Thus on page 562 of the 
Cambridge History of India, he says: "whose (Kujula Kadphises’) 
date can scarcely be earlier than 50 A. C., since according to Sir 
John Marshall’s observations, the evidence .of the discoveries at 
Taksaéilà shows that he was rather later than Gondopharnes who is 
known to have reigned during the period from 19 A. D. to 45 A. D." 
Again after a’ few pages (op. cit., p. 584), on the strength of the same 
premises, he observes: “It is, therefore, by no means impossible 
that Kujula Kadphises may have been not later than, but contemporary 
with, Goridopharnes”. —_ 

40. There are one or.tvro striking facts which strongly support 
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the 78 A. C. theory for Kaniska, and which have not received 
sufficient attention at the hands of the numismatists, Prof, Rapson 
observes in his Indian Coins (1898, p. 17): “Hima Kadphises * * + 
was the first to issue the gold coinage +æ no specimens which can 
possibly have been struck in India, during the two centuries previous l 
to the date of Hima Kadphises, are to be found in the collections of 
the present day. The large gold coinage of the Kugāņas have been 
attributed to the influx of Roman gold into India at this period. 
Certain it is that the Roman weight-standard (aurous=124 grains or 
8,035 grammes) was adopted in India at this time. Pieces of 
the weight of two aurei were only struck by Hima Kadphises; the 
largest gold coins of his successors are aurei.” Prof. von Oldenberg 
too observes (Journal of the Pali Text Society, I9IO-I2, p. 4, 
. footnote): “For the second Kadphises (and equally for Kaniska 
and his followers) we have to take into account the approximation 
of his gold coinage to that of the Roman aurei, first minted in 
any considerable numbers under Augustus (Gardner: B. M. Cat, 
LIII)" So it is permissible to infer that as Vima Kadphises imitated 
a coin standard which prevailed in Rome from 2 B.C. onwards, he 
came some time after that date, We have here another solid chrono- 
logical datum which also enables us to find out a chronological limit 
for Kujula. 

41. Almost all numismatists are agreed in identifying Kozala 
, Kadaphes with Kujula Kadphises (vide Rapson: Indian Coins, 1898, 
p. 16, article 66; R. B. Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, 1974, p. 173). 
There is much to support this identification, The arguments favour- 
able to this assumption has been well summarized by M. Boyer in 
L'Epoque de Kaniska (Jour. As. 19c0, xv) Prof. von Oldenberg 
observes in this connection: “Mention should here be made of the 
frequently noted similarity between the copper coins (Kozola Kada- 
phes) and coins ofthe later Augustan era, Prof. Dressel says that 
the head certainly recalls Augustus. Dressel, however, is not sure 
whose head is imitated and hesays that the heads may well be of 
Gaius, of Claudius or even of Nero during the early part of his reign,” 
Anyway ifthis piece of evidence is worth anything, which certainly 
itis, it tends’ to show that the Kozola type ofthe coins of Kujula 
Kadphises was coined some time about the beginning of the Christian 
era, The terminus post quem for Kujula thus comes to 4 B.C. and 
supports the Chinese Annals in a striking manner. It must be noted, 
however, that Director von Sallet regards the similarity as only: 
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fortuitous (vide A. von Sallet, Nachfolger Alexanders des Grossen in 
Bactrien und Indien, Berlin, 1883, p. 56 and p. 81), though on purely 
numismatic grounds he concludes that Kaniska flourished about 
70 A. C. Prof. von Oldenberg too relying on the careful studies of 
von Sallet thought that Kanigka started the Saka era. He has 
' since changed his view and is inclined to place him about 90 A. C, 
M. Boyer also agrees with him. Dr. F. W. Thomas too partially 
‘assented to this view, probably because of his great regard for Prof. 
von Oldenberg, though he considers the other possibility, viz., of 
Kaniska's starting the Saka era, as quite possible. 

We shall now turn to Archaeology and see how far its 
eo confirm the Saka era theory. The evidence of archaeological - 
stratification is often of a very strong character and cannot be easily 
called into question, But that even its apparent inferences are to be 
checked by extraneous evidence is to be seen in the observations of 
Prof. Rapson (see Cambridge History of India, 1922, p. 584, para- 
graph 1). Still in this case it proves with a great amount of certainty 
that Kujula and Vima flourished before the Kaniska group, as we 
shall prove on more solid grounds. Sir John Marshall is at great 
pains to refute the theory of Dr. Fleet. His refutation of Dr. Fleet’s 
assumption that the Kaniska group prēceded Kujula ond Vima 
taken along with other facts may be considered final. : 

43. Thus the collocation of the ‘coins of Kanigka, Kujula and 
Vima in the Manikyala tope no. 2 proves conclusively Sir John 
Marshall’s contentions, Too much has been made of the Ahin Posh 
find, while the more important and dated Manikyala tope no. 2 (vide 
F. W. Thomas: The Date of Kaniska, JRAS., 1913, p, 645), 
has been more or less neglected. Hermann von Oldenberg has 
indeed noticed it in his classical essay on the date of Kaniska, but 
he too fails to grasp its great significance, The vessel which contained 
the coins is dated in the 18th year of Kaniska and in it have been 
found. the following coins: 8 AE of Kujula, Vima and Kaniska; 
4 AV of Kaniska, 7 AR Roman denarii (plates of M. Antony). 
The coin of Antony shows that the tope must have been built somé 
time after 43 B.C. (allowing for the time occupied by the coins to 
travel so long a distance from Rome to India). We do not know the 
exact date óf the coin of M. Antony. It may be later than 43 B. C. 
but in any case not earlier. The evidence of the inscription shows 
conclusively that it was built in the 18th year of Kaniska. The 
. presence of the coins of Kujula and Vima is remarkable, The collo- 
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cation of the coins shows beyond doubt that Kujula and Vima 
flourished before and not after Kaniska, a thesis maintained with 
so much learning and ingenuity by the late Dr. Fleet. As a matter 
of fact Dr. Fleet’s theory that Kaniska founded the Vikrama era 
rests fundamentally on his assumption that the Kujula group 
came after the Kanigka groups. As now the collocation of coins 
disproves once for all that assumption, Dr. Fleet’s theory can hardly be 
maintained. It has been generally supposed that the evidence of the 
stratification of the ruins at Taxila has proved the posteriority of the 
, Kaniska group and has thus laid the axe at the root of Dr. Fleet's 
theory. But I shall show later on that the evidence of archaeological 
stratification is not very conclusive for close ranges and as a 
matter of fact often misleading. 

44. We cannot express the archaeological argument more clearly 
than Sir John Marshall. His words are: 

“The buildings at the Chir stupa occur in four strata, one above 
the other ; in each stratum a differnt type of masonry is used in their 
construction, and with each stratum are associated coins of kings or 
dynasties indicated in the following table : 


Stratum Masonry Construction Coins 
I Uppermost Semi-ashlar, semi-diaper Vasudeva and later 
; Kusanas 
2 Second Large diaper ` Kaniska, Huviska and (?) 
: Vasudeva, 
3 Third Small diaper Kadphises I and II 
4 Fourth Rubble and Kanjur - Saka and Pahlavas 


"In the city of Sirkap also precisely the same stratification is 
found so far as the third, fourth and earlier strata are concerned, but 
the city was deserted before any buildings of the second and first 
classes came to be erected, and consequently there are no coins here 
of Kaniska, Huviska or Vasudeva, but thousands on the other hand 
of those of Kadphises I and II, of the Saka and Pahlava kings 
and of the Greeks" (JR AS, 1913). Thus, Sir John Marshall maintains 
that the evidence of stratification proves conclusively the posteriority 
of Kaniska and his successors to Kujula and Vima. But this 
type of evidence for close ranges is not really so unerring as Sir 
John would have us believe, Prof, Rapson himself gives some 
reasons for-making Gondopharnes and Kujula Kadphises contem- 
poraries, though their coins were found in separate strata. As for 
the conjectures of Sir John regarding the age of the buildings, they 
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cannot be regarded with too much scepticism. The finding out of the 
date of a structure from consideration of style and materíals is 
too difficult and debatable and the data at our disposal do not warrant 
anything like precision. 

45. It remains for me to show that paleography and archaeology 
‘too support the conclusions Ihave drawn. The evidence of Palceo- 
graphy is, however, very hazy and uncertain, for such renowned 
palzographists as Prof. von Bühler and Dr. J. F. Fleet differ by more 
than 200 years when they happen to find out the date of an inscription 
on paleographic grounds only, We shall, however, offer a 
summary of what von Bühler has to say in this connection. We 
shall translate from his celebrated work Indische Paleographie, 
Strassburg, 1896 (vide pp. 40 and 4I, article 19, paragraphs 
A and B) “Unquestionably the latest form of Sunga types 
in the oldest Mathura inscriptions closes itself with those of 
the Northern Ksatrapas on the coins and inscriptions of the Maha- 
ksatrapa Rajuvula or Ramjubula and of his son, the Mahaksatrapa 
Sodasa or Sudasa of Mathura (of the first century before or after. 
Christ) * * *, The next step. in the development of the Brahmi in 
the north is found in the inscriptions of the Kusana kings Kaniska, 
Huviska and Vasuska or Vasudeva, among whom the first máde an 
end of the rule of the older Saka in western and southern Punjab. 
In spite of the great variety of the. detached letters which often in the 
earlier inscriptions show the more modern forms and in the later 
dated ones the older forms of the Northern Ksatrapa Inscriptions, 
the general character of the types is very strongly stamped, and 
anybody who has seen the deep broad forms of the Kusána period 
will hardly ever fail to recognise them." 

46. These are the words of von Bühler. They show that on 
paleographic grounds, he considered the Kusanas to be later than 
the Northern Ksatrapas but earlier than the Western Ksatrapas. 
Prof. von Bühler holds that the inscriptions of the Kusana kings 
must be dated either in the Saka: era or in the fourth century 
of the Seleucidan era, and he advances some weighty paleographic 
arguments in support of his; view, The Seleucidan era theory 
has never been seriously entertained by scholars. M. Boyer has 
made a detailed study of this topic in his paper on L'Epoque 
de Kaniska (Jour. As, 1900, xv) But he has been able to add but 
little to the facts noted before him by von Bühler. Mr, R. D. Banerjee 
has dealt with the problem at great length in his valuable article 


ror 
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called “The Scythian Period of Indian History (Ind. Ant., 1908), 
After a minute and careful study of the palæographic peculiarities 
of the inscriptions of the Ksairapas and the Kusāņas, he too more 
or less confirms the deductions of von Bühler and holds that the 
inscriptions of Kaniska must be dated in the Saka era. So we find 
that Paleography too supports our thesis, 

47. |It will be interesting at this stage to examine the arguments 
which have generally been urged against.the theory of Sir John 
Marshall. It is superfluous to mention that our previous conclusions 
make Sir John’s theory untenable. We shall, however, raise one 
further objection against 'Sir John's theory and at the same time 
examine: the validity of the current objections to the 125 A.C, 
hypothesis. Dr. H.C. Ray Chaudhuri ably summarises the arguments 
against Sir John Marshall’s theory. We shall quote from him in 
extenso: “According to Marshall, Sten Konow, Smith and several 
other scholars Kaniska’s: rule began about 125 A.D. and ended in 
the second half of the second century A.D. Now we learn from the Sue 
-Vihar Inscription that Kaniska’s dominions included the Lower 
Indus Valley. Again we learn from the Junagadh Inscription of 
Rudrādāman, that the Mahaksatrapa’s conquests extended to Sindhu 
and Sauvīra.. Rudradāman certainly lived from A.D. 130 to A.D, 150. 
He did not owe his position as a Mahaksatrapa to anybody else 
(svayam adhigata Mahāksatrapa-nāma). If Kaniska flourished in 
the middie of the second century A.D., how are we to reconcile his 
mastery ovcr the lower Indus Valley with the contemporary sovereignty 
of Rudradiman? Again  Kanigka's dates 3-18, Vaéiska's dates 
24-28, Huviska’s dates 31-60 and Vasudeva’s dates 74-98 suggest 
a continuous reckoning, In other words, Kaniska was the origina- 
tor of an era. But we know of no era which commenced in the 
second century A.D." (vide Political History of Ancient India, 1923, 
p. 250). These are no doubt arguments against the 125 A.C, but 
they are not conclusive. On the other hand, the arguments are 
fallacious, For the validity of the first argument it must be tacitly 
assumed that Rudradaman held Sindhu and Sauvira some time from 
136 A.C. at least. But this cannot be proved. So the weight of this 
objection rests on an unproved assumption. The second argument : 
.involves a petitio principii, It assumes that Kaniska started an era, 
merely because it suits our purpose. Still these common argu- : 
ments have some weight. I have, however, observed a fact which : 
strongly negatives the 125 A.C, theory. Lūders informs us that a, 
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Kusana inscription bas been discovered at Sanchi, which appears 
to have belonged to the time of Vašiska. The date is not quite 
legible, but from other considerations, it is certain that, it must 
have been inscribed some time between the years 24 and 28 of 
the era used by Kaniska. Most probably it is dated in the year 
28. It is certain that at that period Sanchi was included in the 
Kusāņa empire. If Kaniska commenced his reign about 125 A.C, 
the date turns out to be the year 153 A.C. Now from the Junagadh 
inscription of Rudradaman, we learn, that the Sanchi region at that 
period was certainly included within the territory of the Maha- 
ksatrapa, who did not owe allegiance to.anybody. So here is a 
real conflict and we can say that Kaniska could not have begun to 
reign about I25 A.C. l . 

. 48. As can be easily perceived, my purpose in writing this thesis 
has not been so much to disprove other theories or to enter into 
a detailed examination of them, as to find and marshal facts 
which establish: the 78 A.C. theory. It has often been said before 
that at present the substantial controversy is between the advocates 
of the Saka era theory and those who adhere to the I25 A.C. theory. 
I have attempted to disprove the latter theory and to support the 
former. As is naturally to be expected from the vagueness and 
the paucity of the data at our disposal, the same set of facts 
has often been utilised in support of rival theories, In these 
circumstances it is a sine gua nontolook for some details which 
can be explained only on one of them. As the German logician 
Ueberweg says, "One single circumstance, which admits of one 
explanation only, is more decisive than hundred others which agree 
in all points with one’s own hypothesis, but are equally well explained 
ou an opposite hypothesis," 

49. My endeavour has been to find out crucial data which 
support only the Saka era theory. The careful examination 
and comparison of the facts recorded regarding the Ta Yueh-chi in 
the First Han and the Second Han histories as well as of one or 
two sets of facts observed for the first time by me offer a few such 
instances. My mathematical demonstrations disprove to some extent 
the theory of Sir John Marshall, I believe that the combined  proba- 
tive value of such instances is so overwhelming that they absolutely 
negative the 125 A,C. hypothesis and at the same time confirm the 
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Vasubandhu and the Vadavidhi 


In his recent article, Vasubandhu and the Vādavidhi, Dr, Keith 
has been pleased to review my position in detail and point,out reasons 
why it cannot be accepted as conclusive. In the course of the 
article he has also examined the views of :Dr. Ganganath Jha and 
Dr. H. N. Randle and found it irresistable to conclude “that the 
evidence is lamentably inadequate to overthrow the view of Dr. 
Satisacandra Vidyabhusana.” But on re-examination of the question 
in the light of new facts, I am inclined to believe that the theory 
of Dr. Vidyabhusan has not a single fact for its support. 

Uddyotakara in his Wyiyavartika mentions two treatises on logic, 
viz the Vādavidhi and the Vādavidkānatīkā* and also quotes the 
definition of Pratijūā found in the Vüdanyaya,? row extant only in 
Tibetan. Dr. Vidyabhusana, according to Dr. Keith, has "reinforced 
this view" by holding that Uddyotakara knew also the Vadavidhina- 
tika which he cites on J. 1. 33 and 41 in respect of the definition of 
Pakga and Vada respectively, and that the Tibetan version of the 
Vadanyayatiké of Vinitadeva proves to contain passages substantially 
identical with those cited by Uddyotakara, and is therefore identical l 
with the Vadavidhanatika.* On the basis of these two identifications 
the Doctor has further drawn the conclusion that Uddyotakara and 
Dharmakirti are contemporaries as is believed te have been referred to 
© by a pun of Subandhu in his Vasavadatta.* 

In my previous article contributed to JBORS* I took ex- 
ception to the views of the Doctor and pointed out, that the defini- 
tion of Pratijūā of the Vadavidhi cited by Uddyotakara is similar to, 
but not identical with that of the Vādanyāya of Dharmakirti, and 
that it is not safe to establish on bare similarity the contemporaneity 
of the authors of the two works. In pleading for the view, Dr. Keith 
takes.substantial identity of the passages as sufficient ground for 
identifying the texts and explains away the difference in the title 
of the texts as “errors in citations." . But substantial identity cannot 


1 IHQ, vol. IV, 2. 2 NV, Li, 33 (Benares edition, p. 117), 

3 ‘dam bcah pa yin bsgrub bya bstaan pahi phyir ro (Mdo, ce, 
fol. 399). 4 JRAS, 1914, pp. 601-6, 

5 JRAS, 1914, p. 1102. 6 JBORS, xii, 587-91. 
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by itself be taken as a safe ground for supporting the identity of 
the texts. Any definition.of Pra/fia has to be substantially identical 
with any other definition of Pratijñā in any treatise on logic." There 
ought to be literal identity as well. Both the conditions are satisfied 
in the case of one of the definitions of Pratijūā quoted and criticised 
in the Pramünasamuccaya of Diūnāga.” "Sādhyābhidhānam” is the 
definition of Pratijīā, which, according to Diūnāga's comments in 
his Vrtti on the Pramāņasamuccaya, is alleged to be a fragment of 
the Vadavidhi of Vasubandhu,? and is the very definition cited by 
Uddyotakara as belonging to Vadavidhi. In addition to this frag- 
ment we come across many others, which have been noticed. for 
criticism by  Uddyotakara in his VarZka like the definitions of 
pratyaksa,* anumiina,® paksa,® hetu? and  drslanta,* identified 


I Cf, for instance, the definition, Sadhkyanirdesah pratijūā of the 
Nyāyasūtra with the Sadhyabhidhanam pratina of the Vadavidhi. 

2 PS(= Pramāņasamuccaya), iii, 5 : deybshin byed brjod pa lahn. 

3 PS-Vrtti: -de bshin te rigs pa can rnams la skyon brjod pa 
de bshin du rtsod pa sgrub pa la yin=evam naiyāyikegu dosa uktah 
tatha Vadavidhav [api]. 

NV, p. 118: yo naiyayikapratijfiayam dosa uktah sa iha prasaktab. 

4 PSV, I, 15:don de las skyes rnam pa çes pa mūon sum yin 
shes bya ba. 

Cf.NV, 40: Apare punar varnayanti tato'rthad vijiánam pratyaksam iti. 

5 PSV, ii, 74:rtsod pa sgrub pa nas ni med na mi hbyuf 
bahi don mthon ba de rig pa rjes su dpag paho shes brjod do 1 

` C£. NV, 54: Apare tu bruvate nāntarīyakārthadaršanam tadvido'nu- 
manam iti. S 

6 PSV: rtsod pa bsgrub par ni bsgrub bya brjod pa tsam dam 
bcah ba ma yin gyi hon kyan phyogs kyi chos bsgrub byaho phyogs gan 
yin pa rnam pa dbye par hdod pahi don phyogs yin te // l 

Cf. NV, p 115 (NV 106)—evam vicaranayam isto’rthah paksa ity 
atrapi istagrahanam anarthakam. 

7 PSV,IIH, 36: re shig rtsod pa bsgrub par ni de lta bahi med 
na mi hbyun bahi chos fie bar bstan pa ni gtan tshigs so snes bya ba/ 

Cf. NV, p. 55 : tadrg avinābhāvi dharmopadaršanam betur ity anye. 

8 rtsod pa sgrub pa nas de dag hbrel-ba fies par ston ni dpe ste 
bum pa bshin no shes brjod pa Ita baho/ : 

Cf. NV, p. 137: etena tayoh sambandhanidaršanam drstānta iti 

_\pratyuktam, 
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as fragments of the Vadavidhi of Vasubandhu by Dinnāga in his 
Priti on the Praminasamuccaya and some of his identifications are 
corroborated by Vācaspati in his tūžā on the Vartika of Uddyotakara, 
This indicates that Uddyotakara had really access to and made use 
of the Vadavidhi of Vasubandhu. Explicit references, then, to the 
Vadavidhi in the Vāērtika of Uddyotakara can only be to the Vada- 
vidhi of Vasubandhu and never to the Vadanyaya of Dharmaktrti. 
It is highly improbable and strange that one who had access to 
the Vadavidhi would cite Vadanyaya as Vādavidhi. 

It may, however, be argued that, though Vadavidhi and Vādanyāya 
are different from each other, Vadavidhi may itself be a work of 
Dharmaktrti. But there is hardly any evidence to support it. Vadavidhi 
is nowhere mentioned as a work of Dharmakirti. We learn, on the 
other hand, from the Chinese sources, that it is there known as Ronaki 
and ascribed to Vasubandhu. Dinnaga, a disciple of Vasubandhu (this 
we have shown more than once) regards it as a work of Vasubandhu, 
If it were a work of Dharmakirti, why should Vacaspati, who is 
familiar with the works of both Dharmakirti and Vasubandhu, 
‘ascribe the fragments cited by Diūnāga as belonging to Vadavidhi, to 
Vasubandhu and never. to Dharmaktrti ?! 

No doubt the question of the Vadavidhinatiké still remains un- 
settled. Dr. Keith complains that Iam silent on this question and 
believes that my position would be strengthened by "facing the problem 
at the same time”. But it may be stated that the object of my paper 
was to dispel the illusion created by Dr. Vidyabhusana regarding the 
identity of the two texts, the Vadavidhi and the Vādanyāya, and to 
establish the authorship of Vadavidhi by Vasubandhu. The reference 
to the Vadavidhinatika by Uddyotakara was only used as an argument 
against the Doctor's conclusions. Now that Dr. Keith attaches much 
importance to the problem it is indispensible to investigate it in detail. 

In criticising Dinnaga's definition of paksa® Uddyotakara extracts 
a passage from the Vādavidkānatīkā which is clearly an improved 
definition of paksa® on those of an anonymous writer and of a Bhadanta, 
The author of the Vartika refers to the improvement on the definition 


1 NVTT, 1. r4 (p.99): tadevam pratyakgalaksanam samarthya 
Vāsubandhavam tāvat pratyaksalaksanam vikalpayitum upanyasyati. 
2 NV,p. 116. 
3 NV,p.117: sādhayatīti Sabdasya svayam parena ca tulyatvāt 
svayam iti viSesanam. 
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by the addition of svayam as višegaņa, and proceeds to refute the 
explanation and finally falls back upon the original definition without 
the suggested improvement, A few lines above Uddyotakara quotes 
and criticises in his Vartéka certain passages! of the Vadavidhi which 
is a work of Vasnbandhu. Next appears the definition of paksa as- 
cribed to 'apara”. It is unquestionably a legitimate conclusion from 
the discussions that the Vārtikakāra is here referring to the definition 
of Vasubandhu and is further supported by Vacaspati in his comments 
on the passage.” But the passage in question has not been ascribed 
to Vadavidhe either by Uddyotakara or by Dinnàga. It is not there- 
fore clear what relation the Vādavidkānatīkā bears to the Vadavidhi 
referred to by Uddyotakara. But this much is certain that it has 
nothing to do with the Vādanyāyatīkā of Vinitadeva. 

The identification of the two texts, the Vadavidhinatika and 


the Vādanyāyatikā, is beset with great difficulties, There is at the 


outset the insurmountable chronological difficulty which Dr. Keith 
has not lost sight of. If the two texts are one, not only Dharmakīrti, 
but even Vinītadeva, author of the Vidanyayatika, would become 
a contemporary of Uddyotakara, This is against all facts and 
accepted conclusions, Prof. Tucci? has pointed out why Dharmakīrti 
cannot be regarded as a. contemporary of Uddyotakara, It, there- 
foré, goes without saying that Vinitadeva cannot be a contemporary 
of Uddyotakara. .The passage* in the Vadanyayatika, which is 


1 NV, p. 115-116, 

2 NVTT, p.273 (Benares edition): pakgo yas sadhayitum ista 
ity atrāpi Vasubandhulakgane. 

The Vijayanagaram edition of the text, however, reads Subandhu 
for Vasübandhu. Evidently ca Sudandhku is either the printer's or the 
scribe's error for Vasubandhu; the more so, because ca would be 
superfluous after api. It is this simple error that has given occasion 
for 'variour explanations by Dr. Ganganath Jha and Prof, Randle. 
' agree with Dr. Keith that the ascription of the Vādavidhi to 
Subardhu is purely conjectural and that there is no justification in 
taking Subandhu either as a variant or as an abbreviation of Vasu- 
a as Kirti is of Dharmakirti. 

"JRAS, April, 1928, pp. 37758. — 

M bdag iid ma yin pahi no bo ni bdag fid isi Bo bo ni gshan gyi 

ho bo ma yin no.shes bya bahi don to, Mado. Ze, fol. 50 (according to 


_ Dr. Vidyabhusana). 
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taken to be substantially identical with the one cited by Uddyotakara 
from the Vadavidhanatika, may be restored into Sanskrit as "Anātma- 
rüpam ātmarūpam pararüpam na bhavatity arthah,” and it is, on the 
face of it, absurd to identify it with the citation, "sādhayatīti Sabda- 
sya svayam parena ca tulyatvāt svayam iti viesanam."? 

The definition of vada from the  Vadanyáyatikba, however, if 
restored into Sanskrit would read as ‘Vadiprativadinoh svapararthasid- 
dhyasiddharthavadanad (or vacanad) vadah’ and is, as Dr. Vidyabhusana 
holds, substantially identical with the definition of vada,’ cited by . 
Uddyotakara at I, ii, 1. But it has been clearly ascribed to Vasubandhu 
by Vācaspati*- and nowhere is it stated that it belongs to the Vada- 
vidhānatīkā, It would indeed be a too bold argument if one were 
to identify the two texts, Vadavidhinatika and Vadanyayatika, on the 
basis of substantial identity of a passage and establish the contem- 
poraneity of their authors. The only explanation that would be 
offered for substantial identity is that the definition of vada of Vasu- 
bandhu became a stock definition and appeared in the same form in 
later works on vada. 

The pun of Subandhu in his Vāsavadattā, 'Nyayatattvam iva 
Uddyotakarasvarüpàm bauddhasaūgītim iva sālaūkārām”,which is taken 
by Dr. Vidyabhusana in support of his contention, appears in a.different 
garb in some versions® of. the text, and therefore gives the impression 
that the passage is interpolated. Even if it be an integral part of the 
text, it can only be taken to refer to two works whose authors need 
not necessarily be contemporaries. 


r NV,p. 117. 

2 rgol ba daù phyir rgol ba dag gis (Read gi) ran daù gshan gyi 
don grub par byed pa dat (ma) grub pahi don du brjod nas rtsod pa yin 
no// Mdo, Ze, fol. 41 (according to Dr. Vidyabhusana). 

3 Apare tu svaparapaksayoh siddhyasiddhyartham vacanam 
vadah—NV, P. 150 (cf. NV, p. 121). l 

4 NVTT, p.317: tadevam svabhimatam vadalaksanam vyā- 
khyāya Vasubandkavam laksanam dūgayitum upanyasyati. l 

Here also the Vijayanagaram edition reads: saudandhavam for 
Vasubandhavam (p. 218). Cf. also 1-1-37 (p. 207), and Benares edition, 
p. 298 

5 Satkavikavyaracanam ivalankaraprasadhitam, See S. K. De: 
Sanskrit Poetics, vol. I, p. 20. : 
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The pun has been variously interpreted by scholars. Prof, Lévi 
believes that a/aeara in the passage does not refer to any work of 
Dharmakīrti.* Prof, Lüders, on the authority of the discoveries in 
Central Asia, contends that it alludes to the Kalpānāmaņditikā of 
Kumāralāta, otherwise known through Chinese translations as the 
Alatkārašāstra of A$vaghoga,? The passage may, however, be taken 
to allude either to the Suzralan£üra of Ašvaghoga or to the Mahayaina- 
Sttrilaikira of Asaūga, the brother of Vasubandhu. 

From the foregoing discussion, it is clear that the position of 
Vidyabhusana is untenable, The VPadavidh: is not the Vadanyiya of 
Dharmakirti, but a work of Vasubandhu and that on no ground can 
the contemporaneity of Uddyotakara and Dhamakirti be established. 


H. R, RANGASWAMY IYENGAR 


The Gahadavalas of Kanauj 


Of the Hindu dynasties that ruled in North India on the eve of 
the Muhammadan conquest of the country, the Gahadavalas of Kanauj 
rank in.the forefront. From the time of the Vardhanas onward the 
rulers of Kanauj have always played the róle of the paramount 
sovereigns of India. They held Kanauj under their sway from 
the last quarter of the rīth century to the first quarter of the 13th 
century A.C, and during this period their influence extended all over 
India, even to the distant south where there is an inscription at 
. Gaūgāikoņdacoļapuram, the Cola capital, They carried on success- 
ful warfare with - their neighbours and to the last stoutly resisted 
the Muhammadan invaders of India, They were powerful rulers . 
and able administrators, orthodox  Hindus and great patrons of 
literature. Their history thus forms a chapter of interest and importance 
in the history of North India, 

Though for the reconstruction of the history of .the Gahadavalas 
we have ample materials in the numerous stone and copper-plate 
inscriptions of the dynasty, yet it is a pity that scholars have not 
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paid such attention to it as it deserves. The Early History of India? 
. and the Cambridge History of India? give meagre account of 
only two or tħree rulers of the family. The only connected account 
of the Gahadavalas is to be found in Vaidya’s Mediæval History 
of India.” But the latter also has not utilised all the available sources 
of information. 

The leading authorities for the history of the Gāhadavālas are 
the numerous copper-plates and stone inscriptions. The copper-plates 
number more than three scores. They belong to the following 
rulers :— 


3 c. p. of Candradeva* 
I c, p. of Candradeva and Madanapala.5 
I c, p. of Madanpāla and his queen Prthvīšrīkā.* 
3 c. p. of Govindacandra of the reign of his father." 
30 c, p. of Govindacandra.* 
2 c. p. of Govindacadra and his mother Ralhanadevi,*® 
I c, p. of Govindacandra and. his queen Nayanakelidevi.1? 
I c. p. of Govindacandra and his queen Gofaladevi.!* 
I €, p. of Govindacandra and his son Asphotacandra,?? 
2 c, p. of Govindacandra and his son Rājyapāla,'3 
I c, p. of the reign of Govindacandra recording a grant by the 
Singara prince Vatsaraja.! * 
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2 c, p. of Vijayacandra and his son Jéyacendres i 
14. C, p. of Jayacandra. ? 
I c, p. of Hariscandra.? 

The stone inscriptions‘ number five, the most important 
of which is the Sarnath inscription of Kumaradevi. The inscrip- 
tions are all written in Nagari characters. The language is Sanskrit, 
And they are composed in both prose and verse, These inscriptions 
do not chronicle historical events of any particular value, They 
record only grants of land and building to private individuals. They 
give the: names of the princes and their ancestors and thus 
enable us to build up a correct genealogy of the dynasty. At the 
same time the dates recorded on them afford invaluable evidence for 
fixing the chronology of the dynasty. Besides, the titles assumed 
by the princes give us some clues as to their doings. 

Much ink has already been spilt over the question of the origin 
of the Gahadavalas and it is still far from being solved.* . The 
inscriptions uniformly name the progenitor of the family as Yaésivi- 
graha. They state that Yašivigraha came to rule the earth when the 
line of the protectors of'the earth born in the solar race had gone 
to heaven.” The rulers referred to here seems to be the Pratīhāra 
rulers of Kanauj who as we know traced their descent from the 
Sun.* Ya$ivigraha's son was Mahiyāla, Mahiala or Mahitala. The 
Rahan plate? of Madanapāla and Govindacandra informs us that 
Mahiyāla defeated a host of enemies and enjoyed permanent comfort. It 
is worthy of note here that no royal title is attached either to the name 
of Vašivigraha or Mahiyala, The royal title Paramabhattāraka-mahā- 
rājādhirāja-paramamāhešvara is first borne by the third ruler of the 
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dynasty, Canéradeva. He is the real founder of the Gāhadavāla 
supremacy in India. Of him itis written in almost all the records 
of the dynasty that he acguired the sovereignty of Kanauj by the 
prowess of his own arms. We have no less than four copper-plates 
of the time of Candradeva.? The earliest one? is dated V. S. 
1148 (1090-1 A.C.) and the latest onet V. S. 1156 (1c98-99 A.C.). 
As in the Candravati plate? of V.S. 1158 Candradeva is called 
“Lord of Kanauj,” it is permissible to conjecture that he conquer- 
ed that city before that date. Now who was the ruler of Kanauj 
from whom Candradeva conquered the city? The answer is not a 
very easy one, For the history of Kanauj after the fall of the 
Gurjara-Pratīhāras is very dark. The last known date of the last 
known Gurjara-Pratīhāra king Trilocanapala is 1078 A. C.* The 
next known ruler of Kanauj was one Ya$ahpāla who is mentioned 
in an inscription of 1036 A.C.' Of his pedigree we know next 
to nothing. Kanauj was then probably conquered by Karņa,* 
the Kalacuri-Haihaya king of Cedi (c. 1040-80 A.C.), This fact may be 
inferred from the Basahi grant? of Govindacandra, which states , 
that “when Šrī Bhojadeva became a guest of the eyes of the women 
of the gods and when Karna remained only in renown and the earth was 
troubled, the husband whom the earth chose from love and the pro- 
tector in whom she placed confidence was king Candradeva”” This 
shows that the Gāhadavāla Candradeva came to the throne of Kanauj 
after the demise of the two great emperors Bhoja and Karna. King 
Bhoja referred to here is not the Paramāra Bhoja of Malwa as C. Vs 
Vaidya'? supposes but the Bhoja of the Gurjara-Pratīhāra dynasty.!' 
Karna mentioned here is undoubtedly the Karņadeva of the Kalacuri- 
Haihaya dynasty of Cedi. These identifications are based on the 
evidence of the Rahan c. p.'* of Madanapāla and Govindacandra 
which makes the statement that Candradeva came to rule over the earth 
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when the two great royal families of the solar and the lunar races had 
perished. The two great royal families of the solar and the lunar 
races are undoubtedly the Gurjara-Pratīhāras who claimed to have 
been born in the solar family,! and the Kalacuri-Haihayas who claimed 
their descent from the moon.* The solar family mentioned here 
cannot allude to the Paramara Dynasty of Malwa, for they in their 
inscriptions claim their descent not from the sun but from the fire, 
Vaidya's identification of Bhoja is therefore untenable. When these 
two inscriptions are read together they imply that prior to the rule 
. of the Gahadavalas, imperial power in North India was held succes- 
sively by the solar and the lunar races, of which the two most 
renowned princes were Bhoja and Karna respectively. That Karna 
did actually come to wield the imperial power in North India is 
also referred to by. the inscriptions of his own dynasty.¢ Karna 
ruled from c. 1040 to 1080 A.C, After bis death the imperial power in 
North India passed on to his son YaSahkarnadeva.* We have an 
inscription® of 1120 A.C., by which Govindacandra of the. Gāhadavāla 
dynasty transfers a land originally granted by king YaSahkarna. In the 
commentary on Sandhyakara Nandr's Ramacarita? (II, 5) Bhimaya- 
Sah, king of Magadha and Pithi has been called Kānyakubjarājavājinī- 
ganthanabhujaüga. From the same work we know that Bhīmayašāh was 
a contemporary and feudatory of Rāmapāla, the famous king of the Pala 
dynasty of Bengal, who came to the throne c. 1084 A.C.8 From the 
Bheraghat Inscription® of Alhanadevi we learn that YaSahkarna devas- 
tated Camparanya. Campāraņya is modern Champaran in Bihar, which 
at that time was held by Bhīmayašāh of Magadha and Pithi. It seems 
probable that at the battle of Champaran HBhīmayašāh defeated . 
Ya$ahkarņa. As YaSahkarna was then the ruler of Kanau jso Bhimayaéah 
in the commentary on the Rāmacarita has been called Kānyukubjarāja- 
vajiniganthanabhujanga.?® From Yašahkarņa Kanauj probably passed 
on to Gopāla of the Rastrakiita dynasty who in a Sethmahet inscrip- 
tion?! has been called king of Gādhipura i.e. Kanauj and is also 
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referred to in the Badaun inscription! of Lakhaņapāla, It was pro- 
bably from Gopāla of the Rāstrakūta dynasty that Candradeva of 
the Gahadavala dynasty’ conquered Kanauj? This succession of 
several royal dynasties within a very short time need not cause sur- 
prise, for we must remember that this was the most troublous time 
in the history of India when. every ambitious prince was trying to 
possess Kanauj which was. an Indian Rome, at once the crown of 
honour and bone of contention to all vijigīgus or aspiring Siegfrieds 
whether Hindu or Moslem. 

Having made himself master of Kanauj Candradeva set himself 
to conquer other princes. No less than five such princes are men- 
tioned in his inscriptions. They are Gajapati, Narapati, Trišan- 
kupati, Giripati, and a king of Paiicāla. Who these princes were 
we do not know,* but the king of Paficala probably refers to the 
king of Kanauj Him he probably pursued from place to place, for the 
epithet ‘capala’ is coupled with his name. He is further said-to 
have acquired the holy places of Kasi .(Benares), Kusika (Kanauj), 
Uttara Kogala (Oudh) and Indrasthāna (Indraprastha ?),* and pro- 
tected these sacred places from the attacks of the Moslems.? He 
was thus looked upon as an ideal Hindu prince who made Aryavarta 
immune from the troubles of Moslem inroads and domination. This 
- trouble is referred to in the word ‘kgmatyaye’ in the Basāhi Inscrip- 
tion" as well as in general terms in a passage of another. inscription? 
which has-been translated as follows :—" King Candradeva, who 
allayed the troubles of all peoples by his greater valour.” In the 
Sarnath Inscription-of Kumarādevī? also it is stated, *By the tears 
of the wives of the kings ‘who could not resist Candradeva the waters 
` of the Yamuna forsooth became darker", In almost all Gāhadavāla 
grants, among the sources of revenue there is reference to a tax 
called turuskadanda. This is also mentioned in the Candravati plates? ° 
of Candradeva, The true import of this term is not clear. It has 
been variously translated as a tax on “aromatic reeds”! and *Maho- 
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medan .amercements.”! According to Vaidya? it is the tribute 
paid to Ghazni by the ruler of Kanauj V. Smith? thinks that it 
was a tax imposed on the Indians to raise money to ward off the 
Muhammadans. According to S. Konow* it was a tax on the Muha- 
mmadan settlers in the country and this seems to be a plausible ex- 
planation. From the Muhammadan historians we know that there 
were Muhammadan settlers in the country about the Jumna from .the 
time of Mahmud and down to the r2th century. The Gahadavalas 
took some action against such Muhammadan setilers and this tax 
gives us a hint as to the nature of this action? 

Candradeva was a very religious king. He exerted himself a great 
deal for the restoration of orthodox religion, so much so that he was. 
looked upon as an incarnation of Brahma, the creator himself. This is 
clearly stated in the Rahan c. p." of Madanapāla and Govindacandra : 
"e eee the creator thinking that the whole world is nearly void of 
the sound of Veda-recitation inclined his mind to incarnate himself to . 
re-establish the ways of religion ... ... ... ... Then there was 
born in the above family king Šrī Candradeva, crest-jewel of 
kings, and the dispeller of the darkness caused by the insolent 
soldeirs of the enemy." Candradeva worshipped Sūrya, Siva and 
Vasudeva alike.? But Vaisnavism seems to have received special 
favour, His inscriptions begin with an invocation to the goddess 
Šrī, consort of Visnu, while on the seals of the inscriptions appear 
a flying figure of Garuda and a conch-shell which also illustrate the 
Vasudeva faith of the king.® He believed that the giving of lands 
leads one to the attainment of the abode of Hari, Hara, Brahma 
and Indra,?° In conformity with this belief he made numerous land 
grants to Brahmins—in one case to no Jess than 500 Brahmins at a 
time, T! Though only 4 grants of.Candradeva have been discovered 
up to date, yet there is reason to believe that the king issued grants 
many times that number. This is apparently referred to in the 
Candrāvatī plate!* of 1156 V.S., where it is stated that his copper- 
plates bearing grants of land, when they were being engraved with 
rows of closely written lines, caused so much sound that the universe 
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has become deafened. Besides land grants Candradeva also made 
a munificent gift of gold and other valuables equal to the king’s weight 
(tulapuruga) and a thousand cows before the: beautiful image of the 
illustrious Ādikešava.'* Another c. p.? also refers to the king’s 
tulāpuruga :—"'After he had obtained the holy places of Kaái, Kušika, 
Uttara Košala and Indrasthāna, he incessantly bestowed on the Brāh- 
mapas gold equal in weight to his body, hundreds of times he marked 
the earth with the scales on which he himself had weighed.” Can- 
dradeva founded a city called Candrávati ^ Candradeva's reign 
ended sometime after 1099 A.C. the latest known date on his inscrip- 
tions. i 

Candradeva was succeeded by his son Madanapāla (also called 
Madanadeva and Madanacandra). Dr. Fitz Edward Halls held the view 
that Madanapāla came to the throne in 1097 A.C., for according to him 
the date of the inscription of V.S. 1154 refers to the time when the deed 
was ordered to be drawn up by Candradeva's son Madanapāladeva. But 
this is untenable because we have since then an inscription? of Candra- 
deva himself bearing the date 1099 A.C. Kielhorn” rightly pointed out 
. that the inscription of V, S. 1154.merely recorded the certification by 
Maharajadhiraja Madanapaladeva of the grant of the village of Ahuama 
in Benares by Mahārājādhirāja Candradeva. The date on which 
this grant was made by Candradeva was stated but not that of the 
certification by Madanapāladeva. Up to date we have no c. p. record- 
ing grant made by Madanapaladeva himself. We have several copper- 
plates in all of which Madanapaladeva is described as the reigning 
sovereign but they record grants made by his son and his queens, The 
earliest of these copper-plates is dated V, S. 1161 (1104 A.C) It is the 
well-known Basāhi plate. It was issued from Āsatikā on the Jumna, © 
and it records the giant of the village of Basahi in the Etwah district. 
In this inscription Madanapāla is described as the reigning prince 
and Govindacandra as Mahārājaputra. In the last sentence the c. p. 
is said to be issued with the consent of the Purohita Jāgūka, Mahattaka 
(minister) Vālhaņa and Pratīhārī (chamberlain) Gautama, The second 
C. p. is dated V. S, 1162 (1105 A.C.). It is the Kamauli plate described 
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in E I, Il. p. 359. It was issued from Visnupur on the Ganges and 
records the grant of a village in the Paficala country, Jn line 23 of the 
plate it is said to have been made with the consent of the officers 
named in the Basāhi plate as also of the queen mother Ralhanadevi. 
The third grant is dated V. S. 1163.* It was issued from Varanasi 
to record a grant by queen Prthvi$rikà for Madanapāla on the occa- 
sion of Süryagrahana, The fourth inscription is dated V. S. 1166. 
It is the Rahan plate described in I A, XVIII, p. rg. It was issued 
from Asatika on the Yamuna on the occasion of Sūryagrahaņa to 
record a grant made by Mahārājaputra Govindacandradeva, “during 
the reign of Madanapūladeva,” and does not refer to any consent of 
any state officials, It is curious that all these grants were made by 
the Mahārājaputra and the queens while Madanapāladeva himself was 
on the throne, C. V. Vaidya? infers from this that Madana- 
paladeva by reason of illness did not rule personally during these 
years and authorised his son and queens to make grants and do other. 
acts which are solely the functions of royalty. That Madanapāla 
authorised his son and queens to act for him there is no doubt. But 
a more plausible reason of this transfer of royal functions seem$ to 
be Madanapāla's absence from the capital on account of war. 
For we know that Madanapāla was not an impotent king frittering 
away his days on sick-bed, The Sarnath Inscription of Kurmaradevi? 
describes him as “a crest- -jewel among impetuous kings," *the lord who 
brought the circle of the earth under one sceptre, the splendour of 
the fire of his valour being great and mighty and who even lowered 
the glory of Maghavan by his glory." This was neither vanity nor 
exaggeration, for we shall soon see that the Gāhadavālas about this 
time participated in the politics of East India, where the fall of ancient 
ruling families and the rise of new ones were the order of the day. 
The reign of Madanapāladeva terminated sometime before 1114 
A.C., for we have a c. p.t of that year recording the grant ofa 
village by the reigning prince Maharajadhiraja Govindacandradeva. 
Madanapāladeva had at least two queens, Ralhanadevi and Prthviértka. 
The former was the mother of Govindacandra. 

Mahārājādhirāja Govindacandra, the son and successor of Madana- 
pāladeva was the greatest prince of his dynasty. Nearly two scores 
of plates of Govindacandra have been discovered up to date. They 
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bear dates from II14 A.C. to 1156 A.C. Smith! includes the years 1104- 
II14 A.C. in the reign of Govindacadra, This is manifestly wrong 
for we have seen that in the records of 1104-09 A.C. Madanapāla- 
deva is expressly described as the reigning sovereign, Govindacandra’s 
reign was the high-water mark of the power and prestige of the 
Gahadavala dynasty. Immediately after his accession he set him- 
self to the consolidation of his empire by wielding his conquering 
arms in.all directions. He is often described in the plates? as streng- 
thening the newly founded kingdom by his arms as with ropes and 
creepers. His war elephants are described as moving in three direc- 
tions without rest. While still a yuvarāja Govindacandra fought 
with the Gauda king in the east and the Muhammadans in the west.® 
The Sarnath Inscription of Kumaradevi* states that Govindacandra 
protected Varanasi from the wicked Turuska warriors, Now what 
Muhammadan invasions do these inscriptions refer to? We are told 
that the only Muhammadan invasion that penetrated into the interior 
of India during this time was the one sent by the Ghaznivide king 
Sultan Masud. Thus the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri® tells us that the 
Ghaznivide king Sultan Masud (1090-1115 A.C.) sent an expedition 
into India which crossed the river Ganges in order to carry on holy war 
-in Hindustan and penetrated to a place where except Sultan Mahmud 
no one had reached so far with an army before. They captured 
. Kanauj the "capital of Hind”? It was this Muhammadan inva- 
sion which was repulsed by Govindacandra. It was probably on this 
occasion that the Rāstrakūta king Madanapala of the Badaun In-. 
'scription,? as a vassal of the Gahadavalas, helped them to ward off the 
Muhammadan raiders.? 

Govindacandra is described in the inscriptions of the dynasty as 
the conqueror of the three kingdoms of Ašvapati, Narapati, and 
Gajapati. The same fact is also alluded to in the colophon of a 
Nepalese Ms. of the Astasahasrika found by Mm. H. P. Sastri.19 We 
have already pointed out that who these princes were we do not know. 
The Gagaha platei' of Govindacandra states that he captured the 
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‘elephants of nine kings. Some of these princes probably belonged to 
East India. For about this time we find definite proofs of the eastward 
extension of the dominions of the Gāhadavālas. We have already men- 
tioned that Govindacandra while a yuvaraja fought with the Gauda king 
in the-east. The inclusion of Magadha within the empire of Govinda- 
candra is testified to by two of his inscriptions.! Thus in the year 1129 
A.C. he granted the villages of Gunave and Padali in the Maniari 
Pattala (modern Maner in the Dinapore subdivision of the Patna 
district of Bihar) to one Gaņešvarašarman. The Lar plates of . 
Govindacandra of 1146 A.C. prove that by that year he had advanced 
as far as Mudgagiri or Monghyr. This occupation of Magadha by 
Govindacandra was by no means a temporary one as we shall see 
that it was also held by his successors, The then political condition 
of East India was favourable to the eastward extension of the Gāhada- 
vala empire, The empire of the Palas after lasting for three centuries | 
was fast collapsing. During the reign of Vigrahapala III or immedi- 
ately after his death the Kaivartas under Divvoka rose in rebellion 
in North Bengal The effete Palas were unable to quell them: down 
and the Kaivartas remained in power in North Bengal. Divvoka was 
succeeded by his brother Rüdaka, after whom came Rüdaka's son 
Bhima? (Bhima was not a son of Divvoka as C.V. Vaidya supposes). 
But the Palas soon had a very powerful and capable king in Rāmapāla, 
a son of Vigrahapala IH. The first endeavour of Rāmapāla, immediate- - 
ly on his accession, was to retrieve the lost fortunes of his dynasty. 
From Sandhyākara Nandi's Rámacarita? we come to know that in 
this endeavour Rāmapāla was assisted by his maternal uncle king 
Mahana or Mathana of the Rāstrakūta family of Magadha, This is also 
corroborated by the Sarnath Inscription of Kumaradevi* Bhima 
was conquered and the Pala rule in N. Bengal was restored,5 There is 
reason to believe that in this war Devarakgita of the Chikkora family, a 
king of Pīķhi marched against Rāmapāla; for in the Sarnath Inscription 
of Kumarüdevi? it is stated that the Anga king Mahana, the venerable 
maternal uncle of kings, conquered Devaraksita in war and maintained 
the glory of Rāmapāla, which rose in splendour, because the obstruc- 
tion caused by his foes was removed. After defeating Devaraksita 
Mathanadeva gave his daughter Sankaradevt in marriage to him, The 


1 JASB, 1922 p. 81; EI, VII, p. 98. 
2 Ramacarita, I, 39. 3 Ibid, 2, 8. 4 EI, IX, p. 329. 
5 R. D, Banerji, op. cit, p. 283. 6 EI, IX, p. 329. 
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offspring of this marriage was Kumāradevī, the famous queen of 
Govindacandra and the grantor of the Sarnath Inscription, The 
course of events that led to this marriage is, however, not known. This 
inscription thus clearly brings home to us the intimate relation that 
. existed between Govindacandra and Rāmapāla. This relation may 
thus be illustrated :— 





Gühadavülas of Kanauj Chikkors of Pithi — Rástraküfas of Magadha Palas 
; | 
: GG STS 
Candradeva Vallavarāja Mathana Sūrārijā Daughter= Vigrahapāla III 
| 
Madanacandra _Devarakgita = Šahkaradevī Rahnuradeve Rūmapāla 


Gov TRE CONUN 


The light which shone in Bengal soon flickered away. The suc- 
cessors of Ramapala were very weak. This gave advantage to the 
adventurous Senas who were at this time carving out for themselves 
a kingdom in Radha. In the wars of rivalry that followed between 
the Palas and the Senas, the Palas were helped by their relatives, the 
Gāhaģavālas.* So we constantly hear of the Senas leading expedi- 
tions to Upper India, Thus the Deopara Inscription of Vijayasena? tells 
us that the king sent a naval expedition towards the west up the whole 
* course of the Ganges. As Vijayasena was a contemporary of Govinda- 
candra it is natural to suppose that Vijayasena sent this naval expedi- 
tion in order to chastise Govindacandra who offended him by backing 
the cause of the Palas. 

Govindacandra not only participated in the politics of East India 
but also in the politics of South India, An incomplete inscription 
of Govindacandra was found immediately after a record of Kulottuüga- 
deva of A.C. IIIO-II at Gangāikoņdacolapuram.* This is credit- 
able for Govindacandra, for it is a far cry from Kanauj to Gaūgāikoņda- 
colapuram, 

The mind of Govindacandra was not only bent on war but also 
on religion, charity and learning. He issued a large number of land 
grants. He is described in almost all Gāhadavāla records as vividha- 
* vicāra-vidyā-vācaspati. Being himself very learned he was also 
a great patron of learning, Laksmidhara, the author of Vyavahara- 
kalpataru, a treatise on law and procedure, was his Sāndhivigrahika, 





I R, D. Banerji, op. cit. 2 Ibid, p. 318. 
3 ELI, p. 211. 4 Venkayya, ASR, 1907-08, para 58, 
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C. V, Vaidya! incorrectly states that. Govindacandra had only 
„two queens, From inscriptions and literature we learn of at least 
five queens of Govindacandra. One of them, the Pattamahādevī 
Gosaladevi, is known from the Bangawan plate? of V. S. 1208 in 
ASR, vol I, p. 96. . Sir A. Cunningham mentions an inscription 
on a pillar at Hatiyadal of the time of Gosaladevi, queen of Govinda- 
candra of Kanauj Another queen, Pattamahádevi Nayanakelidevi, is 
known from the Kamauli grant? No. F.of V.S, 1176. Führer refers 
to another queen Dalhanadevi* The Sarnath Inscription* intro- 
duces to us a fourth queen Kumāradevī, daughter of Devaraksita of 
Pīthi. She was a Buddhist; Another Buddhist queen of Govinda- 
candra named Vasantadevī is known from the colophon of a Nepalese .. 
Ms, of the Astasāhasrikā discovered by Mm. H, P. Sastri? Govinda- < 


candra had at least three sons. The Gagaha plate” of V. S. 1199 ne 


records a grant by Mahārājaputra Rājyapāladeva. Another plate? i 


records a grant by Yuvaraja Asphotacandra, These princes probably ".' 


died before their father, for after his death his: son Vijayacandra 
became king. 
Vijayacandra was not an unworthy successor of his father. In 
the inscriptions of his son he is said to have made a conquest of the 
quarters, In the Benares c.p.? of Jayacandra, Vijyacandra is ` 
described as.an expert in destroying the hosts of hostile princes, 
as the lord of the gods was in clipping the wings of the mountains. 
In the same inscription he is also said to have achieved more fame and 
success than his father in war with the Muhammadans. “He swept l 
away the affliction of the globe by the stream (of water flowing as) 


from clouds from the eyes fof the wives of the Hammira, the abode- ` 


of wanton destruction to the earth.” This passage probably refers 
to some conflict with one of the successors of Sultan Mahmud,.who 
at that time were residing at Lahore having abandoned Ghazni out 
of fear for the Ghori kings, The Prthvirája Rasa states that Vijayapala, 
king of Kanauj, attacked the Somavamsi king Mukundadeva of Kataka, 
who gave his daughter in marriage to Vijayapala’s son Jayacandra 
to whom a daughter named Samyogitā was born. It is further 
stated ‘in the Rasa that king Vijayapāla attacked king Anangapala 


1 MHI, Il, p. 215. 2 EI, V, p. 113. - 

3 Ibid., IV, p. 97. 4 JASB,1V,p. 115. - 

5 EI, IX, p. 329. 6 Ibid. 7 IA, XVIII, p. 21. 
8 EI, VIII, p. 149. 9 Ibid. IV, p. 119. 
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of Delhi but was defeated by the combined armies of Anaügapala 
and Some$vara, The Rasa next states that Vijayapāla attacked 
Bholabhim of Pattanapura.t Though these statements of the Rasa 
have lately been proved to be wrong? and though we admit that there 
is much that is imaginary and legendary in the Rasa, yet there seems 
to be some grains of historical truth at the bottom of these statements, 
for we have already mentioned that in one of the inscriptions of 
his son there is reference to a digvijaya of Vijayacandra. Vijaya- 
candra seems to have also fought with the Senas, The Mādhāinagar 
grant? of Laksmapasena informs us that Lakgmaņasena while quite 
young defeated the king of Kat. The Madanapada grant‘ of 
Vigvariipasena says that he erected sacrificial posts at Benares and 
Prayaga to celebrate his victories; We have already seen that 
Magadha was included in the empire of Govindacandra. The Tārā- 
candi Inscription* of Pratapadhavala dated 1169 A.C. shows that 
the Sahabad district formed an integral part of the Gāhadavāla empire 
in the time of Vijayacandra. At this time the Senas who had 
established their rule in Bengal were trying to extend it westward. 
This brought them into conflict. In course of such a war Lakgmana- 
sena appears to have advanced as far westward as Benares and 
Prayaga. 

The only dates known of Vijayacandra from inscriptions are 
1168 and 1169 A.C. The former date is known from the Kamauli* ` 
c.p. and the latter date from the Jaunpur Pillar Inscription? as well 
„as from a cp, described in IA, XV, p. 7. Vijayacandra was not long 
on the throne after that date, for we have a c.p.^ of 1170 A.C. 
recording a grant made by the reigning priace Mahārājādhirāja 
Jayacandradeva, the son and successor of Vijayacandradeva. This 
grant was issued on the occasion of the abhiseka of the king. Jaya- 
candra’s grants number some 14. They bear dates ranging from 1170 
to 1187 A.C. He is said to be the most reputed prince of his time. 
The contemporary Muhammadan historians call him the King of Kaéi 
and assigns extensive dominions to him,* Magadha still remained 
under the Gahadavalas, for in the year 1175 A.C, he granted a village 


| 1 JBBRAS, 1928, p. 166. 2 Ibid. 
3 JASB, V, p. 472. 4 Ibid., 1896, pt. I, p. 9 
5 JAOS, VI, p. 548. 6 EL IV, p. 117-118, 
7 Cuningham ASR, XI, p. 125. 8 IA. XV, p. 7. 
9 EHI, p. 400. 
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in the Maniari-pattala, modern Maner in the Patna district of Bihar.! 
The Prthviraja Rasa informs us that Jayacandra performed a 'Rājasūya 
Yajfia’ and celebrated a ‘Svayamvara’ for his daughter Samyogitā, in 
which he invited Prthviraja of Ajmere. But Prthviraja declined the 
honour, upon which Jayacandra caused public dishonour to Prthviraja 
by erecting a gold image of him at the post of the door-keeper. Exas- 
perated at this open insult Prthvirája invaded the dominions of 
Jayacandra and having defeated him took away Samyogita whom 
he married soon, But there is no reference either to the 'Ràjasüya' 
or the ‘Svayamvara’ in any of his inscriptions, Even the Rambhamafi- 
jar1 Natika of Nayacandra Siri of which Jayacandra is the principal 
hero records no such facts. 

Jayacandra's mind like that of his grandfather was also bent on 
religion and learning. He performed the gift of a tulápurusa,? He 
highly honoured Šrī Harga, the author of the Naisadhacarita.? 

The Ghazni kings of Lahore referred to above did not long remain 
unmolested, The Ghori kings soon invaded India and supplanted 
them. About the year I191 A.C. Shiha-bud-din Ghori made up his 
mind to wage a holy war upon Āryāvarta. The misunderstanding 
among the Cāhamānas and the Gāhadavālas was advantageous to 
the Moslems. Prthviraja Cāhamāna was not blind to the danger 
that now threatened Āryāvarta. He asked the kings of North India 
to join him and they all did. Atthe Battle of Tarain, Shiha-bud-din 
was defeated. But next year he returned with a mightier force, The 
Hindus were unprepared and they were defeated. Prthviraja was 
captured and murdered in cold blood. Delhi and Ajmere fell into the 
hands of the Muhammadans, Next year Shiha-bud-din invaded Kanauj. 
A battle was fought at Candwar and Jayacandra fell fighting.* 
Smith says that the Muhammadans then devastated Kanauj and occu- 
pied it;5 This is not true. The account of this expedition is given 
in many Muhammadan histories but only three of them deserve our 


. credence for they were written at the time of the event, They 
are :— i 


1 JASB, 1922, p. 81. 2 EI, IV, p. 124-25. 
.3 JASB, VII, p. 757,—*tāmbūladvayam-āsanam ca labhate yah 
Kānyakubjefvarāt,” 
4 EHI, p. 400, ` 5 JRAS, 1908, p. 791. 
6 JASB, N, S, VII, pp. 757ff, 
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L Tajul-Ma'asir 
2. Kamil-ut-tawarikh 
3. Tabagat-i-Nasiri. 

These histories, though they give detailed accounts of the subjuga- 
tion of Delhi and Ajmere, have not a single word to say about the 
capture of Kanauj. In fact, we have positive evidence to show that 
Kanauj was not captured by Shiha-bud-din Ghori. 

The epitaph on the Gahadavala dynasty of. Kanauj was not 
written on the battlefield of Candwar. The discovery of the 
Macchlisahr grant of Hariécandra has Opened a new page in the 
history of the Gāhadavālas of Kanauj Though the full significance 
of this grant and of another inscription, namely the Belkhara Inscrip- 
tion of 1197 A.C, has been emphasized by R, D. Banerji* as early 
as 1912, yet itis a pity that the students of Indian history who 
have subsequently written on the Gahadavalas have not utilised the in- 
formations contained in this learned paper. This inscription proves 
that Kanauj was not conquered by Shiha-bud:din and that after the 
death of Jayacandra his son Harigcandra became king and made a 
land-grant in 1200 A.C”. A son of Jayacandra named Hari$candra is 
known to us from two of Jayacandra’s own inscriptions, which were 
issued on the occasions of Jatakarma? and Nāmakaraņa* of the 
prince. The Macchlisahr grant introduces to us Hari$candta as a ruling 
prince. It is dated V, S. 1257 (1200 A.C). In this grant Hariácandra 
has adopted the same title as those of his predecessors, name- 


ly, Paramabhattāraka-mahārāj dhiràja-parameSvara-paramamahe$vara- 
gajapati-narapati-a$vapati- rā jatrayadhipati- vividhavidyāvicāravācaspati- 
Šrīmad-Hari$candradeva-vijayī. In it Hari$candra is eulogised as 
‘one who spread his unequalled fame spotless in the world and who 
eclipsed the splendour of the sun by means of the dust that was raised 
by the hoofs of his innumerable horses which pervaded the circle of 
the earth and gradually encompassed the sky. 

Hariécandra was only eighteen years of age when he was called 
to the throne in 1193 A.C. At this tender age he had to face an enemy 
who was almost invincible and who had at that time the resources 
of the kingdoms .of Delhi and Ajmere at his command. Yet such an 
enemy, at whose sight many a war-worn veteran would have turned 
pale, Harischandra kept at bay. 


1 Ibid. | Le 
2 EI, IV, pp. 12627. | 3 IA, XVII, p. 136, 
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The Belkhara Inscription is dated V. S, 1253. It records the 
erection of the pillar on which the inscription is incised by one Ranaka 
Vijayakarņa.of Veļagarā (i.e., Bel khara). It does not, however, mention 
the name of Rānaka's Gāhadavāla overlord but simply refers to him 
as Šrīmat-Kānyakubja-vijayarājye, According to R, D. Banerji? this 
Rānaka was probably a feudatory of the Gahadavala empire, who 
after the fall of Jayacandra continued to maintain himself in inde- 
pendence in the fastnesses of the Vindhya Ranges. He never declared 
his independence openly, but continued to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Gahadavalas so long as they existed in Kanauj. . 

Hari$candra was the last of the Gāhadavālas. The Macchlisahr 
grant is dated V. S. 1257 (1200 A.C.). How long he was on the throne 
after this date we do not know. The ancient city of Kanauj was not 
conquered by the Muhammadans before 1226 A.C. | l 


I Genealogy of the Gahadavalas : 
Vašovigraha 


| 
Mahipala 


Candradeva 
C. 1085-1100 A.C. 


Madanapala 
C. 11CO-I 114 A.C, 


Govindacandra 
C, 1 II4-II155 A.C, 





TUN 


- ad | 
Vijayacandra Rajyapala Asphotacandra 
C. I155-1170 A.G, 


Jayacandra 
C. 1170-1193 A.C. 


Hariscandra : 
C, 1193-1200 A.C. 


ATUL KRISHNA SUR 


1 JASB, N, S, VII, pp. 757ff, 


On some points connected with the land revenue adminis- 
tration in Bengal during the 5th, 6th and 
7th centuries A. C. 


The records that throw light upon the methods of land-revenue 
administration in Bengal during the period of the Gupta Emperors 
and their immediate successors consist in the first place of a series 
of seven copper-plate inscriptions which may be serially numbered 
as follows :— ` 


I, Dhānāidaha (mutilated) copper-plate inscription of the time 








4 : 113 G.E. 
of the Gupta Emperor Kumāragupta I, dated ——————-— 
432-433 A.C. 
Il. Dāmodarpur copper-plate inscription of the time of the Gupta 
‘124 G.E. 
Emperor Kumāņagupta I, dated: 
443-444 AC, 
129: G. E. 
III, Do. dated ——— 
449-450 A.C. 


IV. Do. of the time of the Gupta Emperor Budhagupta (date 
and year lost). 
V. Do. of the time of the Gupta Emperor Budhagupta (date 
and year lost). 
VI. Pāhārpur copper-plate inscription of the time of the Gupta 
. 159 G.E. 
Emperor Budhagupta, dated. —————- 
479-480 A.C. 
VII. Dāmodarpur copper-plate inscription of the time of the 
214 G. E. 
Gupta Emperor Bhanu (?)gupta, dated —————-' 
l 533-534 A.C. 
To these have to be added another set of four inscriptions of a 


I For references see Ep. Ind., XVII, 23 (revised reading of No. I) ; 
Ibid, XV. 7 (reading of Nos. II, V, and VII); Ibid, XVII, p. 193 
(for correction of dates). For information about contents of No, 6, 
I am indebted to my friend Mr. K. N. Dixit who is editing it in the 
Ep. Ind. 
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very similar character from the Faridpur District of Eastern Bengal 
which have been assigned on paleographical grounds to the latter 
half of the sixth and the first part of the seventh centuries, We 
propose to number them serially as follows :— 
A—Faridpur grant of the time of the Emperor Dharmāditya, dated 
his third regnal year. 
B—Do, of the time of the Emperor Dharmaditya, without date, 
C—Do. of the time of the Emperor Gopacandra, of his roth 
regnal year. A 
LP—Ghàgraháti grant of the time of the Emperor Samācāra- 
deva, l 
The first question that arises in connection with these sets of 
records is the nature of the lands disposed of and the condition 
of their tenure, As regards the first point the most complete descrip- 
tion is given in No. VII which comprises the following items :—. 
revenue-free (samudayabahya), 
untilled (aprahkata), 
fallow land (£&/a ksetra).* 
As the rate of sale mentioned in this particular grant is.also used in II, 
III and V and as all these four inscriptions belong to the same district 
of Kotivarga, it is reasonable to conclude that the same class of lands 
is to be.understood in all these cases. The same also seems to be the 
case with Nos. III and VI where the lands apparently belong to differ- 
ent districts and the rate of sale (viz., two dinaras for each kulyavapa 
of. land)? is also different from the above, Indeed the land is 


1 For references to these inscriptions see IA, 1910 (A B and C) 
and JASB, 1911 (D) The authenticity of these grants denied by 
R. D. Banerjee (JASB 1910, pp.432-434) and vindicated by F. E, 
Pargiter (JASB 1911, pp. 492-498) has since been established by 
the discovery of the Damodarpur plates, ` 

2 The above follows the translation of R.G. Basak (Ep. Ind., XV), 
In the present paper the following abbreviations will be used. R.G.B = 
Radha Govinda Basak; F.E.P=F. E. Pargiter; A M J C- Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration Volumes, Vol. 
III, Orientalia, Part 2. 

3 The gold coins of the Gupta Emperors consisted of the dīnāras 
connected with the Latin ‘Denarius, and the native suvarmas. Kulyā- 
zāpa,.tr. by F.E. P. (IA 1910, p. 214) as ‘so much land as is usually 
sown with a £u/ya of seed’, 
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expressly declared in III to be, as inthe other cases, revenue-free, 
not previously settled, fallow land. These terms, we think, can only 
refer to the unappropriated waste lying on the outskirts of the settled 
villages. Indirect evidence to this effect is furnished by the vague 
descriptions of the situation of the assigned lands, and above all 
by the fact that the lands at the time of being made over to the 
assignees are required to be severed according to the specified 
measures: This can only mean that. the lands before this time 
formed part and parcel of the unappropriated waste. Whether 
such lands after their disposal continued to be revenuefree is a 
question which is not answered in the inscriptions, but the probability 
is that they became subject to a progressively increased taxation 
till the normal limit was reached, If this were to be the case with 
the waste lands, we may be justified in concluding that the cultivable 
village area was not only assessed for.the usual taxes but also survey- 
ed for revenue purposes according to the prevailing standards of ene: 
measurement, 
As regards the conditions T. tenure these grants are contemplated 
or declared to be held— 
according. to the custom of non-destruction of the 


principal*......,..... rest; 
in perpetuity, according to the custom of (non- -destruc- 
tion of) the principal?.........,,....... TRUM — bly 


1 The unit of land measure mentioned in the above groups of 
inscriptions is 8x9 reeds (I, IV, VI) and 8x 9 reeds “by the hand of 
the famous and upright Sivacandra" (A & C). This unit, as Pargiter 
explains, was evidently an oblong consisting of 8 reeds in breadth 
and 9 reeds in length. With it Pargiter aptly compares the fanz, 
the commonest land measure in East Bengal which is not a square 
but an oblong measuring 24X20 or 24X16 or 1I2X1IOreeds, each 
reed consisting of a certain number of cubits, An earlier instance 
of this kind is furnished by the measure called Prazāpatis hand 
in the Artha$astra (II, 19). 

2 R. G. B.reads “nividharmaksayena and tr. ‘on condition of des- 
truction of non-transferability' As this would run counter to all other 
inscriptions of the same group, I suggest the reading nīvidkarimāksa- 
yena which I explain as a datpuruga compound meaning ‘according to 
the custom of non-destruction of nividkarma’, 

3 I follow tr. of sīvidkarma by R, G. B. 
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with the right of perpetual endowment, and according 
to the custom of non-destruction (as above)! sess... 
vereren ILI, : 


in perpetuity, according to the custom of non-destruc- 
tion (as above), and without the right of alienation? 
carciās ge LV; 


with the right of perpetual endowment......,.....VIL. 


A perusal of the above list shows a substantial agreement as regards 
the conditions of tenure among all the inscriptions of the first group. 
The land grants in every case are perpetual, but non-transferable. 
It would thus appear that the State reserved its right to the unappro- 
priated. waste to such’ an extent as to exclude possessors by right of 
sale from alienation of their holdings. i 

A few words may next be said as regards the authorities. entrusted 
with the disposal of the waste lands. Nos. II, III and VII refer 
to the authority that receives the application (vijñāpya) for purchase, 
obtains ‘its verification from the record-keepers (pustapalas), secures the 
sale-price and conveys the land, but nothing is mentioned about its 
identity, No. 1 distinctly mentions the heads of families?, named and — 
unnamed Brahmanas, and the officer in charge of 8 £u/as in the village* 
as receiving the application while it mentions neighbouring heads 
of families® as conveying the land after severance according to the 
specified measures, No. IV expressly indicates the officer in charge 
of the £u/as, the village headman, the heads of families and the leading 


I I construe apradaksayanivi (F. W. Thomas's amended reading 
in Ep.Ind,, XV, p.133) as aprada =aksayanivi in the light of the expres- 
.sions apradidharma in VII and akgayatīvt in VI, and explain as 
above, Mr. R, G. B. construes the above as apradāksaya” or aprada- 
akgaya? and tr. as ‘according to the custom of-nullification or continua- 
tion of the condition of non-transferability (AM JC, p. 481). 

2° Apratikara in the original, 

„53 Kutumbins, usually tr. as householders, I prefer to take it 
in its stricter sense of heads of households, Cf, Vāj., II, 45 who distin- 
guishes clearly between the kutumbins and the rikthins. 

4 I adopt R.G. B/s restoration and translation of grimikasta- 
kulādhikaraņa, l 

5 Prativasikutumóins in the original, 
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men! of Pala$avrndaka? as receiving the application, while they send 
information of the same to the principal pružrtis (subjects), the heads 
of families and the Brahmanas of Candagráma,? while the officer (in 
charge of 8 kulas), heads of families and the leading men and so forth 
convey the land after inspecting it and severing it as above. No. VI 
mentions a district officer and the office of the district head-quarters 
at Pundraravardhana as receiving the application, while they send in- 
formation of the same to the Brahmanas, the leading men and the 
heads of families, 

The difference in the nature of the superintending authority in the 
‘foregoing records corresponds to other differences as well, While 
Nos. II, lil and VII refer to the same district (Kotivarga), No. I 
refers itself to the district of Khata- or (Khada)para. No. IV mentions 
only the division (č4uktz) of Pundraravardhana but not the district 
(visaya) while No. VI rhentions neither the one nor the other but 
merely the capital town of the same name, With this may be 
mentioned the fact already noticed that the prevailing rate of sale 
in Nos, IV and VI is different from the prevailing rate in Nos. 11, III 
and VII. Itis possible that we have here two sets of administrative 
arrangements for the disposal of the unappropriated waste, In the 
one group (Nos. I and IV) the administrative authority consists 
of the officers in charge of the 8 kulas, the leading men, the heads 
of families, the village héadmen and so forth. It would thus seem 
that we have to deal with a mixed body of officials and non- 
officials, As regards the other group (Nos. II, III, VI and VII) 
it will be noticed that No. VI expressly contemplates the distict 
officer and the office of the disrict head-quarters as receiving the 
application, Moreover, in No. VII which alone has preserved the 
seal intact the legend shows that the charter was issued by the office 
of the district head-quarters of Kotivarsa.* From this it would follow 
that the authority charged with the disposal of the waste lands was 


I I adopt the tr. of mahattara by F.E.P. (LA, 1910, p. 213). For 
the implication of this term see below. 

2 Apparently, as R.G.B. thinks, the head-quarters of the provincial 
government. 

3 Probably the village on whose outskirts the land was situated. 

4 Kotivarsadnisthinadhikaranasya in the original.  Adhisthina 
by itself means only a locality or a town but, as here used, it must 
mean the head-quarters of the district. 
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at least in the first instance the head-quarters office of the district in 
whose jurisdiction the land was situated. A connecting link between 
these two groups is furnished by Nos. IV and VI which contemplate 
the Brahmanas, the leading men and the heads of families apparently 
ofthe near-most village as receiving information of the application 
for purchase, possibly to enable them to offer their objections, 
if any.! 

While on this subject we may say a few words on the constitution 
of the office of the district head-quarters just mentioned. Nos, 
I] IM, V and VII describe the district officer under different titles 
as carrying on the administration of the office with a guild-president, 
the leading merchant, the leading artisan and the leading scribe? at 
the top. This has been variously interpreted to mean ‘an adminis- 
trative board of the district? ‘the royal tribunal in a city'* and 
with less justification as ‘the office and probably the court 
of a district officer’, and ‘a secretariat and advisory council’. None of 
these explanations helps to throw light upon the affinities and the true 
character of the adkitaraņa. An interesting side-light is thrown 
upon this point by the references in the general literature and specialiy 
in the famous Sanskrit drama called the Mrcchakatika whose generally 
acknowledged date falls within the limits of the present period. A 
court of justice called edhikarana is mentioned in the Dagakumara- 
carita and judges called Dharmidhikaranas are referred to. in the ` 
Paūicatantra,* Above all, Act IX of the Mrcchakatika describing the 
famous trial scene refers to the king’s judges (called adhikaranikas and 
adhikaraņadhojakas) sitting in the court-house (adhikarapamandapa), 
who are assisted by the guild-president (Sregthin), scribes (kayasthas) 
and so forth. It will be noticed that the leading scribe of the epigraphs 
is represented by the scribes, of the drama, while the guild-president is 





1 Aksudraprakrtikutumbins of No. IV evidently corresponds to 
the drakmanottaramahattaradikutumbins of No, VI. 


a 


2 Nagarašresthū, sārthavaka, Drathamakulika, prathamakiyastha 


in the original, For the third term I adopt the tentative rendering of 
R. G. B. 


R. G. B. (AMJC), 


R, C. Majumdar, Corporate Life, 2nd:ed., Add, and Corr, 
Beni Prasad, The State, p, 297. 


See Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 134. 
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common to both. It would thus appear that the adhisthinidhtkarana 
of the Gupta Empire had its prototype in the adkzžkaraņa at the capi- 
tal contemplated in the drama, which by a natural extension of meaning 
(such as is seen in the later word cu¢chery) came to be applied to the 
office of the district head-quarters as well. The above comparison, 
moreover, shows that in the place of the vague list of unspecified 
officers of the drama the inscriptions mentionthe leading artisan and 
the leading merchant besides the guild-president and the chief scribe, 
If it be supposed that the adkzkarana of the drama represents the 
loosely organised institution of earlier times, that cf the Gupta empire 
would be a development of the same with a well defined organisation 
and with the addition of administrative functions as well. The rever- 
sion of the Gupta institution to the type of administrative boards as- 
cribed by Megasthenes to the Maurya empire is no doubt a witness 
of the enduring influence of the popular pañcāyets. 

We have thus found two sets of authorities entrusted with the 
administration of the waste lands, viz., a selected body of officials and 
the office of the district head-quarters. In the remaining group of 
inscriptions the administering authority is more uniform but not so 
well-defined. There the authority receiving the application for 
purchase and disposing of the same is described as— 

the adhikarana and the prakrtis headed by eighteen specified 


leading men of the district! .........--. (A), 

the adhikaraņna headed by named chief scribe? and leading 
men of the district........ RP beside PEPENE, (B), 

the adkižaraņa headed by named chief scribe and leading men 
as well as unnamed principal vyapaür£zs............ (C), 


the adhikarana headed by named chief scribe, the leading men 
of the district and other leading men as well as unnamed 
principal vyavaRürins: «en (D), 
In A, B and C, these authorities are also directly addressed by 
the applicant for grant of the land concerned to him and in the 


1 Vigayamahattara tr. as above by F. E. P. who compares the 
janapada-mahattara of the Dasakumaracarita, 

2 Jyesthakbayastha. Less satisfactory trs, are ‘oldest official (F.E.P.) 
and ‘chief secretary’ (R. G. B.) A chief secretary would be out 
of place in a district office and a better equivalent for 7yegthakāyastha ` 
would be the Sheristadar of the Collector's office in British India at 
present. 
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first-named inscription they expressly signify the sale of the land 
by their own direction. The vague and indefinite character of the 
agency contemplated in the above inscriptions is ‘obvious: at the 
first sight. Of its constituent parts the adžžkaraņa headed by 
the chief scribe evidently corresponds to the Gupta institution of 
the same name. For the rest the leading men of the district 
and the other leading men are apparently not private individuals, 
but are persons concerned with the administrative functions, 
for the mahamahattaras and makattaras are included in the Khalimpur 
grant of Dharmapala? in a list of persons entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the district (vzgayavyavakārins). The vyüpürins of C are 
evidently identical with the vyavaharins of D both meaning adminis- 
trative agents.” With them may be compared the vxavakāri-jānapadas 
of the Tippera plate of Lokanātha and the unnamed wsayavyavahi- 
rins mentioned in the grant of Dharmapala aforesaid. We are in- 
clined to identify them with the prakrtis of A, though the latter 
has the general sense of ‘subjects,’ It would thus appear that the 
authority charged with the administration of the land concerned 
consisted, in this case, of the district office and many named and 
unnamed minor officials. With this may be connected the fact that 
the legends on the seals of the inscriptions in all the cases in which 
they are preserved (A, B and C) refer- to the office of the district 
(vigayādhikaraņa) in which the lands are evidently situated. 

We are now in a position to discuss the question whether in 
the aforesaid cases the State shared the ownership of the land with 
private parties. A definite answer to this question is suggested by 


1 Ep. Ind., IV. 

2 Vyāpūrins, translated as ‘principal traders of the district’ 
(F. E. P.) and ‘chief business-men' (R, G. B. in AMJC) ; but 'oyapáram 
kurvati” is frequently used in the inscriptions in the sense of carrying 
on affairs of state, e.g., in the grant of the time of the Gurjara- 
Pratihāra Emperor Mahendrapala II (Ep. Ind, XIV, No. 13). Also 
compare wyaparaya in C said with reference to the district officers, 
Vyavahürins, translated as ‘men of business’ (F, E. P.) and ‘administer-: 
ing agents or business men’ (R. G. B.) ; but sazevyavara?i is used in 
all the «above inscriptions in the sense of ‘administering’ and translat- 
ed as such by R. G. B. The vyavakārix is mentioned in a list of 
officials charged with the execution of the land grant in the Nidhan- 
pur plate of Bhaskaravarman (Ep, Ind., XII, No, 13). 
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Professor R, G. Basak! who rejects the idea of State-ownership of 
the lands concerned on the following grounds :— 

(a) That the State could not alienate lands “without the consent 
Or approval of the people's representatives, the mahattaras and other 
business men of the province and the district, and sometimes even 
the cdmmon folk.” 

(b) That the Faridpur grant No. I [A above] mentions “in very clear 
terms that 1/6th of the sale proceeds in these transactions will go to the 
royal exehequer according to the law.” “It seems very clear, then, 
that the remaining 5/6th of the price used to go to the funds of the 
village assemblies," 

His own idea, vaguely suggested, rather than indicated, is that 
the ownership of the land belonged jointly to the State and tlie 
people, or that it belonged (on the analogy of South Indian village 
assemblies) to the village assemblies subject to the supervision of 
the king. In the same context he takes these grants to “belong to 
a period when the crown began to be recognised as absolute owner 
of all land" in place of the people who were the original proprietors, 

A careful consideration of the above arguments shows that they 
are not based upon sufficient grounds. We have already shown 
reasons for holding that the persons whom Mr. Dasak understands 
to: be the people's representatives were more likely minor officials, 
In the two instances (IV and VI) in which the Brahmanas, the prin- 
cipal subjects and the heads of families are mentioned, they merely 
receive information? of the application for purchase, it may be, for the 
hearing of any possible objections òn their part. In any case the 
idea of "consent or approval" of these persons being necessary for 
the performance of the sale is not warranted by the evidence, 

The second argument is based upon a mistranslation of the 
term dharmasadbhiga which Mr. Basak, following the authority of 
the late Mr.: Pargiter?, translates as 1/6th of the sale proceeds. We 
may compare it with the similar clauses in IV and VII dharmapa- 
ratāvāptih meaning that the Emperor would thereby gain spiritual 
merit and still more the clause in VI ‘arthopacayo [dharm masad- 
bhagipyiyanat, ca bhavat? meaning that the emperor ‘would acquire 
increase of wealth as well as promotion of 1/6th of the spiritual 


I AMJC, pp. 486-491. | 
2 Anudaréayanti in IV, auutodhayanti in VI. 
3 JBSB, 1910, p. 197. 
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merit?. Now this comparison shows that the spiritual merit (dharma) 
is distinguished from the sale proceeds. The true explanation of the 
above phrase is to be found in the sacred texts? making the king 
eligible to 1/6th of the spiritual merits as well as demerits of his 
subjects. As in all these cases the applicant for purchase of land 
signifies his intention of disposing of it for pious purposes, it is evident 
that the king in granting the application would share in the resulting 
spiritual merit. 

The mention of South Indiani village communities in this connec- 
tion seems to us to be wholly inappropriate. In the Cola empire the 
village assemblies which had a well-defined constitution and functions 
themselves exercised the right of purchase and sale of the village 
lands, the intervention of the State officers (adhzkirins and so forth) 
being only occasional in character, In North Bengal under the 
imperial rule of the Guptas the village headman and heads of families 
who may be held to be representatives of the village community ad- 
ministered the State lands only in some cases with the association 
of officers in charge of S. Kulas, while in other cases it was the district 
office that formed the administering authority. In East Bengal under 
the rule of the independent sovereigns of this period the represen- : 
tatives of the village community, if there were any, do not figure at 
all in connection with the administration of the land, which is entrusted. 
to the district office and minor officials. Due weight must also be 
given to the fact that the charter for the disposal of the lands in 
the above cases was issued, as the surviving sealegends show, by the 
district office alone.’ Nor must we omit finally to mention the 
elaborate official procedure of the above transactions consisting usually 
of three district processes, viz, formal application by the intend- 
ing purchaser, verification of the application by record-keepers, and 
severance of the land, sold together with conveyance of the same on 
payment of the sale-price. l s 


U. N. GHOSIIAL 





1 Also cf. the maxim quoted in D for justifying the grant, viz., 
that the land infested ‘by wild animals is profitless as regards wealth. 
that should accrue to the king, while land which is made fit for enjoy- 
ment by calves brings wealth as well as spiritual merit to the king. 


2 Cf, Mbh., V, 131, 12; XII, 69, 7off; XIII, 75, 5-10 etc. 


Studies in the History of Vijayanagar 
I 
Sources of the History and their Value 


One who happens to visit the magnificent ruins of Hampi and 
sees the broken palaces, dilapidated temples, shattered foundations, 
fallen underground structures, and crumbling fort-walls, feels 
an unbounded curiosity to know what should have been the 
splendour of the city during its palmy days when it was the 
capital of a living empire. The spectacle is so imposing in all its 
deadly silence that one yearns to getan idea of the history of the 
city; but alas! nowhere does one find a continuous and unbroken 
history of the empire. One reads in the literary works of the age, and 
in the few accounts of the European travellers who visited India during 
the 15th and the 16th centuries, about the greatness and splendour 
of the city which was -graced by the courts of mighty monarchs who 
were men of exceptional attainments, whose wealth and power were 
simply dazzling and whose armies were dreaded all over southern India. 

Modern research has not thrown much light on the subject. 
Ferishta's chronicle, the narratives of a host of foreign travellers who 
visited the city during the 15th and the 16th centuries, the Šāsanas 
issued by the kings of Vijayanagar as well as their feudatories 
and the literary works of the age constitute the only sources of its 
history. A l 
The chronicle of Ferishta is generally regarded as the primary 
basis for the construction of the history of Vijayanagar. The chronicler 
was born about 1570 A.C., and had probably finished his work by the 
year 1608. A detailed study of his work convinces us that his 
book cannot be accepted as an authentic source of the history of 
the Hindu empire. In the first place, he was a Muhammadan by birth 
and was honoured at the courts of Ahmednagar and Bijapur as a 
court-poet by Nizam Shah and Adil Shah who ‘heaped favours on 
him. Enjoying the patronage and bounty of the Muhammadan 
Sultans, he tells us that he was ‘urged’ by them ‘to compile a history 
of the conquests of Islam in Hind, of the sovereigns of Delhi and 
of the Bahamini kings of the Deccan” To show his gratitude and 
loyalty to his patrons, he undertook the task and we read in his Preface 


LH.Q., MARCH, 1929 I5 
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that his object was 'to commemorate the deeds of the illustrious 
monarchs.’ A work which was written under such circumstances, with 
the avowed object of paying tribute to his patrons, to extol the 
Mubammadan Sultans in glowing terms, and to depreciate their rivals 
and opponents, the Rayas of Vijayanagar, cannot be accepted as 
a trustworthy historical account. Still another defect in Ferishta 
is that the author did not begin his writing till about 1608 a.c., and 
was not in any senseca contemporary recorder. In preparing his work, 
he had no other source except the prejudicial materials which were 
gathered from all quarters of the Muhammadan dominions and placed - 
before him. With all his desire to present the real facts, he does 
not seem to do so. His preface gives us a long list of the books 
he consulted; but they are all Muhammadan accounts, and not one 
record of the Hindu kings, bearing the stamp of their testimony, 
is quoted in all his work. He made no use of either the Sasanas which. 
were issued by the Rajas of Vijayanagar or the literary works of 
the age. 

The following quotation from his preface to his work in Briggs’ 
translation shows that he wrote more as a zealous Islamite than as 
an impartial historian:—“The height of his ambition amounts only 
to the desire that his history may rank in comparison with theirs, 
as the Caaba at Mecca does with the holy Temple of Jerusalem and 
as Ally ranks with the prophet Mahomed,” 

Sewell, the author of ‘A Forgotten Empire’, is so impressed with 
the partiality of Ferishta that, although he was obliged to use. the 
book as his primary source, he tells us in more than one place that 
‘we must never forget that the narrative of Ferishta is necessarily 
tinged with bias in favour of the Musalmans” If he misrepresents the 
character and achievements of the Hindu Rājās, he magnifies the 
greatness of his co-religionists and patrons in several ways. He 
does not make any reference to the fanaticism of some of the Sultans 
and their iconoclastic zeal. In the writing of his narrative he consi- 
dered it his chief business to describe the victories of his sovereigns, 
leaving aside the defeats which they sustained at the hands of the 
Hindu kings. Still more regrettable is the fact that some of the power- 
; ful Rājās are pictured as impotent sovereigns. Thus while Krsna Deva 
Raya received the unstinted praise of all the travellers, poets and 
other writers of the age asa versatile monarch of wonderful military, 
administrative and literary talents, Ferishta describes him as a weak 
and puppet king, and does not even give his full name, The brilliant 
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and glorious achievements of Krsna Deva Raya, the splendid architec- 
tural structures which were built by him and some of which still remain 
as a monument of his greatness, do not find even a passing reference 
in the chronicle of Ferishta. M 

The defect of Ferishta lies not only in the misrepresentation, 
but also in the ignorance, of actual facts, He confused the dates and 
the names of the kings of Vijayanagar. He called Bukka I ‘Kigen 
Roy’ throughout his work. He collected information of the Saūgama 
dynasty more than two hundred years after the expiry of the dynasty, 
and misnamed the kings of the first dynasty; but it is curious 
that even in the account of the last dynasty, information about which 
he could have easily obtained, he . committed similar mistakes. 
Venkatadri was killed in the battle of Tallikota; but Ferishta speaks 
of him as if he survived the battle and -confuses him with Vira Venkata- 
pati, son of Tirumala Raya. For these reasons we cannot rely too 
much upon the chronicler in reconstructing the history of Vijayanagar. 

The accounts of the various foreign travellers who visited the. 
city of Vijayanagar in the 15th and 16th centuries and who left 
records of their personal observations as well as of the information 
which they obtained from hearsay, form no doubt a valuable source 
of the history of Vijayanagar. The narratives of Paeas, Nuniz, 
Frederic Barbosa and of other travellers, although insufficient to 
gratify the curiosity of the twentieth century reader, possess one great 
advantage over the Muhammadan chronicler in that they are impartial 
accounts of unbiassed observers, But these accounts, given by European 
travellers who visited the city during different periods of its history, 
have their own drawbacks. Being foreigners to India, they could hardly 
be expected to be conversant with the language, manners and customs 
of the people whom they observed, with the result that they could 
not give a correct picture of the age. A study of their accounts leaves 
the reader in ignorance of some of the important problems in the 
history of the country. . 

The travellers were struck more with the outward splendour 
and glory of the city, with the glare and glitter of the royal courts 
or Durbars of the Rāyas of Vijayanagar, than with the exact 
internal conditions of the people, the actual relations of the Hindu 
kings with the Muhammadan Sultans and such other vital facts 
which are more valuable and interesting to the historian of a 
later day. Even if they should make any stray statement on such 
topics, we can lay but little trust on their evidence; for, the foreign 
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travellers could scarcely be expected to have a proper grasp of the 
situation. If we are to doubt the correctness of their accounts on 
matters that happened during the period when the travellers actually 
stayed in India, we should attach much less importance to their ac- 
counts of events which happened before they set foot on-the counry. 
Viewed from this point,.the travellers throw any appreciablg* light on 
but a few and short periods in the history of Vijayanagar. . 

The most authentic and accurate information is obtained from the 
inscriptions or the Sisanas which were issued by the kings of Vijaya- 
nagar. The inscriptions, which are now at our disposal, are of varied 
. character. They were engraved on plates, on boulders, on pillars and on 
walls in Sanskrit; Kanarese and Telugu. The Šāsanas, collected to- 
gether and arranged chronologically, contain a treasure-house of- infor- 
mation, indispensable to the historian. They in generál describe the 
achievements of the king who issued them, the pedigree of the reign- 
ing king and the year (generally counting from the Saka era) when 
he ruled. No doubt they furnish invaluable material for the history of 
the country and supply what are almost the only genuine aids avail-- 
able for the compilation of a history. But they perplex the historian 
in a number of; ways. Grants were made not only by the reigning Raja 
but also by his sons, grandsons, the nobility of the country, etc. 
The donors of these grants are very often entitled as ‘Mahamanda- 
leávara' ‘Rajadhiraja’ ‘Maharaja’ ‘Virapratapa’ and so on. In such 
cases, the problem as to which cf the grantors was the ruler 
remains unsolved by the plate, Another difficulty, for instance, 
is that side by side with the inscriptions of Deva Raya II, the 
Saügama king, there are also found those of his sons Mallikarjuna 
and Virüpaksa and those of the founder of the second dynasty, 
Saluva Narasimha; ` The difficulty in this case is that we are not 
in a position to ascertain with any amount of precision the line of 
succession and the particular period when each of them ruled the 
country. Unless, the owner of the ‘Sasana’ styled himself in it 
the Raja of Vijayanagar we cannot believe that he was the ruling 
prince; for, a host of inscriptions are found béaring all the titles 
or birudas which according to traditional custom are put after the 
name of every distinguished prince, king or no king, of Vijayanagar. 
Still another difficulty «that confronts the historian is that these 
inscriptions generally include literary compositions of established 
scholars and courtpoets who are liable to exaggeration. Specially 
the Carnata Inscriptions, with all the valuable information they 
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contain, include to a large extent very high eulogies. A typical 
example is quoted below : . 

“The world of gods having been taken as his portion by Krsna- 
Raya, after him his younger brother of meritorious deeds, king Acyuta 
took the world of the earth for his portion, subduing his enemies, 
surpassing Indra and fulfilling the desires of the learned. The 
moon of his fame moves in the world in all the zz/Ais, and is 
ever waxing, ever giving joy to the Cakora birds, shining by day 
as well as by night, hateful to the lotuses. Swifter than thought 
or the wind are his horsemen, the trampling of whose hoofs turns the 
world to clouds of dust,——why mention the slow-paced horses of Indra ? 
Fanned with camaras by groups of the wives of hostile kings, distin- 
guished as Rajadhiraja, the terror of foreign kings, and by many other 
titles ; often had he made the sixteen manner of gifts in Gokarna, 
Saūgama, Nivrtti, Suvarna, „Šaūkha, Šoņādri, Parvata, Viriūcipura «+--+ 
Supreme is this king Acyuta established on the jewelled throne of 
Vijayanagara, rejoicing in the fulness of fame, excelling Nrga, Nala, 
Nahuga and other inferior kings, the home of unequalled valour and 
generosity ..,  ... ..  ." (Epigraphica Carnatica, vol. 3, part I, 
Mandya Taluq, p. 45.) | 

It may be observed that the king oa whom all this praise is 
lavished was Krsna Deva Rāya's ‘degenerate successor whose feeble- 
ness, selfishness, cowardice and cruelty paved the way for the final 
destruction of the Empire’; and who is described by Nuniz, a per- 
sonal observer of the king as “a man of very little honesty who gave 
‘himself over to vice and tyranny and whose people and captains 
were much discontented with his evil life and inclinations.” : 

Last but not the least in importance are the literary works of the 
age. Works written in Sanskrit, Telugu and Kanarese contain 
valuable information, throwing light on some of the most disputed 
points in the history of the kingdom, The time when the city attained 
the very acme of its power saw an intellectual awakening which 
resulted in the production of innumerable works of splendid poetry. 
These works place before us a succession of sovereigns ruling over 
a vast empire in which the people enjoyed the blessings of peace and 
prosperity to an extent unheard of in the annals of the history 
of India, The special value of the poets’ accounts is that they are 
given by men of the age who enjoyed the glories of the period. 
Besides giving general pictures of the Empire in its glory, every poet 
describes in the beginning of his work the genealogy of the ruler 
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to whom the work is dedicated and these genealogical tables are of 
use to us in that the poets were the men whom we may expect to be 
best acquainted with the ancestry of their patrons. We may therefore 
rely on the poets so far as their genealogical tables go ; but when 
they begin to enumerate the achievements of the kings we should 
indeed be more cautious. In such places we are to look upon them 
with as much suspicion, and perhaps more, as when we read: Ferishta's 
accounts of the work of the Sultans. 

Among such works of the age, Narapativijayam, otherwise losa 
as Ramarajiyam may be taken as typical. Theauthor of this work, 
Venkayya, describes the genealogy and the glories of the Narapati 
princes; but the work does not contain the particulars of Rama Raja’s 
conflict with the Muhammadan princes and his death in the battle 
of Tallikota in 1564. To gratify his lord whose lavish bounty he 
enjoyed, the poet not only avoided referring to the defeats of the 
Narapati Rajas but also used too much hyperbole to make his work 
trustworthy. l 

. These are the several kinds of sources of the history of Vijaya- . 
nagar and with the help of some of them, Sewell constructed his ‘A 
Forgotten Empire.’ He is the first historian who has attemped to give 
. a continuous and connected history of the kingdom which was as good 
as lost to us. Before the publication of his work, the very existence of 
the Empire was hardly remembered even in its native land and we owe 
him a heavy debt of gratitude for having brought to light the great- 
ness of the Hindu Empire, Excellent as his work is, it cannot be ac- 
cepted as a full and perfect history of the Hindu kings. It suffers 
from the neglect of some of the best sources available. In producing 
his work he took Ferishta as his primary basis, Besides, he used the in- 
formation he obtained from the narratives of two Portuguese travellers, 
Paeas and Nuniz, whose accounts he translated and appended to his 
work. In points where Ferishta and the travellers are silent, Sewell, 
perhaps, tried to fill up the gap by guessing the approximate 
truth. Thus he says that, "Tuluva Narasimha murdered the 
two sons of Saluva Narasimha, seized the throne and held it till 
his death” (A Forgotten Empire, p. 110). There is epigraphical 
evidence that Saluva Narasimha's son, Immadi Narasimha, actually 
ruled the country (vide Epigraphica Indica, vol. VII, p. 74, 
. Devulapalli Sasana) Another such error is where Sewell says that 
after the battle of Tallikota “in 1568 Tirumala murdered his sovereign 
Sādā$iva and seized the throne for himself" (A Forgotten Empire, 
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p. 212), There are many strong epigraphical evidences to show 
. that Sadāšiva ruled as de jure king for many years after the 
battle of Tallikota and that Tirumala steered the ship of state 
keeping him as the nominal king (vide Epigraphica Indica, vol. 
IX, p. 338 and Inscriptions on Copper-Plates and Stones in Nellore 
District collected by A. Butterworth and V. Venugopalachettiar, 
vol. II, p. 869) More of such historical errors in ‘A Forgotten 
Empire’ will be shown in the articles that follow upon this subject. 
‘The point that needs mention here is that Sewell did not make proper 
use of the Sasanas and the literary works of the age and that some 
of his statements do not stand on substantial grounds, The literary 
works of the Hindu authors of the age and the epigraphical records 
have to be given more importance than the sources upon which he 
mainly depended in constructing the history of the Hindu Empire. 


V. NARASIMHAM 


The Karoura of Ptolemy 


Writing about the year 150 A.C., Ptolemy mentions the following 
as the inland cities of Limyrike between the Pseudostomos and the 
Baris! :— : 

PASAGE, MASTANOUR, KOURELLOUR, POUNNATTA, where is 
beryl; KAROURA, the royal seat of KEROBOTHRAS, AREMBOUR, 
BIDERIS, PANTIPOLIS, ADARIMA, KOREOOR. 

This royal seat of Kerobothras still remains one of the puzzles of 
ancient South Indian history; for according to the early classical 
writers the capital of this prince was MOUZIRIS which was also an 
entrepót of trade and this city of MOUZIRIS is mentioned by 
Ptolemy as “an emporium" on the.coast along with TYNDIS, the mouth 
of the river Pseudostomos, KOREOURA, BAKAREI, and the mouth of 
the river Baris.* The river, Pseudostomos, has been identified as 
the river PERIYAR, in the present Cochin "state, and Baris as the 
KALLADA which pours its waters near Quilon in the Travancore state. 


I Me.Crindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, p. 180, 
2 Ibid; p. 48. 
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Among the classical writers Pliny is the first to make a definite 
reference to the ports and kingdoms on the west coast of South 
India. His Natural History was completed in 77 A.C., two years 
before his death, In it he says:—*From thence (Ocelis) they sail 
with the wind called Hippalos in forty days to the first commercial 
station of India named Muziris......The ruler of the country at the 
time which I speak was Coelobothras” (according to another manuscript 
Celobotras)! In the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, “written a little 
later after the death of Pliny between the years A.C. 80 and 89,"? we 
have as follows :—*Then follow NAOURA and TUNDIS, the first marts 
of LIMURIKE, and after these MOUZIRIS and NELKUNDA, the seats 
of government. To the kingdom under the sway of KEPROBOTRAS, 
TUNDIS is subject, a village of great note situate near the sea. Mou- 
ZIRIS which pertains to the same realm is a city at the height of 
prosperity.” The next writer to allude to these places is Ptolemy. 

It is agreed on all hands that LIMYRIKE stands for DAMIRICE or 
Tamilakam, MOUZIRIS is Muyiricotta or Muyirikodu comprised with- . 
in the limits of the present town of Cranganore and TUNDIS or TYNDIS 
is Kadalundi a few miles from Calicut. Itis also certain that Kepro-, 
Celo, and Ccelo- bothras is identical with the KERALAPUTRAS men- 
tioned by Asoka.* 

What were the limits of the territory of Keralaputra ? Bishop 
Caldwell says:—''The name in Sanskrit, and in full, is Keralaputra, 
but both Kera and Kela are Dravidian abbreviations of Kerala. They 
are Malayalam, however, not Tamil abbreviations and the district 
over which Keralaputra ruled is that in which the Malayalam langu- 
age is now spoken."* He confines, therefore, the dominion of Kerala: 
putra to the country west of the Ghats, to the narrow coast strip 
between the mountain and the séa. But Kera does not seem to 
have been an abbreviation of the Sanskrit Kerala ; instead, Kerala 
itself seems to have been a variant of CHERA., "Cheraman,” says 
Dr. Gundert,® “is the name of the whole dynasty. of Chera or Kerala 
rulers; for these two names. are the same, Kerala being only 


Quoted in Logan, Malabar Manual, vol. I, PP. 250-251. 
McCrindle, The Periplus, Introduction, p. 5. 

Ibid., pp. 131-2. 

V. A. Smith, Asoka, p. 160. 

Comparative Grammer of the Dravidian Languages, p. 95. 
Quoted in Sangunny Menon, History of Travancore, p. 53. 
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the Kanarese pronunciation as appears from the Deccan inscriptions 
of W. Elliott Esq. in which no Chera is associated with Pandya but 
only a Kerala.” Further, Pandit Saurirayan in the course of a learned 
article discussing the etymology of the words CHERA and KERALA 
.Says!:—"It is a wellascertained fact that in Kanarese the initial 
palatals of Tamil words change as a rule into gutturals e.g., 
Tamil Cheyidan (He did)2 Kanarese Geyidanu 
Chevi (ear) = Kivi 
Chenni (head) = Kenne 
There are many instances as these and the same phonetic process 
was met by the Tamil word Cheralam and is naturally pronounced 
Keralam. Thus we can have no hesitation in saying that Chera is 
"a contraction of Cheralam' and that Cherala and Kerala are etymo- 
logically and historically the same.” 

Karoura, then, was the capital of the Chera ruler. Bishop Cald- 
well identifies this place with Karur, a few miles from Erode on the 
Erode-Trichinopoly branch of the South Indian Railway. “Karur,” 
he observes? “is mentioned in Tamil traditions as the ancient capital 
of the Chera, Kera or Kerala kings, and is generally identified with 
Karur, an important town in the Coimbatore district, originally inclu- _ 
ded in the Chera kingdom...... Ptolemy's word, Karoura, represents 
the Tamil name ofthe place with perfect accuracy." Following this 
lead, an attempt has been. made to find in the “PUNTURAKKON,” 
(the lord of Puntura), one of the titles of the Zamorin, a reference to 
Perindurai, a village in the Coimbatore district and a station on the 
main railway. line to Madras from the west coast and to trace the 
origin of his dynasty to some place on the banks of the Kaveri. 

High as the authority of the learned bishop is, there are weighty 
reasons against his identification. CHENGUTTUVAN was the emperor 
of the Cheras when Ptolemy compiled his geography. In the 
“CHILAPPATHIKARAM” and the “MANIMEKHALAI” two Tamil works 
composed in this period, the one by no less a person than the younger 
brother of the Emperor, the other by his protégé, VANCHI or TIRU- 
VANCHIKULAM, figures the capital of the Chera ruler about a mile 
and a half from the JMousiris of the classical writers. After a 
critical examination of the geographical background of the Chzlappa- 





I The Tamilian Antiquary, vol. I, no. 4. 
2 Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languuges, pp. 96-97. 
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thikavam, the fauna and flora of the country traversed by Cbenguttu- 
van, the presents laid at the royal feet by his subjects, and the routes 
taken by Kannagi and the party sent in search of her, Mr. Ponnam- 
` balam Pillai had no doubt that the capital of Chera was Tiruvanji- 
kkulam and not Karur in the Coimbatore district? Further it is 
to Tiruvanjikkulam as the' capital of the Cheras and the centre of 
learning and philosophy ia the west coast that Manimekhalai, the 
the daughter of the hero of the Chilappathikaram comes to find 
consolation. l 

Further the choice of sucha town as Karur so far away from the 
sea is also opposed to the peculiar conditions of the Chera empire as 
the. premier sea-power of the south in those days. The prosperity 
of the “three crowned kings” of the south depended on their seaborne 
commerce. It was forthe convenience of trade that Karikala, the- 
great Chola king, built a new capital at the mouth of the Kaveri and 
shifted his residence from the inland Uraiyur. The first two capitals 
of the Pandyan kingdom were situated, the one on the sea and the 
other at the confluence of the Tampraparni with the sea. And when 
this was submerged and the third capital, the present Madura, was 
founded on the banks of the Vaigai, KORKAI or KOLKHOI of the 
Periplus at the mouth of the Tampraparni became the commercial 
capital of the kingdom and the seat of the heir-apparent, 

To the Cheras overseas commerce was no less important. The 
greatest wars of the Cheras had been probably those with NANNAN 
of Tulunad and his allies the KADAR-KADAMBA pirates. “Their 
particular service to civilization,” it has been remarked, “consisted 
in their suppression of this post of piracy on the west coast which 
both the first Chera known to us and his son took so much pains to 
suppress, while other Cheras perhaps subordinate chieftains did make 
substantial contribution towards achieving this object." The Tamil 
poet Paranar compares Chenguttuvan to a fisherman who constantly 
engaged. himself on the sea to get rid of his enemies with a view to 
making. the articles, coming over sea, available to those inside his own: 
territory." Another Tamil poet, Nappalcaiyar, alludes to the 





t The Tamilian Antiquary, vol, I, no. 9: The Origin of the 
* Cranganore Temple, p. 39. A l 
2 S. Krishnaswamy Ayyanger, The Beginnings of South Indian 
History, p. 233.. - 
3. bid. p. 221. 
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Chera sea power in the following comparison of himself with other 
poets :-— 

“No rival bard Ising! We are little barks 

That sail not on the western main, 

Where Cheran’s warlike fleets are seen"! 
It does not stand to reason that Tiruvanjikkulam, consecrated by 
the installation of the PATTINIDEVI at which were present many 
kings including "Gajabahu of Ceylon, associated with the memories 
of the exploits of his ancestors, the trade centre of the empire in 
maintaining the security of which against the pirates his father lost 
his life and he himself spent the best part of his long reign, 
should have been lightly given up by Chenguttuvan, the contemporary 
of Ptolemy, in favour of a place which was situated in the north- 
eastern frontier of his empire and which has nothing to recommend it 
as an imperial capital and seat of government except the sanctity of 
the river on which it stands, 

Too much has been made in the past of the accuracy of Ptolemy's 
geographical knowledge, Ptolemy compiled his account from various 
sources, He did not possess, as the author of the Perz/us did, first- 
hand knowledge of the countries and towns which he mentioned in 
his geography. “Ptolemy’s is a map of utter confusion,” says Mc 
Crindle,? “out of which it is very difficult to extract in a few instances 
any definite conclusions. He misconceived the form and configuration 
of the Indian peninsula, He had to fit his data derived from various 
sources such as maritime and land itineraries based upon real experi- 
ence into a framework to which they were wholly unsuited and this 
could be effected. only by some Procrustean process or rather by a 
repetition of such processes concerning which we are left wholly in 
the dark.” 

The separate mention of MOUZIRIS and KAROURA as the empori- 
um and the royal seat respectively can be explained. MOUZIRIS 
was the port, where. ships were unloaded and KAROURA was 
the name of the place where the palace was situated—a mile and a 
half from the port. The earlier writers—Pliny and the author of the 
Periplus—did. not make any distinction. between the bazaar and the 
royal palace. The KAROURA of Ptolemy could not therefore have 


I Pope: Pxrnasuru, The Tamilian Antiquary, vol, I, no. 6, 
p. 66. 
2 Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, p. 31. 
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been the Karur of Bishop Caldwell; it must have been nothing else than 
Vanchi, the ancient capital of the Cheras in the neighbourhood of 
. Mouziris. The whole argument is clinched by the authoritative 
statement in the Tamil metrical dictionary, Tivakaram, that the 
modern name of Vanchi is Karur,? 


K. V, KRISHNA AYYAR 


Condition of Education and Architecture 
in the Bahmani Kingdom 


In discussing the educational policy of the Dahmani sovereigns 
we should remember, at the very outset, that we shall err grievously 
if we apply the standard of modern age to a kingdom of the fourteenth 
„or the sixtesnth century whether in the East or in the West. In those 
days in the East and the West alike, encouragement of education and 
diffusion of knowledge among the people ina kingdom or empire 
depended mainly on the character of the reigning sovereign. If the 
king or the emperor was a lover of art and literature, much could 
be expected from him—he patronized them with a fostering care, 
subsidised schools and colleges in his kingdom or empire, appointed 
worthy men to act as teachers and professors and increased the dignity 
and grandeur of the court by collecting round him the rare intelli- 
gentsia of the age. It was in this way that, at one time, the court of 
Ghazni sprang out as the most splendid and dignified court in the 
whole of Asia. In Indian History, during the Pre-Mughal period 
Sultan Nasiruddin, Muhammad Tughlaq, Firuz Tughlaq, and during 
the Mughal period Babar, Humayun, Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jaban 
and Aurangzib. were all men of letters who patronized literature and 
science with a very open and liberal mind. Many of them even in- 
vited scholars from other parts of Asia to adorn their courts, Under 
the fostering care of these sovereigns, education increased among 
the people, and schools and colleges were established in many: 
parts of the Empire with good foundations for their support. Thus on 
the one hand as we find a very promising and glowing picture of the 
condition of education in Mediæval India, on the other hand, we also 


1 Gazetteer of the Malabar District, p. 31. 
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find that. there were many sovereigns like Ruknuddin, Masud or 
Kaiqubad who were not only wanting in the capacity to encourage 
art and literature but also in a way, direct or indirect, hampered their 
spontaneous growth by giving rise to unnecessary commotions and 
civil strife in the Kingdom. „Under the suzerainty of these sovereigns 
the natural consequence was that many schools had to be dissolved 
for want of fund and royal patronage, and teachers starved and educa- 
tion dwindled. 

Thus, in going through the pages of Medieval Indian History we 
have to move from one extreme to the other... All on a sudden amidst 
confusion and disorder, a court sprang up as the most dignified and 
full of literary ornaments—a sublime and hallowed atmosphere of 
literary activities flowed throughout the country, new schools and 
colleges were started with fresh subsidies, but the next moment the 
sovereign died and happened to be succeeded by a man of different 
temparament; good attempts fell to the ground and the scholars had 
to find out means elsewhere to support themselves, In these days 
neither in the East nor in the. West was there a Department of educa- 
tion and special provision to finance it—the main determining factor 
being the sovereign. [If he was favourably inclined, he might, by one 
stroke of the pen, do everything for the diffusion of knowledge and 
education among his subjects but if he took a different attitude, edu- 
cational institutions dwindled for want of fund and royal patronage. 
Such was the condition of education in the Mediaeval period. 

Happily for us, the kingdom of which we are going to speak 

shows a bright picture in regard to this matter, Mr, Iswari Prasad 
is perfectly justified when he says “The Bahmani kings—sometimes 
even the most tyrannical of them—were patrons of art and letters 
and encouraged education.” , [Mediæval India by Mr. Iswari Prasad, 
page 350;see also Dr. N. N. Law's Promotion of Learning in India 
during Muhammadan Rule (pp. 80-91) which is a very learned 
treatise on the subject.] 

The first two sovereigns—Allauddin Hassan and Muhammed 
Shah I devoted their energies more to the annexation and consoli- 
dation of their kingdom than to any peaceful cultivation of art or 
literature. 

Muhammed Shah II was of a somewhat different nature, He 
was a lover of peace and he directed his attention to the peaceful 
cultivation of literature and the spread df education among ‘his 
subjects. “He founded  masjids established public schools and 
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monasteries” (Burhan-i-Maasir by J. S. Mill, pages 32-33) in his 
kingdom “with ample foundations for their support” and took special 
care to uplift the social and moral condition of the people. Ferishta 
says—“He established orphan schools at the cities of. Kulburga, Bidar, 
Kandahar, Elichpur, Dowlatabad, Choal, Debul and in some other 
great towns" (Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. II pp. 349-50) and “appointed 
stipends for the expounders of the scriptures.” 

He had a “taste for poetry and wrote some elegant verses.” 
His liberality brought to his court many learned men from the various 


‘peoples of Central Asia, and Ferishta says, “The fame of the king’s 


taste, his affability and munificence spread so widely that the 
celebrated poet of Shiraj, Khwaja Hafiz, determined to visit the 
Deccan,” in response to his invitation by the Sultan but was prevented 
by an accident. He, however, wrote an ode and sent it to the king who 
was so highly pleased to receive it that he “entrusted a thousand pieces 
of gold to Muhammad Kasim Meshidi, one of the learned men at 
at Kulburga, to purchase whatsoever, among the productions of India, 
was likely to prove most acceptable in order to send them to the 
poet at Shiraj" (Briggs Ferishta, vol. II, p. 349). 

Firuz Shah was a prince of great culture and literary attainments, 
"He was a good poet, often made extempore verses, was well- 
acquainted with several sciences and particularly fond of natural 
philosophy. On Saturdays, Mondays and Thursdays, he heard 
lectures on botany, geometry, and logic generally in the day, but if 
business interfered, at night. It is said, that he even excelled Muham- 
mad Tughiaq in literary attainments.” (Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. Il, 
pp. 368-69). “He had so excellent a memory that he could converse 
in many languages," such as, Arabic, Persian, Guzrati, Bengali, 


Marathi etc, “He used to say that kings should draw around them 
‘the most learned and meritorious persons of all nations, so that from 
. their society thay might obtain information, and thus reap some of 


the advantages acquired by travelling into distant regions of the globe." 
(Briggs! Ferishta, vol. II, p. 369). 
His brother Ahmad Shah was also a lover of culture and educution 


"and his generosity and munificence extended to all learned men in his 


kingdom. Shaikh Azari, one of the greatest poets of the age, ‘‘visited 
the Sultan's court and composed two verses in eulogy of this palace 
(palace at Bidar) and the Sultan was so pleased that he presented him 


with 700,009 Dakhami tankah.” (Burhan-i-Maasir by J.S. Mill, p. 62), 


Allauddin ll was also a lover of literature and science and en- 
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couraged education among his subjects. It was during his reign 
that Mahmud Gawan first landed in the Deccan and he was attracted 
to this part of India not only by its rich commerce but also by the 
famous literati of the age who illuminated the court of the Bahmani- 
sovereigns. E: 

He was a good scholar, well-versed in Persian, both in prose and 
poetry and hada very good knowledge of Mathematics, Pozat-ul- 
Insha and Diwan-i-ashr are, according to Ferishta, the two most 
important productions of this versatile genius. He established a 
magnificent college at Bidar to which he attached a library consist- 
ing of 3000 books (Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. If, p. 514) Whenever 
he was free from the bustles and turmoils of state affairs, he found 
pleasure to visit this college where he spent his time in the society 
of the learned and pious men. His munificence was not confined 
to the people of the Bahmani kingdom alone but it extended to many 
learned men in Central Asia as well. 

A careful perusal of the account of the Bahmani kingdom both in 
the Burhan-i-Maasir and Tarik-i-Ferishta furnishes us with a glowing 
impression that the eminent, and distinguished learned men in the 
kingdom enjoyed a very high! position in the state, 

Now, let us turn to architecture. The Bahmani sovereigns, it is true, 
did not erect buildings of great architectural importance like Jaunpur, 
but still the palace at Bidar and some beautiful mosques and mountain- 
‘fortresses which were built by them commanded admiration from 
travellers for many centuries, ' The palace at Bidar is thus described by 
Athnasius Nikitui—*The Sultan's palace has seven gates....... „this 
palace is very wonderful ; everything in it is carved or gilded, and, . 
even. to the smallest stone, is cut and ornamented with gold most 
wonderfully”, 

At Kulburga, the first capital of the Bahmani sovereigns, several 
beautiful buildings and mosgues were built. Of the mosgues built 
by the Bahmani sovereigns there was the great mosgue at Kulburga 
which was as Fergusson remarks “one of the most remarkable of 
its class in India and in some respects unique’. In this mosque 
there was some novelty in its “arrangement of the roof and arched 
screens" which attracted special attention. Instead. of placing the 
arched screens “in the usual way in front of the diwan or sanctuary 

and sometimes in front of the corridors on the, side facing the court- 
"yard, they roofed over the whole area of the courtyard, about 126 
feet by 100 feet, by a series of sixty-three small domes of the, 
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usual Hindu construction supported on columns, the corridors on 
the three sides of the quadrangle being covered by a similar series of 
transverse vaults. To admit light into this covered area the usual 
screens of quasi-Saracenic arches had to be placed on the outside 
of the quadrangle, the four corners of the latter being roofed over by 
domes of 25 feet in width. The sanctuary was roofed by one large 
dome of forty feet, raised on a clerestory, and flanked on either side by 
six small domes similar to those which covered the inner courtyard. 
The placing of the pointed arches on the extension of the quad- 
rangle makes this mosque appear to be more Saracenic in its design 
than usual” (Havell, Indian Architecture, pp. 60-63). 

“Besides the mosque, there is in Kulburga a bazar 570 feet long 
60 ft. wide, over all, adorned by a range of sixty one arches on either 
hand, supported by pillars of a quasi-Hindu character and with a 
. block of buildings of a very ornamental character at either end", 
(Indian and Eastern Architecture by Mr. Fergusson. p. 553). 

The magnificent college which Mahmud Gawan built at Bidar 
- was also one of the most beautiful buildings which for many centuries 
proclaiméd tbe artistic grandeur of the Bahmanids (Burhan-i-Maasir 
by Mr. J.S. Mill pp. 104-105 ; Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. II, p. 5IO). 

Of the forts built by the Bahmani soveieign, those at Normala, 
Gawaligarh, Parenda Ausa ahd Govul deserve special mention, 
some of them because of their architectural beauty and some of .them 
because of their strategic importance. Meadows Taylor was simply 
'charmed to see these mountain fortresses, which he described as 
"choice expressions of graudeur of design of mountain fortresses and 
tasteful and munificent execution", 
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MISCELLANY 


A Note on the Vastrapatha-mahatmya of the 
Skanda Purana 


| 
The value of the Purāņas as “the most systematic record of Indian 


historical tradition” has long been recognised by scholars, and the 
dynastic lists contained in them have been largely utilised in 
reconstructing the political, history of Ancient India. Unfortunately 
attention has hitherto been focussed mainly on the Bhavisyinukirtana 
sections, and one famous. author makes himself responsible for the 
dictum that “all the historical statements of the Puranas are given 
in the form of ‘prophecy, inorder to maintain the appearance of great 
antiquity in the books, which in their oldest forms were undoubtedly 
very ancient.” As the account of the “future” kings in these prophetic 
passages "stops with the imperial Guptas and their contemporaries,” 
the value of the Purāņic texts as sources of Post-Gupta traditional 
history has not been sufficiently examined. 

It will be my endeavour in this short note to call attention toa 
legend in the extant Skanda Purana (Vangavāsī Edition) in which 
we come across certain historical allusions that are not given in the 
form of prophecy, and can be made to yield information about kings 
who flourished long after the passing away of the Imperial Guptas. 

In the Prabhāsa- khanda of the Skanda Purana, there is a section 
called Vastrāpatha-māhātmya which is a collection of tales about the 
sacred sites of Vastràpatha: or Girnar in Surāstra or Kathiawad. 
The most conspicuous features of this region are the Mount Raivataka 
and the river Suvarna-rekha or Svarna-rekha*, perhaps identical with 
the Suvarna-sikata which is mentioned along with the Palāšinī in the 
Junagadh Rock Inscription of the great Saka Satrap Rudradāman,? 
Regarding the sanctity of this holy spot we have the following story:— 

In the days of yore there lived in Kānyakubja (Kanauj) a king 


^O Smith, EHI, p. 23.. 

2 Etad Raivatakam ksetram Vastrapatham iti smrtam/ 
Suvarņarekhā yatrasthā nadi pātakanā$inī// 
—Prabhasa-khanda, Vastrāpatha-ksetra-māhātmya, I. 2-3. 

3 Ep. Ind., VIII. 46. 
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named Bhoja.! Once upon a time there came to him a Vanapala (War- 
den of the Forests) who said, “Sire (deva) I have seen a woman with the 
face of a doe roaming with.a herd of deer in the forests at Raivataka.”? 
The king’s curiosity was roused. Collecting his troops he marched 
towards Raivataka and encircled the hill with a net. The deer-maiden 
was captured by the Balaidhyaksa (general), and was taken by the 
king to Kanyakubja, where she recounted the story of her. previous 
. births, and spoke about the spiritual efficacy of the holy waters of the 
Suvarņa-rekhā. The king was much impressed with what he heard 
about Surāstra and its holy spots from the maiden anda Brahmana 
from Kurukgetra, and expressed his resolve to abdicate in favour of 
his son,? sothat he might be free to undertake a pilgrimage to those 
sacred spots, 

There are details in this, as in other priestly legends, which belong 
to the domain of fairy tales, and are absolutely unworthy of serious 
consideration. But there are three points which deserve examina- 
tion, These are (1) the mention of a king Bhoja who reigned 
at Kanauj, (2) the connection of that king with Surastra as evidenced 
by the appointment of a Vaxapāla* and the despatch of an army,” 
and (3) his abdication in favour of his son. 

As to the first, inscriptions discovered at Barah® (near Cawnpore), 
Daulatpurā” (in Jodhpur State) Deogadh® (in Jhansi), Gwalior,* 
Pehevā'? (in Karnal) and Āhār'! (in Bulandshahr District), prove that 
there was actually in the Gurjara Pratihara dynasty of Northern 
India a king named Bhoja who had his capital at Mahodaya or 
Kanauj!? and whose dates probably ranged from V. S. 893 to H. S. 298 


I Kānyakubje mahāksetre raja Bhojeti viérutah/ 
Pura puņyayuge dharmyah prajādharmeņa šāsati/ 
—Vastrāpatha-māhātmya, VI. 20, 


2 Ibid, verses 22f; 127-129 “SurastradeSe bhavitā.........mrgī 
Raivatake girau.” 

3 Ibid,, X. 15. 4 lbid, vi. 226. - 

5 Ibid, vi. 25f. 6 Ep. Ind, xix (1927). 15f. 

7 Ep. Ind. v. pp. 208f. JRAS, 1909, p. 265. 8 Ep. Ind., iv. 309f. 

9 Ep. Ind, i. 157f ; xviii. 99. 10 Ep. Ind., i. 184f. 


II Journal of the U. P. Historical Society, vol. iii, The Ahar 
Stone Inscription by C. D. Chatterjee. 
12 In Ep. Ind., xix (p. 17) Mr. H. Sastri opines that Mahodaya was 
not Kanyakubja, and that Skandhāvāra does not mean ‘rajadhani,’ 
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ie, A. D. 836 to 904-5. The name Bhoja was also borne by one of 
his grandsons, as we learn from the Bengal As. Soc/s plate of the 
Maharaja Vināyakapāladeva issued? from Mahodaya. 

Regarding the second point we should note that Nāgabhafa' II, 
grandfather of Bhoja, is known to have held the hill-forts of Anarta 
(in Kathiawad), and the supremacy of Mahendrapāla I, son and — 
successor of Bhoja, was acknowledged by Šrī Dhika, Balavarman and 
his son Avanivarman II Yoga who ruled over parts of the “Sauragtra 
Maņģala.”* As (Vāhuka) dhavala, great-grandfather of Avanivarman 
II, claims to have defeated Dharma (pala), the great rival of Nagabhata 
II, great-grandfather of Mahendra, it is not improbable that the family 
of Avanivarman II had entered into feudatory relations with the 
Imperial Pratiharas as early as the time of Nagabhata II, and it was 
apparently under his banner that Vahukadhavala marched against 
Dharmapala. In view of the political relation between Surāgtra 
and Kanauj existing from the time of Nāgabhata II to that of his 
great-grandson Mahendrapāla, the- episode of the Vastrapatha- 
mahatmya acquires anew significance. The Haddala plafes of the 
Capa Mahāsāmantādhipati Dharanivaraha, a feudatory of the Raja- 
dhiraja Mahīpāladeva,* supply us with an additional link in the 
chain connecting Kāthiāwād with the Pratīhāras of Kanauj. , 

Regarding point (3) viz. that relating to the alleged abdication of 
Bhoja, king of Kanauj, we should refer to the anomaly presented by 
the inscription of the time of Mahendrapāla I, dated 893-94, and the 
Āhār stone inscription furnishing the dates 864-865, 865-866, 867-868, 
886, 886-887, 888-889, 902-903 and 904-905 and purporting to belong 





Regarding the identity of Mahodaya, see Sabdakalpadruma : “Maho- 
dayam Puravi$esah—tatparyayah Kanyakubjam Gādhipuram Kausam 
Kušasthalam iti Hemacandrah.” Cf. Sri Kanyakubja of the Khàlimpur 
Ins. of Dharmapala and Mahodaya-$rī of the Bhāgalpur plate of 
Narayana-pala; also Balaramayana, Act X, 86-90, and Kavya Mīmāmsā, 
p. xxiii, As to Skandhāvāra, see Pavanadüta, “Skandhavaram Vijaya- 
puram ity unnatàm rājadhānīm,” 

1 Kielhorn, Northern Ins., No. 544. 

2 Sagar Tal. [ns, Arch, S. I. R., 1903-4, 281; Ep. Ind., xviii, ed, 
by R. C. Majumdar, p. 108, i 

-3 Ep. Ind, IX, if 
4 R. D. Banerji, Bāngalār Itihāsa, p. 167, 
5 Kielhorn, Northern Ins, No, 353. 
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to the reign of his father Bhoja, Mr. C. D. Chatterjee seeks to 
- explain the anomaly in two ways. “One of them is to assume that 
a portion of the (Āhār) inscription was engraved in A. D. 865-866 
during the administration of Bhoja I, but other portions were added 
later on.” The other is to surmise that “the mention of the different 
dates, for the different gifts brought together for record in one and 
the same inscription, indicates that there was a transfer to stone of a 
copy of all the deeds made on less durable materials, later than 904-905 
A. D,” But the possibility that Bhoja actually abdicated temporarily 
about A. D. 893 cannot be entirely excluded in view of the king’s 
resolve alluded to in the Skanda Purana : — 

Tyaktva rajyam priyān putrān pattya$va-ratha-kufijaran 

Putram rājye pratisthāpya gantavyam ni§citam maya.' 

In the Rājatarangiņī we have the instance of king Ananta 
abdicating in favour of his son Kalasa and again resuming control 
over a part of the kingdom.? There are certain indications which 
„point to the fact that Bhoja I was not the only king of the Pratīhāra 
line of Kanauj whose reign ran into that of his son. The reign of 
Vinàyakapala, (931-954)* for instance, is in part co-eval with that 
of his son Mahendrapāla II (946 A. D),* and Mahendra's brother 
or cousin Devapala (948-49).5 Itis easy to suggest that we have to 
do with two different Vināyakas, one flourishing before Maheudrapála 
II, and the other after Devapala. But anything in the nature of a 
proof i is not forthcoming, and conjectural duplication of kings in such 
cases is not always a satisfactory solution of the problem, specially 
in view of the fact that simultaneous rule of father and son® or of 
uncle and nephew,’ and the abdication of a father in favour of his 
son,* and resumption of control on account of the. son’s in- 


- Vastrapatha-mahatmya, X. 15. 

Taraüga VII. 231-233, 245, 322 f. 

Majumdar, Gurjara*Pratihāras, pp. 54 (esp. the footnote) and 62. 

Ep. Ind, XIV, p 176 f. 

Kielhorn, Northern Ins., No 31, Ep, Ind, I, 173, XIV. 179-180, 
, ; Camb, Hist. Ind., vol. I. 572-573, Smith, E H I*, p. 486 (con- 

joint reign of Cola kings), . 

7... Camb. Hist. Ind., vol. I, 574: 578. 
8 Cf. the case of. Ananta in 1 the. Sajati and of Varat 
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capacity,’ or other reason, are not rare phenomena in Ancient Indian 
History, 


H. C. Ray CHAUDHURI 


Date of Ballalasena 


The question of the time when Ballālasena, the greatest of the 
Sena kings of Bengal and one of the most prominent figures in the 
history of Bengal, reigned has given rise to a good deal of controversy l 
among scholars, Itis true that in some Mss. of two of his works— 
the Dānasāgara and the Adbhutasigara—there are found verses which 
expressly refer to the time when ‘the works were composed, Thus 
one verse in the Dünesügara mentions 1091 S. E. (1 169 A.D.) as the 

"time when the Dānasāgara was composed? and from two introductory 

verses found in some Mss. of the Adbhutasigara we learn that the 
book was begun in rogo Š. E. (1168 A.D.) but the king raised his son 
to the throne. before he could complete it. 

But the dates as given in these works have been rejected by some 
scholars, for they are suspected to be spurious, not being found in aR 
Mss. of the books. 

The genuineness of these verses and the dates contained in them 
were sought to be proved from definite external evidence in a paper 
published in. JHQ., vol. III, pp. 186 ff, in which I deduced 
the date of accession of king Laksmanasena from a verse occurring at 
the end of the Saduktižarņāturta, an anthological work by Sridhara- 


“Tapo mamāstu rajyam te dvābhyām uktam idam dvayoh 
Yasmin EES Sagarena Bhagirathe.” 
(Bhagalpur grant ‘of Nārāyaņapāla). 

I Cf, the case of Kalasa in the Rājataraūgiņī. In the Catalogue 
of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the Western Kgatrapas etc, 
p. cxxiv ff. Rapson points out that the satrap Jīvadāman reigned 
twice, and the two reigns are separated by a long interval during which 
his uncle Rudrasimba I appears twice as. Ksatrapa and Mahaksatrapa. 

2 Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the India Office Library, P. 545. 

3. R. G. Bhandarkar, Report on the Search of Sanskrit Mss, (1887: 
91), p. Ixxxv. 
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dasa, a contemporary of Lakgmaņasena, being the son of Vatudāsa, 
a makāsīmantacūdīmaņi and friend of the king. 

I have now come across some additional internal evidence which 
lzaves little doubt regarding the genuineness of the verses and clearly 
confirms the dates given therein. 

In the Adbkutasigara* itself in more than one place, explicit 
` reference is made to the year of commencement of the work which 
agrees with what is given in the introductory verse.? Various astro- 
. nomical calculations are referred to that year. Thus in the sections 
dealing with Parvešvaragaņana (p. 59), sastyabda-yugagamana (p.125) 
and Varsidhipaganana (p.235), the calculations are all made from 
the year when the book was commenced. 

. The introductory lines in each of the above cases record this fact 
in definite terms [e. g. athadbhutivambha-Sakabdat parvešvara-gaņanam 
(here begins the calculation of parvešvara beginning from the year 
„when the Adbhutasigara was commenced) ]. These all refer to 1090 
-§, E. in identical terms (viz. kba-nava-daša). It is not reasonable to 
hold, even for the sake of argument, that all these consistent passages 
were interpolated by some designing person or persons. It is thus 
quite clear that Ballāla was reigning in 1090 S E. i.e. 1168-1 169 A.D. 

In another place again in the Adbhutastgara the date of accession of 
* Bailālasena is clearly referred to thus: “dhuja-vasu-dasa-mita-sake 
Srimad-Ballilasena-rijyidan vargaikagastibhogo wmuntbhiy — vihito 
wisikhayam.” 

(In the Saka year ēkuja (2) vasu (8) daba (1082 SE.) in the 
beginning of the reign of Ballālasena, the munis had remained 61 
years in the asterism of Visakha.) 


1 Edited .by Pandit Muralidhar Jha Jyotisācārya and published 
by Prabhakari and Co., Benares Cant., 1905. 

2 The reading of the introductory verse giving the date of 
- composition of the work as given in the published edition referred to 
above does not seem to be quite correct. It reads Sake navaásta- 
kheudvükhye (1089 S. E.) instead of Sake kha-nava-khendvabde (1090 
S. E.) as usually met with. Of course, this makes a difference of one 
year only. But as we shall presently see, 1090 is the year consistently 
referred to in other places of the work as the year of commencement. 
Further the use of ākžye (named) is not quite happy as evidently 
1089 is not the ‘name’ of the year. 
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Manomohan Chakravarti was the first man to draw the attention of 
scholars to this passage (JASB, 1906, p. 17 f.n.) But he read 
munir-vinihito visesayam which was apparently a wrong reading con- 
veying no sense. He also curiously interpreted d%xja-vasu-dača as 
referring to 1081 though dua (arms) always indicates zwo and not oze. 

Mr. Harit Krishna Dev, M, A. has contributed the following note 
on this verse:—  . 

The beginning of Ballalasena’s reign is here referred to as the year 
1082 of the Saka era, when, it is added, the munis (ze, the Saptarsis) 
had been 61 years in Višākhā (naksatra) According to the Saptarsi 
„Cycle, the Saptarsis are said to remain for 100 years in each of the 
27 naksatras a complete revolution being effected in 2700 years.! 
In the present passage, the Visakha centennium is taken to have 
commenced in A, D. 1099 (=Šaka 1082—61). Visakha being the 16th 
naksatra, counting from Ašvinī, the next previous Ašvinī centennium 
thus began in B,C. 402 (= 1500-1098). Counting back 2700 years, 
we arrive at B.C. 3102 (2402 + 2700) as the starting point of the earlier 
A$vini centennium. 

We notice here a departure from the usual Saptarsi reckoning. 
which places the initial point of the Saptarsi cycle in B.C. 3077-6. 
For this departure, the following explanation may be suggested. 
There was a tradition placing the Bharata War in B.C. 3102.? 
The author of the Addkutasāgara seems to have combined the view 
that the Saptarsi cycle began about the Bharata war. with the idea 
that the beginning must be with Ašvinī as the first nakgatra. In 
ch. 13 of the Brkat-samhita of Varāha Mihira (6th cent. A.D.), we are 
told vaguely that 2526 years before the Saka era, in the time of 
Yudhisthira, the Saptarsis were in the Magha naksatra. In the 
Matsya, Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas, (5th-6th cent. A.D.) the 
Saptarsis are stated to have been in the Magha naksatra in the time 
of Pariksit. 

It may reasonably be hoped that tbe facts put forward above will 
be ableto put a stop to the long standing controversy regarding the 
date of Ballālasena and finally settle it. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


I Foran explanation, see JASB, 1925, pp. mag 
2 Cf JRAS, 1911, pp 675ff, 


Was the Equation of Time known to the Vedic Sages ? 


There are evidences in a few Vedic hymns which go to prove 
that the Vedic sages had a distinct idea of the equation of time 
and have described it in an allegorical story. We have a number of rks 
in the First, Fourth, Fifth and Eighth Books of the Rv., which deal 
with the conflicts between the Sun and a horse-god Etaša in which 
Indra intervened. In Rv. I, 121, 13, Etafa is said to draw the chariot 
of Indra, In Rv, [, 6r, 15 and XIII, r, rz, Indra is said «to have 
helpéd and protected Etaéa in his conflict with the Sun. In Rv, 
IV, 17, 14, it is said that Indra urged the chariot-wheel of the Sun 
forward, but checked Etaša who was speeding on his way. In Rv. 
IV, 30, 6 we find that Indra took the Sun as an enemy and protected 
Etaša, In V, 29, 5 we see that Indra obstructed the motion of 
the Sun’s horses moving forward for Etaša. Lastly it is said in 
I, 175, 4 and V, 31, 13, that Indra, having previously stolen one 


of the two wheels of the Sun's chariot, obstructed the way of the same, 


when there was a conflict between the Sun and Etaša. 

The whole story, when constructed from these scattered and 
fragmentary notes runs like this : There was a 'conflict between the 
Sun and Etaga. Indra intervened in the contest. On one occasion 
he helped Eta$a and stole away one of the two wheels of the Sun's 
chariot so as to lower the speed of the Sun in favour of Etaéa ; 
on a second occasion, he enhanced the speed of the Sun and made 
him go faster than Etaga by checking the latter. 

Now we come to interpret the actual natural phenomenon depicted 
in this allegorical story. The horse Etasa, in our opinion, is the 
mean sun. The conflict between the Sun and Etaša is simply the 
meeting together of the true or apparent sun and the fictitious or 
mean sun, Now what has got Indra to do inthis conflict? Indra 
is the god of the summer solstice. This has been definitely proved 
beyond doubt in Plunket’s Ancient Calenders and Constellations, 
p. 115. Weknow that the equation of time has two components, one 
of which is the obliquity of the ecliptic and the other is the eccentricity 
of the orbit of the earth. The equation of time due to the first cause 
makes the true, and mean sun meet (that is, becomes O) in the two 


. equinoctial and solstitial points. But the combined effect is to place 


the meeting point, not exactly in these places but very 
close to them. Indra, on one occasion, made the speed of Etaša 
slower than that of the sun; this means that the mean sun was 
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slower than the true sun, that is, the equation of time was inus, which 
is actually the case when the Sun runs from the vernal equinox to 
the summer solstice. On another occasion, Indra made the speed of 
the Sun slower than that of Eta$a; thts indicates that the true sun 
was slower than the mean sun, that is, the equation of time was plus, 
which is the case when the sun passes from the summer solstice to 
the autumnal equinox. 

This is the only feasible explanation which can be given of the 
myth referred to above. It is my humble request that the oriental 
scholars may consider this problem seriously as it has an important 
bearing on the vexed question of the libration of the equinoxes in 
Hindu Astronomy. 


EKENDRANATH GHOSH 


` Date of the Mrcchakatika 


I am surprised to see the note written by Rai Bahadur Hiralal in. 
the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, June, 1928, on 
my paper “The Date of Mrcchakatika from astrological Data.” This 
note tries to minimise the value of my astrological investigation and 
ascertainment of the date of the Mrcchakatika. 

My article appeared in JDL, vol. xiv (C.U.). Rai Bahadur Hiralal 
says that my paper contains only two discoveries which are really 
Pandit Hirananda Sastri’s, viz. (1) that Mars is adverse to Jupiter and 
(2) that it is mentioned by Varāhamihira and that therefore the 
Mrcchakatika is older than Varāhamihira. Here I would point out to 
the readers that if they read my paper tbey would find much more 
than these two things only. With regard to the first point the text of 
the Mrcchakatika has "Aūgārakaviruddhasya prakgīņasya Brhaspateh.” 
So if there is any credit for this discovery it goes to the author of the 
Mrcchakatika and not to H. Sastri. Now, as to the alleged 
second discovery about this theory of.friendship of planets being 
known to Varahamihira, I would say that it is known to all 
astrologers inasmuch as these passages occur in that extremely 
popular manual of Astrology, namely the  Brhajjataka. But 
what do those passages alone prove and wherein does Pandit 
Hirananda Sastri’s discovery lie? Rai Bahadur Hiralal means 
to say that H. Sastriis the first to discover the clue to the date of 
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thé Mrcchakatika in these passages of Varahamihira. In his Introduction 
(which I had not the good fortune of reading before now), 
H. Sastri says that the Mrcchakatika is posterior to the Manavadharma- 
Sāstra and anterior to Varàhamihira, According to Jolly, Manava- 
dharmašāstra belongs to so later than the 2nd or 3rd century A.C, and 
Prof, Keith gives the limit as 200 B.C. to 200 A, C. (History of 
Sans, Lit, p.441). H. Sastri has indicated that the Mrcchakatika 
was written somewhere between the 3rd century B.C. and the 5th 
century A. C,, i.e, somewhere within a period of 800 years. On the 
contrary, any reader would find that in my paper I have ransacked the 
whole astrological literature from the earliest period down to the 
present times and have found out a Posterior Yavana School and have 
fixed the time-limit of the drama within a hundred years only. 

In conclusion, I would request the readers to go through my article 
in the JDL in full and carefully note how my arguments are zo based 
upon only one or two passages of the Brhajjataka alone, but upon a com- 
parative study of the whole domain of astrological literature, and how 
my ascertainment of the time-limit (viz, a space of IOO years 
only) differs from that of H. Sastri, Indeed, the ascertainment 
of an author’s time within a space of 800 years profits very little the 
history of Sanskrit literature. 


J. C, GHATAK 


Matilakam 


There is a place called Matilakam, about four miles to the north 
of Cranganur. It originally belonged to Cochin, Now it is a de$am in 
Pāppinivattam, the southern améam of the Ponnani Taluk in the 
Malabar District. There are a post office and a police station there ‘now ; 
and a: fair is held on every Monday. The people of that locality are 
mostly Mussalmans and Christians who have their mosque and ‘church 
respectively. Matilakam means a place withiri a wall or walls. We 
shall presently see how it came to be called so, 

. In ancient days, there was a famous temple in that place, dedi- 
cated to Siva, and common to al! the sixty-four grāmams of the 
Nambitiri Brahmins, The wealth and status of the temple may 
easily. be inferred. from the fact that the daily ordinary offering to 
ue deity consisted «of food prepared from’ 101 pen of rice, The; 
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north to south boundary walls of this temple extended from Trppekku- 
lam in the north to Nārānjerikkuļām in the south, a distance of about 
a mile and.a half. These tanks must originally have been very 
large; but the major part of the former has been converted into an 
extensive cocoanut plantation, while all but a small portion of the 
latter is a paddy-field to-day. Trppekkulam was used by the priests 
of the temple for their daily baths and ablutions ; and it contained 
lotuses of diverse colour and exceeding beauty. Besides these two 
cisterns, there was a tank on the western side ofthe western wall, 
called Chempalikkulam, intended for the cleaning of the vessels which 
belonged to the temple. It now is so filled up with earth that it is 
used for raising crops of paddy, and is called Chempāļippātom. 
It was in the upper hall of the tank-shed of this reservoir that the 
parliament of the Perumals sat on all working days. It was called the 
Vidvalsabhā, the assembly of the wise, a sort of witenagemot, to 
direct studies, to enact laws and even to give the last word on political 
matters. 

When Bhāskara Ravi Varma, one who is known as the last of 
the Perumals, renounced his temporal powers, he gave the jurisdic- 
tion of the whole of Cranganur (Kodungallur Nattakam) to Patifi- 
jattyetatt Bhattatiri, the gramádhayakshan, the headman of the 
Airāņikkuļam village, But the temple affairs were left in the hands 
of Tekketett and Vatakketett Nairs, Even during the rule of the 
Perumals, these Nairs, as the Uralers, were managing the affairs of the 
Matilakam temple unquestioned. 

After the abdication of Bhāskara Ravi Varma, these two Nair 
families wanted to erect six more walls round the temple at conveni- 
ent distances and to permit people of different castes to occupy 
each enclosure. This decision created a disturbance among the 
Nambitiris of the Iriüfiálakkuday gramam as the outermost wall 
would have to be built inside their samketam. The Nairs began to 
build this one first. Importunities were of no avail; open hostilities 
against these powerful families were beyond question, So a few of 
the prominent and enthusiastic Brahmins and some of their adherents 
from other creeds protested and lay in the trenches made for the erec- 
tion of the wall, The Nambitiris weré imprisoned, and an order was 
passed that the foundation be built over the bodies of those others who 
refused to leave the ditch. .Next they resorted to another artifice 
called the Pattiņi. Old and religious Nambütiris, well-versed in 
mantravadam, the science of spells and magic, were invited from all 
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parts of Kerala, to perform the necessary ceremonies to tide 
over their evil days. A sumptuous feast was prepared for them; but 
when at mid-day, after their prolonged prayers, all were seated for 
their meals and nice things served, one man stood up ‘and requested 
the rest not to touch even a morsel of the food until their object was 
accomplished, Then all went out, washed their hands and gathered 
round the sacrificial pit into which all the eatables were thrown and 
they began to chant the incantations for the destruction of their foes, 
For forty-one days this fasting and this komam, oblation went on, and 
_.during that period, they subsisted on water and fruits alone, The 
tradition says that this procedure had the desired effect, Over a trifle, 
the Nair-chieftains quarrelled, and their dissensions, in course of time, 
led to the decline and fall of those two families and of the famous 
Matilakam temple. 

Manimekhala and: Šilappadhīkāram are two of the paūca- 
kāvyas, five epics, of the Tamil literature: The former describes 
the circumstances under which the heroine, Manimekhala, the 
daughter of Kovilan, a rich merchant, renounted the world and 
took the vows of Buddhism, She comes to Vañci (Tiruvanchikk- 
ulam in the Cochin State) to complete her higher studies, and 
to worship Kannaki, her step-mother. Inthe Cera capital she sought 
instruction from the professors of the Vedic, Saiva, Vaisnava, Ajivaka, 
Nigrantha, Samkhya and Vaišesika religions. Silappadhikaram is 
by llam ko-Atikal This young ascetic prince was the second of the 
two sons of Sona Devi, the consort of Bana Varman Netumcheranatan, 
the Perumal who ruled Kerala from 115 A. C. to 129 A, C. He became 
a Buddhist monk and lived not in the caitya near his father's palace 
but in the one at Maņilakam, which place is also called Trgguna- 
vayil Kotu, Trgguna-Matilakam, Trkkaņņāmatilakam (the matilakam - 
of Siva). He was appointed as the president, the examiner of the 
Vidvalsabha at Matilakam by Imaya Varman Chenkuttavan, his 
brother’s son, who succeeded his father. It was this Perumal who set 
up the image of Kannaki at Cranganur, and had it consecrated by 
great priests in the presence of the kings of the Kongu, Malava and 
Lanka. Silappadhikaram commemorates the lives of Kovilan, the 
father of Mapimekhalà and of Kannaki, his wife. Before we leave 
these two classics, allow me to say in passing that Manimekhala had 
her studies in Matilakam where the assembly of the wise, Vidval- 
sabha served the purpose of a great University as well, and was 
adorned by the presence of renowned .Sanskrit and Tamil poets, 
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Buddhist and Jaina scholars and erudite pandits in every department 
of knowledge, temporal and spiritual. Both these epics were for the first 
time published by the assembly of the wise at Matilakam. Chittala 
Chāttanār, the author of Maņimekhalā, and Ilam-ko-Atikal were great 
friends. Later on, at the time of the composition of the Suka-sandeáa- 
kāvya in which the forlorn lover at Rameswaram sends his message to 
. his lady-love at Matilakam, the aspect of this place must have been 

greatly altered. For in that we find Bhadrakali to be worshipped in the 
l temple which was originally dedicated to Kannaki; and there is no 
B allusion in the description of Matilakam to a caitya, a vihāra or a witen- 
agemot but only to the Siva temple of the place. 

The date: of this beautiful lyrical poem Pūrva-sandeša is variously 
given ; but all are agreed that it canriot be later than the close of the 
I5th century A.C, The sande$am no doubt speaks of a period when the 
Perumals ruled ; and the absence of references to the other salient 
features of Matilakam, Vanchi and Cranganur can only be attributed to 
the ignorance of the poet of the history of its ancient days with which 
he was dealing. It is perhaps relevant to state that the date of the 
two Tamil poems already referred to was the 2nd. century A.C. 

It is remarkable from several points of view that there 
should have existed two  Buddhistic caityas and a  Nigrantha 
monastery in the vicinity of the palace of the Perumals and very 
near the famous Siva temples of Matilakam and Tiruvanchikkulam. 

-It is stated that, somewhere about the middle of the first century B.C,, 
during the time of Kovilan, the ninth ancestor of Kovilan of the epic 
fame, a Buddhist monk, Dharmašāsana by name, came from Ceylon 
on a visit to the then Perumal at Vanchi and got his leave to build 
one of the aforesaid caityas. The word caitya is from Sanskrit 
citā, a funeral pyre. There are two sorts of caityas, the solid ones 
and the hollow ones. The former commemorate some important 
events, and the latter contain relics of great persons, "These caityas 
gradually become places of worship like the graves of Mussalman 
saints. Is the Cranganur temple an instance of this evolution? The 
date of the Šuka-sandēšam remains to be correctly ascertained. 


i T. K, KRISHNA MENON 





1 Let me state here with gratitude that, in the preparation of this 
paper, I made use of an article in Mitavadi, two articles in Rasika- 


Sankisa as a Jaina Tirtha 


Sankisa is a village in the Farrukhabad district of the United Provin- 
ces, and it contains an ancient site, which has been explored and 
partly excavated by the Archaeological Department of the Government 
of India, It represents the old city of Sēūkāšya. Fa-Hian, the Chinese 
traveller called it by this name! ; but Hiuen-Tsang named this very 
locality as K7e-pz-tha (Kapitthika)? as well. And heis right in doing 
so, for, it is apparent from the evidence of the Sanskrit literature 
that Kapitthika, Kampilya and Saüka$ya are synonymous terms for 
the one and the same locality. According to Mahidhara's commen- 
tary on the Brkajjātaka, Kāpitthika is the village of Kampillya? 
and Kaéikavrtti of Panini (iv, 2, 121) makes it synonymous with 
Sāūkāfya. This identification is also supported by the Jaina tradition, 
The Jainas say th¥t the place of the birth, renunciation and 
Bodhi or Kevalajūāna of their 13th Tirthaükara Šrī Vimalanātha 
is Kāmpilya, which is described in the Jaina Šāstras as a very large 
city*—comprising in it a large area of many miles of the country 
lying around the modern village of Kampilla (the old Kāmpilya) in 
the Kaimganj ¢ahksi/ of the Farrukhabad district. Modern Kampilla and 
Sankisa are, also, not far offfrom each other, Thus Kampilya and 
Sāūkāfya were identical to one and the same locality at'a certain 
time and the connection of Jainism with them is also apparent. 


Rangini, Keralacaritam by Mr. G, Krishna Pisharody, Tamils 
1800 years ago by Mr, Kanakasabha Pillai, a Primer on Tamil Litera- 
ture by Mr. Purnalingam Pillai, two pamphlets on Samgam Age 
by Mr. K. G. Sesha, [Tr. Manimekhala by Dr, S. Krishnaswamí 
Aiyangar and Dr. K, Sankara Menon's Introduction to his edition 
of Bhadanta Nagarjuna's Rasa-vaišēgika Sūtra, I found, contain 
relevant matter for my paper. But I regret I could not make use 
of them, as these came into my hands only after the paper was read 
before the Kerala Society.] 

1 Fa-Hian (Hindi Ed. Indian Press), p. 35-36. 

2 The Ancient Geography of India (New Ed.), p. 423. 

3 "Kāpitthake Kāmpillākhye grāme”—guoted by Mr. Hīrānand 
Šāstrī in the ‘Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume, pt. I, p. 231. 

4 See the Vimalanātha-purāņa, 
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When FaHian reached Sānkāšya, he found the Jainas and the 
Buddhist quarrelling among. themselves over this sacred place. The 
Jainas claimed it to be their own Zirtha and the Buddhists, too, 
brought forward the same claim.* However, the latter were triumphant 
so the Chinese traveller says: Whatever may be the case, no doubt 
Jainas |lost their influence over this place long ago, though they 
remained sticking to it. So there still survives a Jaina temple in 
the vicinity of Sankisa at the village of Sarai. 

I look upon Saükaáya as the very place, where Lord Vimalanatha 
renounced the world and gained the supreme knowledge by destroy- 
ing the influence of evil Karmas (aghas). This identification 
has an independent support other than the above Jaina tradition, 
from a surviving small village by name Aghatia, which is situated in 
the neighbourhood of Sàükàéya and contains a mound—from which 
a very nice and ancient Jaina image was discovered in the last year. 
Its very name is significant, inasmuch as it appears to be the corrupt 
form of ‘Agha-hata’-sthina, ie. the place of destroying the agkas 
(evil karmas), which could be connected with the above Jaina. 
Tirthankara, If only the mound of Aghatia could be excavated, I 
am sure, it will yield some very pe da things about Jainism, 


KAMTA PRASAD JAIN 


Prasnottararatnamalika 


In the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Government Collection under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol 1, Buddhist Manuscripts, 1917, pp. 177-178, Mahāmahopādhyāya 
Hara Prasad Sastri describes "A broken palm.leaf, written in the 
Bengali character of the twelfth century” which is found in a codex 
(No. 9995). “Only one side” of the leaf “can be read, the other side 
being darkened with ink. Then he gives twelve lines in Sanskrit 
contained in that leaf beginning with 

°kah paravagata kim saukhyam sarvasangativiratir ya 
and ending in 
kutra vidheyo yatno vidyābhyāse'pyogadhipradānegu 
kāvadhīraņā, 


1 Fa-Hian (Hindi), p. 35-36, 
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As there is nothing mentioned in the catalogue with regard to its 
identification it may be pointed out that the above lines are from the 
Prašnottararatnamālikā (or °mala) a small treatise containing moral 
precepts in the form of a dialogue. It is attributed to the great 

aūkarācārya.* The lines in the fragment are the verses, - 
12-17%, of the said work of which there are different editions, 

There is a Tibetan version of it in the Tanjur (Mdo, Gi, 931—959, 
5; Go, 1725, 2—174*, 5; Cordier II], pp. 344, 483), and is called 
Vimalaprasnottararatnamalé (dri-ma, med,-p’i. dris. lan. rin.po,-che’i, 
phren,-ba, zes, bya.ba). The authorship is here ascribed to Maharaja 
paramakavi mahacárya A moghodaya (rgyal-po chen,-po. síian. 
hag. mkhan-gyi ‘dam. pa. slop. dpon-chen,-po. don.-yod. 'char) It 
seems that one may read in the Tibetan text char for ’char, and 
thus the name of the author will be A moghavarsa and not 
Amoghodaya. 

This Tibetan version was published for the first time with his 
German translation by Schiefner in 1858, and then by Foucaux together 
with the origina! Sanskrit and his own French translation in 1867. — 

‘In the introduction Foucaux says that the Sanskrit original is in 
prose (“texte Sanskrit qui est en prose"), But in reality it is in verse 
composed in Arya metre, It appears that as the work is in the form 
of a dialogue and the short sentences are written in the text separately 
that fact escaped his notice, 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACARYA 


I But according to a Ms. no. 2628 in the Catalogue of the Sans-. 
krit Manuscripts in the Fort Wiiliam, published by J. Prinsep in 1838, 
itis ascribed to one Guru Asitapata or Guru Jaina opu See 
Cordier, vo], ITI, 344. 207 


Notes on Dravidian 
HM , 
IV. Alveolar d and tt in Tamil-Malayalam 


The Alveolar plosive 7, produced with the tip of the tongue cn 
the roof of the mouth above the gums, occurs as a separate phoneme 
in Tamil-Malayāļam, and is absent in other modern Dravidian 
dialects, Compare the following forms with different meanings : 


tt tt tt . 
patti (hood of snake) pafti (stuck) patti (dog) 
kutti (pierced) — kutti (post) kutti (boy) 2 
vattu (duck) vattu (drain) vattu (to cause to fade) 
: kotti (pecked) l korti (stork) ^ kotti (sounded) 


kāttu (having guarded) kāttu (wind) kāttu (to show) 

The origin of Tamil-Malayalam 7 has to be traced to certain ancient 
phonological changes still peculiar to this group of languages. r (alveo- . 
lar) and x (the latter much more than the latter) are sometimes pro- 
nounced with a certain amount of trilling in Tamil and Malayalam, 
and in this process of trilling, an alveolar 7 and, rarely, a retroflex ¢ 
are incorporated. This was presumably so common a feature of ancient 
Tamil that even when * occurred singly it was sometimes pronounced 
as fr or dr, e.g. 

müru (three) »muzru smūdru, »münru, (the value given to it in 
„current Tamil) 

aru (six) >āžru sādru 

Ancient verbs with the.suffix-r like ür (to fix) retain alternative 
forms like ūndru even today. 

The change of ? >d and the production of the nasal in mūndru 
are to be accounted for by.the fact that in Tamil, intervocal plosives, 
and plosives in contact with voiced consonants always become sonants. 
The ? in such combinations became d, a voiced variety of the alveolar 
plosive ; often in such cases a spontaneous’ nasal intrusive also 
crept in. ' 

When the r was stressed! as it had.to be in some cases for the 


1 Attempts have been made to discredit what Caldwell in his 
grammar bas described as the doubling of the surds and of r in the 
formation of certain inflexional terminations, causative verbs and 


LH.Q, MARCH, 1929 _ 19 
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production of new grammatical forms, as for instances, the causal verb, 
and the adjectival components of Samāsas, the sound that resulted 
was dž r, the doubling (of the symbol and then of the sound) being 
possible only in the plosive surds. Thus we have 
` 6tēru (to raise)—causal of ēru 
Kayaz/ru (to pull up)—causal of Kayaru [ payaru 
payaitr (ankay) kind of beans,—adjectival or transitival form of 
A second occasion for the production of the same sound arose in 
the assimilative process involved in the contact of certain alveolar 
sounds like l and n with the dental plosive. The new sound produced 
here is only 7 but owing to confusion with the zr sound produced 
from the trilling of r, it came to be combined with 7 so that 
Sendru, Kondru etc, came to be the ultimate values given to 
sel -tu, kol+tu etc. 
Sel (to enter)+tu (suffix of past time)>$eldu >seldu >éendu > 
Senatu. 
A third set of cases where the aveolar ¢ arose was where an alveolar 
lnorr came in contact with a following plosive, in which case 1, n or 
r was changed into the alveolar dental 2, e.g. nal - pu — nazpu etc, It will 





adjectival samāsas.  Caldwell's critics postulate the  assimilative 
influence of an older-t in all such cases, It is true that a suffixt 
was active in certain inflexional terminations (like the Zrregular neuter 
nouns of Telugu etc.) and in certain causals (like viitu from vil etc.) ; 
but these cases, in my opinion, should be distinguished from the older 
practice of forming new grammatical categories by means of what 
Caldwell described as doubling but what really is the preservation, 
under the influence of stress, of the surd value in the case of plosives 
and the incorporation of the alveolar 7 in the case ofr. That such 
an ancient method should have been operative would be clear from 

(i) the practice in modern Kūi of converting sonants into surds 
under the influence of stress; (see Friend-Perura's grammar, pages17,3t); 

(ii) the development in Tulu of d, through the alveolar d, from 
an older x (cf. instances in Tuļu like kudi, Zerzz of Tulu with kuri) ; 

and (iii the absence of any sound like t in adjectival samāsas like 
vājekkyāy (plantain fruit), ulladakkam (restraint), marakkombu (branch 
of tree) etc, where, if an old t had existed, it could not have been 
lost ; whereas in the case of similar samāsas like aZ/ruttangir (river- 
water) ve/žrilai (betel leaf) etc. the alveolar ¢# should have been the 
result of the incorporation of the sound by stressed r. 
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be observed that in these cases, no r became attached to the pure 
alveolar plosive. 

Thus the alveolar z and d owe their origin mainly to three different 
processes operative in Tamil : 

1. Trilling of r whereby ¢ was incorporated, especially when r was 
stressed. . 

2. Assimilation of the dental plosive to alveolar sounds, 

3. The change of an alveolar l or r into an alveolar plosive, when 
in contact with other plosives, 
© Itis worthy of mention here that the scheme of the Tamil 
alphabet, in so far as the plosives are concerned, has a greater 
consistency than the Sanskrit alphabet, as it, is evaluated! today, 
where dental t is made to correspond to alveolar n, whereas 
"really t corresponds to dental x, and £ to n which is an alveolar 
nasal. The dental s occurs in combinations in Tamil and Malayalam, 
and initially in Malayāļam. Tamil seems to have recognised 
the distinction between n and s in the alphabet, but it confused 
# with r and tolerated an identical symbol for both. The new 
. plosive, generated in some cases in Telegu under similar circum- 
stances was f, the cerebral, e.g., vāti, 6fi etc. found in the inflexional 
:and transitival informs, and forms like vattu (to be dry cf. Tam. vaztru); 
atti (thus—of. Tam. aru) etc. 

The above origin of alveolar 7 may be further illustrated by the 
following instances : : 

Primitive Dravidian O meaning ome+root ir (do rest or to remain, 
acting as a common formative) ‘sor in Tamil ; or ^» o£r(u) e odru. í 
ondru (Tamil). 

In Kannada, the -r -dropped off and the alveolars were converted 
into dentals : ordu ; the same process happened in Malayalam and 
further nasalisation resulted in ou. 

In Gondi undi and Kurukh onta, the alveolars changed into cerebrals, 

The connection between 7 and r is similarly illustrated by. the 
Dravidian word for ¢hree (mu -- ir) : *mūdru ? mindru. 

Another word proving the same relationship is a primitive Dravidian 
root for "appear" : tur which is composed of tu (brightness ; ; e. Tulu) 
and ir: tur ptu¢r stūžr > tēūndr (Tamil) 


I Everywhere] in India today, the sounds 1, n and r of the: Sanskrit 
alphabet are given the alveolar values, when used singly, 
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ture tur^» tute tüd tsiid (Telugu) 
tur etur >tēūndr>tēnj (Tulu, Kai and Gondi) 

The change of r to d in Tulu in forms like pida (outside), kudi 
(term), mada (to forget), which correspond to pira, kuri, maza of other 
Southern dialects, and of z to djin Tulu in numerous instances like 
āji (six), ofiji (one), kaje (blot), taje (to strike), peji (to choose) which 
correspond to āru, oru, kapai, tapai, pirakku of Tamil, only confirm 
the incorporation of an alveolar Z in stressed r, which alveolar should 
then have changed to the dental d in some cases and to dj in others. 

Kui aska (to cut, cf. Tam. ara), peska (to choose cf. Tam. pirakku), 
maska (to change cf. Tam. māru), āji (six) etc, prove the development 
of an unvoiced form of j from old r. 


V. Brahui dër (who) and Tamil yir (who) 


The interrogative pronouns in Brahui are dér for persons, ant for 
inanimate objects and ara used for either. 

What, if any, is the relationship between Brahui dér and Tamil yar? 

Light is shed on this point by Brahui words with inítial d whose 
corresponding forms in Tamil have initial vowels: 

Brahui has dà, dad (this) corresponding to Tamil ad; the pro- 
ximate Brahui demonstrative adverbs have all the prefix da, e.g., 
dasa (now), darek (here), etc. Brahui has dir (water) while Tamil has tr 
(also nīr), Gēņdi has jér and Kui has sidru ; Kurukh ordinarily uses the 
Sanskrit. derived amm for water, but dixlectally it has the form Sir. 
Brāhūi du (hand) is another word with initial d, which may be 
compared to the non-Brahui Dravidian forms $ei, ju (in Pombada), ju 
(in Burgandi), kei, kai etc. all of which have the meaning “hand.” 

Can the initial d-of Brahui be a mere analogical intrusive? It has 
been suggested that d- of da (this) may have been borrowed from 
Afghan dà (this), and d- of du (hand) from Persian dost (hand), The 
following discussion, however, will show that d- should probably have 
resulted from a process of change native to Dravidian, though it is 
possible that the foreign forms with initial d- may have accelerated or 
helped tbe fixing of initial d in these Brahui words; 

Tamil words with initial vowels always incorporate a prothetic 


on:glide,* * Therefore a course of changes like the following can be 
pem: 





E " The very. strong tendency to develop an on-glide before initial - 
vowels of forms is thoroughly characteristic of Diavidian, The question 
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ar (who) > yar 3% yér - jēr > djer > dér; ir + yir $ djir $ dir, 
A different possibility that may be suggested is that these initial 
sounds May represent an original stage and that they may have 
dropped off in the alternative instances. This theory is invalid, as 
- we find that the original roots with which these forms have to be 
| connected, have only vowels initially. 
"The development of d from j (voiced form of $)seems to bea 
' common feature of Tamil, as can be seen from the following instances : 
Tamil košu and kodu (mosquito) i 
Do. pisukku and pidukku (squeeze) ` 
Do. vāšal and vādai (door), 
Do. mušal and Telēgu modalu (hare) 
Do. paišal and paidal (boy) 
Do. perišu and peridu (big) 
Tamil $ (from an original y) (LPA ard and d in Kannada and 
Tulu :— 


9 


* Tamil Kann. ^). (Tula . Tam. 
tay (strike) * - tade | defiji (crab) — ` Yandu 
payi (to desire) pade | paji (wet, green) pai 
vey (heat) bede 4 4 padey (to become wet) payaügu 
puyai, pušai (fight) pude |  . | madjepu (to disappear) mayaügu 
payir (unripe fruit) padir pudar (name) peyar 

J ( kodjepu (to break) koy 


Cf. also Tulu kàdi from Urdu khaji, and nadar (sight) from "Urdu 
najar, juga (century) from Sk. Yuga; Kannada gedi (win) from 
Sk. jeyi. Indeed, the tendency to evolve d from dj is very common 
in Tulu ; but the above instances will show that in these cases d and 
dj are derivative and y and & are the originals represented in Tamil 
words, 

Mention may also be made here of the fact that Sanskrit words 
with intervocal s are assimilated in Tamil with s changed into d 
through an intermediate z and dj:~ ~ 


of such glides in Dravidian is complicated and deserves a separate 

paper for itself, I shall content myself with observing that in a 
` number of Dravidian dialects the on-glides have become fixed conso- 
nants (see infra). The development in certain instances of a few 
other initial sounds of Dravidian (n-, fi-, d-, m-, k-) ensues from, or 
is closely connected with, the production of the on-glides, 
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ayasam > āyāzam + āyādam. 
māsam > māzam > mādam 

Thus Brahui d in dēr and dīr has to be traced to an old y which 
still exists in Tamil, the most conservative? of all Dravidian dialects, 

The same process of change should account for the relationship 
existing between Tulu dā-(or dja-) in dane (with its dialectal variant 
djāne) dādavu (what), dāye (why) and the Kannada alternant forms 
dava, yāva (what) and dāru, yāru (which) on the one hand, and the 
undoubtedly primitive ya forms of common Dravidian on the other. 

. The course of changes here would run thus: 

"Tulu dane ET djane (dialectal) =, yāne x, yan; yan is connected 
with Tam. én, Telegu emi and Kannada enu etc. 

Similarly, the Tulu forms dādavu and dāge are to be traced to 
the original yād and yāge. 

Kannaģa shows both the original and the changed forms at the 
“same time, 
Compare also Kai japa (to beg-Tam. yera), jāpa ‘(to get down- 
Tam. il); and Góndi dar (to leak—Tam. &or) ; ; déli (time - Tam. Kann. 
yel), all of which point to the development of d or dj from y. 

The usual orthodox explanation, suggested first by Caldwell and 
repeated with modification by others, is that the da forms arose from 
ad or id +ane which after the stress-produced apocope of i or a produced 


1 lam aware that the conservative character of Tamil has been 
seriously questioned by scholars, Próf, Jules Bloch has said that 
"Tamil cannot be said to be a representative of common Dravidian 
(p. 3 and 4, of Vol. 25 of the Paris Bulletin de la société de linguis- 
tique); Mr. Tuttle says that “wé must look into northern. Dravidian, 
if we wish to understand the history of the southern languages" ; and 
Prof, S. K. Chatterjee is inclined to endorse this view in his Presiden- 
tial Address at the last Lahore Oriental Conference, 

Nevertheless, with due deference to the opinions of these eminent 
“scholars, I have to state that my examination of the northern -dialects 
only tends to show that the forms of southern dialects, and particularly 


of Tamil, are more conservative than the northern dialects. Itis, of | . 


course, entirely wrong to identify Tamil with Primitive Dravidian ; but 
à comparative analysis cf the northern and southern forms (both from 
the semantic and the grammatical points of view) reveals only the’ 
greater antiquity of the forms of Tamil and of the Southern group of 
dialects generally. 
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dane etc. This explanation (analogic to the development of English 
newt from an-+ew?) is ingenious, but is not warranted in Dravidian. 
Nor can the other suggestion that the d-forms are original be. 
accepted in view of what we have stated above. 

A similar change of y tod through d may be postulated in the 
case of Kuvi der (big) and Kui dēr (big). 

Dravidian ēr (to ascend, to become big) œ yer (with the pro- 
` thetic glide) + yēr > S@r “>jēr + djer + der or dér (big). 


VI. The dialectal alternance of s and h in Kui. 


Friend-Pereira in his grammar of Kii tells us that in this language 
the sibilant s is sometimes prefixed to words beginning with a vowel 
and that in the West Kandh Mals dialect the initial s in some words 
is pronounced as h. 

Group (1) Ku forms with alternative s before initial vowels: 
&lu (wisdom); sēlu .- 
Ste (and); sote 
id (which is not); sid, 
Group (2) Kūi sforms alternating with h-forms dialectally : 
Kit Kuvi 
(go) salmu ; halmu (cf. Brahui kharr, Kurukh ka, and Pombada 
© kal (to walk) 
(die) sā ; hā (cf. Brahui kā) 
(hill) sēru ; hēru (cf. Telegu koņda) 
(bad) sēd ; hēd (cf. Tamil Kēdu and Šettrai) 
Group (3) Kui forms with initial s—corresponding to Dravidian 
words with initial vowels : l 


Kui Non-Kūz Dravidian 
(plough) séru’ . Kannada éru 
(six) — sajgi Tamil ādru (six) 
(to give) sī Tamil-Telegu-Kannada ī (to give) 
(above) sendē Tamil egarndu 


Compare also in this connection Kuvi sūd (heat) corresponding to 
the Tamil $üd with the same meaning ; Kui supi (to spit) süfiju (to 
sleep) etc. where initials <, old t. 

Group (4) Kūi non-initial s with corresponding h in Gūņdi : 
Kii (heads) tlaska : Gondi talahk etc. 

The large number of s-forms in Küi alternating with h-forms has 
led the American scholar Mr. Tuttle on a false track; he postu- 
lates an ancient common Dravidian s. and derives h from this s, 
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in the second set of words given above. This postulate is gratuitous, 
and runs counter to the trend of phonological change in Dravidian, - 

It should be noted that s in all the above instances is derivative and 
should go back to older k, t or the prothetic y. The production of h 
should have occurred in the course of the development of k, t or 
prothetic y to other sounds. The occurrence of h in prothetic 
positions in Brahui, the change of p to h in Middle Kannada, the 
change of t into s and h along independent lines in Tulu; the produc- 
tion of the minute h-sound (called ayZazs subtle) in Tamil,—all these 
illustrate that h need not have directly developed from s, but presuma- 
bly arose in the course of the change of old k, t, and prothetic y to 
other sounds. 

The development of s takes place in group (1) and (2) above, 
according to a natural phonetic law of Dravidian; the prothetic 
glide y changes into y which, as not unusual in Dravidian, becomes š 
from which the dental fricative s is produced : — i 

ēlu > yēlu “> yélu > élu $ selu 

cf, Kurukh s in the demonstratives and pronouns and the Kurukh 
alternative forms Iya, isa, aya and asa. 

sin group (2) above does not change into h directly; there is 
no instance in any of the Dravidian dialects which would support such 
a change ; and there is no need to postulate Indo-Aryan influence here, 
The actual change from the root-forms follows two separate lines : 

(a) Kal (to walk, cognate with Ka of Kurukh, kal of Pombada 
and kharr of Brahui) + cyal $ gal % hal (the form with h); and 
(6) kal > cyal œ yal > šal > sal (connected with Tamil gel). 

Similarly (æ) ka (Brahui Ze die) + cya * ga + ha; dnd (4) kā ~ 

cya  yà > šā sa, . 

The stage represented by $ exists in Tamil i in all the above cases, , 

In no. (1) above, the original forms are those with initials vowels ; s 
is from the glide through an intermediate $, while h is developed from” 
the front fricative g which is incorporated in the production of the 
glide. That such a front fricative, independently: becoming a front 
plosive later, should have been produced, is clear from the fact 
that dialects like Kurukh, Malayalam and provincial Gondi possess 
affricates (c +6) instead of the mere fricative s in similar positions, 
The changes therefore will be somewhat as follows :— 

y—$—s in one set of cases ; 

y—cy—c—h—in another set ; 

and y—cy—cš—ch—in a third set. 
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The sk plural ending of Küi and hk of Gondi have to be related 
thus :— | i 

The final supporting vowel of the word +k (plural ending) gives 
rise to sk through hk in Kāi! hk is retained in Gēņdi directly. 

Incidentally mention may be made here that there are certain 
groups of alternative roots in south Dravidian, one set of which 
has initiali ; and the other set $i: ir and sir (to tighten); il and Sil 
(branch) (cf; Brahui illing, to leave); ira (gu) and sira (gu) feather. 
The forms, with the initial vowel being undoubtedly original, the $ 
in the alternative roots may probably have been derived as shown 
above from y Ny Si. 


L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR 


Fifth All-India Oriental Conference, 1928 


The fifth session of the All-India Oriental Conference opened 
at Lahore on the roth November 1928 with a very successful garden 
party at the Town Hall Grounds, which was attended by allthe 
delegates and the éi¢e of the town. On the same day the Conference 
formally began in the spacious University Hall when the delegates 
and writers were treated to the addresses of the Chairman of the 
‘Reception Committee (Dr. Woolner), H. E. the Governor of the 
Punjab (Sir Geoffrey Montmorency) and the President (Mm. Hara- 
prasad Šāstrī). The venerable scholar, to whom the Conference had 
given a tardy recognition by electing him as its President this session, 
was still suffering from the effects of an unfortunate accident—he had 
literally to be carried to and fro in a wheeled conveyance—but his long 
and interesting address touching principally on the past history and 
present prospects of Sanskrit learning in India and enlivened by fre- 
quent personal touches, sometimes of a very pungent character showed 
that age and infirmity had not told upon the vigour and vitality of 
his mental powers, The whole of the two following days (November 
20 and 21) and the forenoon of the third- were devoted to the addresses 
of the Sectional Presidents and the reading of papers in the different 
sections. In this session there were as many as eleven sections, the 


I Compare the production of the Tamil àydam (h) in ahdu (that) 
from adu etc. 
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most notable feature being the inclusion of Fine Arts and three 
modern vernaculars (Hindi, Punjabi and Urdu) in their number, 
Among the Presidents of the sections special mention may be made 
of Dr, S. N. Das Gupta (Philosophy), Sir Muhammad Iqbal (Arabic 
and Persian) and Dr, S. K. Chatterjee (Philology). Other sections were 
Vedic (Dr, A, C, Woolner), Classical Sanskrit (Dr. V. S. Sukthankar), 
History and Archeology (Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar), and 
Anthropology (Mm. Haraprasād Šāstrī). The largest number of papers 
(37) was, naturally enough, presented in the History and Archaeology 
Section, Philology claimed 33 papers, while Philosophy, Classical 
Sanskrit and Vedic had 27, 25 and 2I papers respectively. During 
these strenuous days, entertainments were ‘provided for the members 
of the Conference in the shape of a very enjoyable Garden Party 
at Shahdara, as well as the performance of the Svapna Vāsavadattam 
drama and of Muskairas in Urdu, Hindi and Punjabi, An 
Exhibition of ancient Manuscripts and other antiquities which was 
arranged in the fine Museum building was also a source of great 
attraction to the assembled members. The Conference closed its- 
successful session on the 22nd November with a trip to the historic 
city of Taxila, . i , 


U, N. GHOSHAL 
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THE RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE VEDA 
AND THE UPANISADS by Arthur Berriedale Keith, Harvard 
Oriental Series, vols. 31 and 32, pp. 683 ; 1925. 

Professor Keith in this work, which is certainly one of the most 
important publications on Indology, gives us much, more than he 
promises by the name of his book, for he has even discussed the vexed 
problems of the original home of the Indo-Europeans, the date of 
Zoroaster etc, with all his characteristic throughness and brilliance. 
The great range of subjects which have been reviewed and brought 
to bear on the contents of this work is surely astonishing but un- 
doubtedly the chief merit of this work is that the author here has 
delineated in an agreeable way the main features of Ancient Indian 
Culture—in such a manner that it is interesting even to a beginner in 
the field of Indology. No such book was in existence, though a work of 
this kind was urgently necessary. To get acquainted with the 
religion, philosophy and the mythology of the Vedic period, the 
student had formerly to consult chiefly Oldenberg's Religion des Veda, 
Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology, Hillebrandt's Vedische Mythologie and 
Bergaigne's Religion Vedique—all of them excellent and learned works 
no doubt but they are hardly acceptable to the general reader and least 
calculated to rouse their interest in the Vedic religion. The same subject 
has been here dealt with by Keith but from quite a different angle— 
from a humanistic point of view if we may say so, Keith's account 
of individual gods is not'a mere register of their numerous and con- 
tradictory attributes, the exhaustiveness of which merely serves to 
complete the confusion in the mind of the reader; he fist of all 
tries to visualise the personality of the individual god and to bring 
out the myth concerned. Even the dreary contents of Hillebrandt's 
Ritualliteratur have assumed a living form in the pages of this work, 

The flaws in this work, if any, are completely hidden by its brilliant 
merits, but they should however be touched, The author's sobriety 
of views is well-known, but it seems that he has sometimes carried 
his scepticism too far and is cautious to the point of becoming 
non-committal At the beginning and at the end of the work he 
deals with the question of the original home of the Aryans and the 


age of the. Rg-veda, and yet it is difficult to ascertain what exactly is. 
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his view on these points, Regarding the age of the- Rg-veda we have 
the indirect statement that it was not necessarily in existence at 
the time of the Boghaz-Kói inscription (14th cent. B.C.) which however 
‘cannot be the final opinion even apart from the fact that the whole 
range of literature from the earliest hymns to the grammar of Panini 
could hardly have sufficient time for development within a period of 
less than’ a thousand years. Neither should we forget that there 
isnot a word about the Aryan migration in Vedic literature, 
which shows that the first hymns were written when the Aryans 
were settled in India for a long time and forgotten everything 
about their migration, Regarding the original home of the Indo- 
Europeans, he leaves the reader completely at sea, True, it is 
not safe at ‘present to put forward a definite opinion, but it is 
also true that one should rather err in trying to solve the problem 
than never try ‘to solve it at all. Since Keith wrote this book Prof. 
Eduard Meyer has again probed this problem. After a brilliant 
survey of the Cappadocian discoveries he makes the rather weak 
finis that as Indian civilization must date at least from 15CO B. C. 
and "as at about that time, the Indo-Europeans are depicted in the 
Egyptian sculptures in Syria, the original home of the Indo-Europeans 
might have been somewhere between Syria and India, probably in the 
‘plateau of Iraq. 

We have already stated that Keith’s portraiture of individual 
gods of the Veda is particularly brilliant and masterly, but a new 
stand-point might have been taken to explain many’ of the anomalies. 
It has been customary with the workers in this field to seek a myth or 
a natural phenomenon behind every attribute regarding any parti- 
cular deity and, curiously enough, no room is left for poetical fancy. 
It need not be shown here that the Vedic Aryans had developed a 
novel art of poetry and yet we underestimate their imaginative 
faculty and hold that every statement made by them was actuated 
by a myth or a natural phenomenon! One poet described Usas to 
.be the wife of Dyaus and another as his daughter ; we should quietly 
take these two statements as poetical fancy and what can be more 
mistaken than to seek a myth which would reconcile these contra- 
dictory statements ? 

Keith’s estimation of the philosophy of the Upanigads is singular- - 
ly happy and unbiassed. We need not bé transported to a realm of 
joy and exult over the profound philosophic tenets drawn out of 
ambiguous statements "and obscure phrases, but still there is its 
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intrinsic value, It is still too early to ask for a consistent system of 
thought ‘but we find in the philosophy of the Upanisads an expansion 
` of the vague questions raised already in the philosophy of the Rg-veda 
which “asserts as a norm for the future development of that thought, 
` the ‘effort to grasp more concretely and definitely the unity which 
it asserts as a fact but does not justify or explain in detail.” 
` Keith’s scepticism has again gone too far when he considers the 
Sere between ‘Greek and Indian philosophy. Of course no- 
body can be so bold as to assert that the origin of Greek philosophy 
- isto’ be sought in India or vice versa, but mutual influence between 
these- two countries can hardly be denied. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana has shown that Indian Logic was largely influenced by Greek 
philosophy. Some of the teachings of Pythagoras—the injunction . 
against bean-eating, for instance, can be explained only if we admit 
Indian influence. on Pythagoras's views ; Keith disposes of the prohi- 
bition’ of bean-eating with the theory of a taboo of indigenous growth. , 
Keith himself ‘admits that there was nothing in the way of a cultural 
_ relation between India and "Greece. It was not only possible but 
was a fact. Porphyry quotes a passage about Brahmanas from 
Bardesanes who. had acquired authentic information about India 
from the Indian ambasšadors at the Court of Antoninus Pius. It is - 
quite possible that the passage quoted by Porphyry cannot be identified 
with any particular tenet of the Samkhya philosophy, yet we shall 
certainly not be justified in denying all influence of the Indian philo- 
sophy on the Greek, . i AC . 
š " à : B. 


JAINA PADMAPURANA (Bengali) by Chintaharan Chakravarti, 
M, A, pp. iv 4- 48. = 
‘The author has given herein Bengali an outline of the extensive 
Padmapurāņa of the .Jainas. This Purana has been preserved in 
' two versions, one Prakrt -(Paūmacariyam) and another - Sanskrit. 
Vimalācāryya, the author of the Prakrt version, says in the colophon 
that the work was written 530 years after the decease of Mahavira, 
* _ though, however, from this statement, it will not perhaps be safe to 
assume, as Mr. Chakravarti has done, that this work actually ates from 
the first century A.C. The Sanskrit version, it is stated, was written six 
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centuries afterwards, mainly on the basis of the older Prakrt version, 
` This extensive Sanskrit work in 118 chapters is still unpublished, 
We are thankful to Mr. Chakravarti for the excellent synopsis given 
by him of this Sanskrit work, and we hope that the author will soon 
present us with an edition of this work, which, as he himself has 
suggested, will certainly help us to clear up the tangle of the history 
of the Rámayana. 

By far the most interesting feature of this work is its title. It 
is nothing but a garbled version of the Ramayana and yet it 
is called the Padmapurāņa. We have the Buddhist version of the 
Ramayana in the Dasaratha Jataka which was claimed to be older 
than the Ramayana of Valmiki by Weber, and here Mr, Chakravarti 
claims the same antiquity for the Jaina version. I regret to say 
that I can agree neither with Dr. Weber nor with Mr. Chakra: 
varti. It is difficult to say what portion of the absurdities in the 
Dasaratha Jataka is due to the caprice of the Ceylonese monk who 
introduced it into the sacred literature of the Buddhists or how much 
the uncertain drift of irresponsible tradition has to do with this process 
of distortion ; but it is certain that in the Dasaratha Jataka there has 
been no attempt to glorify Buddhism except in the conventional way. 
The Jaina version in this respect is quite the opposite, Everybody, from 
the young prince to the old king, is here keen on renouncing the 
world and actually does it at the slightest pretext, and on every 
side we find temples dedicated to the Jina. Ail this betrays the 
hand of the monk who in his pious zeal did not hesitate to distort 
` the Ramayana, It was probably he who introduced the names of 
numerous obscure places in this narration, perhaps because they 
. were well-known Jaina principalities in his day. But another cause 
of this transformation has been suggested by Vimalācāryya himself 
in the verse quoted by Mr. Chakravarti in his Introduction, where he 
. has declared that the story had been handed down in tradition for a 
long time before it was recorded. 

But the riddle of the title has not been unravelled, Mr. Chakra- 
varti tells us that this is the account -of the Jaina saint Padma or 
. Rāmacandra and therefore there is nothing to wonder at ifit has 
many points of contanct with the Ramayana. But there is room 
for doubt when we consider that the volume under review knows 
nothing of Padma. Moreover why is it called Padmapurāņa and 
mot Padmacaritam after the title of the Prakrt work Paümacari- 
vam? Was there ever a version of the Ramayana going under the 
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name Padmapurana? Or, did Ravisena, the author of the Sanskrit 
version, draw upon the version of the Ramayana contained in 
the Hindu Padmapurāņa * I venture to speculate on this point 
in spite of the grave warning given by Mr, Chakravarti 
that there is no agreement between the Hindu Padmapurāņa 
and the Jaina Padmapurana. Mr. Chakravarti has even suggested 
that Bhavabhüti took the episode of Lava and Kuša capturing the 
sacrificial horse from the Jaina Padmapurāņa. I would rather turn 
to the Hindu Padmapurana to explain this episode in the Uttara- 
rāmacarita. Of course there is the question of the date of the 
Purāņa. But when reading the Ramayana I was struck with 
numerous quotations from the Padmapurana in the  commen- 
tary Tilaka of Rámavarman, Rāmavarman has quoted many Puranas 
to explain the obscurities and contradictions in the Ram. but by far 
the most numerous quotations are from the Padmapuraga. Most of 
these quotations may still be seen in slightly variant forms in the 
Padmapurāņa of today, and if a few cannot be found it is because 
. the version of the Ram, contained.in the Padmapurana has been consi- 
derably abridged since the days of Ramavarman, as may be found 
at once from a comparison of Ramavarman’s quotations with the 
present day Hindu Padmapurana. Ramavarman commenting on Ram. 
II, 116, 1 gives a very long quotation about the Aindra crow from the 
Padmapurana, the whole of which may be found almost word for word 
inthe Padmapurana, Uttarakhanda, 242, 195-211. It is particularly 
interesting because not a word of this event has been mentioned in 
the Ràm., a fact which precludes the chance of any influence of the text 
of Ram, on these two texts. Rāmavarman's Commentary on l, 77, 29, 
has this quotation from the Padmapurana: žatra dvādašavargūņi ragha- 
vah saka sītayāļ] ramayāntāsa dharmūtmā nārāyaņa iva šriyāļ| In the 
Padmapurāņa (Uttarakh. 242, 182), on the other hand, we read: datra 
dvūdašavargāņi sītayā saka rüghavah| ramayāmāsa dharmatina nūrā- 
Jana tva 6riya|| Such an agreement cannot be accidental and must 
have a deep significance. We may assume therefore that the sketch : 
of the Ramayana in the Padmapurāņa is much the same as it was ' 
in the days of Ramavarman who has been placed in the tenth century by 
Jacobi, As to his date it may be said ez passant that Ramavarman has 
quoted a passage from a commentary on the Aitareya Brahmana which 
is different from the traditional commentary of Sāyaņa, But we can 
go still further: perhaps even Kataka, the oldest commentator of the 
Ram., who has been quoted so often by Ramavarman, and also the poet 
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Kālidāsa knew the Padmapurana version of the Ram. A detailed dis- 
cussion of this point would be too long, but Ramavarman’s commentary 
on the episode of the distribution of the sacrificial caru among the three 
queens says that Kataka’s interpretation of this episode is the same 
as that of Kālidāsa, and Kālidāsa in Raghuv. 10, 55-57 says exactly 
what we find in the Padmapurāņa, Uttarakh. 242, 59-61. In the 
Ram. we read that Bharata was crowned King by Rama before he 
entered the waters of the Sarajü, but Kalidasa says that Bharata too 
along with others followed Rama to the next world. ‘This is exactly 
what we find in the Padmapurāņa, Uttarakh. 244, 83-84 ; see also 
the quotation in Ramavarman's comment on the Ram. VII, 124; 9. 

We can therefore safely assume that the Padmapurana version of 
the Ram. was already in existence when Ravisena composed the 
Sanskrit version of the Jaina Padmapurana and it is very probable 
that he used this version of the Ram., considering, even apart from- the 
fact that the titles are identical, that even Kalidasa followed this tradi- 
tion.and not that recorded in the original Ràm. But there is another 
difficulty. The Hindu Padmapurāņa contains two different versions of 
the Rām, one complete and another incomplete, The short but com- 
plete and decidedly the older sketch in- three chapters in the Uttara- 
khanda has already been referred to. Most of the quotations in Rāma- 
varman's Commentary are to be found in this sketch: The Patalakhanda, 
however, from its beginning, has a very lengthy narration of the harse- 
sacrifice of Kama, containifig also an elaborate description of the battle 
between Rama and his twin sons, which cannot be found in the shorter 
sketch in the Uttarakhanda. So far as I can see Ramavarman has 
given no quotation from the longer narrative, but it cannot be 
said with certainty that he did not know this version, for in the 
Uttarakanda with which this version is concerned, Rāmavarman's 
commentary is incomplete and full of lacuna; and of course Rāma- 
varman has given quotations from the Padmaputāņa only facultatively. 
It is, however, certain that this longer version is later than the 
shorter one, because if Kalidasa knew the longer version with the 
episode of the battle between Rama and his sons, as he did the 
shorter one, he would hardly have omitted to make use of this 
episode, full of dramatic effect, in the Raghuvaméam. Bhavabhūti 
coming several centuries later fully utilised this episode. We thus 
see that a new version of the Ramayana came into existence some- 
time between Kālidāsa and Bhavabhūti, and it left its mark also in 
the Padmapurāņa, To all appearance, this later version was utilised 
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‘by Ravigeņa. I can see no. reason why the Jaina Padmapurana 
‘version of the Ramayana should in any way be older than the Rāmā- 


yaya of Vālmīki.. 


BATAKRISHNA GHOSH 


SIR ASUTOSH MEMORIAL VOLUME. Published by Prof, 
J. N. Samaddar, pp. 354+137. 

Of the ‘Commemoration Volumes’ which we have had in India, 
the one under review deserves special notice in that its late lamented 
publisher Prof. J. N. Samaddar of Patna undertook the work on his 
own responsibility. and, be it said to his credit, he did not fight shy 
of this heavy’ task even under trying circumstances recorded in the 
Preface and even in the midst of serious illness of which he died a 
few months ago. It is nowever some consolation to his admirers that . 
the book saw the light of day before Prof. Samaddar died. He has 
thus shown most fittingly his deep respect for the great man who 
has done so much for the resuscitation of ancient Indian culture. 

The Volume contains 38 contributions from almost all the 
leading Scholars, Indian and European, working in the field of 
‘Ancient India’,—historical, philological, philosophical and cultural. 
The three great controversial topics connected with the Arthašāstra, 
Bhāsa and Vikramaditya [with the upshot of which the vexed ques- 
tion of Kilidása's date is bound up] have all received due treat- 
ment in this Volume, Dr. A. B. Keith in his article on the Authen- 
ticity of the Arthašāstra seeks to show that the book is not the work 
of Kautilya, the minister of Candragupta and that it belongs “toa 
late date, probably not before 200 A.D, at the earliest.” It is imposs- 
ible to discuss Dr. Keith’s views here but one cannot help noticing 
how weak some of his arguments are, specially when he speaks of 
Megasthenes’ silence regarding Canakya or of the expression “iti 


'-Kautilyab" which occurs in the book, Besides, the learned scholar 


seems to have paid little attention to the books written in India in 
support of views contrary to his. In his article on Dharmašāstra and 
Arthašāstra, Dr. M. Winternitz selects a number of topics, e.g. educa- 
tion of princes, duties of King, etc., and gives a synopsis of all the texts 
where the two Šāstras go over the same ground, and arrives at what he 
himself ‘calls preliminary conclusions, throwing out ‘the hint how- 
ever that both may go back to one and the same common source, 
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Before a real history of Indian Political Science can be written, we 
agree with Dr. Winternitz, a great deal of minute investigation both 
of the Arthašāstra sections in the Mahābhārata and of the references 
to ArthaSastra matter in the Dharmašāstras is necessary, of which 
the present article is a fine specimen, Dr. Jolly's article on the Old 
Political Literature of India, we regret, contains remarks which we least 
expected in a Volume like this. His advice to the Swarajists, his allusion 
to what he supposes to be Prof. Benoy K. Sarkar's aim of expelling 
European nations from Young Asia and his patronising reference to 
the ‘patriotic motive which actuates the present day Indian scholar’ in 
writing on a subject like this, make us doubt whether our expecta- 
tion to have sober and scientific criticism from this venerable scholar 
on a subject like this will be fulfilled in future. Among Philological 
contributions, Principal Woolner's article on Prakritic and Non-Aryan 
Strata in Sanskrit Vocabulary, though scrappy in character, is inter- 
esting in that it gives a long list of admittedly Sanskrit words which, - 
far from being? Indo-European, are not even Aryan in origin as the 
writer shows. But we doubt if he is justified in saying that if we take 
any Sanskrit word at random and look for an equivalent in any other 
- L E. Language, we shall fail to find one. Dr. I.J. S. Taraporewalla’s 
paper on tbe Horse in I, E. Languages, in spite of its narrow scope, 
will, we feel, amply repay perusal. In the branch of political history: 
the most illuminating contribution is from the pen of Dr, Krisnaswami 
Aiyangar who in his article on Vikramaditya brings together facts 
so far known about Candragupta II and narrates in an exceedingly 
interesting manner the history of the epoch covered by the reign of 
„this king. But the writer seems to assume that this ruler was the 
original of the traditional Vikramaditya—a hypothesis for which he 
gives perhaps only one argument, viz., that Candragupta II (Vikra- 
māditya), Kālidāsa the supposed author of the Kauntaleivara-dautyam 
and: Pravarasena (i.e. Kuntaleša) were contemporaries, because accord- 
ing to the commentator on Pravarasena's Setu-čandham, Kālidāsa 
revised this Kavya at the instance of Vikramaditya, Without 
questioning the testimony of the commentator and without entering 
into the question whether, Kālidāsa really wrote the Kauntaleévara- 
dautyam, it appears that the chief fact which militates against Dr. 
Aiyangar's identification is that while Candragupta II's capital was 
Pataliputra (cf. Fa-hien and the undated record at Udayagiri), that 
of’ Vikramaditya was Ujjain. Besides, if Candragupta II has: any- 
where been referred to as Vikramaditya, Skandagupta also bears 
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the title on his coins as Prof, Pathak has shown (Ind. Ant., 1912). 
In fact though Dr, Aiyangar’s view has had the support of Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar and V. A. Smith, one has to dispose of arguments 
to the contrary before one can take it to be true, That 
' the problem is still unsolved is shown in Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar's 
article on the date of Kalidasa, in which the writer advances new 
arguments in favour of Dr. Hoernle's theory that the great poet 
flourished about the middle of the 6tli century A.C. and was a protégé 
of Ya$odharman. The problem of Bhāsa has been tackled with great 
minuteness by Mr, K. G, Shankar who shows that the poet whose works 
have come down to us almost intact was identical with King Südraka 
of Malwa (500 A.C.) and that Carudatia is only an abridged version of 
the Mrechakatzkam (c. 750 A.C.) Dr. P. K, Acharyya contributes a valu- 
able article on the Māzasāra which is the standard work on ancient 
architecture and sculpture, and which the writer places somewhere 
between the 5th and the 7th century A.C. Architectural matters are no 
doubt touched on in works like the Agni Purana, Brhat Samhita, 
Matsya Purana, etc., but we have yet to come across another work like 
the Mānasāra which treats exclusively of this subject and gives details 
at once so full and so interesting. In less than 30 pages Dr. Acharyya 
gives not only an excellent résumé of this book but shows how the 
work was influenced by—and itself influenced—other works dealing 
with Architecture. "Sásana and Jayapatra' is the name of another 
interesting article, contributed by Dr. Amareswar Thakur, which 
puts together almost all the information regarding two of the most 
important varieties of public or royal (rājakīya) des in Ancient 
India. 

Want of space prevents us from referring to the other contribu- 
tions in the Volume, each valuable in its own way. But we 
are afraid we cannot help noting that the get-up of the book leaves 
something to be desired. We fully realise the difficult situation in 
which the publisher was placed but we feel that some of the mistakes in 
printing are, to say the least, deplorable. ‘Carvings’ for cravings 
(I. 127), ‘Basarh’ for ‘Basrah’ i.e, Vaisali (I. 160) «aga: for auga: 
(I. 222), wmm for maae (IL 42) and swa for «urā (II. 88) are 
only some of the mistakes, too glaring in a Volume like this, 
The Volume has been divided into two parts, though the .principle 
of this division is not clear to us. We wish this Volume, like the 
Bhandarkar Commemorartion Volume, were divided into a number 
of sections (corresponding to the subjects of study) each containing 
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serially the articles dealing with the same or similar subject. 
But these are minor defects compared with the merits of the work 


which is undoubtedly a very valuable addition to the library of every 
one interested in the history of Ancient India, 


DINESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA 


Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


Annual Bibliography of Indian Archeology for the year 1927, 
Kern Institute, Leyden 


The bibliographical part of the volume contains a list of books 
and periodicals on Indological subjects published during the year 
1927 with a description of their contents. Attempt has been made 
to make the list as exhaustive as possible. Not only the articles but 
also the reviews of works published in the journals have been noticed, 
The Introduction delineates the results of the most notable excavations 
of recent years. Two of them are noticed below: 

The Prehistoric Civilisation of the Indus. Itis an extract from a 
paper by Sir John Marshall in the Illustrated London News, January 
7 and 14, 1928. The author has shown that the three cities of the 
latest period that have as yet been excavated at Mohenjo Daro may 
be assigned to about 2700 B.C., 3000 B.C. and 3300 B.C. respectively. 
The remains brought to light at Mohenjo Daro tend to show that 
the amenities of life enjoyed by the average citizen at this place were. 
far in advance of anything to be found at that time in Babylonia or 
on the banks of the Nile. The discovery of scraps of fine cotton 
material has confirmed the theory that the Indus valley was the home 
of cotton growing as is indicated also by the Babylonian and 
Greek name of Cotton, viz. Sindhu and Sindon respectively, The 
author concludes with the statement that the Indus civilisation cer- 
tainly formed part and parcel of the wide flung chalcolithic culture 
of Asia and Europe which was focussed on the great river valleys 
of the south, of the Nile, the Euphrates, the Helmund and the Indus. 

Further Discoveries on the Site of the Nagirjunikonda. Mr. Long- 
hurst will in due course give a full account of the excavations he has 
carried on at this spot on the river Kistna which he claims to be 
the most important Buddhist site in the South of India, but here, 
by special permission, a short account of this brilliant discovery has 
been given. The ruins of a great Buddhist Caitya have been found 
at Nagarjunikonda along with seventeen dated Brahmi inscriptions 
engraved on pillars which, according to these epigraphs, were set 
up by various queens and princesses of the lksvāku family. There 
is also a group of sculptures of the Amarāvatī type and there is 
reason to believe that the Great Nagarjuna spent bis last days in 
this locality. 
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Calcutta Review, Third Series, vol. 31, no. 2 


H. Von, GLASENAPP.—J/a:nism, its historical importance, The author 
has tried to show that Jainism has influenced not only the faiths 
of.the various Hindu sects but also Muhammadanism and perhaps 
even Parsism. In his opinion the Jaina influence on Manichaeism is 
not conclusive. 


Indian Antiquary, January, 1929 


RICHARD C. TEMPLE.. Hindu and Non-Hindu Elements in the Katha- 


sartisīgara. 
BENODE BEHARI Rov.-—/arappa zs the Vedic Hariyupia. 


Ibid., February, 1929 


R. D. BANERJI.—7%e Empire of Orissa. This instalment of the con- 
tinued article deals with the history of the empire of Orissa during 
the last quarter of the 15th century and describes the activities 


of Purogottama (1470-1497). 
L. V. RAMASWAMI AYYAR.—JPlosives in Dravidian. 


Journal Asiatique, Tome ccxi, no. 2 


MELE. M. LALORE.—Zo2 version tibétaine du Ratnakūta. 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Spes 
vol. 4, nos, 1 and 2 


A. VENKATASUBBIAH,—Paficatantra Studies. Two stories from the 
Paiicatantra viz. of Dustabuddhi and Dharmabuddhi and also of 
the Ape and the Crocodile form the subject-matter of this instal- 
ment of the studies. i 

G. N. Vatpya.—Fire-arms in ancient India. After an examination 
of the usual arguments in favour of the contention that use of 
gun-powder was known in ancient India, the author concludes that 
they are all uncertain. 

V, S. BAKHLE.—Satavahanas and the contemporary Kegatrapas. The 
author is of opinion that under the Sātavāhanas and the Kegahara- 
tas, the people had a voice in the government and enjoyed local 

' self-government. He has discussed the position and functions of 
the state officials and the 'nigamasabhā”. The author has also given 
a detailed analysis of the principal inscriptions of the period. 
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Y. R. GuPTE.— Archeological and historical Research: Its Scope in 
the Satara District. \t is a public lecture delivered at Satara. The 
author has advised the public as to how archzological and histori- 
cal researches should be carried on and has described some impor- 
tant archeological discoveries. 

N. B. UTGIKAR.— Some Points of Contact between the Mahabhürata and 
the Jitakas, This is the fifth of a series of seven lectures on the 
Mahabharata delivered at the Bombay University. The author 
has compared the Mahābhārata and Jataka versions of several 
legends common to these two works, 

A. VENKATASUBBIAH.—Vedic Studies, Here has been discussed the 
meaning of the obscure Vedic word nireka. l 

V, S. SUKTHANKAR.—BFpic studies, The author has here controverted 
the views expressed by Hermann Weller and’ Edgerton in their 
reviews of.the first fasciculus of the critical edition of the Maha- 
bhārata, i 


Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, vol. I, no. 2 


K. G. KUNDAGAR.— Hosahalli Copper-plate Grant of Harihara II, 

K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI.—74e Šālivākana or Saka Era. Follow- 
ing the view of Sten Konow the writer holds that the Šaka Era was 
“a foundation of Vima-Kadphises, who again subjected India to 
the sway of the Sakas” and adduces reasons why either Hala or 
Gautamiputra cannot be the founder of this era, l 

M. S. COMMISSARIAT. — The Emperor Jahangir's Second Visit to Ahma- 
dabad. 

H. Heras.— Three Catholic Padres at the Court of Ali Adil Shah I. 

A. GOVINDA WARIAR.— The Rajasimhas of Ancient Kerala. 


Journal of the Panjab Historical Society, vol. X, pt. t 


J. PH. VoGEL.—Embassy of Mr. Johan Josua Ketelaar, Ambassador of 
the Dutch East India Company to the Great Moguls—Shak Alam, 
Bahadur Shah and Jahandar Shah (translated by D, Kuenen- 
wicksteed). 


Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
New Series, vol. XXIII, No. 3 


DURGACHARAN CHATTERJEE.— The Vogāvatāropadeša : A Mahayana 
Treatise on Yoga by Dharmendra in its Tibetan Version with 
Sanskrit Restoration and English Translation. 
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BIBHUTIBHUSAN DATTA.— The Hindu Method of testing Arithmetical 
Operations. 

R. D. BANERJL— The Indian Affinities of Ainu Pottery. The author 
shows that there is a clear affinity between the prehistoric potteries of 
Japan, India, Mesopotamia, Central Asia and Crete and concludes 

. that in the later phase of. the neolithic period or the copper age 
there was direct communication between the peoples living along 
the eastern and the southern sea-board of Asia. 

C. W. GURNER.—Aévaghoga and the Ramayana, The author has 
tried to show that A$vaghosa was greatly influenced by the Kavya 

. Style of the Ramayana. 

J. D. RATNAKAR.— The Historical Stone Horsein the Lucknow Museum. . 
The author has discussed the reading of the two inscriptions of 

: the stone horse bearing the name of Samudragupta, l 

S. R, Das.—Precession and Libration of the Equinoxes in Hindu Astro- 
nomy. It has been shown here that the discovery of precession was 
achieved by the Hindus at a very early period. 

^K. P. CHATTOPADHYAYA.—Social Organisations of the Šātakarņis 
and ungas. This paper .Scontains a very full discussion on the 
chronology of the Satavahanas, mainly based on the Puranas and 
the inscriptions. i 


Ibid., vol. xxiii, no. 4 (Numismatic Supplement, no. xl) 


RATIAL M. ANTANI.—Coins exhibited at the Annual meeting of the 
Numismatic Society of India held at Agra on January 2, 1927. 

PRAYAG DavaL,—Rare Mughal Coins acquired for the Provincial 

|. Museum, Lucknow. 

A. MASTER.— Sultans of Gujarat. 

A, MaSTER.— The Arthasastra on Coins and Minting. 

C. E. KoTWALL.—Copper Dims of Jalaluddin Akbar. 

G. H., OjHA—A Gold Coin of Būppā Rawal. 

M. F, C. Martin—A Find of Indo-Greek Hemidrachims in Bajaur. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January, 1929 


C. A. F. RHvs Davips.—The Patna Congress and the Man"... The 
paper contains some suggestions concerning the Third Buddhist 
Council held at Patna. 

F. W. THOMAS, S; MIYAMOTO, G. L. M. CLAUSON.—A Chinese Mahū- 
yana Catechism in Tibetan and Chinese Characters, 
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E. H. JOHNSTON.—Two Studies in the Arthkašāstra of Kautilya. 
Dealing with the first point of this article the writer points out refer- 
ences to: the Kautiliya in some Buddhist works of the early 
Christian era and comes to the conclusion that "no great 
interval separates the Avrthasastra from ASvaghosa” of the early 
„second century A.C. and that at the time of the composition of 
the /ātekamālā of  AryaSüra and the Lankavatarasttra, the 
` Kautiliya was regarded as the standard work on Arthaš$āstra, so _ 
that the lower limit for its date of composition cannot be later 
than 250 A.C, í 

The- second part of the -article contains suggestions regarding 
the interpretations of a few passages of the Arthašāstra dealing 
with the land tenure and agriculture, i 


Rūpam, January, 1929 


ORDHENDRA COOMER GANGOLY.—A Jain Relief from South Ken- 
sington Museum. . 

AJIT GHOSE.— Tke Basohli School of Rajput Painting. 

ANANDA K. CooMARSWAMY.—JVagara Painting. 

H, PARMENTIER.— The Common Origin of Hindu Architecture in India 
and the Far East. 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
vol. 8, Part, 1. : 


H. Lapers.—Philologie, Geschichte und Archaology in Indien, read at 

the fifth conference of German Orientalists. i 

- Prof, Lüders has shown here how the science of Indology in its 
various branches has progressed in India and Europe. He has also 
pointed out that Indian students, specially of comparative philology, 
are in need of the help of European scholars and that all European 
Indologists, specially of the younger generation, should be sent to 
India to study under the guidance of the Indian Shastris. 


LH.Q, MARCH, 1929 - l 22 


OBITUARY NOTICE 
Prof. Karl Friedrich Geldner 


Prof. Karl Friedrich Geldner breathed his last on February 5, at 
Marburg at the ripe age of seventy seven, This great Vedic and 
Avestan scholar needs no introduction to-day to the world of scholars : 
in him the goddess of learning has lost one of her sincerest devotees 
and Germany one of the noblest members of her noble race of 
| Gelekries, Prof, Geldner's learning was rivalled only by his modesty : 
when on his seventy-fifth birthday his pupils and admirers all over the 
world proposed to. present him a volume of essays on various topics 
“he refused the honour. 

Geldner was the pupil of Roth, but he was too true a devotee of 
: learning to follow his teacher even in his mistakes and prejudices. 
Roth in his famous sentence declared that any European scholar of 
average intelligence can interpret the Veda more efficiently than 
Sāyaņa ; but it remained for his pupil Geldner to vindicate the honour 
of the great Commentator. Geldner boldly declared in the preface 
to the first volume of the Vedische Studien that Roth himself has 
committed mistakes in many places where Sayana was right, He 
clearly proved that however much the European aud America scholars 
may try to ridicule Sayana’s Commentaries they cannot move a step : 
without Sāyaņa to guide them and even if in. many cases, as Max 
Müller said, Sāyaņa serves merely to indicate in which way a 
particular Vedic passage is not to be interpreted —eveu this is a service 
of no mean importance, 

So it is not to be wondered at that when Geldner in collabora- 
tion with his equally famous friend Pischel brought out the first 
volume of the Vedische Studien it gave rise to much hot discussion and 
the two friends were accused of apostacy. But when the atmos- 
phere gradually cleared, Pischel and Geldner succeeded in proving 
to the world that the method adopted by them is the right and the most 
scientific one, The other two volumes of these studies appeared in 
due course, though after Iong intervals. 

All his life Prof, Geldner maintained his indomitable passion for 
the Rgveda of which he was undoubtedly the greatest interpreter. In 
1907 he brought out his “Rgveda im Auswahl" (Selections from the 
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Rgveda) in two volumes—glossary and commentary—and fitly enough 
he dedicated the work to his friend and collaborator who, alas ! had 
taken leave of the world and left Geldner alone to finish his work 
on the Rgveda. The rest of his life Geldner devoted to the work 
of translating the Rgveda along with a running commentary. The 
first volume of this work appeared in 1923, but the author is no more 
to see; the other three volumes in print which he has completed in 
manuscript. It is known that his complete work in an English 
garb wil now appear in the Harvard Oriental Series through the 
courtesy of Prof. Lanman, the life-long friend and admirer of Prof. 
Geldner, - 

Prof, Geldner's fame is not established merely on his Vedic studies ; 
his stupendous work in the field of Avestan research will always be 
a stout pillar to the edifice of his fame. While working on the 
Rgveda, Geldner truly perceived that the comprehension of the 
Rgveda will never be complete without a close study of the sister 
Avestan literature which has sometimes been exaggerated to be more 
akin to Vedic Sanskrit than to Classical Sanskrit itself. Thus began 
Geldner’s Avestan studies and while still a young man he brought 
out a complete edition of Avesta in ten years (1886-1895), He also 
contributed numerous essays and articles of inestimable value on the 
Avesta, 

In recent times we have mourned the death of two eminent 
European Orientalists, Alfred Hillebrandt and Emile Senart. Now 
it was the turn of Geldner. These were giants of an‘ older generation 
and the wide breaches left by them in the line of workers in the 
field of ‘Wissenschaft’ will, we fear, ever remain unrestored, . 


BATAKRISHNA GHOSH 
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The Sacrificial Wheel taught in the Bhagavadgita 


The Bhagavadgītā, in a passage which may be said to ` 
extend from stanza 8 to 16 of the third adhyāya, teaches 
the necessity of yajñaæ or sacrifice.in the sense of the Mimàm- 
sā, i.e, of the apūrva required for obtaining from the gods 
the material conditions, such as rain and (through it) food, 
without which the progress of the world would come to a 
standstill (cf. Manu, III, 75: datvakarmaņt yukto hi bibhar- 
tīdam corücarom); and ib modifies this old doctrine, merely 
by adding that sacrifice, as any action, should not be done 
with any selfish idea but only for the maintenance of the 
divine law. In order to demonstrate the necessity of yajfta 
the latter is shown to be a link within a cycle (cakra) of 
causation, ie. a cycle every link of which is both effect of 
the preceding and cause of the following link, so that by 
eliminating even one only of those links the cycle would be 
destroyed. The demonstration concludes thus: “He who 
does not promote (or obey, or follow) the wheel (cakra) thus 
‘set in motion, sinful of life and indulging in the senses, he, 
O son of Prtha, lives in vain.” p 

Now the problem arising here is this: Which and how 
many of tho principles mentioned in this connection are meant 
„to constitute the yajfiacakra ? 

' But for stanza 15 everything would be perfectly clear. 
For, the ‘causal series taught in sb. 14 (karma causing yajita 


| 


i 
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causing parjanya causing annam-causing bhutüni) does form 
into a cycle in so far as the beings (bhūtānr) are again linked 
with karma as their effect. Nothing more seems to be 
required. 

I have, therefore, long been of opinion that stanza 15 
does not belong to the original Bhagavadgītā, but is a not 
very clever interpolation of an orthodox Brahmanic reviser 
who was afraid that the cakra might be misunderstood in 
the sense of the Buddhist pratityasamutpada (or some svabha- 
vavada) as something automatic or not requiring a divine 
author or supervisor. 

As regards interpolations, we need not go so far as the 
Jate Professor Garbe who declared no less than one hundred 
and seventy stanzas of the Bhagavadgītā (including st. 9 to 
18 of adhy. III) to have beon added to the original work. 
Still the idea of interpolations in the Gītā must not, as is 
often done in India, be ridiculed as the caprice of hypereri- 
tical minds. There is ab least one stanza, viz, the words 
of Arjuna (prakrtim purusam caiva ksetram keetrajiam eva 
ca, etc.) found in some manuscripts and editions at the 
beginning of adhy&ya XIII, which is stamped as an interpola- 
tion by the fact of its being tacitly ignored or expressly reject- 
ed by most of the commentators and editors. But it is also well 
worth considering, e.g., that stanzas 66 and 67 of the second 
adhy&ya are not commented upon nor even mentioned in 
the two oldest Gità commentaries hailing from Kāšmīr, and 
that the great Abhinavagupta rejects as spurious stanzas 
16, 17 and 18 of the fourteenth adhy&ya.* 

: However, I do not here wish to state that stanza 15 is 
an interpolation. After having indicated that it may be 
one I shall now try to explain our passage on the supposition 


I These points as well as apparent lacunz and wrong readings 
in the current Gita will be found discussed in the preface to my 


i edition, now ready for the press, of the ancient Kāšmīr recension of 
' ithe Bhagavadgita, 
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thab stanza. 15 does belong to the original Gita. For, I am 
always against cutting the Gordian knot as long as no 
serious efforb has been made to un bt wis 6 it. 

The idea of the yajfacakra is older than the Bhagavad- 
gītā. Ib is already found, though in a somewhat different 
form, in two of the oldest Upanigads (Brhadāraņyaka, VI, 
2, 9-13 and Chandogya, V, 4-9) where the cremation of the 
dead body, and, in accordance herewith, every further change 
of state of the jiva passing from death to rebirth is described 
as a sacrifice. At the cremation, so we read, the Other 
World (asau lokah) is the fire in which the gods sacrifice 
the éraddha (i.e, probably, the karman)! of the deceased 
person who hereby becomes somo rājā (assumes a lunar 
body) He then becomes rain (vrsf?) then food (annam), 
then semen (retak), then, again, an embryo (garbha, Chand. 
Up.) and a man (purusa, Brh. Up,). This is the paicāgni- 
vidya, so called because of the five fires (asau loka, eto.) 
_ through which a man passes from death to birth. 

This is an Aupanigadic elaboration of the more primitive 
and general theory of the yajiacakra as transmitted, e.g., 
in a stanza (quoted in several Gita commentaries) of the 
Mānavadharmašāstra (III, 76), viz. : 

agnau prastahutih samyag ādītyam upatisthate] 
ādityāj jāyate vrstir vrgter annam tatak prajah]] 

In close agreement herewith is Yājūavalkyasmrti, ILI, 
121-124: the essence (rasa) of the sacrifice, after having 


gratified the gods, is carried by the wind to the moon (soma) . 


and thence by the rays of the sun to the latter itself. Then 
the sun sends it back to earth in the form of water (amrta), 
ie. rain, which, on its part, produces food (annam) from 
which all creatures (bhūtāni) spring. “From that food 
(comes) again sacrifice, again food, again sacrifice, and thus 
this wheel revolves without beginning or end”: 


I Compare Bhag. Gita xviii, 3: šraddkāmayo'yam purtugo yo 


yacchraddhah sa eva sah. 
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tasmād annāt punar yajiiak punar annam punah kratuh | 
evam etad anādyantam cakram samparivartate]] 

In all of these passages, then, the cakra has four or five 
links which are practically the same as those enumerated 
in Bhag. Gita, III, 14, considering that karman may be 
implied in yajfa, or vice versa. 

But our stanza 14 has a continuation, its last words 
(yajūah karmasamudbhavah) being linked with the following 
stanza (15), viz., 

karma brahmodbhavam viddhi brahmaksrasamudbhavam] 

tasmat sarvagatam brahma nityam yajne pratigthitam|] 
and thus, apparently, two more links are introduced into 
the cakra, viz., brahman and aksara.! 

The task, therefore, devolves upon us to examine the 
several solutions of this problem that have so far been offered 
by Indian commentators and Western interpreters of the Gita. 

These solutions, or attempts at such, fall naturally into 
three groups, according as the additional principles (brahman 
and akgara) are understood as (1) belonging to the cakra, 
(2) not belonging to it, and (8) partly belonging and partly 
nob belonging to it. To the first group belong (among others)? 
the explanations given by Rāmānuja, Madhva, and, of advai- 
tins, Venkatanatha ; to No, 2 that of Sankara and most of his 
followers; to No. 8 Nilakantha’s. I shall now set forth 
these standpoints, but for practical reasons in the changed 
order 2, 3, 1, and, first, without regard to the second half 
of stanza 15. 

(2) Sankarācārya declares brahman to be the Veda, and 
akgara to be the same as ažgara brahma, i.e, paramātmā. 
Of these the latter, being no possible effect of the bhutani 


1 The meaning (gender) of these words being under discussion, 
their uninflected form only can be used here, 

2 Ido not claim to know all Gītā commentaries and can use for 
this study only those which I have at hand, excluding even some of 
them, because their explanations are too little original or (such as 
karma = kriyāšaktī) too anachronistic (considering the age of the Gita), 


s 
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nor, indeed, being imaginable as an effect or product at all, 
is necessarily outside the cakra. Whether the Veda is or 
is not, Sankara does not explieitly state, but evidently he 
excluded it too because of its nityatva, Compare Madhu- 
südana Sarasvatīs explaining Jbrahmodbhavam to mean 
“having the Veda as its authority” (pramāņam, not udbhaval) 
and his epitomizing statement: “At the beginning (of crea- 
tion) there is the manifestation, by the Lord; of the all- 
manifesting, eternal, faultless Veda; thence (comes) the 
knowledge of the works (to be done); thence, by their being 
performed, the production of merit; then rain; thence food ; 
thence (the birth of) beings; again, exactly so, the prosecu- 
tion of works by the beings," etc. Similar is Sankarünanda's 
explanation: Iévarah érutimukhena yajüasantatim vidhaya 
weer 8vayam eva cakram pravartitavan, The Veda is the 
instrument of the Lord for setting the cakra in motion and 
as such outside it, as the key is outside the watch. 

(3) Nilakaptha, agreeing with Sankara as to the mean- 
ing of brahman and akgara, is also convinced that the čhūtāni 
cannot in any way be the cause of the Veda; still he males 
the latter a link of the cakra in the following way: "First 
the study, by the beings, of the Veda (takes place); thence 
their performing the actions (enjoined therein) ; thence the 
satisfaction of the gods; thence rain; thence food: thence 
beings (and) their studying the Veda,” 

(la) Venkatanatha, however, is sure that both brahman 
and aksara belong to the cakra and fully participate in the 
anyony:-kārya-kāraņa-bhāva of the links constituting ib. 
He agrees with Sankara in taking brahman to mean the 
‘Veda, but differs from him in explaining akgara as the 
praņava or the sacred syllable OM which, as he points out, 
is according to Bhag. Gita, XVII, 23 (om tat sad iti 
nirdeša, etc.) the cause of the Veda. But then how can 
the bhütáni be the cause of the praņava ? In so far, he 
replies, as the prazava is manifested by them through their 
pronouncing ib (uccaramenabhivyajyamanatvat). 
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(10) Madhva, who precedes Venkatan&tha by centuries, 
has a similar idea as to aksara but not as to brahman : the 
word aksara, he says, must be taken literally in the sense 
of the letters (aksarāņi), i.o., the Veda (including the sacred 
syllable); these are manifested through the beings, and 
“through them (the letters) the Highest Brahma becomes 
manifest" (aksarāņi prasiddkāni , tebhyo hy abhivyajyate 
param brahma...... tani cāksarāņi bhutabhivyangyaniti cakram). 
For, says M, “the words such as taking rise mean manifes- 
tation” (utpattivacaniny abhivyaktyarthant), 

(1c) R&m&nuja's explanation, like Madhva's, depends on 
interpreting the causal connection of the links (which in the 
text is expressed by the words bhavati, bhavanti, sambhavah, 
samudbhavah) more liberally, i.e. less literally, than is 
usually done. For, it is a wrong view, says his chief expo- 
nent (Vedāntadešika), that the idea of the cakra is necessarily 
connected with that of a taking rise (ua hy avašyam utpattāv 
evapeksa cakratvahetuh). But Rāmānuja goes much further 
than Madhva. He sets forth: (1) that brahma is a word 
for prakrti or primordial matter (used as such, e.g., in Bhag. 
Gita, XIV, 8 mama yonir mahad brahma and in Mund. 
Up., 1, 1, 9) and thus may algo, as is the case in our stanza, 
denote a product of prakrti, viz., the individual body 
(prakrtipariņāmarūpa-šarīra ; (2) that aksara, as elsewhere 
(Bhag. Gita, XV,16 katastho ‘ksara ucyate and Svet. Up, 
1, 10) means the jīvātmā or individual soul; (3) that braAma- 
ksarasamudbhavam means (not that the body springs from 
the soul but) that only in connection with the soul (as its 
supervisor) does the body become an instrument of action 
(karma-sādhana) ; (4) that nob merely the body, but body 
plus soul (sajīvašarēram) as an organic unity depend on food— 
annād bhavanti bhūtāni (st. 14)—and that, consequently, 
(5) stanza 14 does not introduce two new principles, but only 
mentions once more, but this time with regard to their dual 
nature, the bhadant already mentioned in stanza 14. 

i Let us now turn to thé second half of stanza 15, The 
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two difficulties here are the expressions sarvagatam brahma 
and nityam yajfie pratisthitam. | 

Sarvagatom brahma is, by nearly all commentators, taken 
to refer back to the brahman mentioned twice in thé pre- 
ceding line, This is supposed to be in conformity with a 
Mimamsa rule (vedo và prāyadaršanāt, M. S. III, 8, 2, quoted 
by Dhanapati to refute Sridhara), viz., that an ambiguous 
word should be interpreted in accordance with the general 
drift of the context. How the Veda may be sarvagata is 
easily explained by referring to its “manifesting everything” 
(sarvārthaprakāšakaivam), while the formidable difficulty 
here arising for Rāmānuja is overcome by him by boldly 
declaring that sarvagatam brahma means “the body of every- 
one qualified (for yaja)” (sarvādhikārigatam éariram). Sri- 
dhara, on the other hand, though otherwise agreeing with 
Sankara, says that the words sarvagatam brahma refer to 
the aksara=parabrahma or, possibly, to the brahman = veda 
of the preceding line. And Rāmakaņtha, a Kāšmīrian phi- 
losopher of the tenth century, says that the brakman of line 
1 is the lower (aparam) Brahma of šāstrarūpam sabda- 
brahma, and the aksara of line 1 as well as the sarvagatam 
brahma of line 2 is the higher (param) Brahma. 

Nityam yajīūe pratisthitam means according to Sankara 
and his followers that it (the Veda) treats mainly of sacrifices 
and the ways of performing them (which seems rather a 
truism). For Rāmānuja it means that it (the body) "is 
rooted in sacrifice” (yajfiamalam), ie, owes its origin to 
sacrifice. For Šrīdhara, again, the meaning is that it (the 
Highest Brahma) is “obtained” through sacrifice; and just 
so for Madhva that it is “to be revealed to us through 
sacrifice.” 

There are practically no contributions by Western scholars 
to our problem, None of them, so far as known to me, has 
tried to explain the cakra. Schlegel's explanation of brah- 
man and mahad as the revealed and the unrevealed Deity 
(numen revelatum, numen occultum) and John Davies’ as 
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Brahma and Brahma come near to Ramakantha’s and Sri- 
dhara's. Jacobi and Garbe, taking Ramanuja’s hint, under- 
stand brahman to be the mahad brahma or prakrti of Bhag. 
Gita, XIV, 3. Deussen, as often, has followed Sankara. 

It remains for us to decide the value of the Indian com- 
ments we have become acquainted with. Here it seems to 
me bpb just to begin with a word or two in favour of Rāmā- 
nuja. He is the only one who has endeavoured to explain 
our Gità passage merely by means of the Gita itself and 

the Upanigads referred to in it, This is, indeed, the ground 
on which any investigation on the Gita should be started 
with a view to proceeding, if necessary, to the wider fields 
of the Mahābhārata, Dharmašāstras, Purāņas and Agamas. 
But I do not think that Rāmānuja has been fortunate. His 
explanation of brahma and aksara is a tour de force which 
cannot stand sound criticism. I do not believe either that 
Madhva or Venkatanatha has succeeded in proving that stanza 
15 is really meant to complete the cakra, nor that Nilakantha 
is right in including brahman in it. It is not likely that 
the Giti taught a cakra different from the one known to the 
Dharmašāstras. But Sankara, in my opinion, comes near 
to truth, and Ramakantha and Sridhara (the former of whom 
is older than the latter) appear to me to correctly represent 
the standpoint of the author of the Gita. The alternative, 
however, left open by Sridhara in favour of Sankara I wish 
to exclude. It seems, indeed, to be supported by Bhag. 
Gita, VI, 44: “Even one merely wishing to know Yoga 
reaches beyond the Word-Brahma” ; but clearly the meaning 
here intended is not so much that such a one will become 
free from the Vedic observances and their - effects than that 
wil pass even beyond “Lord Brahma seated on his lotus- 
throne” (XI, 15) to Him whose body contains “the worlds 
up to Brahmā's abode”: (VIII, 16). And so, the word brahman 
occurring nowhere else in the Gita in the meaning “Veda” 
(though it does nob mean the Veda or sacred knowledge in cer- 
tain passages of the Vedic and Pauranic literature), but either 
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(some thirty times) in that of the higher or neuter Brahma 
(VIII, 16, 17) or in that of the lower or masculine Brahma 
(XI, 15, 37), I hold that .the latter is the principle 
mentioned twice in the first half of our stanza 15, and, con- 
sequently, the former must be méant by aksara as well as by . 
sarvagatam brahma, The word sarvagatam is purposely 
added to emphasize the difference of the brahman thus 
characterized from the one twice’ mentioned in the former 
half of the stanza. . For, only the higher brahman is infinite, 
the lower one being confined to his brahmanda, As to the 
objeeb of stanza 15 as a whole I agree with Madhustidana 
and others in seeing in it a digression found desirable in 
order to accentuate ones more the sublime origin of the 
yajnacakra. Stanza 15,' then, takes us back to stanza 10 by 
repeating that god Brahma (= Prajāpati) is the creator of 
yajfiacakra; and it adds, for those who want a still higher 
authority, that the Highest’ Brahma is at the bottom of 
the “creator” and, consequently, of sacrifice,—the Highest 
Brahma, ie, Visņu, the First Cause (aditarta), the Infinite 
(ananta), God of gods (devesa), than whom even Brahma 
is less great (Bhag. Gītā, XI, 37). 


J. Orro SCHRADER 
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Picture Showmen 


Patafijali, in the Mahabhagya, ca. 140 B.0., elucidates the 
‘use of the historical present by reference (1) to dramatic 
representations of the Krsna legend given by a sort of actors 
called Saubhikas, who certainly employed pantomime and 
may or may not have used spoken words, (2) to the display of 
paintings (citra) representing the slaying of Kamsa, and 
(3) to the recitations of the Granthikas. Here we are con- 
cerned only with (2). This part of the text, literally trans- 
lated, reads: “How in respect of the Paintings; (Here 
too the historical present is employed, for) in the pictures 
themselves men see the blows rained down on Kamsa, and 
how he is dragged about.” Both Lüders! and Hillebrandt? 
have supposed that this refers to the practice of painters 
who carry about pictures and explain them aloud for a living, 
using the historical present in their spoken words. But 
nothing is said about this, and Haradatta’s commentary 
seems to imply no more than that the canvases are living 
speeches, and that the historical present is framed in 
the spectators mind; Keith,’ who treats the subject 
very fully, citing the texts, ridicules the view that spoken 
words are implied. Nevertheless, as will appear from below,the 
practice of picture showmen explaining their own pictures 
has been so general and wide-spread in India and Further 
India that the possibility that Patafijali had in mind a per- 
formance of this kind cannot be altogether rejected. In 
any case, whether or not there were spoken words, Pataiijali's , 
` text provides us with the earliest extant evidence of the 
publie exhibition of pictures‘ ; we learn that this dealt with 


I Sitz.kais. Akad, Wiss., Berlin, 1916, pp. 698ff. 
2 Z.D.M.G., LXXII, pp. 227ff. 3 The Sanskrit Drama, pp. 33ff. 
4 F. W. Thomas, in the Cambridge History of India, I, 
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the Krgna legend, and though it is not so stated, it is very 
probable that scroll paintings were meant, 

In Jaina Prakrb texts the term mankha designates a 
picture showman, and we find such men mentioned with 
other entertainers (actors, dancers, story-tellers, etc.) resort- 
ing to the shrine of the Yakga Punnabhadda.? In the 
Bhagavat Sutra, XV, 1, there is mentioned the heresiarch 
Gosāla Mankhaliputta, whose second name refers to his 
father’s trade of mankha ; the Sanskrit gloss has citraphalaka- 
vyagrakara- bhikgu-visega, i.e., a kind of mendicant who collects 
alms by exhibiting pictures of deities which he carries about 
with him, 

Another Jaina reference to the exhibition of paintings, 


P. 481, remarks with reference to public displays in the Maurya period : 
"no doubt the private showman, with his pictures of Hades, etc, was 
also active.” 
Panini’s and Patafijali’s well-known reference to the use of represen- 
tations of persons or deities has generally been understood to refer to 
images in the round, probably of metal. The suffix £a is to be dropped 
if the representation is used to secure a livelihood (jivižārtke) and is 
not vendible (apanya): May it not be the case that the reference 
here is rather to picture showmen than to image showmen ? We have 
no other evidence in Indian literature for the exhibition of images 
' asa means of earning a livelihood, and there is nothing in the 
text to prove that the exhibited representations were not paintings. 
In the Prabandhacintimani (trans. Tawney, p. 160), “those who carry 
pictures” are pratimadhirins. : 
2 Aupapitika Sūtra, 2 ; See E. Leumann, Das Aupapātika Sūtra, 
Abh, Kunde des Morgenlandes, VIII, 2, 1883, p. 22; L. D. Barnett, 
Antagada Dasio, p. 2 ; Coomaraswamy, Ya£gas, p. 20. 
3 Hoernle, Uvāsagadasāo, pp. 108, 121 (notes 253, 273) and 
Appendix, p. 1. Hoernle adds that at the present day beggars may 
-be found in Bengal who carry pictures of such deities as Sitala, 
goddess of small-pox, or Olābībī, goddess of cholera; in Puri they 
carry pictures of Jagannātha. Barua, however (Maskarī as.an Epithet 
of Gošāla, I. H. O, III, 1927, pp. 235ff.), rejects the derivation from 
mankha, identifying Mankhali with Maskari, with the meaning given 
for the latter by Panini, viz, "partvrējaka who carries a bamboo staff." 
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evidently a familiar custom, though here practised by a woman 
for a special purpose, will be found in Hemacandra’s Trigagti- 
salākāpuruşa-caritra, 1, 650ff., written some time between 
1057 and 1173 a.p. The text is dealing with the former births of . 
Rsabhanatha :! Srimati recalls her former births, and longing 
. for the husband of her previous incarnation, falls sick. She 
. . reveals the whole matter to her nurse Pandita, who, being 
8. knowledgeable person, painted a picture according to 
Šrīmatīs. relation on a piece of canvas, and went out to exhi- 
bit it. Pandità spread out the canvas in public on the high 
road, outstretched like Srimati’s hopes, and stood beside it. 
Some, learned in the scriptures, praised the representation 
of the divine Nandigvara and other personages, which accord- 
ed well with the descriptions of the šāstras. Other pious 
persons nodded their heads and described to each other the 
representations of the Jinas, Those expert in the technique 
of art praised the correctness of the drawing, as they exaniin- 
ed the outlines again and again with sīdelong. (critical) glan- 
ces, Others remarked that the white, black, red and blue 
colours on the canvas made it appear like the variegated 
sunset sky. When prince Durdānta saw the painting, he 
recognized the events of his previous incarnation as Lalitānga, 
husband of Srimati, and fell fainting. When he recovered, 
he explained the whole story to Pandità, pointing out in the 
picture Mt, Meru, the city of Pundarikini, the heaven of 
Īsāna, the vimana of Sriprabha, where he had been the god 
Lalitanga, saying “Here am I shown as worshipping the 
images of the Jinas on the Nandi$vara mountain." The 
result is that Durdānta and Srimati are re-united, 

In many of the later references the picture showmen are 
called Yamapattaka because the pictures which they exhibit 
represent the reward of good and evil deeds to be experienced 
in the realm of Yama, the picture scrolls being yamapata, In 


1 The Summary given above is condensed from Banarasi Das 
Jain, Jaina Jātakas, Lahore, 1925, pp. 69 ff, 
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Visakhadatte’s Mudrarakgasa, dateable perhaps in the fifth 
and certainly before the tenth century, Act I, Cāņakya's spy 
Nipunaka adopts the disguise of a picture showman; and 
- remarking that men thus earn a livelihood by means of that 
very Yama who slays all people, he enters Candanadāsa”s 
home, čarrying a scroll with figures of Yama upon it (yama- 
pate), and remarks “I’ll enter here, show my pictures and 
chant my song (yamapatam daréayan gītāni gāyjāmi).” Subse- 
quently, reporting to Canakya, he says “Spreading out the 
Yama scroll I commenced my ballad” (jamapadam pasaria 
piuitohmi gīdāim gaidum).' l 
There is a still more explicit account i in Bāņa's Harga- 
caria. I quote the version of Cowell and Thomas, p. 119: 
«Like those who depict Infernos, loud singers paint unreal- 
ities on the canvas of the air” (canvas, air=ambara), and p. 
136 :? “In the bazaar street amid a great crowd of inquisitive 
children he observed an Inferno-showman (Yamapattaka) in 
whose left hand was a painted canvas stretched out on a 
` support of upright rods and showing the Lord of the Dead 
mounted on his dreadful buffalo. Wielding a reed wand in 
his other hand, he was expounding the features of the 
next world, and could be heard to chant the following 
Verses : 
Mothers and fathers. in thousands, in hundreds children 
and wives, 
ae after age have passed away; whose are they, and 
whose art thou ?” 
In the Prabandhacintamani (Tawney's translation, p. 160) 
there are mentioned *those who carry pictures." 


1 In M. R, Kales edition, 1911, there is the following note: 
"The exhibition of Vamapata was one of the sources of making 
money ; see Hargacarita [Cowell and Thomas, p. 119], where a Vama- 
patika, exhibiting the scenes in Yamapuri painted on a piece of cloth, is 
described (paralokavyatikaram kathayantam yamapatikam dadar$a). 

2 A footnote cites Kiplings Max and Beast in India; where 
mention is made of pictures of Dharmraj (Yama) sold at fairs. 
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The references to picture showmen cited above are all 
thab I have been able to collect so far as India proper is, 
concerned ; they are sufficient to suggest that tho practice 
of exhibiting scroll paintings of various kinds has been gene- 
rally current throughout the historical period. Kram- 
risch, in her Visnudharmottaram, ist ed., p. 5, quotes the 
following from the Saratha Pa£üsini, Siamese edition, Part 
II, p. 398 : "There is a olass of Brahmanieal teachers known 
by the name of Nakha,! They make a (portable) framework 
upon which they cause to be drawn a variety of pictures, 
depicting scenes of good and evil destinies, of fortunes and 
misfortunes, ‘by doing this deed one attains this,’ ‘by doing 
that one attains that,’ thus showing different destinies, they 
wander about with these pictures.” I have not been able 
to consult this work, and assume that here also the reference 
is really to the old Indian practice, current in Magadha. 
However this may be,.we have other evidence for picture 
showmen outside India proper. In partieular, the Chinese 
author of the Ying-yai Sheng-lan (a.D. 1416)? states with 
reference to Java: “There is a sort of men who paint on 
paper men, birds, animals, insects and so on: the paper is 
like a scroll and is fixed between two wooden rollers three 
feet high; at one side these rollers are level with the paper, 
whilst they protrude at the other side. The man squats 
down on the ground and places the picture before him, un- 


. I The word "Nakha" does not sound plausible. Can there be 
an error for "Maūkha” ? ` 
2 W, P. Groeneveldt, Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Mal- 
acca. Compiled from Chinese Sources. Verhandelingen van het Bata- 
viaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Vol, XX XIX, 
1876. A modern example of Wayang Beber painting is reproduced 
in N. J., Krom, L’art javanais dans les Musées de Hollande et de Java, 
Ars Asiatica, VIII, 1926. Cf, Helsdingen, Tže Javanese Theatre, Straits 
Branch R. A. S, Dec. 1913. Cf. H. H., Juynboll, Die Hölle und 
die Hollenstrafen nach dem Volksglauben auf Bali, Baessler Archiv, 
IV, 2, 1913. : 
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rolling one part after the other and turning it towards the 
spectators, whilst in the native language and in a loud voice 
he gives an explanation of every part: the spectators sit 
around him and listen, laughing or crying according to what 
` he tells them.” 

Besides. this, ib is very well known that at the present 
day there survives in Java, and more especially in Bali, the 
same practice, which is classed as a dramatic arb and known 
as Wayang Beber: the man who exhibits and recites being 
known, as in the case of the shadow plays, as the Dalang. 
The custom seems also to .be found in Persia ; for although 
I cannot cite any other reference, the Persian Dictionary 
of Steingass has s.v. gūrat khwün “One who pictures the state 
of angels and men as to reward nnd punishment on the day 
of resurrection, and receives a remuneration for it from the 
bystanders.” This is clearly a parallel to the Indian Yama- 
patika. Surat also means puppet and in the Persian popular 
theatre the reader or singer for the puppets is called khwan 

or khon; he usually prefaces his performance by the 
recitation of a religious poem called ra@k-t-hindt, Martin- 
ovitcb, to whom. I owe this information, renders this “the 
Indian ' way,” but it seems much more likely that rāk=rāg, 
and thus the meaning should be "Indian song or tune" In. 
any case there is here some positive evidence for an Indian 
origin of the puppet show in Persia, or at least for Indian 
influence in the manner of its presentation, and this supports 
the idea of an Indian origin for the surat khwan. 
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Fine Arts - 


Art is synonymous with Silpa and Kala, or more precise- 
ly, with Silpa-kala and-is. the subject-matter primarily of the 
"Silpa-šāstras. The traditional list of sixty-four arts is, 
however, referred to in ab least three other classes of our 
literature. The mythological group includes the Šrīmad- 
bhagavata, the Harivaméa and the Visņu-purāņa. The 
Buddhist-Jain group is represented by the  Lalita-vistara 
and the Uttaradhyayana-sutra. And the erotic group 
consists of the Kāmd-sūtra of Vātsyāyana and others. The 
mythological group makes mention of arts in connection with 
the various kinds of knowledge acquired by Krsna and 
Balarama. In the text of the Srimad-bhagavata, however, 
only the number, not the specification of the arts, is given. It 
is stated that the sixty-four arts were learnt in so many, that 
. is, sixty-four days,! But of its numerous commentators, some 
supply both the number ‘and the specification, while others 
only the number.* ' The commentators Vīra-rāgbavācārya 


I Wars afea aA TE: 1 
^00 WOO aqad vai ATAVAĪST n 
aay afa frat asters afgura i 
ai «eror vi a! fanaa i 
antares w di dagga T 1 
send TE dat aradt: TA: od 
(Šrīmad- -bhagavata, part x, os 45, Verses 33-35). 


2 (a) saat agia sg: afedari atar: ‘afefaan: dagg: | 
(Vira-raghavacarya) . 


(4) FAIA WENA: AAAI: MGT re. VMware: far sera: | 
(Vijaya:dhvaja-tīrtha). 

(6) aradtaq:sfeaan qr aaa gee. |: (Višvanātha-Cakravartin), 

(4) aaia feaa: ae Jaa frem ger HW senfa c 


(Šrīdhara-svāmin). 
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end Vijaya-dhvaja-tirtha who make mention only of the 
traditional number of arts as sixty-four, do not disclose the | 
source of their information.  Višvanātha-cakravartin also 
does nob specify the sixty-four arts, but he mentions Saiva- 
tantra as his source.  Svidbara-svàmin and Vallabhācārya 
also, who give a detailed account of the sixty-four arts, derive 
their information from the same source; The Saiva-tantra, 
however, it should be noted, is not the name of a book, but 
is a branch of mystic literature which can hardly be identified 
for the verification of the names and other details of the arts, 
Sukadeva, another commentator, who also specifies the sixty- 
four arts, quotes iz toto from' his authority named Vidya- 
samgraha-mbandha, which, as its title indicates, is a mere 
compilatiori from some other sources. Lastly Jīva-gosvāmin, - 
who also describes the sixty-four arts in detail, appears to 
have derived his information from the Vignu-puràna and the 
Harivamsa which is a supplement to the Mahabharata. 
Thus, as quoted by Jīva-gosvāmin, the Visnu-purana! and 
the Harivaméa? admit, indirectly though, a familiarity with 
the sixty-four arts, and’ state that the sixty-four (arts) were 
learnt in sixty-four days. The former, further, adds that it 
must be wonderful (adbhuta) to learn sixty-four arts in sixty- 


(e) Aaaa darit aradt: wer: dat CHa qiue eura CERTA aaa: 
aqfeaan: fuer demzwq: | alta farinera | (Suka-deva). 
(F) aad: wen: deg Ra aqaferen: | dae aa afaa- 
wreréRrarfü sure! emet arf ata fafa, wreurfu g Sanh sar 
q frags es ui (Jīva-gosvāmin). 
(g) wafer: werd: darīt aad; wean gaea: dag.) wari 
RA TEAR: Feat Tea: | ita a Edt aera wem vafun a fea fafa 
m: wem: Jam fart wry senfe: (Vallabhācārya). 
1 BU gig weswWdtare i 
FETT TEAC qu ERIS d 
2 À a g fert dt anfia | 
Sers ae Utd dedu t 
LH,Q., JUNE, 1929 3 
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four days, while the latter explains this wonder by saying 
that Krsna and Balarāma had an extraordinary memory 
($rutidhara). The impracticability of learning sixty-four 
arts in no more than sixty-four days did not strike any of 
the commentators of the Srimad-bhagavata, presumably 
either hecause they were not at all familiar with the extensive 
knowledge demanded from and the wide field of study 
required for each of the sixty-four arts, or because they might 
have had no doubt about the superhuman ability of Krsna 
and Balarāma which has been admitted on so many other 
occasions in the Srimad-bhagavata itself. But though equally 
mythological in character this point has struck both the 
Vigņu-purāņa and the Harivaméa wherein an explanatory 
note is purposely added. In the former it is stated that it 
was wonderful (adčkuta) for Krsna and Balarama to learn 
sixty-four arts in sixty-four days, while in the latter they 
are stated to have been gifted with the power of remembering 
things by hearing only once (érwtidhara) The explanation 
of the Harivaméa is more expressly admitted in the Srimad- 
bhagavata where ib is stated that they retained everything 
by simply listening only once.) ` 

But in spite of all these explanations one cannot help 
thinking that at the time of the Srimad-bhagavata as well as 
in the. different times of its commentaries there was no 
practical knowledge of all the sixty-four arts; because, other- 
wise, the authors of these treatises could not have passed 
over the point so light-heartedly ; further in other literature 
such an indifference is nob met with. In the times of the 
Visņu-purāņa and the Harivomša, however, the state of 
things seems to have been different. The arts were then 
living objects ; they were then more real, more practical ; at 
any rate people had more familiarity with them. 

The heretic group refers to the arts in connection with the 
schooling of Bodhi-sattva and of Mahavira, It is stated in 


I See Notes 1, and 2 above, and p. 188, note r. 
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the Lalita-vistara! that ‘Whatever Sastras are current in the 
regions, all figures and writings and calculations, all roots, 
al arts in their immensity current on earth were learnt by 
‘him in many millions of ages (Kalpas)’, In the Uttarā- 
dhyayana-sütva? it is stated that ‘He (Mahavira) studied tho 
seventy-two arts, constantly applying himself to them, he was 
in the full bloom of youth, he had a fine: figure" and good 
looks, His father procured him a beautiful and beloved 
sweetheart, Rūpiņī, with whom he amused himself in his 
pleasant palace, like a Dvikundaka God. In the Buddhist 
and the Jain periods a far better knowledge of these arts are 
thus evinced, In the Lalita-vistara it is distinctly stated that 
‘all arts were current on the earth in their immensiby 
(aprameya) and they were learnt in millions of years (bahu- 
kalpa-kotyah).’ 

That youth and beauty are essential conditions for the 
cultivation of arts has also been admitted in the Zalita- 
vistara, Therein it is stated that “when the Prince had 
duly grown up, he was taken to the school under a hundred 
thousand auspicious arrangements..................Now Visva- 
mitra, the school-master, feeling the beauty and glory of the 
Bodhisattva to be insufferable, fell prostate on the ground.’ 

In the Uttarādhyayana-sūtra the number of arts is limit- 
ed to seventy-two, but they are not specified anywhere in 


Don xefa aft rafa g Saath 
wiegt fafa wean 4 gaa | 
4 framan mit — 


at g fafaa gu aya war | 
(Chap. x, I, p. 142, ed, Rajendra Lal Mitra). 


2 Haat ma a fuse N | 
sata q dat ged facet ul 
wa eats’ wer feats «fafu i 
Warm wee we Sat Aye ae 
(Chap. XXI, 6-7). 
3 Lalita-vistara, chap. X, Trans, (R, L.. Mitra), p. 181, 
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the text, The context also demands a different reading for 
the expression ni-i-kovi-e,! as suggested in a similar context 
by the expression bahu-kalpa-kotyah (many millions of years) 
in the Lalita-vistara, in order to give a sense of the time or 
the close application of the mind required in learning the 
seventy-two arts. But what is really important is the fact 
that almost all the necessary circumstances under which the 
arts can be cultivated are more perfectly clear in this text. 
Ib is stated that ‘the student of arts must be in the full 
bloom of his youth and must have a fine figure (surtipa) and 
good looks (priyadaréaga) himself; he must be united with a 
charming (rūpavati) and beloved (priyā) wife who should be 
the personified beauty (rūpiņī) to keep him constantly amused 
and refreshed , and lastly, he musb have a beautiful palace 
(prāsāda) to live in’, In other words, a student of arts should 
be surrounded with all -beautiful things both internally and 
externally ; he should live in an atmosphere of beauty and 
youth ; all bis sense organs must be ina state to appreciate 
and enjoy; the eyes to see pretty things, the ears to hear 
pleasant sounds, the nose to smell fragrance, the tongue to 
taste sweet things, the skin to touch delicately soft objects, 
and above all the mind to think, to feel and to will the 
beauties of arts, i 

Youth and beauty as an essential condition for the culti- 
vation and development of arts reached a fuller recognition 
and a more elaborate treatment in the erotic group of litera- 
ture. In the Kāmo-šāstra youth and beauty is the main. 
theme. Whatever is discussed therein is nothing bub a 
. reference to the natural inclinations of young hearts of 
cultured man and woman in their esthetic mood. Kama 
or sensual desires can only arise in the mind of youth in an 
atmosphere of beauty. A seed cannot germinate in the 


1 It has been very curiously translated as “and acquired know- 
ledge of the world” (Jacobi, SBE, vol. xiv, p. 108) which can hardly 
be the rendering of its Sanskrit equivalent Nitikovida, 
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desert, nor can an artistic idea grow up in the ‘fossilised 
heart. of an old person, This fact has been fully recognised 
in the mythological and the, Buddhist-Jain groups of litera- 
ture also, for in spite of their spirit being avowedly religious, 
it was necessary to train Krsna and Balarama on the one 
hand and Bodhisattva and Mahavira on the other in artistic 
and other matters not in their advanced age but in ther 
youth and in an atmosphere of beauty, This point can be 
abundantly developed by a reference to the extanb arts of 
all countries, of all nations and of all sects. But before 
proceeding further with illustrations it would be convenient 
first to briefly examine the traditional list of arts, In the 
Kama-sütra of Vātsyāyana! the sixty-four arts are specified 
in connection with the. accomplishments to ue acquired by 
men and women. : 

. L Gīta.—Vocal music, including everything from com- 
position to singing in all scientific manner and comprising 
four or five main topics.? 

2. Vādya.—Instrumental masie, which also admits four ` 
"or five varieties,’ 


I. SOS ee ee efe gadtsdtāta u 
miq at ware wemfsmq! | 


2 wut get Sa qur TĀM q | 

Iisa a Si Ga" agfa | 

(YaSodhara on Kamasitra), 
«ra sit mafa dafia warmer anA: aa- 
ATA AKTU | 
(Jīva-gosvāmin on Srtmad: bhāgavata), 

dt aafia KARU tater ANART: 

Teta wt, wie au | 

(Vallabhacharya on Srimad- -"bhagavata). 
8 wre frad ara’ ad gfcRa ai 

AFA frre p cea (1 

(YaSodhara on Kamasiitra), 
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3. Nrbya-—Dancing, which includes many more things 
than the ordinary connotations of the term.* 

4, Nātya.—Dramatie and scenic art including acting. 
Vatsyayana reads this much later in the list as Nataka- 
khyayika-dargana which means both seeing dramatic repre- 
sentation and reading stories in prose and verse. This deals 
with the ten kinds of drama and numerous other details 
which are essentially artistic in matter, spirit and form. 

5. Ālekhya.—Painting, which includes six essential parts, 
namely, varieties of beauty, proportions, representation of 
sentimental grace, resemblance, colours, reliefs,* 

6. Visesaka-cchedya.—Tattooing, specially referring toa 
kindof paint on the face which is stated to be liked very 
much by fashionable young ladies (vilasini). 

7. 'landula-kusuma-bali-vik&ra,— Obviously this refers to 
three separate things, namely, the artistic arrangement of 
rice-meal, flowers, and -dishes, All the commentators® seem 


I eren fara fara] ATA wa d 
wrap veru fa dāma see: d 
afana wrereererd fü: ada 
ea ar «denm ar aaa ar afana | 
HATA AAT THAT Ut 
aaa? g TARTATATTAT TAS TTT fa fad aq | 
. (Yašodhara on Kamasttra). 
2 aque: seras wrserTSens | 
wen afta a fra vera li 
(YaSodhara on Kāmasūtra).. 
3 SSAA serat so PTET AAA | 
(Jiva-gosvamin). 
qiga vfasued agami gamma weft afafa: 
qarat at WAAT: | 
(Vallabhacharya). 
wafwaage aerei; ue wawa gr fura fT: | 


an gaatt fasi: fate faf enr. à 
(Yašodhara). | 
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to have missed the point. They have curiously divided the 
phrase thus: Tandula-bali-vik&ra - and Kusuma-vikāra, and 
explain the former as’ referring to offerings to deities and 
the latter to making garlands also for worship. The context 
makes such interpretations untenable. These are essentially 
artistic matters and have nothing to do even with the worship 
of the God of love as the commentator of the Kāma-sūtra 
thinks as an alternative. - Besides worship of a deity is no- 
Where ‘mentioned directly or indirectly in the list. The 
avowedly religious learnings are confined to the Vedas, 
Upnisads, Dharmašāstras, ete. which are separately taught 
as stated in the mythological group (see note 1, p. 188). 
Moreover, the foregoing and the following topics make such 
an interpretation quite unconnected. It is easily understand- . 
able that an accomplished young lady must cultivate these 
arts as arts and not as religion, 

8. Puspāstaraņa—making beds of flowers.—it of course 
refers to gardening which is separately mentioned later 
on.? 

9. Dašana-vasanānga-rāga*—This also refers to three 
separate arts, namely,.the staining of the teeth, dyeing of 
cloth, and colouring of the body by means of powder, ete, 

10. Maņi-bhūmika-karmau—the art of setting jewels on 


the (marble) floor (for use particularly in summer as stated 
by Ya$odhara).3 | 


I VYa$odhara guesses an alternative sense also : i.e,, making garlands 
with flowers, which is separately mentioned later on, 
Vallabhācārya passes it over calling it as «req! 
Jīva-gosvāmin gives the real sense—gurfefa: spaces | 
2 Curiously Vallabhacarya smells a sexual sense here when he says 
RTS VATA A: AB: aau KarāsT WAT | 
3 According to Jīva-gosvāmin this should be done as shown by the 
architect Maya in building a wonderful hall for the Pandavas (for 
details see the writer’s Indian Architecture pp. 166-172). 
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11. Šayana-racanā—the art of bed-making.—According 
to Jīvagosvāmin! and probably Vallabhacharya? it refers 
to the making of bedsteads and couches etc. which is an item 
of architecture mentioned as & separate arb later on, Accord- 
ing to Yašodhara this is necessary for digesting the food 
and for enjoyment.? . 

12. Udaka-vādya.—Playing on an instrument known as 
Jala-taranga* or China-cups containing varying quantities 
of water to regulate the tone and produce harmonic notes: 
like musical glasses, or an instrument (invented by Franklin) 
the sounds of which are produced from bell-shaped glasses 
placed on a frame-work that revolves on its centre, while the 
rims are touched by the moistened finger. 

13. Udaka-ghata—the art of making fountains called 
Jalastambha-vidyà by Jīva-gosvāmin.* . 

14, Chitra-yoga—Pictorial arts, ie. various kinds of 
painting. ® 


i eRT i 

2 wad WIE rel Prater | 

3 setae wire Tera caffra CST | 

This is fully elaborated in connection with sauant (vide infra), 

4 According to YaSodhara it is like the muvaja or a drum, 
Vallabhācārya does not think of it seriously when he says: ‘as sounds 
are naturally produced on water (am «d vated ater: «Ewa ). Jiva- 
gosvāmin thinks that this music can be produced in a tank also: 

GŪTI gamufgfReurd rp AKTA GGU | 

5 Vallabhācārya makes ita childish play with water—ae mag- 
erate meat wit rafi fati test | | | 

Yašodhara also thinks it to be a play with water ( wumraga agd- 
awaq ), and includes the preceding one also under a general heading 


of 'water-play'. In fact Sridhara-svimin has included the two items 
(no. 11, 12) under one heading. 


6 Practically all the commentators have found it difficult to explain 
this, Jīva-gosvāmin is vague when he interprets it as the means to see 
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15. Malya-grathana-vikalpa.—The arts of making gar- 
lands.! 

16. Sokharüpida-yojana.— The art of putting on ornaments 
(of flowers) on the hair and top of the head.? 

17. Nepatbya-prayoga.—Scenic representations, the art 
consisting in putting on clothes and ornaments for the stage. 
This elaborates the art mentioned in the preceding item. 
According to Vallabhācārya this also includes the construc- 
tion of the stage itself. 

18. Karna-patra-bhanga.—Painting the cheeks before the 
ear with sandal and other pastes. Yasodhara thinks it to 
be a part of scenic representation. No doubt it is a special 
kind of toiletting, 

19. Gandha-yuktii—Perfumery or the art of making per- 
fumes. 8 

20. Bhūsaņa-yojana.—The art of putting on ornaments 
on the various parts of tlie body. Yasodhara interprets it 
as the display of jewellery on the person for the stage- 
purpose and classifies under two heads Samyojya and 
Asamyojya.* l 


the various wonderful things (ams das wem). Vallabhācārya 
thinks it to be the garlanding of flowers ( fafaat; mamr) Yasodhara 
` following him sees sexuality everywhere and says that this supple- 
ments the act of 3an. a separate item (see below) : 
are ae aaia: Sear a(o? A aaam: 1 at- 
Ufa afa Tā a aiga maa Gagan: g aaga i 


I Jiva-gosvamin passes over these seven items as too easy to 
understand. Both Vallabhācārya and Yašodhara make it unnecessarily 
to mean the making of flower-garlands for the head SBICEa is mentioned 
in the next item. 

2 The skill consists here in artistically wearing and not making 
these ornaments. 

3 Vallabhacarya suggests an alternative interpretation also : 

sfera: TUTTI faii aaga fati ar 1 

4 wd das afeiz ganna wate zur. 

fév der! ag uere aq yeaa rep Sheep cede farang | 

LEQ., JUNE, 1929 4 
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21. Aindra-jala,—The art of jugglery ; according to Valla- 
bhācārya it does nob admit of a rational explanation and 
has twenty varieues which are, however, not specified. 

22, Kaucum&ra-yoga.—The arts as taught by Kueu- 
màra, the author of the Aupanigadādīikāra. According to 
the commentators these refer to some unspecified tricks, ! 
Kucumara need not necessarily mean the author of that 
name when no arts bearing his name are generally known. 
The term kuca? means the ‘female breast’ ; hence ib is just 
possible that the art may refer to the nursing or decoration 
of the female breast.3 

28. Hasta-lāghava—Prestidigitation. The arb is well 
known: this is extensively practised as an .amusement in 
fashionable societies: and considered to .be an accomplish- 
ment for a young person, 

24. Vicitra-Sàka-pupa-bhaksya-vik&ra-kriya,—Tho cookery 
or the art of cooking various kinds of vegetables, cakes 
and (all other) eatables. The vegetables comprise ten differ- 
ent things, namely, root, leaf, shoot (as of a bamboo), forepart, 
fruit, trunk, offshoot, skin, flower and thorn.* 

Cakes including bread are also of various kinds but they 


1 afan eem! (Jīva-gosvāmin): 

agawat: | (Vallabhācārya), 
wc VARTA GTM: | (Yasodhara), 

2 The reading ‘kucamiva’ is not, however, available ; but when the 
authors of the other reading (kucuimāra) are not clear about the sense 
an emendation in the reading does not seem unjustified. 

3 It will be pointed out later on that some of these arts are meant 


for the females, some for males and the rest for both males and 
females. 


4 FATT ATB VAZ | 
DON gau fu wrap gufād way | 
(Quoted from some unknown author by Yašodhara). 
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are not specified. The eatables are divided into four classes, - 

namely, l l 

(a) bhaksya or carvya, i. e, things to be eaten by 
chewing, 

(b) bhojya or coşya, i.e. things to be eaten by sucking, 

(c) lehya or things to be licked and 

(d) peya or things to be drunk. 

The peyas are divided into two classes, namely, cooked 
(with fire) and uncooked. The former is called Yaga and 
admits of two varieties known as soup and decoction. The 
latter also has two varieties called the Asandhānakrta and 

Sandhānakrta, The Samdhānakrta are those which are 
` made by distilling, such as the fermented or spirituous liquors, 
and are divided into Drāvita and Adravita : the former is 
made by mixing water, sugar and tamarind and is known as 
drink or spirituous liquor ; and the latter is made of liquified 
herbs mixed with palmyra fruit and plantain flower (moca)! 
and is called Rasa, ī.e., essence or juice. 

25. Pānaka-rasa-rāgāsava-yojana.— Preparation of beve- 
rages. According to both Yašodhara and Vallabhacarya 
āsava implies spirituous liquor and indicates intoxication of 
three kinds, namely, mild, ordinary and high. The term raga 
is stated to imply three things, namely, those to be licked, 
powders and liquids tasting salt, tamarind, pungent and 
slightly sweet.? 

As YaSodhara Mk this and the preceding item may 


1 Plantain grows out of this which looks like the cauliflower or 
"cabbage. 

2 anit fiaid if za: wa: | 

 qauTangere Sueno 
(Yašodhara quotes from some unknown work). 

3 aafaa wufud sfr: Aafaa aani: 
aa urbe arate, fear ure oat p cammepceremufafu res Ai qup 
ex Rarererafawrastsf fuf eA avem aa 1 
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be included under one heading, namely, cookery. But a 
number of most useful arts are referred to here which is even 
ab present time practised separately. It should be noted 
that the stages of development and perfection in the art of 
making foods and beverages are the surest indication of the 
state of culture and civilization as well as of the economic 
condition of several nations and communities, 

26. Sūci-vāya-karman.—Tailoring and weaving. Accord- 
ing to Yašodhara tailoring is of three kinds, namely, swana, 
or sewing of coat, etc., atana or darning of torn cloth, ete. 
and viracana or making of bed sheets, etc. Weaving 
implies manufacture of cloth or whole textile industry 
including yarning, which is separately mentioned later On. 
(see no, 36). - 

27. Sttra-krida.—The art of playing with thread and 
ropé. According to Yasodhara the play consists in showing 
by sleight of hand a piece of thread in perfect condition after 
tearing it to pieces or burning ib to ashes, and would imply 
a kind of magic. According to Jiva-gosvàmin «the play 
consists in moving dolls etc. like living beings with the help 
of a thread and also walking on rope and unbinding onesolf 
after having been bound over with a rope. This would 
` imply acrobatism in addition to magic. i 

28. Vīņā-damaruka-vādya,—Playing on lute and small 
dram.! These are included in the instrumental music but 
they are specially mentioned, as Yosodhara says, first because 
stringed instrumental music and lute music are very import- 
‘ant, secondly because they are difficult to be learnt especially 
at the commencement, and lastly because on these instru- 
ments the words (letters) played ‘can be heard as distinctly 
pronounced.. 

29. Prahelik& -—Solution of riddles, charades, eto, 

30. Pratimala.—Modelling or making images, ie, sculp- 
ture. This interpretation is very definitely asserted by 


I See no, 2. 


- 
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Jīva-gosvāmin and Vallabbācārya.! But Yasodhara inter- 
prets this in an entirely different way and says that it refers 
to a kind of versification beginning with a particular letter of 
a verse,* but that is separately mentioned under a different 
heading (see no, 56). : 

Sculpture as an important art is well recognised and 
elaborately treated in a branch of literature like most of these 
arts. ; 
31, Durvācaka-yoga.—Mimiery, ie., the art of an imita- 
tive resemblance in one animal to another or to some inani- 
mate object in sound or sense as stated by Yasodhara,® 

82. Pustaka-vacana. — Elocution, i.e. the art of effective 
speaking, more especially of public speaking, regarding solely 
the utterance or delivery. This interpretation is supported 
by both Jiva-gosvàmin and Vallabhācārya.* But Yaso- 
dhara refers this to recitation in partieular.* 

33. Nātakākhyāyikā-daršane.—Tableaux vivants, or what 
. are called ‘living pictures.’ The art consists in exhibit- 
ing a motionless representation of a well-known character, 
painting, scene, etc. by one or more living persons in costume. 
That it is different from a dramatic performance is clear and 
needs no explanation, 


I waarquicafafataa (Jiva-gosvāmin). 
aqataqacaq! (Vallabhācārya). 
2 gen wegpeRAfa wea: a Ne argrāt a: tag (in some unknown 
work) : 
wena smETEISDSIDITERCHARIR | 
Wai Ware wfaerefe Maa tt 
3 MATA | Cep TTT: sist RATA | 
Vallabhacarya says that it refers to wacacrfenare i 
Jiva-gosvamin adopts the ordinary sense :— 
FARA, A Ld ATA gA: | 
4 aada Rana aire dare Taa | 
5 aaka gare aR a faa; ata area) ager 
fadiand a | 
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84. Kāvya-samasyā-pūraņa.—Solution of verbal puzzles 
which are elaborately discussed in a class of literature known 
as Alamkara-sastra. 

35. Pattik&(petika)-vetra-v&na-vikalpa,— The art of mak- 
ing bows (? basket), sticks, canes, ete, with thread. Accord- 
ing to Yašodhara this art also includes the making of cane- 
chairs, cane- beds, eto.! 

36, Tarku-karman,?—Making twist with a spindle ora 
distaff: this refers to the art of spinning. Weaving ig 
separately mentioned (see no, 25). 

87. Taksana.— Carpentry, i.e., the art of wood-carving in 
making seats, beds, doors, ete.3 

38. Vastu-vidya.—Architecture, the different parts of 
which are assigned to Sthapati, Sūtra-grāhin, Vardhaki and 
Taksaka.* It refers to the art of building and includes every 
thing built or constructed, from the palace to the bird’s nest 
and from the image of a gód to that of an insect.5 Thus, in 
the first place, it “denotes the construction of all kinds of 
buildings, religious, residential and military, and their auxili- 
ary members and component mouldings, Secondly, it implies 
town-planning, laying out gardens, constructing market- 


1 Vallabhācārya reads it differently, Patrikū-citra-vacana-vikalpa, 
and refers to ram-fighting etc. which is however included under a 
separate heading (see no, 44). 

* 2 Both Šrīdhara-svāmin and -Vallabhacarya misread it as Tarka- 
karman (debating). In Vatsyayana's Kama sūtra it is readas Takga- 
karmāņi (carpenter’s works) and the commentator Yašodhara interprets 
it as «gerente (making of balls with inferior materials). But 
carpentry is expressly mentioned in the next item. 

3 YaSodhara says that it refers to Vardhaki-karma but that is 
not correct, because Taksaka and Vardhaki have got different works to 
do (see under the next heading Vāstu-vidyū). 

4 See the writers Indian Architecture, P. 35 and Dictionary of 
Hindu Architecture, pp. 709-712, 725-730, 

5 Sethe writer's Dictionary, Preface, p. viii, and Indian Archi- 
tecture, Pp. I, 2, 
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places, making roads, bridges, gates, digging wells, tanks, 
trenches, drains, sewers, moats ; erecting enclosure-walls, 
embankments, dams, railings, flights of steps for hills, ladder, 
ete, ; thirdly, it denotes articles of house-furniture, such as bed- 
steads, couches, tables, chairs, thrones, fans, wardrobes, clocks, 
baskets, conveyance, cages, nests, mills, etc. It also includes 
the making of garments and ornaments, ete, It discusses, as 
preliminary matters, selection of site, testing of soil,* planning, 
designing, finding out cardinal points for orientation of build- 
ings, dialling, and astronomical. and astrological’ calcula- 
tions. et i 

Architecture also implies seulpture like many of the other 
arts and deals with the carving of phalli, idols of deities, 
statues of sages, images of animals, birds, fish and insects. 

39. Suvarņa-rūpya-ratna-parīksā.*—Testing of gold, silver 
and jewels. 

40. Dhātu-vāda.—Metallurgy, i.e., the art of setting, puri- 
fying and mixing up of the metals such as earth (P), stone 
and quick-silver.3 

41. Mani-riga-jilana-(rigaka-rafijana).—The art of colour- 
ing precious stones, 

42, Akara-jfiana.—Mining or the art of ascertaining the 
existence of mines from external appearances.* 

48. Vrksāyurveda-yoga.—The art of gardening which, 
according to Yasodhara, includes planting, nursing, curing 


1 ‘This refers to practical geology, Mining is separately mention- 
ed (see no, 41). l 

2 The commentators have not included ‘savarna’ which is, how- 
ever, found in a text of the Kama-stitra. It should be noted that the 
four items beginning with this fall under one category. 

3 a I reris eerte amer eq | 
(YaSodhara prefers the reading xa in place of wa). 
4 Vātsyāyana does not include this : his commentator YaSodhara 


says that this is found in some other texts. 
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and artistically arranging trees in private house-gardens.? 
"Vallabbācārya refers it particularly to the fruit-gardens.? 

44. — Mesa-kukkuta-làvaka-yuddha-vidhi.—Ram-fighting, 
cock-fighting, quail-fighting. Such things are shown in the 
performance of a circus party.* 

45. Suka-sirika-pralapana.—Teaching of parrots, ete., to 
speak. The art consists in a sort of singing and delivering 
(good) news through the birds. 4 

.46. Utsādana (-ne samvābane ca kausala).—Massage or 
shampooing, i.e., rubbing the limbs with unguents, pomades, 
ete. both with hands and feet as Yasodhara says. * 

47. Ke$a-mürjana-kausala.9— Coiffure or hair-dressing. 

48. Aksara-mustikà-kathana. — Guessing unseen letters 
and things held in a closed fist, as stated by Jīva-gosvāmin 
and Vallabhācārya. But according to Ya$odhara the art 
consists in guessing things held in.a closed fist like the reveal- 
ing of the hidden and suggested meanings in a poetic composi- 
tion : it admits of two varieties, namely, Sābhāsa (suggestive) 
and Nirābhāsa (unsuggestive),the object being two-fold, namely, 

"to guess hidden things and to make concise composition,’ 


1 Anuy fafa afaa estas: | 

2 aami Hammar: get iiam saperet Aga i 

3 adaga aaea ag afa eT mI wi 

2 ( Yasodhara). 

4 yaad afa aera aafaa (Wašodhara). 

s agi fu qent Kara! an Um] weed Zag ng aed 
IETA | 

For the purpose of the Kama-sastra such an erotic art has obviously 
a great use, M 

6  &sTEWWSTRNTÉN | G3 ae WXIXISSTÁN | 

i (Yasodhara), 

3 serui «fef gfemmuRfea! sare fxn a) ca aaa Agāfa 
sya | qup aed gga TË VE fama agza | qur Ma qq 
AANI | 

Yafodhara illustrates this by quoting verses from the Candra- 
trabhā-vijaya-kāvya of Ravigupta. 
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49. Mlecchita-vikalpa.—Use of secret code language or 
modifying ordinary language so'as to make i6 not ordinarily 
intelligible, as stated by Yasodhara. ! 

50. Dega-bhasa-vijfiana.—-Knowledge of languages of 
differrent countries? l 

51. Puspa-Sakatika-nirmita-jiiana.3—Making of flower 
carriages, 

52. Nimitta-jiāna.—The art of reading omen from the 
crowing of crows etc, as stated by Vallabhācārya.* 
| 98. Yantra-matrka,—The art of making monograms, 
logographs and diagrams. Yasodhara attributes this to 
_Visva-karman and calls it Ghafanü-süstra (science of acci- 
dents.)> 


54. Dhāraņa-mātrkā.6—The art of Composing enigmatic 


L dast lu GAN RNE ae fund AATA | dep fae qus; 
galurifar. aaa 
aifzeit ufa «ra: ere adu dt: | 
Raui vāraregātafāfā diag n 
2  snmmqspreru ae Was serra x 1—(Yašodhara). 
3 Vatsyayana divides this under two headings :— 
(1) Puspa-šakatikā and (2) Nirmita-jfiana, His commentator 
YaSodhara simply says that gafa frfritearē wala i 
Jivagosvamin reads it as Puspa-šakalikā-ninnitta-jūūnam, but fails 
to explain it ( yuana aienfufsarat afama ). 
Sridhara-svamin reads it as gara aAA INAR à 


4 WWW RR aa cu eia wisya faa da 
arda sfā aaam wares sfdi  fafewsmafefa urere sus i 
(YaSodhara), 


s adat faeifaret aami aala fears seer (1) sue frr 

6 Vallabhācārya and Sridhara-svamin read this along with the 
preceding one under the same heading. 

LH.Q., JUNE, 1929 5 | 
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poetry. But according to Abām ib refers to a kind of. 
science of remembering. ! 


55, Sampathya—According to Yasodhara it raters: to a 
kind of reading which is practised for the sake of music and 
debate, ? 


56. Mānasī kàvya-kriy&,—Extempore and mental com- 
position of versified poetry. The art comprises the filling up 
of stanzas of which a portion is told, the versification of 
thoughts in some one else’s mind, and composing verses 
beginning with certain given letters eto. 

67. Abhidhāna-koša.— Lexicography, The art consists 
in getting together all the synonyms of a term. l 

58. Chando.jána.—Knowledge of metres. The art con- 
sists in composing metrical verses. But according to Yaso- 


dhara, it refers to character-reading especially of man by 
young ladies,’ 


59. Kriyā-vikalpa.—Derivation and conjugation of verbs 
„in various ways, It refers to grammar and poetics as Xau 
dhara says. 


60. Chalitaka-yoga.—Trieks. According to Yosodhara, 
this also refers to poetical composition. * 


I p qup TAM ICTs wea | asta 
aq WD zy aad ēgta gi 
saa engm: vemrafai ay: a 
2 equate were ay gaa uar qafi, Raana agd qu wv ada 
uate | 
3 Fad eee qu galuma ugēdau: sit! Kremi ata ari 
4 IZ SARRAT ATA fe quem | 
. Raoa Ta defen mm oa 
fear’ uper aafiaga: | 
efeaaaites fear ud q aA N 


(Quotations from some unnamed work). 
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61. Vastra-gopana.—Changing the appearance of fabrics, 
such as making cotton cloth appear like silk. But accord- 
ing to Yašodhara, the art consists rather in putting ona 
big piece of cloth in such a manner that some attractive 
parts of the body may be partly visible,? 

62. Dyūta-višesa.—The art of gambling. - 

63. Aksa-krida.—Playing with dice, mentioned as a 
special game according to Ya$odhara. Jivagosvümin refers 
this to an unspecified game in which a distant object is 
drawn in. ? 

64. Bāla-krīdanaka.—The art of making, dolls for child- 
ren. According toa modern translator (Mitra) it refers to 
juvenile sports, 

65. Vainayiki-jfidua.— The art of etiquette as Yasodhara 
says,* 

66. Vaijayikī-jiāna.—The art of warfare including arch- 
ery ete, According to Yašodhara, it admits of two varieties, 
diviae and human.* 

67. Vyüyümiki-ji&na,5—The art of physical exercises 
including hunting and other sports as stated by Yosodhara.® 

From this list it is clear that under some headings more 
than one subject is discussed, that some subjects should 


i ag urges davu ga agaaa ura. a aaa fees VIAA | 
Wed] qure dax ass ed ac | 

2 Asa matter of fact this and the former item should come under 
one heading. 

3 gurami fef] arate wartefira 4 1 

4 Ramia suero gait mga wa asaf: Arga ar: 
arate: ATT: t 

5 Both Šrīdhara-svāmin and Suka-deva read it as Vaitāliki. 


6 anar ATT: 1 
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better be discussed under one heading, and that the order 
is not logical. In fact, the number of arts as sixty-four is 
a ficticious one. Neither Vātsyāyana, nor the commentator 
of the Kāmasūtra, nor those of the. Srimad-bhàgavata, nor the 
author of the .Lalita-vistara has been able to make up the 
number. Some of the commentators admit this. In the Uttara- 
dhyana-sutra the number given, as pointed out above, is 
seventy-two, which are not, however, specified. Yasodhara 
declares that the sixty-four are the basic arts which may be 
subdivided into five hundred aud eighteen.? These basic 
arts are classified under different groups in an unspecified 
text (of the Kāmešāstra). Of these, twenty-four are stated 
to be the useful arts? ; twenty refer to gambling of which 
fifteen deal with theoretical things* and five with practical 
objects® ; and sixteen are concerned with cohabitation® and 


r fW aan: aadar gftrarēa saaaardtraticraret yafaa: fan- 
satanan: aa Tare: | (Jiva-gosvamin). 
yata arcwarercar afar: | (Vallabhacarya), . 

2 agfa | ATR ARE wah qanama mifi f 

3 hex, TAM, arum Aim sx dey aAa, A, i, 
maA, aeaa Tata, day, wR srecuiia, waa, AITA, 
Riaan, REA, ASA AAN auga, darem, 
sides, frais fet 1 

4 ERE fafa: aa fear aag, AUT, tuit, farani, 
A TAM, ARE, farfrafāfu:, qu, qaen, famas, sanf- 
ufi, A, aaant, TEASlT 1 

5 asta: qa saaa, ge, wag, did, ari Sft i 

6 aerate AFYA ware, RMIT, WFAA, Cung 
flat, deer, qeu dadag, waaa KĀTA, werd warden, 
STATA, AA, RARA, Renae, Ga zat aan, ww 
anif, queqeeafafa i 
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four with subsidiary matters connected with cohabitation.! 
The last twenty are entirely private matters and are never 
meant for publie discussion : they are too fine to be exhibit- 
ed in a museum for fine arts, although indecent paintings of 
the sort are noticed in temple at puri, Kanarak, Benares and 
elsewhere ; they are stated to be practised in private.? 

So far as the main list is concerned, it should be noticed, 
only two or three items, namely, cookery and bed-making 
etc, may be considered as exclusively feminine arts, the 
others from vocal music down to physical exercise being 
equally practised both by males and females, Even cookery 
which includes the scientific preparation of all kinds of 
dishes and beverages, is a proper subject for the theoritical 
and practical study for man and woman alike. In fact, dietary 
is a section of the medical science. Another fact to which 
attention should be drawn is that barely one-fourth of the 
whole. list can be called fine arts which are meant only 
for amusement, while others are really useful and productive 
arts both materially and culturally. This point is beautifully 
illustrated by Vātsyāyana in his Kamasutra, ‘Even an ordi- 
nary dancing girl possessing beauty and youth when trained 
in these arts rises to the status of a courtesan, is welcomed 
in respectable society and is respected by kings and learned 
people. She becomes an object of notice and is desired by 
every body. As regards princesses and daughters of high 
officials they can keep captivated their husbands possessing 
a thousand other wives. And when they become widow and 
deprived of their wealth they can honourably earn their 
livelihood even in another country, A man who is a skilful 
artist can command a hearing and proves a pleasant compan- 


I FAM SAT: — ary Ted TAT TIAA, MATA, URAA ga. g: fut 
wag fa t 
2 TEs wrg.sfesmT any aa Tear i 
(Vátsyayana, chap, III), 
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ion everywhere. Even being stranger he cen captivate the 
heart of young ladies in no time. Prosperity follows him 
in all places and at all times.’? 

Lastly, none of these arts can be properly cultivated by 
a person, community or nation who is not endowed with 
beauty and: youth. In this matter age is no sure test of 
youth, The great Buddha could renounce the world while 
yet a young man and in the midst of worldly prosperity 
because he had grown oldish in heart and had no interest 
for youth and beauty, Almost at the same age Caitanya 
also renounced the world but he was never deprived 
of beauty and youth, and the result has been the 
origin of Samkīrtana, a kind of very exciting music and also 
the establishment of Nava-dvipa and Vrndāvana where 
many of the erotic arts developed under different garbs with 
a tinge of religion. On the other hand, poets like Rabindra- 
nath and others write highly erotic poems and love-stories ` 
at their sixties and seventies because in spite of their age 
they have kept alive beauty and youth in their heart of 
hearts. In fact, beauty and youth need not always be 
dependent upon a well-proportioned figure or any particular 
complexion and upon a particular age. 


I sehen Far teeta | 
ara wiv wa adaf N 
gia T at Ta Twas dT | 
Wash a TAT 4 AAT d) 
TTA URJA gp ABATATAT TAT d 
VERT: TATA Bat Gad fas u 
wur ufafādtēt w gai grad st | 
gmas faf: ar spreta state u 
R HAT FAG AAAS ATA | 
qigisi ada fera? farefe a 
wat gear CTA | 


gua Sieger watt: uda «Dg 
; (Kāmasūtra, chap. 111), 
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“Youth is not a time of life; itis a.state of mind. It is 
not a matter of ripe cheeks, red lips and supple knees ; it is 
a temper of -the will, a quality of .the imagination, a vigour 
of the emotions. It is the freshness of the deep springs of - 

life. Youth means a temperamental predominance of courage 
over timidity, of the appetite for adventure over the love of 
ease.” This often exists in a man of 50 more than in a boy of 
20, No body grows old by merely living a number of years. 
People grow old only by deserting their ideals. Years 
wrinkle the skin ; but to give up entkasiasm wrinkles the 
soul. Worry, doubt,. self-distrusb, fear and despair—these 
are the long, long years that bow the -heart and turn the 
greening spirit back to doubt. Whether 60 or 16, there is in - 
every human being's heart ‘the lure of wonder, the sweet. 
amazament at the stars and at the starlike things and 
thoughts, in undaunted challenge of events, the unfailing, 
child-like appetite for what next, and the joy of the game of 
living. You are as young as your faith ; as old as your doubt; 
as young as your self-confidence ; as old as your fear; as 
young as your hope; as old as your despair. 

“In .the central place of your heart there is an evergreen 
tree, its name is Love. So long as it flourishes, you are 
young. When it dies, you are old. In the central place of 
your heart there is a wireless station, so long as it receives 

. messages of beauty, hope, cheer, grandeur, courage and power 
from the earth, from men and from the infinite, so long are 
you young. When the wires are down, and all the central 
place of your heart is covered with snows of cynicisms and 
the vice of pessimism, then you are grown old, even at 20". 

Youth and beauty are identical with what is called the 
sensual love. And love is the real life which is the source 
of all „activities and of all arts, Life is, however, impossible 
without a body. Hence beauty and youth can be realised 
only with reference to an ideal, an image or a symbol, 


1 Dr, Frank Crane, 
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Buddhism at its origin was a religion of renunciation. 
Buddha himself had no attraction for his young wife, newly 
born baby boy, old parents, extensive kingdom, and other 
properties, Buddhism itself required no idol to worship and 
needed no temple. Hence Buddhism has given rise, in architec- 
ture, for instance, to heaps of stone known as Sttipas. Stūpas 
both of the Buddhists and the Jainis were no doubt surround- 
ed with stone railings and decorated with gateways, but these 
were obviously incongruous and later additions, and formed no 
essential parts of the main structure just like the other 
accessories such as stone umbrellas, elaborately carved pillars 
and abundant statuary usually in the form of reliefs, represen- 
‘ting scenes connected "with their religions and showing the 
conversion of Buddhism and Jainism to idolatry. 

Muhammadanism grew up in the Arabian desert. 
Itis nob a religion of renunciation, but it is non-idolatrous ; 
hence there is no need for a temple: prayer could be . 
said anywhere. Consequently mosque does not represent 
any symbolic idea, It has been rightly stated that the 
Muhammadans “designed like giants and their Hindu 
workmen finished like jewellers; but from the giant 
. killed by Jack, right through the whole genus, giants 
have hitherto been noted .for........ PASI immense 
strength.”? There is no room for any sculpture. Worship 
"is congregational, and there is no need for music which 
is considered now-a-days to disturb rather than help: 
the worshippers in concentrating the mind upon one object. 
Priests are house-holders, but the God of daily worship is 
impersonal. Thus it is not a religion of love, rather one of 
obedience. . The sensual love, however, embodies in itself 
beauty and youth without which no fine arb can grow. Hence 
Muhanimadanism could not give rise to many fine arts. It 
is, however, a fact that the Muslims have later on developed. 
many arts, but that is due to their war-like spirit, their 


1 General A, Cunningham, Arch, Surv, Reports, vol. V, pp. 56-57. 
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militarism and not to their religion, The wonderful Tajmahal 
is a secular monument of love for a beautiful wife. The 
great forts ab Agra, Delhi and other places were but 
military settlements. The famous Mughal paintings have . 
no religious tinge in them. The Quran is composed in prose 
and is not a book of poetical hymns like the Bible or the 
Vedas. In fact, both Arabic and Persian poetry is pre- 
dominantly secular. 

Christianity, on the other hand, is a religion of love, 
Christ himself was born of extreme love of youth for beauty 
and gave up his life under highly romantic circumstances, 
It is fundamentally a religion which cannot be practised in 
the absence of an idol, an image or a symbol. Christ is 
idolised' in every church together with the cross which was 
the deadly weapon upon which he was crucified, Idol-worship 
needs a temple. Hence thé Christian form of worship is 
impracticable without the church. Like Muhammadanism 
it is also congregational, but unlike the former it is performed 
with music in an atmosphere of beauty; the church is neatly 
arranged and the worshippers keep a fashionable dress for 
the Sunday or Church day. Its priests are householders ; 
they can eat «all things, they can amuse themselves in 
all possible ways, even in hunting, gambling, drinking 
and dancing. In other words, it is full of life and vigour ; 
beauty and youth reign supreme in it. Thus the Christian. 
churches of almost all ages and in all countries were lovingly 
conceived and beautifully executed. The Grecian gods and : 
goddesses were vigorously carved and were always given 
a youthful and beautiful appearance. Young boys (and girls) 
_ are required to sing psalms from the Bible in chorus. In 
paintings the romantic incidents connected with Christ played 
a great part. Greek, Latin, French, English, German, 
Russian, all literature of the followers of Christ is full of 
their mythological allusions. Poetry, lyric, drama, all are 
based mainly on the theme of beauty and youth, Vigorous 
and lively music is necessary everywhere in the church, for 

LH.0., JUNE, 1929 6: 
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the funeral, in the battlefield, for a dinner-party, for 
the dancing-hall, ete. Cookery or perfumery, jugglery or 
mimicry, weaving or tailoring, bull-fighting or hunting, in 
every arb of the Christian world there is evinced a real 
life, The theme in all these arts is. that of beauty and 
youtli. i 

Hinduism combines in itseif, at different stages of its 
development, the renunciation and respect for life of Buddhism, 
the ‘stern discipline and brotherhood of Muhammadanism, 
: and the love and life of Christianity. The inactive God 
beyond the conception of mind and word is impersonal, 
but the active God of worship is idolised to an extreme, In 
the early Vedic stage God is personifiedin natural phenomena; 
then He is given a human body till at Jast He is conceived as 
having thousand heads, thousand eyes, thousand hands and 
sò on, ; 

Thus we see in the Paurāņic age Brahma is furnished 
with four heads, Siva and other deities with three eyes, the 
goddess Durga or Sakti, i,e., the personified energy with ten 
hands holding various attributes, the goddess of learning 
with a musical instrument. In the diyānas or descriptions 
of various deities, all their characteristic features and qualifica- 
tions are elaborately referred to. -In these descriptions one 
feature which is practically common to. all the gods and 
goddesses is that they are conceived at the height of their - 
beauty, This is applicable not only to the goddess of love 
or wealth bus also to the goddess of fury or terror. 

Temples had already been erected when God was fully 
idolised, But the priest whe renounced the world or went 
to the forest in his old age accompanied by his old wife alone, 
needed neither temple nor idol, ke wenb on. meditating on 
the impersonal God. The greater majority of priests, 
however, remain householders, enjoying life in all possible 
ways in an atmosphere of beauty and youth. Even in the 
early Vedic stage a worshipper. had to -be accompanied by 
his what is called better half in English. No religious obser- 
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vanee would be complete unless one is accompanied by his 
wife. Rama had to-be accompanied by a golden image of 
. Sita for the performance of his horse-sacrifice in celebration 
of his suzerainty. And all possible phases and aspects of: the 
conception of God were idolised. Thus Hinduism has 
„given ' rise to an unparalleled pantheon and mythology. 
There is the. god for creation, god for preservation, god for 
destruction. There’ is the god .of death, there is the god 
of love, there is the god of war. There is a god for 
the fisherman, a god for the weaver, a god for the trader, 
a god forthe hunter. All this statuary symbolises the self- 
expression of youth in as beautiful a body às an artist can 
conceive, Sculpture being the hand-maid of architecture 
such a variety of deities’ necessarily needed equally 
diversified. types of temples of which, though the ancient 
remains are not too numerous, there are convincing 
proofs in all branches of our literature especially in the 
Vāstušāstras,! Buildings have. been distinguished . as male, 
female and neuter, as round, oval, rectangular, quadrangular, 
octagonal and of other shapes, as running to seventeen stories, 
"as having ninety-eight, forty-five, twenty and ten types, as 
being high like the Himalayas, white like the swan, ete.* In 
the words of Fergusson, it will undoubtedly be conceded by 
those who are familiar with the subject that, for certain 
qualities, the Indian buildings are unrivalled; and that 
they display an exuberance of fancy, a Javisko of labour, 
and an elaboration of detail to be found nowhere else. What 
remains to be added to this general characteristic is that 
Hindu architecture, much like sculpture, good, bad or in- 
different, was always inspired by a sensual love and executed 
in an atmosphere of beauty and youth. 

The Vedas which are the fundamental scriptures of 
Hinduism have been recognised as first-class poetic produc- 


I See the writer’s Indian Architecture, pp. 5-33. 
2 See the writer's Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, pp. 830, 831. 
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tions, full of life, vigour and beauty. Thus the Hindu mind 
could not think butin poetry. Excepting the commentaries 
and explanatory notes as represented by the JBrahmamnas, 
the Sutras and one or two other branches of literature, poetry 
has been the vehicle of expression everywhere else, includ- 
ing lexicons, law-books, political sciences, astronomies, mathe- 
matics, medicines, architecture, sculpture, painting, singing, 
dancing, even histories, not. to speak of epic works, lyrics 
and drama. Poetry can be woven only by the hand of youth 
in an atmosphere of beauty, whatever might be its nature, 
whatever might be its subject-matter and whatever might be 
its leading sentiment, either of love or laughter, pathetic or 
furious, heroic or terrible, expressing disgust or wonder, filial 
affection or spiritual resignation. Human love has always 
been a theme of Hindu poetry. l 

Poetry and music became almost identical at a very. early 
stage: one of the scriptures is called a book of chants. 
Without music the Hindu life is impossible: it is necessary 
for wedding, for christening a child, for initiation, for amuse- 
ment and for mourning, ab birth and at death, for war and 
for peace. All music is but a beautiful expression of a heart 
full of youthful enthusiasm. 

Although the arts like architecture, sculpture, poetry 
and musie had their origin in the religion of the Christians 
and the Hindus in connection with the form of worship which 
is. based on love,. these arts along with the others of the 
above list became later entirely secular and developed in 
various ways. In the Kamasutra the arts have nothing to 
do with religion. Their object is neither salvation (moksa) 
nor ritualistic observances (dharma) but merely the grati- 
fication of material desires and sensual love, Cookery or 
perfumery, dancing or singing, painting or powdering, 
jugglery or physical exercise, gardening or weaving, is under- 
taken to earn money or to enjoy oneself. This fact, as 
noticed above, has been repeatedly pointed out by the com- 
mentator Yasodhara, In fact, material desires and sensual 
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love ean be nourished only by those who consider themselves 
ever young and immortal; in other words, no artistic matter 
can be cultivated by those who are in the grasp of death 
and decay.. í 

. Countries or nations deprived of beauty and youth for 
some reason or other could not: give rise to much fine art. 
While in the full bloom of her youth and beauty Africa, 
for instance, could think of erecting monumental pyramids 
and dream of devising means to preserve the perishable dead 
bodies in the form of mummies ; but since life and love 
have been taken out of her, there has been no artistic effort or 
expression in any way. The Grecian statuary no longer shows | 
their life and vigour, beauty and youth. The famous build- 
ings at Burobodor were built but once. The weavers of 
Bengal who once manufacturad the finest muslin in the 
world could no longer be induced even to produce khadi. 

On the other hand, the genius of the Japanese for imitaton 
in all fine arts, the ever-new fashions of the French, the un- 
rivalled formalities of the Americans, the extraordinary 
industry of the Germans and the unique thoroughness of the 
Britons show as if these nations will never become infirm 
by age; will never lose vitality and vigour and face death 
and decay, but will always retain their life and love, and 
will always worship youth and beauty.» 

Like the Bengal School of Painting, most of our forgotten 
` arts can, however, be revived if we are determined to do 
so, Everything need not wait for the raising up of the 
standard of our living. Unrestrained social conditions and 
plenty of wealth could .not always give rise to much 
original art. The Persian carpet and the Dacca muslin 
were not woven under all these favourable circumstances. 


I To give any comprehensive outline of the various arts cultivated 
-by all these nations, and of their complex relations to one another 
would necessitate entering into details and the employment of illus- 


trations that would be incompatible with the extent and aim of 
this article, 
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It is, however, a fact that when so many fine arts grew 
up there was not so much want aud privation in the 
country. But on the other hand, most of the famous artists 
of the world were born poor and only a few died rich. 
What is primarily needed is to cultivate the habit of a critical 
study and an intelligent appreciation of our artistic treasures, 
All the five-hundred and eighteen arts of which a mere men- 
tion is made. were not equally developed, but many of them, 
in the neighbourhood of a few hundred, did undoubtedly 
reach the status of a fully developed science and can each 
claim a Silpa-sastra. The unearthing of our artistic treasures 
and unfolding of their worth and beauty woudl bring back life 
and love in us and awaken our youthful artistic instinct which 
ig our precious inheritance, Biggest fruits and best flowers 
can grow only in the healthiest young plants on a fertile 
„soil. The revival of the Silpa-sastras would revive our art 
consciousness, 

P. K. ACHARYA 


Some Pandya Kings of the Thirteenth Century 


Ín spite of ceaseless endeavours on the part of scholars 
to remove the obscurity of the Pandya history of the . 
thirteenth century, we are nob yet in a position to afford 
satisfaction to the historian of the Pāņdyas, A study 
"of the annual reports which are being published from year 
to year by the Madras Epigraphist on the subject makes 
the issue more complicated, for every report gives us the 
names of some Pāņdyan kings who flourished in the thir- 
teenth century. The study of the dates of the Pandya 
kings and especially of this century is no ncw question. Drs. 
Hulizseh and Kielhorn, Messrs. Robert Sewell and Swami 
Kannu Pillai have examined this vexed problem. Dr. Hul- 
tzsch identifies the Sundara Pandya. of the Ranganatha. 
Inscription with Jatàvarman alias Sundara Pandyadeva who ' 
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ascended the dione in A.C, 1250 or 1251.1 The historical 
importance of this inscription lies in the facb that this king 
took Sriranga from the king of Karnataka whom he killed 
and also plundered the capital of the Kathaka king, probably 
. Kataka (Cuttack), From the Jambukešvara and Tirukka- 
"Jukunram inseripitions we are able to identify the Karnata 
king with the Hoysala king Somešvara, and the Kathaka 
king with one of the Gajapati kings of Orissa, ? 

Robert Sewell and Dr. Kielhorn have studied the dates 
of Pandya kings in some volumes of the Eptgraphia Indica. 
Iu volume ix of the Epigraphia Indica? Dr. Kielhora pub- 
lished a summary of his studies by reducing the various 
names of kings in the 13th century to a consolidated list of 
eight Pandya kings. The late Mr. Swami Kannu Pillai 
then took up these complicated inscriptions relating to the 
Pandyas of the 18th century and began to scrutinise them 
with the method of verification in which he was a specialist. 
As a result of his patient study he arrived at some definite 
dates for the difforent kings of the period and these he 
published in the Indian Antiguary.* But what is more 
` important and valuable isa tentative (genealogical P) arrange- 
ment .of most of these. rulers: with probable limits of the 
commencement. of the reigns as well as the terminal year of 
each reign. In giving this list Mi. Pillai makes it clear that 
there is absolutely no pretence whatever to a genealogical 
arrangement. It would be interesting to reproduce the list 
here: : ) 


Du. (2) (3) 


Mar, Sundara Pandya | Mar. Vira Pandya ‘Jat. Vira Pandya II 
(4216-1244) (1252-1267) (1254-1275) 
Jat. Sundara Pandya I| Mar, Kulašekhara I Jat. Sundara Pandya IJI 
(1251-80) (1268-1310) (1276-1293) 
Jat. Srivallabha Mar, Kulasekhara If Jat. Vira Pandya HI 
VAI! (1314-1344) - (1296-1342) 
. I Ep. Ind, vol. IH, p. 7ff, See also Ind. Ant., vol; xxi, p. 122 
' and 343. l i 2. Ep. Ind,, vol. NI, p. 8. 
. 3 See vols VI to X, : 4 Vol, 42 (1613), pp. 165-6, 


YQ. 
; 
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(4) mc" kp. t (s) 
Mar. Sundara Pandya II Jat. Kulasekhara II 
' (1238-5 5) (1237-1259) 
Mar, Šrīvallabha | uu . Jat. Vikrama Pandya: 
(1257-1292) - Circa 1280 
Mar, Sundara Pandya III Jat. Sundara Pandya H 


(1294-1307) : |. (12701302) 
l l Jat. Sundara Pandya IV 
l (1302-1318) 

From the above tabular arrangement it can be easily 
seen that at any period from a.c. 1250 to 4.6. 1815 as many 
as five kings ruled at the same time in the Pandya country. 
Mr. Swami Kannu Pillai seems to explain this as follows; 
“two Maravarmans and two Jatüvarmans were co-regents 


with a fifth Pandya who might be either a Māravarman or a 


Jatāvarman.”? Mr. K, V. Subramania Iyer has rearranged 
the list of monarchs with a few variations in the years of 
both accession and termination. ? 

From Koytlolugu® and other records the exploits and 
conquests of Jatāvarman Sundara Pandya I seem to have been 
far-reachieg.* Among the.remarkable achievements of the 
king are the conquests of. the Cera, Cola, Pallava, Ceylon, 
Karnataka, Kathaka and Kakathiya kings. Thus he was 
left in possession of the Kongu, Cola, Cera, Pallava and 
the Telugu countries, His seige of Sendamangalam must 
have been a war with the Pallavas whom he must have de- 


feated and then reinstated. That the battle was against 


the Hoysalas, as Mr. Subramania Iyer suggests,” does not 


Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 166. 
See Historical Sketches of Ancient PUR p. 175. 
See Ind, Ant., vol. XL. 
See Historia Sketches of Dekhan, pp. 164-175, Sen Tamil, vol, 
Iv, Ancient Jaffna, pp. 337-41. 

5 His. Sketches of Dekhan, p. 168. 
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seem to be probable. The coins bearing the legend Koday- 
«darāma are attributed to this monarch. For does he not call 
himself a second Rama on account of his invasion of the island 
of Lanka? At this time the king of Ceylon must have been 
Parākrama Bahu II as evidenced ‘by the Hahavaméa, the 
famous Ceylon chronicle.! Celebrated soldier as he was, 
Sundara Pandya was able to extend his dominions over the | 
- whole’ of South India, including a large portion of the Telugu 
country. He seems to have ruled at least until a.c, 1270. 
Jatāvarman Vira Pandya, who seems to have ascended 
the throne. about a,c. 1254, was his contemporary. Equally 
remarkable are the exploits of this king who extended his 
victorious arms over the Cola, Kongu, and Ceylon chieftains, 
and performed the anointment of vietors at Perumbarra- 
Puliyür (Chidambaram). 
It is suggested thab Jotévermad Vira Pandya was the 
co- regent of Jatāvarman Sundara Pāņdya,? and that he dis- 
"tinguished himself in the wars undertaken by the latter.* 
In the absence of a definite geneological tree, marking the 
relationship among the various kings mentioned, ib is diff- 
culb to believe with the late Mr, Swami Kannu Pillai that 
the two ‘Jatavarmans and the two Māravarmans were co- 
regents with a fifth, either a Jatāvarman or a Māravarman. 
In this case the whole Pāņdya Kingdom must have been split 
up into two administrative divisions, the one under the Jata- 
varmans and the other under Maravarmans, with a place for 
the fifth under either of the two divisions, This may be 
possible but not probable. At least there is no warrant for 
this division. 
On the testimony of a foreign PATTA like Marco Polo 
it is reasonable to believe that the expanded Pāņdyan kingdom 
became so unwieldy thab it was necessary to divide the 


1° Mudaliar Rasanayagam (Ancient Jaffna, p. 339). 
2 Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekhan, p. 168, 
3 Ibid, p, 169. 
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‘whole kingdom into five convenient territories over each of 
which a member of the reigning family was established, so 
that the subdued neighbours might feel the weight of their 
. arms and not dare to disturb the peace of the land. 
It-would not be out of place to. quote from. Marco Polo. 
“Marco Polo represents Kayal as being governed by a King 
whom he calls Asciar.... and says that this king of Kayal 
was the elder brother of Sonderbandi the king of that part 
of the District of Malabar where he landed ...... This kiug 
(of Kayal) is sometimes spoken of as one of “the Five Kings” 
who reigned in various parts of Tinnevelly but whether he 
was independent of the dis of Madura or only a viceroy, 
„the people cannot now say........."! «There is a view that 
the “Five kings" of Marco Poli refer only to the Tamil 
terms, Panchavar and Panchavan occurring in the Sangam 
Olassies like the Puram and the Silappadizaram.? Yt may 
be noted in passing that the Pāņdyas came to be known as 


the Panchavar ever since their matrimonial connection with - 


the illustrious Pandya- Arjuna. The traditional story of the 
JMahabhürota-Arjuna's tour in South India, his marriage 
with the Pandya princess Chitraagada, the birth of a son” 
Babhruvahana who became the Pandya king in turn, may be 
recalled here.’ Tradition asserts that the Pandyas becamo 
well known as the Panchavar from the time of Babhruvāhana, 
The term then is ‘significant as indicating the relationship 
. of the Pandyas with the Pandavas and has nothing to do with 
|, “the Five Kings” of Marco Polo, 
By the time of the visit of Marco Polo aud even before, 
"the. Pandya kings who ruled in different parts of the Pàndyan 
Kingdom were five in number. Each of these five chieftains’ 
held direc rule over his dominion. In the peiord covering 
roughly twenty years from A.D. 1250 to 1270 the five kings 
; seem to be: 


I Travels of Marco Polo vol. Il, pp. 373-4. . 
'2 Puram, 8; Silap, 20, L 33; 29, Vallaipüttu l 8. 
3 Sen Tamil, vol, VILI, 10. 
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Jatüvarman Sundara Pandya I, 1251-80, 
. dJatüvarman Vira Pandya II, 1954-75. 
"Māravarman Vīra Pandya II, 1252-67. 
"Māravarman Sri-Vallabha, 1257-92, 
5. Jatāvarman Kulasekhara, 1237-59, 

It is, therefore, very likely that changes in the royal family 
or change of dynasty must have in course of time taken 
. place, as a result of which two distinct branches, the Māra- 


Por 


varmans and the Jatavar mans, came into being. This is also 


warranted by what had happened during the twelfth century. 
From an inscription at Tirukkalambudur of the fourth year 
of Kulottunga III (1182 a.o.) and another inscription at 
. Chidambaram of the same king, we are informed that Pandya 
Kulašekbara's son Vikrama Pandya fought a battle with 
the son of Vira Pandya who was assisted by the Sinhalese. 
Kulottuūga helped Vikrama Radye and got him crowned 
at Madura,! 

Thus towards the latter half of the 12th cəntury the 
Pandyas were fighting among themselves and it is plausible 
that this led to the establishment of two different capitals 
of the „Pāņdyan kingdom. These branches became unwieldy 
in their turn and sub-branches came into being. The rulers 
of these sub-sections were either subordinate or independent. 
If subordinate one of them must have been the paramount 
sovereign and the ` others—perhaps one of them a Yuvarāja— 
were subordinate to him.” There is no evidence to support 
this theory. Hence the other possible theory is that those 
chiefs ruled independently of one another. Among these 
five chieftains of the Pandya nadu, inscriptions so far 
available show that two of them were really powerful and 
were celebrated for their valour. Others might have led 
quieter lives with no exploits to their credit. That this 
was so is obvious from the anointment of victors at Nellore 


1 Ep. Rep, Ins., No. 1 of 1899; Ep, Ind, VIII, p. 169; Ancient 
Jaffua, p. 270, 
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and Chidambaram respectively. If Vira Pandya was only 
a co-ruler with Sundara Pandya it is not in the fitness of 
things that he performed the anointment of ‘victors himself 
“and not even in the name of Sundara Pāņdys. It is there- 
fore clear that he was an independent ruler and took credit 
for his own victories, This seems to be more probable in 
explaining the synchronism of a number of kings over the. 
. kingdom. 


V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR 


The Origin of the Varman Dynasty of East Bengal 


The Sena rulers of: Bengal originally belonged to the 
Deccan as is proved by so many evidences, particularly by 
the Deop&ra Inscription! in which S&mantasena is deserib- 
‘ed as the “Head-garland of the clans of Brāhmaņas and 
"Ksatriyas' aud is said to have “singly slaughtered the wick- 
ed robbers of the wealth of Karnata, overrun by hostile tribes.” 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar, in his article “On the Origin of the 
Sena Kings of Bengal," has abiy shown that the ancestors 
of this family of rulers were religious teachers in the Karnata 
country and Samantasena probably followed the armies of 
. Calukya Vikramaditya. VI up to Bengal and settled there 
with his family. 

In respect of social status and military ernan ‘the 
Varman Kings of East Bengal were no less inferior to the 
Senas. The King Jātavarman married Viraéri, the. daughter 
of Kalacuri Karnadeva? (1042-1071 a.c.) and thereby be-. 
. eame a brother-in-law of the Pala emperor. Vigrahapala III, 
who also married another daughter of the same Kalacuri 
monarch.® -Jātavarman's :son Samalavarman established 


I EI, vol I, p. 312, vs. 5, 8. 2 Ibid., vol, XII, p. 40, v. 8. 
3 Mem. ASB, vol, III, p. 22. | 
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social relations with the imperial Paramáras of Malava, by 
accepting the hand of the daughter of Jagadvijayamalla or 
Jagdeo, the son of Udayaditya (1159, 1186 a.c.).} 

Játavarman was the most powerful King of the dynasty. 
He extended his authority over the -Anga country, conguer- 
ed Kamarupa, vanquished the rebel Kaivarta general Divya, 
and curbed the.pride of Govardhuna.? l 

. While we know šo much about this Varman family, our 
* knowledge regarding its origin is very meagre. The Belava 
Copper-plate of Bhojavarmadeva records that? “(The know- 
ledge of) the three Vedas is a covering for men, and those - 
who are devoid of it are certainly naked, (thinking) so the 
. kinsmen of Hari, the: Varmans, mailing themselves with 
their hairs standing on end in.their enthusiasm for the three ` 
Vedas aud for marvellous fights, and wearing the very solemn 
name and possessing noble arms, occupied Simhapura, which 
may be likened to the cave of lions”.* 

This makes it sure-that Simhapura was the ancestral 
home of this Varman family of the Yādava race. Mr. R, G. 
Basak suggests that this is the same as mentioned in the 
Mahāvamša, VI, 35 ff situated in Lāļavattha, i,e,, Rádha.5 
Mr. R. D. Banerji gives two suggestions for the ‘dentition: 
tion of this place, In his opinion, it was either Sang-ho-pu-lo 
as described by Hiuen Tsang in the Punjab or Singhpoor 
or Seehore in Malwa. ® l 

There was a place called Simhapura in Kaliüga. The great 
Ceylon King Sühasamalla (1200-1202 4.0.) was born in Simha- 


I JASB, vol. X (New Series), p. 125. 

2 EIL, vol XII, p. 40. 3 EF, vol. XII, p. 4t. 

4 Pumsām=āvaraņam trayi na ca taya hina na nagnā iti 
trayyā(m) c=adbhuta-sangaresu ca va(ra)sād = rom-odgamair = 
varmminah | í i . 
Varmmāņo=tigabhīranāma dadhatah šlāghyam bhujam vi(bi)bhrato, 
bhejuh Simhapuram guham = iva firgendranam Harer = vā(bā)ndhavāļ || 

F Ibid., p. 37. li 6 JASB, I914; p. 124. 
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pura in Kalinga.! Prof. Hultzsch identifies this place with 
.the modern Sitgupuram between Chicacole and Navasanna- 
'pten.? This formed the capital of a line of Kalinga Kings 
whose names,- just like the Yādavas of East Bengal, end with 
Varman. They were’: 

(1) Candavarman 

(2) Vijayanandivarman 

(3) Nandaprabhaūjauavarman 

(4) Umāvarman - 
Candavarman and Umāvarman are known to have issued 
inscriptions from. Simhapura.t Thēy, . in their records, 
do not preteud to have their descent from any of the 
racēs of yore as mentioned in the early Sanskrit literature, No 
date is mentioned in their inscription, but-from palzographical. 
considerations they should be placed between c, 11th century 
"A.C, to c, 18th century A. c. on 

All these evidences, just referred to,.go to prove 
that during 11th, 12th and 18th centuries A. c. Simhapura iu 
Kalinga, occupied an eminent position. But, so far as our 
knowledge goes, neither the place. Simhapura in the Punjab, 
nor that in Malawa, is known to have attained any pro-emi- . 
nenee during this period. i 
It seems from the na mes Vijayanandivarman aud Nanda- 

* prabhafijanavarman that “Varman? was something like a 
surname of Candavarman’s .family. It is expressly mention- 
ed ina verse cf the Belava inscriptions that there was a 
glorious royal family in Simhapura whose ‘members were 
known as the “Varmans” and from whom  Vajravarman took : 
his dosoent, The fact that Maharaja Candavarman and 
his successors persistently assumed the appellation Varman 


EP. Zeylauika, vol, lī, part v, p. 227. 

E I, vol. XII, p. 4. 

Cf. E I, vol; XII, p. 5 ; ibid.; vol. IV, p. 143. 

Om Svasti vijayasīhapurādvappapīdabhāktakaliūgādhipatīša 
Srimaharajomavarmma (EI, vol xii, p. 5 (l. 1-2). Sīhapura is the 
prākrt form of Simhapure. 
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at the end of their names and that they ruled in Simhapura, 
strongly suggests that they belonged to the same Varman 
family as mentioned in the Belava inscriptions. This estab- 
lishes close relationship between Candavarman’s family 
with that of Vajravarman. Consideration of all ‘these things 
hardly leaves any doubt that Simhapura in Kalinga was 
the original home of the Varman dynasty of East Bengal, 
. Now, it is to be decided what were the courses of events that 
brought Vajravarman to East Bengal and made him the 
‘supreme ruler of the province, The Belava Inscription tells 
us :* "In the course of time, there was (one) Vajravarman, 
. the auspicious ornament of the Yādava-soldiers, in their vic- 
torious march of battle, who: was like death to his enemies.” 
This coupled with the preceding verse of the same inserip- 
tion gives us a hint that Vajravarman made his fortune out 
of this military campaigns which consequently established | 
him on the throne of Vangadesa or East Bengal. 

. As Vajravarman’s son Játavarman married the daughter 
of Kalacuri Karnadeva, he was apparently a contemporary of 
the latter. We may draw the comparative genealogical 
tables of the Varmans of East Bengal, Palas of Gauda and 
Kalacuris of Tripuri in the following lines. l 


Vajravarman Gāngeyadeva Mahīpāla I? 
i (978-1026 A.C.) 


Nayapāla 
Jātavarman I Karņadeva (1026-1042 A.C.) 
(1042-1072 A.C.) 
| | Vigrahapāla III 
[ T c esce T = 5) (1042-1070 A.C.) 
|) Vīrašrī YaSaskarna Vauvanašrī 


Šāmalavarman 


This tentatively makes Vajravarman a contemporary .of 
Kalaeuri Gāngeyadeva, Pala Mahīpāla and Nayapāla,. 
Hence, as a matter of fact, he was also a contemporary of 


Rājendra Cola I who ruled from 1012 a.c. to 1042 A.C, 


2. -EI, Vol. XII p. 42. 
I J ASB, i9zī,p, 6. 2 EI,vol. VIII, APP, 1I, p, 22. 
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Kalihga formed a oe of the labter's dominion and the 
"Farman family of rulers was apparently his subordinates. 
As this was the case, the military resources of Vajravarman, 
who was only a member of a feudatory royal family, seem 
to have hardly allowed him to march independently against 
such a distant country as East Bengal. He must have gained 
the rulership of that province with the help of some extra- 
neous superior power. We have just noticed above that 
Vajravarman’s family in Simhapura was feudatory to the 
great conqueror Rajendra Cola.! As for the latter's military 
achievements, we learn from the Tirumalai Rock Inscription 
dated 1025-26 a.c. that? he conquered llamandala, Kerala, 
Sandimattiva, Irattavādi, Sakkaragottam, Madura-mandala, 
Nāmaņaikkoņam, Paūcapaļļi, Masumdesa, Indraratha, Odda- 
* visaya, Košalainādu, Dandabhutti and Takkanaladam. It is 
further described that “he conquered Vaūgāladeša where the 
 rain-wind never stopped and from which Goyindacandra fled, 
having descended (from his) male elephant and put to flight 
on a hot battle-field Mahipàla, decked (as he was) with 
ear-rings, slippers and bracelets.” I agree with Mr. R. D. 
Banerji in identifying Takkanaladam with South Radha 
(South West Bengal) and Vangāladeša with East Bengal. 
It is quite likely that Vajravarman followed this valiant Cola 
monarch, with his Yadava armies, shared with him his 
victories over so-many countries in the North and ultimately 
established himself on the throne of East Bengal when 
its ruler Govindacandra took flight. This must have happened 
between 1012 a.c, and 1025 a.c, the dates of Rajendra- 
čola's accession to the throne and the Tirumalai Rock 
Inscription, 


D. C. GANGULY 


I EI, vol IX, p. 233. 
2 Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. V, no, 3, p. 71. 


The Extent of Harsavardhana’s Empire 


In 1923 I wrote a paper on Hargavardhana in which I tried to 
demonstrate the falsity of two: accepted historical assumptions: viz. 
(1) that Hargavardhana’s empire embraced the whole or nearly the 
whole of Northern India and (2) that he was the last great emperor 
of Hindusthan? The views I stated therein have been recently 
challenged by Mr. Nihar Ranjan Roy, M.A.*, and I propose to examine 
the arguments advanced by him, 

After citing the well-known evidences to which I referred in my 
paper, Mr. Roy remarks: “We can, therefore, safely conclude that 
the whole Gangetic Valley from Thānešvara to Magadha was under 
the direct control of Harga, What relation the adjacent countries 
surrounding this direct dominion had with. Harsa we cannot exactly 
ascertain” (p.778). It will be seen at once that this is nearly tantamount 
to acceptance of the position I wanted to maintain in my paper. 
Unfortunately Mr, Roy has not always kept in view this funda- 
mental proposition and his remarks about individual states, when 
he considers them in detail, are not always consistent with it. 

As regards the evidence of Harga's relation with other states out- 
side the area mentioned above, Mr. Roy. remarks : The only evidence 
on the.point is Vuan Chwang, supplementéd here and there by 
Bana. And Yuan Chwang, to our utter regret, is almost everywhere 
silent on the point. His silence has often been consttued as signi- 
ficant, and there are scholars who think that the country or kingdom 
about whose political relation with Harga Siladitya the Chinese 
pilgrim is silent must have been independent of the royal patron.” 
(p. 778). 

This statement requires careful scrutiny. It is not quite correct to 
say that Hiuen Tsang is silent about the states just outside the area. 
' For while he does not specifically say anything regarding their relations 
with Harga he refers to their political status in a way which leads to the ` 
presumption that they were outside the empire of Harga. The states 


r JBORS, September and December, 1923, pp. 3t1ff. 
2 IHQ, 1927, pp. y6gf. — l 
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about whose political status he is really silent are almost all comprised 
within the area indicated. above as forming Harsa’s dominions. In 
my last article I have assumed those states to be within Harga’s 
empire. Thus after describing the limits of Harga’s empire as indi- 
cated above 1 remarked: “This conclusion seems also to follow 
from Hiuen Tsang's accounts, The pilgrim first of all describes the 
"three kingdoms of Kapiša, KaSmira and Cheh-ka (Punjab) each of 
which extended its sway. over minor countries in the neighbourhood, 
„But he states nothing about the status, or even refers to the sovereigns, 
of any state from Chi-na-p'uhti to Magadha with the exception of 
—Ó— sestesetesessesessenelf we construe the silence of Hiuen. Tsang - 
regarding the rest as an indication that these states were under the 
kingdom of Kanauj, the area indicated would closely correspond 
with the deductions made above regarding the extent of Harsa's 
Kingdom" (p. 321). 

Thus I was prepared to include within the empire of Harga a 
large number of states about whose political status Hiuen Tsang is 
. really silent. The case is, however, altogether «different with the 
neighbouring states about whose political status the pilgrim is not 
really silent. As I remarked, in continuation of the above passage : 
"This view is strengthened by the fact that while Hiuen Tsang is 
thus silent regarding the status of states within the area indicated, 
he refers to the sovereigns of all the countries that surrounded it viz. 
Sev ENS s. Besides, it must be noted, that whereas Hiuen Tsang 
states in connection with many other states that they were dependencies 
of Kāšmīra, Kapiga, Cheh-ka, Sindhu, etc. he does not.say any such 
thing with regard to these states in respect of Har ga. There is thus 
a very strong presumption in favour of excludi ng these states from 
Harga's empire which can only be disproved by positive and satis- 
factory evidence. Let us now examine how far Mr. Roy has succeeded 
in rebutting this presumption iu respect of individual states by 
means of positive evidence of a reliable character. 

1 Valabhi.—Mr, Roy’s arguments do not affect my old conclu- 
sion: viz. "There does not seem to be adequate reason for the 
assumption that Valabhi was a feudatory state under Harga" (p. 315). 
"Mr. Roy admits that "there is no evidence of the Valabhi kingdom 
being a direct dependency of Harsa or of the latter's having any direct 
control over the former” (p.776), but he infers from the expression 
‘Harsadevabhibhiita’ that Harsa “overpowered and. subdued the lord of 
Valabhī”. Referring to the rescue of the king of Valabhi by 
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Dadda II, he remarks “he might have continued to rule as an 
independent king but Harsa’s suzerainty must have been recognised... 
elo (p 777). E 

Apart from the contradictions involved herein, and leaving aside 
the question of ‘rescue’, does the expression ‘abhzbhtiza’ lead necessarily 
to the inference that Valabhi acknowledged the suzerainty of Harga ? 
Harsa himself was defeated by Pulakešīn and is referred to in 
Calukya Inscriptions as vzite or conquered by Pulakešin, but that 
does not indicate the acknowledgment of Pulakešin's suzerainty on 
the part of Harsa. It should be remembered that Hiuen Tsang not 
only. refers to the king of Valabhi, but also refers to another kingdom, 
Surastra, as dependent on Valabhi. This is hardly compatible with 
the view that Valabhi itself was dependent on Harga, 

2 ]Jalandhara.—The arguments by which Mr, Roy seeks to prove 
Harsa's control over this kingdom would not stand any critical 


- test. Hiuen Tsang says that a former king of this country was con- 


` verted to Buddhism by an arhat. Thereupon the king of Mid-India 
gave this king sole contro) of matters relating to Buddhism in 
all India. In Mr. Roy’s opinion the king of Mid-India could not be 
any other person than Harga and the above passage therefore 
proves his control over the kingdom of Jalandhara. Apart from the 
fact that Harga is hardly likely to. be referred to simply as king of 
Mid-India by Hiuen Tsang, the passage hardly proves anything about 
the political relation of the two kings. The king of Jalandhara, 
in his new róle of Protector of faith, is said to have travelled all over 
India, building new stupas and Sangkārāmas and visiting and 
inspecting old ones. It is difficult to place much historical value 
upon.this story, except on the assumption that the king took to 
the life of a Bhiksu and was pattonised by kings of Mid-India and 
other kingdoms which he visited, But leaving aside these doubt- 
. ful inferences we have more categorical references to the status of 
Jalandhara. In the Life of Hiuen Tsang (p. 190) it is said to be the 
‘royal city of North India’, Mr. Roy has quoted from Watters but has 
omitted to take note of the following remarks of that author on 
the opposite page : "According to the Life our pilgrim revisited Jalan- 
" dhara'and on that occasion was well treated by the king of ‘North 
. India’ who had his seat of government in the city with this name" (vol. 
I, p. 297). 

3 Kapilavastu.—About this kingdom Mr. Roy simply remarks 
"very close to Šrāvastī and presumably within the dominions of: 
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Harsa” (p.782) He apparently ignores Hiuen Tsang’s statement 
quoted in my article: viz, “There is no supreme ruler; each of the 
towns appoints its own ruler” (Beal, vol, II, p. 14). 

4. Nepal.—Mr. Roy does me injustice when he attributes to me the 
opinion “that the king of Mid-India could not have extended his 
power as faras Nepal, nor had he any direct or indirect control over 
that kingdom" (pp. 782-83). I said that among the territories 
usually included in Harga’s dominions, "there is certainly an element 
of doubt about Nepal" Then criticising Mr. Panikkar's arguments 
I concluded: “Thus the “mass of evidence” in favour of the hypo- 
thesis that Harsavardhana conquered Nepal is by no means “almost 
conclusive" as Mr. Panikkar thinks and it is hardly fair at the 
present state of our knowledge to include Nepal within the empire 
‘of Harga” (p. 313). 

Mr. Roy has not been able to bring any new argument which - 
would induce me to change my views, The two stock-arguments—viz. 
(1) the probable use of the Harga era in Nepal and (2) the reference to 
the conquest of the Himalayan territory by Bana—have been sufficiently 
disposed of in my previous paper. The first is at best doubtful, and 
as regards the second, as the Himalayan ranges stretch across the 
entire northern boundary of India, we need not look for Nepal unless 
there is any positive ground for the same, 

5-7. Kāmarūpa, Kāsmīra and Sindhu.—I believe Mr. Roy is 
the first to include these three kingdoms definitely within the empire 
of Harga, The arguments by which Mr, Roy seeks to prove his 
contention are weak in the extreme. Thus as regards Kāmarūpa he 
quotes the statement of Hiuen Tsang: “The reigning king who was 
a Brahmin by caste and a descendant of Nārāyaņadeva was named 
` Bhāskaravarman, his other name being Kumāra” Mr. Roy con- 
cludes from the above that “from this it may follow that Bhaskara- 
"varman, though a king in his own realm, did not enjoy.sovereign 
and independent authority" (p. 785). It is difficult to understand 
how the name Kumara implies a position of dependency. To follow 
this line of argument the great king Kumaragupta of the Gupta 
Dynasty has also to be regarded as a dependent king. The testimony 
of Banabhatta (Hargacarita, Nirņayasāgara Edition, pp. 214ff.) and 
Hiuen Tsang does not leave any doubt as to the independent position 
of Kamarüpa. For the present it is unnecessary to go into details. 

_ There is hardly any argument in favour of the inclusion of Kāšmīra 
within Harga’s dominions, Mr, Roy quotes or rather misquotes 
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a statement of Watters which, when traced to its sources, is decidedly 
against his contention.) The presumed reference to Harga’s rule. 
over Ka$mira in Rajatarangini has no basis to stand upon. As Stein 
has already pointed out in a footnote to the English translation of the 
passage quoted by Mr. Roy, the *Harsa' of the passage lived, accord- 
ing to Kalhana's own reckoning, about 1200 years before the correct 
time of Harsavardhana, 

As regards Sindliu, Hiuen Tsang describes it as a powerful king- 
dom with a number of states dependent upon it, and a mere 'Sabda- 
Slega” in Hargacarita, quoted by Mr. Roy, can hardly be taken as a 
serious argument in favour of including it within the empire of 
Harga. 

8. Regarding the countries to the east of Magadha Mr. Roy’s 
treatment is somewhat unintelligible. He does not refer to I-lan-na- 
po-fa-to, the first kingdom to the east of what I have regarded as 
Harsa’s empire. As I remarked in my last paper, Hiuen Tsang’s 
statement clearly excludes it from Harga’s empire. The same remark 
applies to Kajangala, but here Mr. Roy takes his stand on the state- 
ment of Hiuen Tsang that Siladitya in his progress to ‘East [ndia' 
held his court here, Mr. Roy argues from this that the country was 
within his dominions, but a careful perusal of the pilgrim’s account 
leaves no doubt that he himself regarded the subjugation by Harsa 
only as a temporary one. He expressly states that the country was 
being ruled by a neighbouring state. It is impossible to construe 
this ‘state’ as the dominion of Harsa, as almost immediately after, 


i Watters says that the tooth relic referred to by Hiuen Tsang 
“was not allowed to remain in Kāšmīr and was carried away a few - 
years after Yuan-Chuang's visit by the great king Siladitya” (vol. I, 
p. 269). This statement, however, proves nothing about the ‘invasion 
of Kāšmīr as assumed by Mr. Roy (p. 780) The removal of a 
Buddhist relic from a non-Buddhist country might have been easily 
effected by pacific methods, That it was so in this particular instance 
is proved by the detailed account in the Life of Hiuen Tsang (p. 183). 
We are told that Šilāditya-rāja, “coming in person to the chief 
frontier [of. Kāšmīra] asked permission to see and worship it" and 
the king of Kaémira presented it to him. If we put any faith in 
this story Ka$mira must be regarded as outside the empire of 
Harsa, 
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he refers to the temporary occupation of Siladitya. Could anybody 
believe that the pilgrim who took care to record a temporary residence 
of king Siladitya would have used almost in the same breath the 
expression ‘neighbouring state’ to denote the ‘dominion of Harsa' ? 

As regards the kingdoms of Pun-na-fa-tan-na Samatata, Tamralipti 
and Karnasuvarna, Mr. Roy remarks: “No mention is made of any 
king or kings ruling in these countries and we can in ño way definitely 
assert what relation these countries had with the “king of Mid-India’ 
but as we have already seen and will see later on that the neighbouring 
kingdom had all been used to some sort of direct or indirect depen- 
dency of the monarch of the Mid-land, it will not be too much to 
infer that they must have recognised the suzerainty of Harsa Siladitya 
and there is no evidence to prove anything to the contrary 
(p. 785). | 

This view might have been worth consideration if all the countries 
surrounding those states were definitely known to have been domina- 
ted by Harga, But as Kāmarūpa and two other states noted above 
were independent and the case of Nepal at least a doubtful one, 
this argument cannot be regarded.as a valid one. ‘That there is no . 
evidence to prove anything to the contrary’ does not mean much, for 
surely the burden of proof lies on him who proposes to include these 
states within the dominions of Harga. These and other passages in 
Mr. Roy’s article tend to create an impression that being once 
possessed of the general idea about the greatness of Harga’s empire 
Mr. Roy is eager and willing to accept any scrap of evidence which 
may substantiate this view without caring to subject it to the same 
critical test which would normally be. applied to historical evidences 
of this class. My former paper was written precisely to combat this 
kind of mentality,and while I am prepared to keep an open mind 
„regarding the extentof Harga's empire in view of possible discoveries 
of fresh materials in future, I must strongly insist that, for the. present 
at any rate, we have no right to assume more than can be deduced 
from available data after they have been put to such critical test 
as we apply in other cases of similar nature. 

I may conclude this portion of the criticism by an examination of 
one important fresh. discovery of materials to which Mr. Roy has 
drawn our attention, ‘The reference is to the Gaddemane Inscription 
published in the Annual Report of the Mysore Archzological Depart- 
ment for the. year 1923 (p. 83) “It is on a viraga! or Memorial 
stone set up to commemorate the death of one Pettani Satyāņka, a 
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commander of the army of Siladitya, in his fight witha tribe of 
hunters forming the army of Mahendra.” The editor himself notes: 
“The inscription supplies no clue to ascertain who the Siladitya and 
Mahendra mentioned in it were. On palaographic grounds I am 
-inclined to identify the Siladitya of the inscription with Harsavar- 
dhana Šilāditya and the Mahendra with Mahendravarman I of the 
Pallavas”...,..,,.Mr. Roy remarks: . "This Siladitya could only 
possibly be Harsa Šilāditya”. I am unable to agree with him. We 
know of one Vuvarāja Sryaéraya Siladitya, a grandson of the famous 
Pulake$in I]. The dates of his Nausari and Surat plates show that 
he was a contemporary of Vikramaditya and Vinayādītya, When 
we remember the constant hostility between the Calukyas and the 
Pallavas about this time, we may easily identify the Siladitya of the 
inscription with this Calukya prince who lived in the second half 
of the seventh century A, C. Mahendra would then be identified with 
the Pallava king Mahendravarman Il. In any case this supposition 
is as much valid as that of Mr, Roy and there is therefore no definite 
evidence to credit Harsa with the conquest of the south. 

I now come to the second part of the.proposition viz., whether 
Harga was the last great emperor of Northern India. Mr, Roy remarks 
that ‘none of the Pala or Pratīhāra kings exercised the same amount 
of political power and prestige as Harga, The ground for this 
opinion seems to be that “none of these Pala and Pratīhāra sovereigns 
had ever enjoyed an unquestioned and undisturbed supremacy over 
their empires" (p. 791). It is as difficult to accept this aņgument as a 
general principle as to agree to the view that Harga ‘enjoyed an 
undisturbed and unquestioned supremacy’ (p. 791). Harsa, as a matter 
of fact, had to wage wars till almost the very end of his reign, 
his expedition against Koūgoda having taken place less than five years 
before his death. The boundaries of the empire of Mahendrapāla, 
according to most reliable evidences of inscriptions, were formed by 
Kathiawar, Karnal and Northern Bengal, whereas Harga's suzerainty 
over any territory outside Mid-India, is at best doubtful. There 
is absolutely no evidence to show that Mahendrapala's reign was 
more disturbed and his supremacy less unquestioned than that of 
Harga, Besides, whereas Harsa’s empire rose and fell with him, the 
Pratīhāra empire continued for nearly 3 generations. Even apart 
from Bhoja I and Mahendrapala whose supremacy rests upon unim- 
peachable evidence, the same kind of evidence on which Mr. Roy 
relies in regard -to Harga would also indicate Mahīpāla as 
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hardly a less important king than  Harsa. For the court-poet 
Rajasekhara not only styles Mahīpāla as ''Mahārājādbirāja of 
" Āryāvarta”—a title which cannot be regarded as an empty boast 
in view of the conquests. of Bhoja I and Mahendrapāla—but .also 
credits him with victories against the Muralas, Mekalas, Kalingas, 
Keralas, Kulitas, Kuntalas and Ramathas. l TA 
„Then, since Mr. Roy attaches sa much importarice to stray notices 
or even indirect statement of Hiuen Tsang-and Bana he cannot al- 
together ignore the evidence of Rājatarangiņī about the conquests 
of Lalitáditya, Did not Lalitāditya, according to Kalhana, conquer 
more territories and rule over a far greater empire than Harga? Has Mr. 
Roy any right to discredit tlie categorical statements of Kalhana 
when he is ready to accept as positive evidence every statement, 
allusions or innuendos of Bana and Hiuen Tsang? To: my mind 
nothing but a blind prejudice in favour of Harga can ignore the fact 
that, so far as the extant reliable historical evidence goes, we have 
no right to regard the empire of Lalitāditya, of the Palas or of the 
Fratībāras as less in extent and importance than that of Harsa. On 
the other hand, the Pratīhāra empire, in any case, must be regarded 
as far more extensive, far more solidly built, far more durable, in 
short, far more important in every respect than that of Harsavardhana, 
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Yagesvara 


This is a rare word that occurs in the following psssage on p. 25, 
1, 11ff, of Hertel’s edition of Pūrņabhadra's Paiicatantra P. 

Devašarmā 'sádhabhütina saha prasthitah/ athaivam tasya ga- 
cchato 'gre kācin nadi samayata/ tām drstvà matram kak- 
sāntarād avatārya kanthā-madhye guptām vidhāya devatār- 
canānantaram Asadhabhiitim idam āha/ Āsādhabhūte 'yávad 

` aham purisotsargam krtvā samāgacchāmi tavad esa kantha 
yage$vara$ ca sāvadhānena raksaniyah/ ity uktva gatah/ 
Asadhabhitir api tasminn adat$anī-bhūte matram adaya 
satvaram prasthitah/......[Devagarma] yāvad agacchati tāvad 
Asadhabhitim na pašyati/ tata$ cautsukyāc chaucam vidhāya 
yavat kanthām ālokayati tāvan mātrām na .paáyati// ; 
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and it has been interpreted by Hertel as 'Lord of sacrifice, i.e. gold 
(apparently a slang expression like ‘brahmahrdaya’y in the Glossary 
that he has given at the end of the above-mentioned edition. 
This interpretation is adopted and reproduced by R. Schmidt in 
his JVachtrüge zum Sanskritwerterbuch von Otto Behtlingk, although, 
‘asa matter of fact, the context of the above-cited passage shows plainly 
that this can hardly be the meaning of the word. We find it stated in 
this passage (1) that Devašarman, on seeing the river, took the money 
from its resting-place in his waist-cloth, secreted it in his wallet, and 
after worshipping the god, asked Āsādhabhūti to guard the wallet and 
the yagesvara carefully in his absence ; (2) that, as soon as Devašarman 
was.out of sight, Āsādhabhūti took the money and went off quickly ; 
and (3) that when Devašarman, after his return, searched his wallet, 
he- did not find the money therein. Since it is emphasized in the 
Paficatantra of Pūrņabhadra, as in the other Paficatantra versions, 
that Devašarman took such care of his money that Asadhabhiti, with 
all his efforts, could not get even a glimpse of it, it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that, on this occasion, he made open mention of it to 
Asadhabhüti by the name yāgešvara and asked him to watch over 
it carefully. On the other hand, the fact that DevaSarman secreted 
the money in the wallet is sufficient to show by itself that he did not 
want Agadhabhiiti to guess that the wallet contained money on that 
particular occasion, and that he could not therefore have spoken of 
it to him. The word ca. too in the expression yāgešvaras ca shows 
likewise that the word yāgešvara cannot refer to the money concealed 
in the wallet, but denotes some other-thing which Devašarman had 
with him at the time. 
The word yāgešvara is also used in the following stanza of the rath 
canto of the Matsadhiyacarita : 
sindhor jaitram ayam pavitram asrjat tatkīrti-pūrtādbhutam 
yatra snānti jaganti santi kavayah ke và na vacam-yamah / : 
yad-bindu-Sriyam indur aficati jalam  cavi$ya  dréyetaro 
yasyāsau jala-devatā-sphatika-bhūr jāgarti yage$varab |! 
This canto is concerned with the svayam-vara of Damayantī, and the 
above stanza, which is the thirty-eighth of that canto, is the sixth ofa 
set of eight that are devoted to the praises of the king of Kāūcī. The 
sense of the first two padas of this stanza is, “This [king] has created a 
pure ocean,namely,that wonderful ocean of fame, which excels the (well- 
known) ocean, (and) in which the worlds bathe; (regarding it,) what 
poets are there that are not silent?” Thé sense of the other two pādas, 
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however, and particularly of the word jala-devati-sphatika-bhih is not 
clear, and the commentary of Mallinātha, yasya jalam cavisya asāv 
indur dr&yetarah sivarnyad adrsya jaladevatā apya-sarira-devata-visesah 
san jāgarttļ prakirintarena utpreksate] spkatikād bhavatiti sphatikod- 
bhavo yūgešvarah san jāgarti] sphalika-linge Generate iti prasiddhih, 
does not throw much light upon it. 

The commentator Narayana too explains yāgešvara as sphatika- 
linga (yāgetvarah sphatika iti prasiddhih) and understands it as refer- _ 
ring to Mount Kailasa, an interpretation which seems to be correct; 
compare Brhatkathāmaūjarī, I. 12: ware tasya Kailāsa-nāmn spha- 
tika-sekhare] vijahara Haro haüra-gaure girisutà-sabhah]| ^ He also, 
in one of his explanations, divides (like Mallinātha) jala-devati-spha- 
tzka-bkūh into two words, jala-devati and sphattka-okūh, and yiges ` 
varah also into two words, yā and ageśvarah (= Kailasa mountain),co-or- 
dinating ege$varah with yā and making out that Kailāsa was the jala- 
devatā that was watchful in the ocean of fame, This interpretation 
does not seem to me to be satisfactory ; and I am inclined.to explain 
jala-devatā, in case it must be regarded as a separate word, as equiva- 
lent to jala-datvatya and in co-ordination with sphatika-bhuh (= sphati- 
‘ka-mayah).and yageévarah. The meaning ‘of pada d would’ then be, 
“(having entered into the water of which ocean, this sphatika-linga, 
pertaining to the water-god (i.e, Varuna), namely Mount Kailāsa, stands 
forth, invisible" The expression 'sphatika-libga pertaining to Varuna’ 
presumably denotes a sphatika-linga that is like a potin shape. Com- 

pare the following passage of the Siddhantaiekhara cited in the 
Vücaspatyabrhad. -abhidhina s. v. Sivaliiga (p. 5015): 

nana chidra-susamyuktam seepage coal adrsta-mülam - 

yal liigam karkagam bhuvi drsyate// tal lihgam tu svayam- 

bhütam aparam laksana-cyutam/ svayambhü-lingam ity 

uktam tac ca nānā-vidham matam// éaükbabha-mastakam 

libgam ' vaigņavam tad udāhrtam/  padmabha-mastakam 

brahmam chatrābham šākram ucyate// siro-yugmam tatha 

jüeyam tri:padam yāmyam iritam/ khadgabham nairrtam 

liigam vāruņam kalašākrti// vāyavyam dhvajaval lingam 

kauberam tu gadānvitam/ ifanasya trisūlābham lokapālādi- 

nissrtam/svayambhü-lihgam akhyatam: sarva-Sastravisaradaih, Il 

Alternatively, one can look upon jala-devatā:sphatika-bhūh as one 
compound word (this is what Narayana does in one of his explana- . 
tions), In this case, too, /a/a-deva?à has to be regarded as. having 
sthe sense of jala-devatya and used here as an attribute of sphatéka, 
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From the following passage, Himilaye. Simhale ca Vindhyātavī-tate 
tathal| sphatikam jayate caiva nānā-rūpam sama-prabham|| Himādrau 
candra.sarņkāšam sphatikam tad dvidha bhavet] suryaküntam ca tat- 
` vatkaņ candra-kāntaņ tathiparam|| sūryāmšu-sparša:mātreņa vaknim 
vamati yat ksaņātļ stirya-kintam tad ūkhyūtam sphatikam ratna-vedi- 
bhih|| pūrņendu-kara-saimsģaršād amrtam sravati kgaņīt] candra-kāntam 
tad ākķyātam durlabham tat Kalau yugeļ| cited (from the yxkti-kalpa- 
taru) in the Vacaspatya (s, v. sphatika), we learn that the Himalaya 
mountain is the birth-place of two kinds of sphatikas, one, sūrya- 
kānta-sphattka, which gives out fire when the sun’s rays strike upon 
it, and the other, candra-kinta-sphatika, which gives out water when 
the full moon’s rays strike upon it, and is very difficult to get in the 
Kali-yuga. The first kind was perhaps regarded as vahnt-devatya, 
and the second as ja/a-devatya, The meaning of the last two pādas 
of the above stanza would thus be, “The similarity to a drop of which 
(ocean of fame) the moon assumes [ie. in which ocean of fame the 
moon seems to be a mere drop], and submerged in the waters of which, 
this sphatika-linga [namely, the Kaliāsa mountain] which is made of 
watery sphattka, stands up invisible,” 

It is futile to speculate as to which of the above two ideas Sri- 
harga had in his mind when writing this difficult stanza, or if he had 
quite a different idea altogether. In any case, there seems to be no 
doubt that this stanza belongs to the same genre as Dašakumāracarita 
(Nirgayasāgara ed. 1917), p. 2, 4: saradindu-kunda-ghanasira-nihira- 
kāra-myņāļa-marāla:suragaja-nīra-ksīva - Girisāttahāsa-Kāilāsa - kāša-nī- 
kūša-nīūrtya racita-digantarāla-tūrtyā kūrijā 'bhitah surabhitah and 
other similar passages in which the kārti of a king is compared to the 
moon, Kailāsa, and other objects and is described as having travelled 
to the end of the world, Compare. in this connection, Subhāsitarat- 
nabhāņdāgāra (1911), p. 141, verses 28, 29: 

apāyi muninā purā punar amāyi maryādayā atāri kapinā purā 
punar adāhi Lankāriņā/ amanthi Mura-vairiņā punar abandhi 
Lankarina kva nāma vasudhā-pate tava ya$ombudhih kvām- 
budhih//* mahārāja Sriman jagati yašasā te dhavalite payah- 


1 Narayana, in the course of his commentary on the above cited 
stanza of the MNaisadhiyacarita points out the superiority of the birzi 
samudra over the ordinary ocean thus: samudridhikyam tu—'sāgaram 
parvaņi spršed” iti vacanāt parvātirikta-kāle samudrasya aspr$yatvad 
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pārāvātam parama-purugo 'yam mrgayate/ Kapardi Kailāsam 
sura-patir api svam kari-varam kalà-nátham Rahuh Kamala- 
bhavano hamsam adhuna//; ibid. p. 142, v. 48: asyorvi- 
ramanasya patvana-Vidhu-dvairajyasajjam ya$ah sarvāngoj- 
jvala-Sarvaparvata-sita-éri-garva-nirvasi yat/ tat kambuprati- 
bimbitam kimu arat parjanya-ràjiSriyah paryāyah kimu 
dugdha-sindhu-payasim sarvanuvadah kimu//; and ibid., 
p. 143, v. 70: Kailasiyati ketakiyáti hasat-kundiyati 
procchalat-ksirodiyati  candanīyati —lasat-karpüra-püriyati/ 
piyüsiyati Sarkariyati Saraccandriy ati kgmāpate svar-gangiyati 
Šaūkarīyati bhavat-kirtih karindriyati//. 

Mr, N, K. Venkatesan, who has written an article on ‘The last 
days of Šaūkarācārya” in the Journal of Oriental Resewch, Madras 
(I,.330ff.), refers to the above-cited stanza of the Nazadhiyacarita, 
and observing (p. 334) that the word yūgešvara has no meaning in 
the context expresses his preference for the reading yogesvarah, 
. which according to him, is found in some editions, He considers 
that this word yogeivarah refers to the yogaliūga of sphatika 
which Sn Šankarācārya is said in the Markandeya-samhtta (72, 70)! 
to have left with Sure$vara, his successor in the pontifical seat at 
Kafict, for being worshipped every day. In support of this interpreta- 
tion, Mr. Venkatesan refers to a statement in Anandagiri’s Sanéara- 
vijaya to the effect that Šaūkarācārya brought five sphatéka-lihgas from 
Kailāsa, of which he deposited one each at Badarī-nārāyaņa, Nīlakaņ- 
tha-ksetra (in Nepal), Srigeri and Cidambaram, and that he kept the 


asya tu sarvadā pavitratvāt/ samudrasya bhülokasthasyaiva janasya 
snānārhatvād ‘asya tu lokatrayasya snānārbatvāt/ tasya varnayitum 
§akyatvad asya cāšakyatvāt/ tasya ca candraika-sarvasvatvad asya ca 
bindu-rūpa-candratvāt/ samudre ca š$rī-Visņu-rūpāyā jala-devatayah 
suptatvād atra ca yageSvarasya jāgrattvāt/ evam-vidho yašasvī ko "pi 
nastiti bhavah// 

1 Kaficyam éri-Kamakotim Kali:mala-samanīm kalpayitva Surege 
Šrīvidyārāja-pīthārcana-mahita-mahārājya-sāmrājya-laksmīm / 
samvesyatmiyagisye sakala-bhuvana-sammoda-hetor mahātmā 
cid-rüpa-svanubhütim bhajati bhava-mahambhodhi-santa- 
raņāya// Kaficyam Sri-Kamakotau tu yogaliigam anuttamam 
pratisthapya SureSaryam pūjārtham yuyuje guruh// 
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most precious of them, the yogadinga, with himself and used to 
worship it at Kaíici every day; and. he further cites the following 
verse from the Stvarahasya (amsa IX, Ch. 16): tad-yoga-bhoga-vara- 
mukti-sumoksa-yogaliingircana-pripta-jaya-svakisrame| tin vai vijttya 
` tarasā "bsata-Süstra-vadair Misrān sa kāūcyām atha siddhim apa|| 

Now it is very questionable if the above-cited ‘books were in ex- 
istence or the above-mentioned tradition about the yoga-linga was 
current, in the twelfth century A.C. when Sriharga wrote the Mazsadhi- 
yacarita. And even if one grants that they were, it is hardly conceiv- 
able that they were known to Sriharsa or that.he has referred to that 
tradition in the above-cited stanza. Moreover, I find it difficult to 
subscribe to Mr. Venkatesan's opinion’ that the reading yageivaral, 
has no meaning in the context while the reading yogeévaran fits well 
init. For, to me, it seems that yogeévarah does not fit at all into the 
context while yügesvarah does (see above), aud that there is no doubt 
that Srtharsa wrote yagesvarah in ‘that, stanza, 

As we have seen above, both Mallinātha and Narayana explain 
yāgešvara as sphatika-linga.! This meaning fits well into the context 
in the above-cited Paficatantra passage also ; for, on p. 23 it is said 
that Asadhabhiti, . resolving to somehow steal the money from Deva- 
Sarman, approached and ‘prostrated himself before him, saying, “om 
namah Sivāya”” This indicates that Devašarman was a worshipper 
. of Siva, and since it is said in the above-cited passage that he gave 

the wallet and yūgešvara to Āsādhabuūti after worshipping the god, 





I The word yagesvara occures in the following verse also (Subha- 
Sita-ratna-bhandagara No, 62, p. 143): argAayambudhir indumandalam 
api áricandanam taņdulās tara bilva-dalam nabhah suradhuni dhügah 
pradipo ravih| khetüh paīcaphalūni kim ca kakubhas tūmbūlam 
sārātrikam Meruh ár ijagatt-pate tavā yasovagesvarasyircane|] and has 
been explained in the foot-note, as paso-rupasya yūgešvarasya Sivasya, Í 
by the editor, This is not correct, and here too yūgešvara denotes a 
sphatika-linga, The meaning of the verse is: "O: king, in the worship 

„of the sphatika-linga, namely, thy fame, the ocean is the argka (water 
that is offered); the moon the sandal-paste, the stars the rice-grains, 
the sky the bilva-leaf, the celestial river the’ incense, the sun, the 
lamp, the five planets the fruits, and the quarters Zambia, the 
Meru the lustration," The stanza describes how far the king’s fame 
* has extended. i 
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it follows that the god that was worshipped was a Stoalinga made 
of spkatika.! 

It is this sphatéka-linga that is referred to as yageévara, and not 
money, as Hertel thinks, 

I may, in passing, point out that Hertel has given a wrong in- 
terpretation of the word dhagavad-viditam also in the above-mentioned 
glossary. This word occurs in the following passage: dhagavata 
dhanusy ūgneyam aram  samdhayübhihiam| bho durūtman dīyatūm 
asya tittibhasyandini| no cet tvūm sthalatim negyami] iti érutva samudro © 
"bi bhaya-cakita-sakala-parivāro vepamünas tany andakini grhitva bhaga- 
vadviditam tittibhasya samarpayümase| Pürnabhadra's Paiicatantra 
(p. 69, 3ff.), and has been interpreted by Hertel as “at sight of the 
Holy One.”* This too is a mistake: viZ has nothing to do with 
‘seeing’ here but has the technical meaning ‘to bear witness to’ 
which it has even in the Rgveda (compare Benfey, Orient and 
Occident, 111, 136 and Geldner, Vedische Studien, 3, 174). It and its 
synonym jūā have this meaning? in some passages in later literature 
also. Compare Pūrņabhadra's Pañcatantra, 1, 141 (=I, 395): āditya- 
candráv anilo 'nalas ca dyaur bkūmir apo hrdayam yamas cal akas 
ca rātris ca ubhe ca sandhye dharmas ca jānāti narasya vyttam|| 
"The. sun, the moon,---are witnesses of man's action"—which is spoken 
by the weaver's adulterous wife and by Dustabuddhi who call upon 
these superhuman beings to bear witness to their innocence, Com- 
pare also the following passage from Ràmabhadra-dIksita's Srivga- 
ratilakabhana (Nirnayasagara ed., 1910, p. 29): 


1 The Šiva-liīgas that are .worshipped in houses are usually 
either bāņa-lingas (these are oval stones found on the bank of the 
Narmada river) or sphatika-liūgas. The former are comparatively 
„rare, and the latter very common, The worship of a sphatika-linga 
: will, it is said in a Garuda-purāņa passage (sphatzkam sarva-kārnadam i 
‘cited in the Vacaspatya, p. 5015), ensure the fulfilment of all desires, 

2 This meaning, too, has been adopted and reproduced by R. 
Schmidt in his above-mentioned Nachérige. 

3 It is of interest to note that a similar usage is found in Tamil 
also, Thus in an inscription at Belür (Epigraphia Carnatica, LX, p. 18) 
' recording the sale of a house and some land, the witnesses Varadi- 
!devakon and Sokkannan write ipfadi artvēx which is the exact equi- 
l valent of evam Jānāmi (or vedmi). 
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iyam astu kāficanalatā vatsaram ekaņi kalatram me] 
pradišāmi paripaņārthe pratidinam asyah Satam tu dīnārān// 
` dadyàm asyai mrgamada-kuūkuma-karpūra-mālyāni/ — 
tāmbūlāny api nityam pratimāsam kgauma-yugalam ca// 
iyam anyam apekseta madhye yadi sumadhyama/ 
yāvaj-jīvam kalatram me bhavet paripaņam vina// 
evam vetti Vasantaka ittham janati Kalahamsah/ 
viditam idam Mālatyā vijfiatam idam ca vrddha-Kamalinya// 
itthārri Bhujangasekhara-Kaficanalatayor anujfiaya likhitam/ 
Maņalūru-purāšrayiņā Mādhava-putreņa Citralekhena// 

The last stanza but one of this Ža/atra:patra or deed of concubi- 
nage that is written in approved legal form states, “Vasantaka is wit- 
ness to this; Kalahamsa is witness to this ; this is borne witness to by 
Malati; this is borne witness to by old Kamalini.” 

Bhagavad-viditam thus means ‘as witnessed by the Lord’, and 
not, ‘at sight of the Holy One’; it is equivalent to dhagavatsaksikam, 


A. VENKATASUBBIAH 


Further Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas 


"Mr. B. G. Tilak, the great Vedic savant, has remarked : "It appears 
to me that the oldest Vedic calendar like the oldest hymn was 
sacrificial and that the sacrifice or the year once commenced with 
Aditi at the Vernal Equinox in or near Punarvasu, The Phases of 
the moon, the seasons and the Ayanas further guided the ancient 
Aryans in measuring time for sacrificial purposes, The Asterism 
Abhijit (Vega) marked the approach of Visuvàn or the central day, 
' while Punarvasu, which soon after came to be called Yamakau— perhaps 
Yama and Yami—indicated the beginning of the year. We may 
roughly assign 6000-4000 B.C. as the limits of the Aditi or the Pre- 
Orion period” (Tilak, Orion, pp. 205-6) 

In this paper I propose to note down briefly further important 
evidence in support of the above-mentioned point, 


l 1 Read at the Oriental Congress, Oxford, 1928. 
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The Vedic myth about the birth of Yama and Yami, Manu and 
the two Ašvins (vide Brhaddevatā, VI, 162 to VII, 7) describes in an 
allegorical way the astronomical phenomena of the Punarvasu, ie, 
Castor and Pollux and Manu (Eta Geminorum) once commencing 
the solar year at the Vernal Equinox. The myth of the birth of 
the Ašvinau cannot be better explained but with the help of astro- 
nomy.  Astronomically interpreted the myth gives us a clear ex- 
planation of the phenomena of the Zodaical light as observed bofore 
and after sunset in an Arctic Home. 

This is quite a new interpretation of the story. The commentary 
of Ācārya Aurnavabha on Nirukta, XII, 1,9 speaks to the same effect 
(Yaska’s Nirukta, Nirņayasāgara edition, p. 819) Sir G. W. Cox 
has remarked that the twins are born when the night leaves her 
sister the dawn, when the dark one gives way to the bright, But 
Sir G. W. Cox has taken no notice of a contrary phenomena occur- 
ring after sunset. The Aévins are adored at morning and evening 
tide as Rudrau, the terrible lords of death, who are thus identified 
or connected with another deity, who become of supreme importance 
in the later Hindu Mythology (Muir's Sanskrit Texts, part IV, chap. 
III, sec, i, p. 265). Ā 

The achievements of the twin pair are described in Rv., III, 97, 
where it is said that they adopt various forms, some bright and 
some black. In the Norse tale of Dapplegrin we have the Ašvins 
in their original form as horses (Sir G. W. Cox, Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations, pp. 207-208) Prof. Max Müller in his attempt to 
explain many Vedic myths on the theory that they are all dawn 
stories in different garbs has failed, in the opinion of Tilak, to grasp 
the real import of the legends of the Ašvins by disregarding the 
statements, which distinctly speak of them as dwelling or labouring 
in darkness (Tilak, Orion, p. 411). 

Prof. Rhys being however more cautious has been gradually led 
to adopt the theory of the ancient Arctic Home of the Aryan people, 
inasmuch as all the different incidents in the legends under consi- 
deration can be accounted for only by this theory, In the sacrificial 
literature there are some indications about the oldest position of 
Punarvasu (T. Br., I, 1, 2 ; Dr. M. Haug, A. Br., IV, 12 note, p. 269). 
` All such references go to show that at one time the sacrificial year, 
which.was undoubtedly equinoxial, commenced near Punarvasu; or 
in other words the consecration of Agni was made on that day. The 
Viguvan was thus the day of the autumnal equinox. i 
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The passage (Rv, IV, 25, verses 3, 4 and 5) proves the above ex- 
plained position of Punarvasu in unequivocal terms if the meaning of 
the term Vasu be taken to be the stars marking the half of the ecliptic 
and visible in the polar skies in the Arctic regions as Pandit Bhaga- 
wandas has done (vide Aryan Astronomy, pp. 8f. and also Rv, 
I, 105,6; VIII, 5, 13; Av, HI; W. RW., RE; T. Br, I, 7, 6, 6). 
The word Punarvasu would mean the first asterism of the Deva- 
Naksatras. The Vasus are considered the best of the Devas in Rv, 
I, 43, 5. Formerly they were only seven in number, afterwards 
changed to eight. The southward half of the ecliptic was called 
Améumati and the sun moving in that part was called Krsna or dark, 
He was also called Rama (Yajurveda, XIX, I9, 58 ; Nirukta, 1, 7). 

It is an admitted fact that the more backward we travel, the more 
strongly sball we be convinced that the sacrificial year commenced 
with the vernal equinox and not with the winter solstice and that the 
change of the commencement of the year from the vernal equinox to 
the winter solstice must have been made long before the vernal 
equinox was in Krttikas (Tilak, Orion, p. 207 et sequel). 

Apart from the evidence, noted above, about the position of Aditi 
at the vernal equinox, the tradition of the same phenomenon is given in 
the story of the Asterismal Prajāpati (T. Br., I, 5, 2, 2). 

The astronomical method of Tilak in the Orion is sure to give 
us striking results if we make a further minute study of the Vedic 
literature on the lines chalked out by him in the case of Punarvasu. 

Thus we find that vernal equinoctial year once commenced near M 
Tisya (Delta Cancri) or Pusya, whose presiding deity is Brhaspati 
(Rv, II, 25, 3; IV, 50, 1, 2, 4, 8 and 9; X,67,5; X, 72,2; T. Br, 
III, 1, 1, 5). The statement that Brhaspati performed the light-winning 
feat standing at the car of Rta, i.e., the Zodiacal belt proves the same 
thing (Rv, I, 56, 5 ; I, 39,9; II, 23, 3 and 18). There is a constellation 
in the group Cancri, which is described as an arrow, consisting of 
three stars, This is known by the name of Trisandhi (Rv, II, 24, 8 ; 
A. Br, 1, 25). Triširas seems to be another epithet of the same con- 
stellation, It is wrong to suppose that Trisiras represents the stars 
in the belt of Orion. It certainly cannot be the star Sirius, ie, 
Alpha Canis Major, That Triširas once marked the vernal equinox 
in old days can be inferred from the myth about him as given in T. 
S. II, 5, 1, rand Brhaddevata, VI, 147, 153. Similar description is 
found about Trigandhi in the Atharvaveda, Next we find reliable evi- 
dence about Madhukasa being once near the vernal equinox, Madhu- 
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kagā is the name of the group of stars known as the bee-hive or the 
Praesepe in the region of the sign of Cancer (Kalinath Mukerjee, 
Astronomical Atlas). That some stars of Madhukasa must have 
marked the vernal equinox in old times may be inferred from the 
- following references : Rv, IX, I, 4, 21; Av, IX, I, I; 3,4, 5 
The myth of the gigantic crab of the Greek mythology strongly 
supports the above inference. Prof. J. Majumdar has: inferred from 
the same myth that the astronomical phenomena as a whole must 
have occurred in North latitude 69° 51’ at about 4000 B.C. Majumdar, 
Eagle and the Captive Sun, pp. 83f.). But in the higher latitudes of the 
Arctic regions the same phenomena may be proved to have occurred 
in more ancient times. 

That the yernal equinox occurred near ASlegd, i.e, Alpha or Delta 
Hydrae can be proved from the following references: Av, XX, 34, II; 
XX, 12; Rv, II, 12; I, 15, 5; S. Br, XI, 5, 5,6. Arbudi and Nyar- 
budi seem to be ancient names of some stars in the head of Hydra 
(Av, XI, 10,5). The head of Hydra, ie, Vrtra is said to be pierced 
by Indra or the sun God (vide Rv, I, 52, 10, 6; VIII, 6, 6 ; VIII, 65, 2). 
The myth of the churning of the Cosmic ocean helps us a good 
deal in coming to the same conclusion. 

The constellation Aghà seems to imply the group of stars now 
known as Maghi, i.e, Alpha Leo, while Arjuni implies Purva-Phalguui, 
ie, Gama Leo and Uttara-phalguni, i.e., Denebola or Beta Leo to- 
gether. : 

The astronomical meaning of Rv, X, 85, I3 is : “when the sun 
enters Agha, the rays of the Sun are powerless, indicating winter 
solstice, and on his entrance in Arjunt, they are again revived” (Cf, Av, 
XI, v, 1, 13 and Rv, VII, 103, 9). 

The legend about Vigņu's head lying at Magha and being cut off by 
the sprining of the bow which he held in his hand proves that the 
vernalequinox once lay near Maghà (Sat. Br, XIV, 1, 16). Simi- 
larly Vrtra's head lay in Denebola and its tale in Pegasus, ie, Ahir- 
budhnya shows that the vernal equinox was once marked by 
Denebola. 

It is proved from the quotations in Taitt. Ar., III, 2, 74 and Av, 
2,8, which speak of Vicrtau appearing on the Arctic Horizon, that . 
the vernal equinox was then in Alpha Corvus (Hasta) and the south 
solstitial point then reached Vicrtau or the Mula asterism. 

That Citra (Alpha Virgo) was once at the vernal equinox can 
be inferred from the following facts : 
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(a) The story of the Deluge and the Great Fish, 

(2) Tvastā the presiding deity of Citra is said to be the Univer- 
sal father (VS, IX, 9). From him the swift horse, the sun, 
was produced and he gave speed to the horse (Av, VI, 92, 1). 

(c) The astronomical interpretation of the legend about Arjuna 
winning the hand of Draupadi points to the same direc- 
tion. 

Pandit Bhagawandas remarks that Ápah (Delta Virgo) and Apām 
Napat (Theta Virgo) once marked the vefnal equinox may be inferred 
from Ry, II, 35; X, 30, 3, 4 

Savitā is called Apām Napāt in Rv, I, 26, 6. 

The deity Savitā (Apām Napāt) is a common heir-loom of all the 
Aryans, The phenomenon must have occurred about 13000 years 
ago. The Great Babylonian and Hebrew Deluge must have occurred 
at the same time, The star Revatī (a star of the Pisces) would be 
then at the autu mal equinox, - 

I am as yet unable to find out any authority to prove that the 
constellation Svati (Arcturus or Alpha Bootés) once lay at the vernal 
equinox. 

The constellation Visakhd was once known as Radha in ancient 

times, The dual deity Indragni is its presiding deity. 
From Rv, VI, -§9, 1, it is inferred by Tilak that Indragnt are 
. invoked, to destroy” the Pitars, styled Devašatravah ie. Pitryāna is 
ended, Indrāgnī here appears to mean the first new moon in the 
new year (vide Tilak, Vedic Chronology and Vedaüga Jyotig, p. 162). 

From Rv, XI, 59, 6 and Rv, I, 123,8, Tilak has inferred that 
after the circuit of the dawns is complete, the Sun appears on the 
Arctic Horizon, when Indrāgnī having destroyed Devaéatravah . com- 
plete their victory by the achievement of the Sun (vide also Av, 
VIIT, 1, 4, 7). 

Indrāganī are the best of Soma drinkers (Rv, I, 21, 1, 5; Rv, 
III, 12, 6). 

Višākhā was so called because it was possessed of two branches, 
caused by the equinoctial colure bisecting the Zodiacal portion of the 
Visākbā. 

Mitra, the presiding deity of the constellation Anuradha is praised 
in Rv, . III, 59. If Anuradha be at the vernal equinox, Krttikas 
(Pleides) would mark with autumnal equinox and Beta Delphini the 
north solsticial point, the polar star being marked by Delta Cygni. 

‘Iam as yet. unable to find out sufficiently clear and ungquivocal 
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authorities to prove that we can carry back the position of the 
vernal equinox beyond the Anuradha (Alpha Scorpio or Antares) —— 

In conclusion I beg to submit that the most active portion of the 
Vedic period may be carried back even beyond 15,000 B.C. or the 
Scorpio períod and that there are grounds for carrying it back even still 
further, 

When everything can thus be consistently explained, I'leave it to 
scholars to determine whether the above period should or should 
not be accepted as determining, as correctly as it is possible to do 
under the circumstances, the oldest period of the Aryan civilization, 
It is the unerring clock of the heavens that has helped us in deter- 
„mining it and it is, in my opinion, hardly probable to discover better 
" means for the puposes, 


V. H, VADER 


The so-called. Indo-Aryan Invasion 


Mr. Jainath Pati has done well to raise the Indo-Aryan question 
‘again. In his lively article in the IHO, December, 1928, he asks, "Is 
Indo-Aryan invasion a myth?” and he concludes that there was no 
invasion of any kind, not even gradual immigration. It is doubtful 
if a question which has already been debated for a century can be 
now considered finally settled, and I propose only to make some 
remarks which will give Mr, Pati the opportunity of making his con- 
clusions more positive and if possible more convincing. 

The question is really'a part of the general Indo-European question, 
and no one thinks that the last word has been said, especially in 
view of the discoveries still going on. It will be as well to begin 
with the points on which we agree. There are two distinct aspects . 
of it, the philological or linguistic and the archzological, the latter 
involving ethnological questions as well On the linguistic side there 
"is general, though perhaps not final agreement, and I have not found 
anything new in Mr. Patis remarks, It rests upon the fact that 
we find extending over an area stretching from the west of Europe 
to India a group of languages with many common features, and hence 
appropriately termed Indo-European. Our German friends prefer 
to speak of it as Indo-Germanic, and with this we need not quarrel, 
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"We have all agreed not to use the term Aryan in the sense of Indo- 
European. To Max Müller, as we know, Aryan meant not merely 

this whole Indo-European group but a group of peoples as well. He 

found it as an ethnic term applied by the Iranians and Indians to 

themselves, and he arbitrarily extended the term to all the peoples 

who spoke similar languages. This was putting dogma in the place 

of scientific inquiry. 

How are the common features in all the Indo-European languages 

to be explained ? We may consider the possibility of parallel and 
independent growth. We know that Hindustani expresses the 
genitive relation by adding a suffix, and that Hungarian does so by 
‘means of similar method, but both have hit upon this device quite 
independently. Similarly, English can express the future of any verb 
by using the verb zvi// and modern Greek has adopted its own verb 
thelo, ‘I will’, for exactly the same purpose, but these languages are as 

free from mutual influence on this point as if they were on different 

planets, Between the various Indo-European languages, however, 
the resemblances are so many and so close that no one tries to ex- 
plain them in this way. When we find words like pateres, pente, agros 
in Greek, and pztarah, pañca, ajrah in Sanskrit, we can only conclude 

that in an earlier stage these words were identical in both languages, 

and that in: one or both of the present languages they have become 
' modified, There is an instructive parallel in the Romance languages. 

The Italian, French, Spanish, Rumanian, and some other languages 

all go back to an earlier stage called Latin. No one supposes that 

any of the speakers of these languages, except perhaps a few in 

Italy, are descendants of the tribe of people who once called them- 
selves Zatini. But it is clear that those who first began to speak 

Latin in Gaul or Spain had to learn their Latin by coming into direct 

contact with speakers of Latin, and we know from history how this 

came about. Throagh invasions and immigrations the speakers of 

Latin imposed their own tongue on Gauls, Spaniards, Iberians, 
Dalmatians, Belgians and others, who each in their own way modified 





I Mr. Pati is quite mistaken in supposing that Max Müller's 
charming style is responsible in the least for the present belief in 
what he calls the “myth.” No philologist should base his views on 
what someone else may have said, least of all on what Max Müller 
said fifty years ago, = 
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the pronunciation, and introduced into it words of their own 
tongues, 

In the case of the speakers of the Indo-European group we have no 
history to go on, and we are even less likely to find out who were the 
original speakers of the original language than we are to find the 
original Latins, but we can at least put the question how the Indo- 
European group of languages spread to the West as far as the British 
Isles and Iceland, and to the East as far as Bengal and Turkestan 
in ancient times. It is a question that has been asked and has 
received more or less hypothetical solutions for more than a century. 
The first stage of inquiry was to mark off clearly the Indo-European 

- group, and to set aside the question of the origin of Semitic, Hamitic, 
Ugro-Altaic, and other groups by which the Indo-European is 
surrounded. The question as to the place where the primitive 
language acquired its peculiar characters and became what we call 
Indo-European is evidently closely related to the question of the 
manner of its dispersion. Taylor in his Origin of the Aryans has 
pointed out some of the reasons for thinking that the spread was 
rather by gradual penetration than by violent irruptions. We find, 
.for example, certain striking features in common between the Keltic 
and the Italic branches, as if they grew up side by side; but we also 
find that Keltic and Germanic share certain peculiarities, and so 
with other branches, This is in favour of the gradual development 
ofthe various branches side by side, rathei than of successive and 
independent inroads from a primitive centre. It is further an argu- 
ment in favour ofthe view that the place from which these branches 
spread was somewhere in Europe, and that they developed within 
the area where we still find the bulk of the Indo-European languages. 
In any case the spread appears to have been an extension into 
lands already inhabited, for in every branch we find linguistic 
peculiarities which appear to be due to intermixture with other 
tongues, 

On the other hand, we. know that extensive migrations did take 
place in ancient times, and we have recently become aware of the 
former existence of a language in Central Asia, usually called Tocha- 
rian, which unlike any of the other Asiatic branches is a centum 
language, and is more nearly related. to Latin than to any of the 
other Asiatic branches, Sliall we say that here we have the migration 
or invasion of a whole people from Europe to Asia, or is this language 
a survival of a people who remained in Asia in their primitive home ? 
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„As yet there is no general agreement on the point, and it is unlikely 
‘that by means of mere philology the question will ever be settled, We 
need the help of archeological and ethnological evidences, Even those 
‘who hold that the original centre was in Europe are not agreed as to 
where it was. Much archeological evidence about prehistoric centres of 
culture in Europe has been collected, but it has never been correlated 
with the linguistic evidence for such cultures.- Yet until we can say 
ofa given culture, such as a neolithic settlement in Denmark, or an 
aenolithic culture on the Danube, and decide whether it is pre-Indo- 
Germanic, or a non-Indo-Germanic group, our conclusions about the 
primitive Indo-European movements will always be resting on more 
‘or less unproved hypotheses. Philology alone will never settle ethno- 
logical problems. 

These are some of the facts that we have to bear in mind in dis- 
cussing that section of Indo-European question which relates to the 
Indo-Iranian branch, but the latter question is far less complex. For 
one thing we can be certain that the separation of the Indians and 
Iranians was much later than the separation of these peoples from 
the other branches. With the help of new archzological discoveries 
we may even entertain the hope of finding an approximate date for 
it. Further, we need not debate the question whether the earliest 
speakers of the languages that developed into Iranian and Vedic 
came from Europe. They were already in Asia when we first 
find them, and the question before us is whether the Vedic or pre- 
Vedic people invaded India or not, or as Mr, Pati prefers to put it, 
whether Indo-Aryan invasion is a myth. The usually accepted view 
is that Vedic shows such close resemblances to Iranian, and so many 
of its religious and other terms are identical, that the speakers of 
the two languages must once have been in close contact. No modern 
scholar has suggested that both peoples ever lived together in India, 
so that the separation must have taken place by one of them going 
into India, These were the ancestors of the speakers of Vedic, and 
yet Mr, Pati denies that they invaded India. Then how did they 
and their language get there? Mr, Pati does not say, His conclu- 
sion is that ‘the circumstances are- not only such as not to warrant 
any inference of an Aryan invasion into India but rather stand 
against any such inference, Then what does Mr.. Pati infer? 
This only tells us what he thinks did so? happen. Will he not give 
us something positive? If he thinks that the people whom he calls 
Aryans never invaded India, does he think they were always there? 
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In that case how did they get their language? Is the resemblance 
of their language to that of the Iranians a mere accident? Or does 
he think that some of them came out of India and left a language 
in Iran very like their own, not to speak of other related languages 
in Europe equally in want of an explanation ? 
Mr, Pati must pardon us if these suggestions look rather ridiculous, 
but it is really for him to suggest how itis that a Vedic language 
„and a people who spoke it have ever existed in India. Until he puts 
some credible theory in the place of the one that he denies, he con- 
vinces no one, His denial is like denying that the Irish invaded 
Ireland, or the Swedes Sweden, or the English England. He has 
attacked Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, and I do not wish to trench 
upon the province of that able scholar, who can quite well defend 
himself, but surely Mr, Pati knows that Dr. Chatterji is merely stat- 
ing the view of all scholars except Mr. Pati himself on this question. 
Surely he should not express wonder at anyone holding that view, when 
„he has not told us what other view he expects us to put in its place, 

Six pages are devoted to a quite separate question, which do not 
forward the argument, and this is the question of the relation of 
Vedic to Sumerian, and to the archeological discoveries at Mohen-jo- 
Daro and Harappa. Seeing that we do not yet know who the 
builders were nor what langugage or languaes they spoke, ' what 
he thinks these discoveries prove about an Aryan. invasion is not 
clear, so we will turn first to the Sumerian. He gives a list of in- 
stances of what he thinks are Sumerian words in Sanskrit, This is 
not the first time that contact of Vedic culture with Mesopotamian 
has been suggested. 

Let us suppose that all these suggested Sumerian roots in Vedic 
are certain ; what do they prove ? Every one of these words belongs 
to a language outside India. If they were borrowed, the natural infer- 
ence is that they were borrowed in the region where the Sumerian 
language was established, south of Mesopotamia, and that then 
the Vedic or pre-Vedic people took them with them to India. This 
isa strange way to disprove an Aryan invasion. 





he is, when he speaks of the “direct Jie” to Dr. Chatterji's view that 
the Aryans were the first tamers of the horse, Does he thínk that 
the Vedic people were the first Aryans ? The horse had been tamed 
before any Vedic people existed, 
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But perhaps Mr. Pati thinks that the inhabitants of Mohen-jo-Daro 
were Sumerians. He quotes with approval Dr. Brown’s statement 
that the early inhabitants of the Indus valley. may have used a 
language akin to classical Sumerian, and that the early Indian Aryans 
borrowed from them, They may, but at present this is an idle guess. 
We know absolutely nothing of their language as yet, but again let 
us imagine that some day it will be proved that the inhabitants 
of Mohen-jo-Daro spoke Sumerian. What bearing has it on the 
question of an Aryan invasion? If the pre-Vedic people picked up 
some foreign words, whether in Mesopotamia or in the Indus valley, 
how does it prove that they never invaded India ? 

Mr, Pati also argues from -ethnological grounds, though here he 
does not find anything to contradict an invasion, but merely 
that it is "a gratuitously supposed invasion," nor does he say what 
he thinks the evidence proves. Does he think that it'is possible to 
identify a race by the mere shape of the skull, not to speak of the 
language, which the owners of the skulls once spoke ? Perhaps when 
he has told us what he thinks really took place instead of an invasion, 
and how it was that the Vedic language got into India, he will then 
also state the linguistic evidence which he thinks can be drawn from 
the ethnological facts. 


EDWARD J, THOMAS 


Indo-Aryan Invasion of India—Not a Myth 


In the Dec. Number of the ‘Indian Historical Quarterly,’ 1928, 
there is an article by Mr, Jainath Pati headed ‘Is Indo-Aryan Invasion 
a myth’, and the reply which the author gives is found at the end as 
follows: “We cannot believe in any appreciable disturbance in the 
composition of the population of the Punjab, by a gratuitously sup- 
posed invasion about 700 to 1200 years after the date of the old skele- 
tons (found at Harappa) The circumstances are not only such as not 
"to warrant any inference of an Aryan invasion into India, but rather 
stand against any such inference" (p. 693). The interesting and 
even strange finds at Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro have shaken the 
belief of some scholars in the so-long accepted theory of an invasion 
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of the Aryans in the Punjab in Vedic times. At what period the Rg- 
veda was compiled is a matter of dispute yet. Tilak and others 
believe that it was compiled about 3100 B.C. while European scho- 
lars (with the exception of Jacobi) believe that it was compiled about 
1200 B.C. But both believe that the Rgveda indubitably evidences 
the incoming of the Aryans into the Punjab about its time, very 
probably as conquerors, and certainly as new settlers, just as Euro- 
peans went into America about 1600 A.C. and colonised the land, 
sometimes conquering the Red Indian aboriginal people there. The 
question, therefore, arises whether the arguments of Mr, Pati based on 
these new finds are really of any value so as to compel us to abandon 
our accepted belief and to take up the opposite view that Indian 
Dravidian Invaders went out of India into Sumeria and are still the 
inhabitants of the Punjab as they were thousands of years ago. 

It seems to me that the author of the abovementioned article has 
not sufficiently grasped the difficulties which stand in the way of 
arriving at the conclusion he proposes. In the first place, the new 
finds are yet confined to Sind and Western Punjab and no such dis- 
coveries have yet been made in the Eastern Punjab and the Gangetic 
valley. It is accepted by all, as found at the census of 1901 by 
Sir H. Risley, that the population of the Punjab and Rajputana (the 
Rajputs particularly) is truly Aryan. What are the racial characteris- 
tics of the Aryan people all over the world, in Europe and in Asia? 
They are as follows: long heads, tall stature, fair complexion and 
fine noses, These are the very characteristics of the Indo-Aryans as 
they are described in the Rgveda; and it strongly contrasts the 
Dasas with the Aryans by describing the former as dark and noseless. 

We may here point out that the first great defect in. the argument 
of Mr. Patiis that he nowhere speaks about the noses of the finds 
at Harappa. Long head or dolichocephale is not the decisive factor 
in the determination of race as distinctly pointed out by Sir H. Risley 
and other authorities. The Dravidians also have long heads and the 
Celtic Aryans have broad heads. The decisive factor is the form of 
the nose at the root as well as at the end. The Mongolian type has 
a broad nose at the base and the Dravidian at the end. The fine-nosed 
incoming Aryans were so struck with the broad noses .of the abori- 
ginial people that they called them noseless, Even colour does not 
decide race, as the white colour of the Aryans has changed to brown” 
among the Rajputs owing to the extreme heat of the country they 
inhabit, But they as well as the Jats and "Gujars of the Punjab 
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have still the fine noses of the Aryans. We do not yet know what 
kind of nose the skeletons found at Harappa bear; but we know 
for certain that the Dravidian population of India has still broad 
noses though they have long heads. The Jats, the Gujars and the 
Rajputs are, therefore, a distinct race and they have the same racia) 
characteristics as the Persians, the Greeks, the very fine-nosed Romans 
and the Germans. We cannot but believe they all form one race, 
They must have come into their modern lands from somewhere out- 
side. India is not their home but is the home of Dravidians and 
the Indo-Aryans, vze., the Jats, Gujar Rajputs and others, must have 
come into India as conquerors or new settlers. The Rgveda orten 
speaks of the destruction of the forts of the Dàsas and there is very 
little doubt that they were conquered and dispossessed and driven 
southwards. The Rgveda usually speaks of two (even three) peoples, 
Arya and Dasa (a aa wei ar gaeng wage’ fasafa), with opposite 
characteristics and the Aryans from their many distinguishing points 
must have come into the Punjab from some cold region outside 
as we shall presently show. 

They cannot have been Sumerians, as shown by us in detail in the 
Appendix to our history of Sanskrit literature, vol I, section I, recently 
published, The occurrence of a few words identical in sound and in 

. meaning among them cannot make them one people, Here again the 
same defect appears in the argument of Mr. Pati, as in the argu- 
ment based on dolichocephale. The finding of a few, indeed many, 
words identical in sound and meaning cannot establish identity of 
language. Guna or some other words may be found in Sumerian and 
in Vedic Sanskrit with the same meaning. But they may have 
travelled from one to the other or may have even started indepen- 
dently of one another by the same tendencies. It is grammar which 
is the decisive proof of identity or affinity of language. Case-forms 
of nouns and verbal forms must be shown to be similar or identical, 
before we believe in the affinity of languages. Now it has been 
established beyond doubt that the Vedie Indo-Aryans and Persians 
and Europeans not only possess the same racial characteristics but 
spoke languages which are allied from their case-forms of nouns 
and conjugational forms of verbs as also identity of words of com- 
mon use, It is, therefore, certain that they all originally formed one 


I Dasa is described in the Brahmanas as watara: ‘ousted at 
pleasure’, 
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people and spoke one language. How grammar is the soul of language 
and not words may be seen from how many Arabic and even English 
words we constantly use in Hindi, But Hindi does not thereby become 
Arabic or English, for it subjects these foreign words to its own gram- 
mar, Hindi thus by its grammar remains a Sanskrit-born language. 
We must, therefore, not be misled by the occurrence of a few words 
with identical meaning in Sumerian and Sanskrit. Guna probably may 
have travelled from Vedic Sanskrit as the Vedic Aryans were great 
mathematicians, The Indo-Aryans are originators of the world-current 
decimal system and even of Arithmetic, Other words may have 
come into Vedic Sanskrit from Sumerian. We must remember that 
there must have been communication between Vedic India and 
Sumeria, believing, as we do, that the Indo-Aryans were established 
in Eastern Punjab when the Sumerians were at Harappa or Mohen-jo- 
Daro from 3000-2500 B.C, If we take the Rgveda to belong to about 1200 
B.C. even then the Vedic Indians after coming into India had communi- 
cation with Babylonians, and there might have been an interchange 
of ideas and words, But that the Vedic Indians did not come from 
Sumeria in a second wave of Invasion as Waddell holds will appear 
clear from the following. Indeed in either view of the date of the 
Rgveda compilation, the Vedic Indians must be looked upon as 
entirely disconnected with the Sumerians or Babylonians, 

The chief deity of the Vedic Aryans is fire of which there is no 
trace in the religion of the Sumerians or Babylonians, The im- 
portance of fire can only be realised in a cold region, especially in 
parts of the temperate zone where the sun disappears for several days 
or even months. The Persians have stuck to fire worship down to 
this day though the Indians.in the hot plains of India have taken 
to other deities. But the Vedic deity still remains fire, and orthodox 
Brahmins not only often keep Agnihotra but kindle fire at every 
religious ceremony. We know that among western Aryans too 
fire continued to be worshipped and kept up. Usas is another 
deity which. is found in the Rgveda worship but has no counter- 
part among the Sumerians, This deity is entirely a cold region 
deity, as its importance can only be realised when the sun dis- 
appears for a long time. In such a region several days of bright 
dawn pass before the sun comes up. Indeed the description of 
Ušas in the Rgvedic hymns as a goddess circling round the horizon 
like a courser (30 in number) can apply to an arctic region as Tilak 
showed at length in his ‘Arctic Home in the Vedas’, This goddess 
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was still remembered by the Vedic Aryans in the Punjab and the hymns 
sung to her. Some of the finest hymns preserved in the Reveda are 
associated with the name of Usas. The Sumerians have no such deity 
among them. The only female deity with them is probably Ishtar 
which has been identified with Venus. 

These two Vedic deities make it certain that the ancestors of the 
Vedic Aryans lived somewhere in the higher latitudes of the tem. 
perate zone or the lower latitudes of the Arctic region where the sun 
disappears for months, We have a further proof of this in the fact 
that the Roman years originally consisted of 10 months, The Rg- 
veda also speaks of Angirasas who were Navagvas and Dašagvas, 
viz, those who sacrificed for nine months and those who sacrificed for 
ten months, They watched the sun and moon carefully and knew 
months by their conjunctions, When the sun disappeared they could 
not sacrifice. The same fact is further supported by the number 
of seasons mentioned in the Rgveda. The seasons are said to be 
five only in the Rgveda, When the sun rose, there was Vasanta 
or spring and the year commenced. But at the end there was only 
Hemanta. The commentators! always explain the number five by 
stating that Hemanta and Šišira are to be taken together, 

The Vedic Aryans thus must have originally lived in colder climes 
than the Punjab and must have come into it by immigration, Though 
this incoming is not expressly described in the Rgvedic hymns, we 
have often stories mentioned of how Sudās crossed the rivers of 
the Punjab-helped by the prayers of Visvāmitra. In the Reveda 
Nadisükta, rivers from the Ganges up to the Indus are mentioned in 
order. Ina subsequent hymn, Sarayu of Oudh is mentioned and 
` we may believe that the Vedic Aryans slowly spread from the Indus to 
the Sarayu, Nay, in the Satapatha we have a story in which there is 
a Clear reference to the advance of the Aryans from the Sarasvati 
eastwards, as from its bank the fire of Mathavya under the guidance 
of Gautama went eastwards till it stopped at the bank of the Sadi- 
nīrā in Behar, 

These Vedic statements lead clearly to the inference that the Indo- 
Aryans came into the Punjab from outside and slowly spread east- 
wards up to Mithilà, But we have an actual incursion into the Punjab 
mentioned in the Zend Avesta legend pointed out by Tilak, the 
importance of which cannot be underrated. Owing to continuous 
snowfall the ancient Aryans left their ancient home and several parties 
went into several countries, one of which went into the land of seven. 
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rivers but were there troubled by heat and serpents, a correct de- 
scription of the Punjab, We have here a reliable piece of foreign 
evidence to prove the Aryan incursion into the Punjab of which we 
have so many other proofs from ethnology, language and religion. 
We further know that the social customs of the Vedic Aryans were 
almost the same as those of many ancient European peoples. 

The theory of an invasion and occupation of the Punjab by Aryans 
is thus based on strong evidence of different kinds and nothing has 
yet been found, as far as we can see, which should compel us to give 
up this theory. "The finds at Harappa and "Mohen-jo-Daro indeed show 
a high culture; but then there is nothing found which can establish a 
' connection with Vedic civilization. Indeed this has been admitted 
on all hands. Not only no Vedic deities have been found, but the 
favourite Vedic animals, the horse and the cow, are not much in evi- 
dence, while the buffalo is conspicuous, The Vedic civilization may 
be less advanced than that found at Harappa or even that of the 
Dravidians who originally occupied the land. But further than this 
how does this find disprove the incursion of the Indo-Aryans into the 
Punjab? Dr. Keith can only suggest an admixture of the incoming 
Aryans with the original Dravidians. “Complete destruction of pre-ex- 
isting people is a comparatively rare phenomenon.” But, as suggested 
before, the sparse Dravidian population of the Eastern Punjab may 
have moved southwards and there is no question of complete des- 
truction, though even destruction may be inferred from the story 
of Sarpasatra given in the Mahabharata ; this satra is mentioned 
as having taken place at Taksasila, There is further the story of 
the burning of Khandavavana and the killing of serpents there, What- 
ever the fact, we find the Punjab at present actually occupied almost 
` wholly by an Aryan population and we may believe that as in Ger- 
many which is solely occupied now by Teutonic races without any 
trace of earlier peoples, we have in the Punjab a distinctly Aryan 
population, the earlier inhabitants having been actually destroyed 
or moved southwards. 

The real difficulty is presented not by these finds but by the 
existence of cerebrals in Vedic Sanskrit. The occurrence of a few 
words with identical meaning in Sumerian and in Vedic Sanskrit 
is of no consequence whatever as stated already. But whence came 
the cerebrals g; $, w, ¥ in Vedic Sanskrit as they are not found in the 
cognate Aryan languages? They must have been taken in the 
Punjab from the Dravidians owing to the supposed admixture, But 
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even this does not disprove the theory of an Aryan invasion 
of the Punjab. The two peoples being distinct as also their 
languages, one of them must be taken to have come into the 
land from outside. The presence of cerebrals might prove admixture 
of races. But asa matter of fact there exists no mixed population 
in the Punjab, the people being most unequivocably Aryan ; we have 
to account for the appearance of the cerebrals in the Vedic language in 
another way. We know that the cerebrals exist in Dravidian lan- 
guages ; they may therefore have come in even by contact. But there 
is a still more probable source. It is strange that the author does not 
see that cerebrals exist in Teutonic languages. The Germans and the 
English use t and d only and not t. English has both d and d 
but not t. French and Latin have t and d (dental) only and not t and 
d (cerebral) Vedic Sanskrit has both these sounds. The presence 
of both can be well accounted for by the fact that Vedic Aryans were 
formed of both Teutonic and Celtic branches of the Aryan people. 
We have shown elsewhere in detail that the Solar Race Aryans are 
Teutonic and long-headed and the Lunar «Race Aryans are Celtic being 
broad-headed like the Celts (Gauls «and Latins) It is, therefore, not 
to be wondered at that Vedic Sanskrit has got both cerebral and. 
dental sounds. 

Some argument is sought to be derived from the peculiarities of 
the Paišācī languages; but it is well-known that Vedic Sanskrit has 
left some Vedic words even now in the border languages, and there may 
be a few forms current there, But it is difficult to see how this would 
disprove the established theory of.invasion of the Punjab in Vedic 
times by the Aryans. So also is the reckoning of months from Marga- 
Sirsa among the Pashto-speaking people irrelevant. We know that 
the original names of months in Vedic times were Madhu, Madhava, 
etc. and that the names Mārgašīrga, Pausa, etc, came later in Brahmana 
times. These names came into vogue between 2500 to 2000 B.C., as 
shown by Sankar Balkrishna Dikshit in his uinque work in Marathi on 
the history of Hindu Astronomy. It may be added that when these 
names were introduced, the months’ list commenced with Mārgašīrga 
' and not with Caitra. This must have been so all over Northern 
India, For we find in the Bhagavadgità also amrat arttefseq. In 
the Mahabharata in XIII, where Visnu.is to be worshipped by 
different names in different months, the enumeration commences 
from Mārgašīrsa. When about tbe Ist century B.C. ancient Indian 
astronomy was amalgamated with Greek astronomy at Ujjain and 
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Siddhantas .were formulated at Ujjain, the months’ list com- 
menced with Caitra and the list of Naksatras with Ašvinī. While 
this new method was gradually adopted all over India, people in the 
extreme Noth-West stuck to the original reckoning, But this his- 
tory has no bearing on the question whether the Vedic Aryans 
did or did not come into India from outside. 

It seems to us, therefore, that there is nothing so far found or ad- 
vanced which can shake the established theory of an Aryan invasion 
of the Punjab. The arguments on which this theory .is based are too 
strong and too many to be overthrown and the only argument worth 
considering is that ofthe appearance of cerebrals in the Vedic languages. 
It may prove at best an admixture of races but cannot disprove 
. the theory of invasion, And as shown above, cerebrals do exist in 
German and English. It ‘is possible, as Sir John Marshall thinks, 
that Sumerian remains may be found in Eastern Punjab and 
"even in ‘the Gangetic valley. But even if that happens it will 
only go to prove that the Aryan invasion of the Punjab 
took place ‘later than 2500 B.C. At best it may establish 
the date of the Rgveda; but it cannot disprove the fact of the 
invasion so patent from the. Rgveda and the Zend Avesta. We may, 
therefore, still hold that the Indo- -Aryan invasion of India is an 
unquestionable historical fact and not a myth. 


C. V. VAIDYA 


The Date of Zoroaster 


The traditional date being unacceptable for the very cogent reasons 
given by Keith!, there remains only the literary evidence to fall 
back upon for this purpose. This cannot give any certain result, 
but is important in so far as it serves as a check on other methods, 
The result thus arrived at is that Z, cannot be placed below 7oo B.C., 
. for the metres of his Gāthās are certainly more archaic than those 

- of the Rgveda, The pādas of the Gāthās of Z. are regulated only 
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by the number of syllables and a fixity as to the caesura, Even 
the number of syllables is not always the same in verses of the same 
order.! In the Rgveda, as Arnold has shown, there is regularity as 
to quantity, as well as to the other features noted above. And when we 
remember that in the later Avesta almost the same $loka metre 
prevails as in later Sanskrit (a fact that impelled the great authority on 
ancient Indo-Aryan metre? to postulate the communication of this kind 
of metrical composition by Indian bards:who might have travelled to 
Persia), we cannot get away fromthe fact that the metres of the 
Gāthās are more primitive than those of the earliest Vedic bards, 

Secondly, the language of the Gāthās is in some respects more 
ancient than that of the Rgveda. The Indo-European short e and o are 
still there, which are not to be found in the Vedas, The Gathic “pre- 
serves the pronominal forms ma- and ¢hwa-; the first persons in the 
primary form of the thematic verbs have the form à ; the plural neuter 
has the verb in the singular"? All this coupled with the fact that in 
many respects, notably the final long vowel, Gathic agrees with Vedic 
as opposed to Sanskrit and even the language of the Brahmanas, 
makes it very difficult for one to bring down the date of Z. without 
corresponding lowering of the date of the Rgveda. And since the 
latter sits immovably on the Brāhmaņas, which latter are immovable 
from the sixth century B.C., the time of the rise of Buddhism, to 
attempt to locate Z, anywhere below 800 B. C. is sheer perversity, 

But there is one more piece of evidence of a more definite 
. character. It has been available since long, and its decipherment 
has solved the mystery hidden in the twin words Asura-Deva, 
How did they come to acquire opposite meanings in the two sister 
dialects, Avestan and Vedic? It has been suggested that it represents 
a religious feud between the speakers of the two dialects,* The question 
would be really solved could we know when it took place. The only 
suggestion which has gained so far any appreciable amount of accept- 
ance is that it took place some time about the supposed separa- 
tion .of the two peoples, when the Aryans came down to India. 
This besides being gratuitous, is false and is absolutely opposed 
to all available evidence." Besides, it is opposed to the fact 





I Haug, Essays (ed. West), p. 143. 2 ERPP, p.22. 
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that in the earlier portion of the Rgveda itself Asura has the meaning, 
higher than Deva, at least in no way inferior to Deva," This means 
clearly that Asura degenerated in India after the proto-Indo-Aryan 
tongue had already spread in India and become Vedic and the 
earlier rks had been composed. I summarily reject the theory of 
- any portion of the Rgveda having been composed outside India. It 
has been sufficiently dealt with by others,” 

There is < preconceived idea prevalent in the minds of some scholars 
that there was no intercommunication between the Iranians and the 
. Indians for a long time after the spread of the Aryan language in India, 
The fact of the two dialects having the same words with opposite 
meanings presupposes either intercommunication, if the development 
be later, or a religious feud leading to separation, if the development 
took place at the earliest stage. The latter would mean that the Vedic 
should not use Asura in good sense. This is opposed to the present 
evidence, That the Khyber and other passes were closed in the 
` pre-Buddhistic period is disproved by the finding in the records 
of Egypt and Turkey of the 15th Century B.C. of Indian names 
and gods?, corresponding almost exactly to the tradition of the 
flight of the Bhojas and others for fear of Jarāsandha, as recorded in 
the Mahābhārata and referred to by me elsewhere*, There is Purāņic 
tradition about the marriage of Krsna’s grandson with the daughter 
of the Asura king Bana, near Meru,’ which is probably to be 
connected with Merv, or the king referred to may be of Assyria 
(either Assur-bani-pal or one of his predecessors), the descent of Purus, 
Yadus, from a marriage of Vayati with the daughters of Sukra, 
(without doubt indentifiable with Kai Kāts of Persian tradition) 
and the Asura king of the time. .This is a record of a time 
not when the Asuras were still held in esteem, but when they were 


1 Sans. Wörterbuch, under asura. Also Keith, Rel, Veda, ch.15, s. i. 

2 Ved. Ind, I, p. 383. See also Keith Rel. Veda, Ch. 15, s.1, where 
the degeneration in the meaning of Asura in India is discussed. 

3 The Aryan Gods of the Mitani People, Sten Konow: for 
other references see Keith, Rel, Veda, p. 5, f. n. 1 and 2, 

4 ]BORS, 1920, p. 222 ff, n. 2 (contd, on p. 223). 

5 HV, Ch. 269. 

6 Mbh, 1, 77-83. For the identification of Sukra, see Lassen, 
Alt. Ind, I, Anhang, p. LXXXIX, fin, 3 as also Keith, Rel. Veda, 
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thoroughly detested. Could the panegyrists of the kings and of 
Krsna think of such connections if they were not based on some facts ? 
But the most telling evidence is the astronomical observation made 
near about Delhi and recorded in the Parsi Tistrya Yasht! It 
could not travel to Persia or Balkh but through men, There should be, 
therefore, no a priori objection to later religious feud between India 
and Iran. 

When did daéva acquire the sinister meaning of later Avesta? In 
the time of Z. it had no such denotation.- There is only one certain 
place, where it is used in the sense of what in German would be called 
"an incorporeal” and that is Yas., XXXII, 4. Here too it has got no 
bad sense, Nay, it is used in its original or secondary sense of god :— 

yat yūstā framimatha ya masya acista daūtē 
vaxséfité daēvē-zustā. ... - 

'Thus through your making it has come to pass that the worst 
sinners are called beloved of God’. Moulton after Prof, Bartholomae 
says that here there is a reference to the Rgveda and possibly 
it is traceable to Rv, Il, 40, 1-2. Commenting on this Moulton? 
says, "Daēva-zustā, identical with devajusta, a compound found in the 
Rgveda to denote what is acceptable to the Devas, The conscious- 
ness of the older (?) reputation of the Devas is latent”, In all other 
places the word daéva is used in the sense of "the worshippers of 
Devas" Thus in Iran we are confronted with the same State of 
affairs as in India. In Iran the earliest records show the two words 
to have good sense, In India the two words have good sense almost 
throughout the whole of the family books of the Rgveda ; the only two 
places in this earlier portion, II, 30, 4 and VIII ; 99, 5 where the St. 
P. Lexicon and, following it, Haug? say it has the later meaning, 
are not given that meaning by Griffith, and that, rightly, The degenera- 
tion of Asura in India took place about the time of the close of the 
family books and before the completion of the other books ; while 
in Iran, daéva degenerated in sense after Zarathustra, 

This gives us the lower limit of Z’s time. He cannot be placed 
after the close of the Rgvedic period, What is the upper limit ? 
This question can be answered only by determining who was the 
opponent against whom he so vehemently thundered in the Gathas, 





I EZ,p.23. 2 Ibid, p. 356, £ n. 2, 
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is a mistake, 
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“He-could not be an Indian", Why ? No clear answer, It is forgotten 
that so far as is known Devas were worshipped by Indians and 
Indians alone. Mills suggests that they might be some tribes following 
the Revedic religion but settled in Afghanistan. That is possible, but 
history does not record any great personality there, such as the 
opponent of Z, must have been, It is not even supported 
` by tradition, The name of the opponent as interpreted. by modern 
scholarship was Grehma. He was the priest, perhaps, of the opposite 
‘camp and preached his own peculiar materialistic doctrine which proved 
very embarrassing to Z. for some time,! The leader of the opposing 
forces was Bendva. Later Avesta does not know of these names. It 
knows of only one Gaotema. Modern scholars are hard put to it to 
connect this name with history without being guilty of anacbronism.? 
‘All attempts have so far proved failures, To connect it with Buddha 
is preposterous. His preachers did not reach Iran before the 2nd 
Century B.C, At least neither Buddha nor his followers can be . 
said to have met Z. But there is another interesting account 
preserved in Persian tradition. It says that one Senkerakas from India 
had a philosophical contest with Z., and was defeated.* Looking 
up the Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, the nearest name 
that we find corresponding to this name is Sarkaraksya and it is 
recorded of him that he with Uddalaka Aruni, whois very often 
called by his family name, Gautama, and also a few others went to the 
land of the Kaikeyas and had a long philosophical discussion with . 
their king Ašvapati, the result being that he was defeated, Uddalaka 
is a great personality in Vedic tradition and the fact that he is reported 
to have been defeated ( which is the same thing as to have 
been taught there) has the value of a statement made against 
one's own interest. Aévapati is the same as Vistaspa, the possessor of 
"horses, or the king of horses ; and, as I have shown elsewhere, Kaikeyas 
is the sanskritized plural of kik (Kīk$ kaiki\ kaikayas*), the designa- 





I Gāthās, Yas. 32, 9 ff. For Mills’ opinion, see his Gāthās in 
English, p. 151 and Preface, p. XVII, XVIII. 

2 Moulton, EZ and ERPP, p. 141 ff. 

3 Desatir, The book of Shet Zartust, 64; Ifit is taken into 
account that the old Pablavi script had the same sign for r and n, it 
is quite possible that the name might have read Serkerakās, 

4 Panini, 4 1, 92 and 95. The whole point has been discussed 
. by me in my essay 'Krsņaism and Zoroastrianism, which will be 
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tion by which the Kavyas, the tribe to which the patron of Z. belonged, 
were known outside their own camp among their enemies, The location 
of these people by the author of the Ramayana is outside India near 
Bālhīka country." Their dialect is said to be the principal Paiáci 
dialect. In the Pahlavi commentary, which is the work of the 
former opponents of Z. after their conversion to Z/s faith (Moulton 
demonstrated it regarding the later Avesta, and the conclusion holds 
good regarding the still later commentary), the unbelieving Kavyas are 
termed Kiks.? Now this story about Jana Sarkaraksya and Uddalaka 
is found in so early works as the Chandogya Upanisad,* and Satapatha 
Br. and even here it is described as a long past event, And, no doubt, 
the pupil of Uddalaka, Asur Binda Auddalaki (also called Kusurubindu, 
perhaps owing to palaeographical defect) is mentioned as the name of a 
teacher in the Taittirtya Samhita, almost a contemporaneous work with 
the last portions of the Rgveda.* These identifications are found to be 
complete but the arguments are too long and varied to be given 
here. I, however, cannot help mentioning here that Haug had long 
before definitely asserted that Grehma of the Gāthās is identical with 
Grtsamada of the Rgveda, the author of the first book of the 
Gautamas,” and one Gāthā itself mentions another name of the 
opponent teacher as Aurunā Xrafastrā (Yas., 34,9) [Sk. Aruna 
Kalpa -ašitpn,* clearly a proper name ; “reddish vermin” (Mills) 
would be absurd] Others translate Auruna by ‘wild’, That the 
Kaikeya Binda, the General who fought against the Pandavas, 
was the same as Bendva of the Gāthās is also suggested by 
many other details, Be it mentioned here that the Mahabharata 
war which is nowhere alluded to in the Brāhmaņas, which know not 
even Yudhisthira, is only a reproduction of the great religious 
war fought in Iran by the followers of Z. against his opponents. 
Darmesteter had the insight to see that many of the inci- 
dents described in the Mahabharata were taken from Persian 


published soon, Kaikayah is also found; see S. W.B, and Purana 
Paücalaksana. 


1 ' Ramayana, 11, 68, I (-22. 2 ZDMG (1910), Konow, p. 100, 
3 Mills, Dic., pp. 132-3. 4 V, 11-18. 8, Br. x, 6, 1, aff. 
5 V. L, pp. 127 and 176 (vol. I). 6 Die Gathas, pp. 175-7. 


7 Keith, Rel. Ved. p. 1. But I still doubt if it is a proper name 
and not a nick-name meaning the tormentor. 
8 Mills, Dic., pp. 18 and 141, 
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traditions, notably the story about the ascent of the five Pandavas 
to Heaven. These and many other points lead one to the conclusion 
that the Mahabharata story is but an enormously enlarged Indian 
version of the Iranian Religious War of Z?s time, sufficiently hinted at 
in the Gāthās, described in Ayadgar-i-zarirana and the Shāhnāmā of 
Firdausi and, brought into India by the later Kuru tribes from Uttara- 
Kuru, the Otterkorroi of the Greeks. The Kuru tribe is not 
mentioned in the Rgveda, one Kuru-Sravana being mentioned only in 
the 10th Book, and their Purohitas, the Kašyapas,* are mentioned only 
in the gth Book. The connection of the Persian monarch Cyrus (original 
Kurush) with the Kurus was long ago suspected and this connection is 
supported by the fact that one of the ancestors of the Kurus is said to 
be Vālhīka. The mother of Vidura is said to be a Parasavi? Vidura 
dies the death of a Parsi and his body is not allowed to be cremated.* 
In the Gāthās, Vidura is highly respected (Yas, 28, 4; 45,8). The 
opponent of Z. in the traditional explanation of the Gāthās is said 
to be blind.* In the Mbh., we have the head of the Kurus described as 
blind, a necessary development due to the distance in space and time, 
‘The opponents in the Gāthās are said to be duse-xsathra—bad rulers ; 
(48. 5) dus-sast-is, evil-teaching (45. i ; 32. 9), etc, In the Mbh, we have 
them as Dubéasana, Duryodhana, etc. the positive of Spitama — Sk. 
$veta, white, is Pandu here, and the character and name of Yudhisthira, 
a truth-loving man, begotten by Yama, the traditional ancestor of the 
Persians, and different from Manu, the traditional progenitor of the 
Indians tallages with those of Z, His four brothers, corresponding 
to the four brothers of Z, his excessive regard for the dog, 


1 JBBRAS,IV, p. 97. 

2 Vil,vol I, pp. 145 and 165. Kaurayana cannot be connected 
with Kuru. Kaáyapa has been connected with the Caspian Sea, and he 
is the father of the Asuras, The first Zoroastrian city in India was 
called KaSyapapura (HPI, p. 79) Mrgas are said to be the 
Brahmanas of Šākadvīpa, from where the Zoroastrians were imported 
by the son of Krsna (VP, II, 4, 69-70), and Asita Mrgas are the sons 
of Kafyapa, and were the Purohitas oi ihe Kuru king Janamejaya 
(V.I. I, 4). l 

3 Lassen, LA. I, p, 635. 

4 Mbh, V, 25. It is very curious that Yudhisthira wants to 
cremate Vidura, but.a voice from heaven says, he must not be cremated, 

5 Mills, Gāthās, 31, 10, Taraporewala, Selections, pp. 36-7, 
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inexplicable by Indian traditional habits! his regard for the ` 
Sun,? and his total absence from the Samhitās (and Brahmanas) . 
though his traditional ancestors, Vicitravirya, Pratipa, Santanu,? 
as also his descendants, Pariksit and Janamejaya* with their 
brothers are mentioned, prove that his name was introduced 
into India later and that he was the same as Z. That would explain 
the original favourable treatment of the Kauravas in the Mbh. and 
the retouching of the epic on the arrival of the Spitama-Pandavas later 
in India. In the Buddhist account the Pandavas are at least in 
one place described in a very bad light, But the first convert to 
Zs faith was Maidyo-i-maunha, Sk. madhyamasa—middle moon, black 
moon—Krsnacandra. And nothing is known of his early history 


1 See Contra Gautama Dharma Sütras, xv, 24, 32, 33; Apas- 
tamba Dharmasitras, 1, 5, 15, 16-17; II, 7, 17, 20 (SBE, II). 

2 Mbh, III, 3. Yudhisthira does penance and worships the 
Sun silently, and calls him’ Mihira also, the name under which he 
is worshipped by the Parsis even today. Yudhisthira is called "The 
World Teacher’ (Ibid, ch. 24, v. 4 (929) ) whe knows everything of this 
world. He is worshipped by Vyasa, Saunaka; “and other ascetic 
Brāhmaņas, in the same way as Reis worship Indra" (ibid, ch. 26, v. 25 
(995) ) Later he.is even called God (ibid, bk XV, 11). He, like 
Z, was attempted to be burnt alive, but was saved. His ancestor 
was Puru as Z.'s was Pourushaspa. In Jaina Harivamša he is said 
to have gone to Pallava-deša in the North of India and became muni 
and remained there till the end of his life (Sargas 64 and 65). 

3 V. L, 1, p. 377; IL, 33. 

4 Ibid, I, pp. 273-4, 493. Pargiter, I. H. Tradition, pp. 113-4. 
Pargiter tries his best to support the Purāņic account of there being 2 
Janmejayas with a Parīksita as father and 3 brothers having their names 
as .Srutasena, Ugrasena and Bhīmasena, But the utmost confusion 
in the Purāņic geneology. at this point is best explained by taking 
them as trying to introduce a new name without breaking from the 
Vedic account totally.’ The Vedic literature knows only one Janme- 
jaya Pārīksita, and he was at least for a period against the Iranian 
priests, the Asitmrgas, Ka$yapas, and his brothers are also reported. 
to have been anti-Magists, as can be clearly gathered from the story 
. of their having beaten the heavenly dogs, for which they had to 
atone heavily (Mbh, I, 3ff.), 

5 Jataka no., 536. 
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in the Brahmanas excepting that he was an anti-Vedist and the 
pupil of the Terrible Āūgirasa. As from the Gāthās Z /s regard for 
the Angirasas is apparent, though he expresses his difficulty also in 
having a term for those Angirasas who were opponents of the good 
religion, his thunderings against the Daévas might will have earned 
„for him the nickname of Ghora among the Indians, Geldner's theory 
that Zarathustra belonged to the 14th century B.C. seems to be correct, 
for Krsna’s date according to the Puranas as calculated by Mr. Jayaswal 
comes to about that time. His contemporaneity with Uddalaka is 
proved by the fact that he was the class-fellow and therefore a contem- 
porary of Utaūka (Mbh. I, 2 & XIV, s3f). l 
An investigation into the etymology of the name of the Parsi 
Prophet makes the case for the 14th century B.C. very strong. Bartho- 
lomae discreetly left the point untouched. Others see the word to 
contain ugtra, "But while the Christians take it to mean a camel, 
the Parsis take it to mean light. As regards the first part of the 
word, there is greater uncērtainty. But all are agreed on- one 
. point. that the Z£ in it ought to have been ta:or 4? The zk in the 
middle of the word, they seem to imply, cannot give any intelligible 
Avestan word, The real problem is to explain how this sound entered 
‘the word. So far as is known there is only one rule in Sanskrit which 
aspirates an unaspirated sound in any word. It is that when an element 
having an ‘aspirate consonant loses its aspiration on being joined to 
` any word, the aspiration is thrown.back or forward on the last or pi 
initial unaspirated consonant :—dagh> *dagh-t dhak ; duh‘sdhuk ; 
rabhtasrab-dha ; ; runadh- ti runad-dhi ; rundh- tam‘srund-dham.* The 
l operation of this est natural physical law of sound changes would have 
very simply explained the whole mystery round Zarathustra. If the 
# of the last portion were originally an aspirate which became an un- 
aspirated sound owing to the peculiar phonology of Avestan. 
which does. not allow the surd. aspirants x, 2% and f to appear 
(with an „immediately : - preceeding $ or written x) "as. answer- 
ing to older aspirate,”* the preceding 7 would be naturally aspirated. 
into: ¢# And. this gives us a good and intelligent meaning. 
“Sthira” as the last component of an Avestan word would instead of 
appearing as *-stira or stara, by another rule of syncopation 


1 Yas., 43, I5; 4412 -> 2 Av. Gr., p. 239.. 
3 V.G.S.§ 54. l 4 Ibid, $626 (a), (c), 69. 
5 Jackson, Av, Gr, S,78. = 
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in compounds, appear as -stra,! the preceding 4 changing the s into 
„sh according to another law similar to Sk." Sthira in compounds 
means powerful, e.g., jatüsthira, "naturally powerful” (Rv, II, 13, 11; 
see Ved, Ind, I, 288). The whole word Zarathushtra has an adjectival 
meaning, though of course capable of being used as a noun, 
This aspect of the matter has not been considered by those who 
insist on seeing the camel in ustra, For if Zarathushtra means “the old 
camel” or the “the sorrel camel” (Mills), what would Zarathushtrotema 
mean—camelest ?* When this objection occurred to me I naturally 
turned to what my Parsi brethern had to say on the point, and I 
found that I was anticipated though differently (I refer to Tara- 
porewala, Zarathushtra; pp. 23:4) Haug failed in observing it. ? 
This superlative had been in use in Iran from a very early time 
and denoted the Chief ruler of the Iranian Polity. But he even 
. makes the mistake against which he protests, and accepts another 
suggestion of taking ustra to mean light. So far as Vedic is concerned 
"the pontiffic decision of S. W. B. is against any such conjecture and 
as regards Avestan, I know of no such use, nor is any cited. The 
only word, then that would give an adjectival meaning, as also -stra 
` as the last element of the word in question is-sthira, The word that 
would then fit in- similarly with the first element would be either 
jaritus (of a singer) or hartus (of -him-who-takes-away, a fighter's). 
Both: give good sense, but both have got objections to meet, Let 
„us see which to accept. | 

(a) *Jaritusthira, singer’s power. This would be supported by 
the fact that he preached by singing, as also by the fact that his 
' nearest equivalent name among the Vedic batds was Jarütha by which 
he was probably knowh, for the person named Jariitha is hostilely 
referred to in the RV. in three places” as having been burnt and 


1 Ibid, S. 876. 

2 Macdonell, V. G. S., S. 67 (c). Av. Gr, S. 155. 

* The affix ‘tama’ may also come after nouns in the Vedic lan- 
‘guage, Cf. Kaņvatama-= the greatest of the Kaņvas. RV, I, 48, 4 — Ed. 

3 Haug, Essays, etc., pp. 296-7. 

4 Yas. XIX, 1718. The translation cannot be The Head ‘of 
the Church, 

5 V.I, L 279, BV. vii. 1, 3; 9, 6; x. 80, 3. The lightning is 
inferred from the fact that in x. 80, 3, Agni is said to have burnt 
Jarüt “from the waters,” 


LH.Q., JUNE, 1929 I3 
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‘destroyed by lightning, Sayana, followed by Ludwig and Griffith, 
calls him an Asura,! and the Greek tradition about Z. records 
that he was killed by lightning. The name Jarütha is derived by 
Sāyaņa from gr, to sing, saying ;it means one who makes loud 
sound. But the defect is that it cannot be eliminated. 

(b) *Hartusthira, of a fighter, powerful. This is supported TE the 
Gāthās. They open with the wail of the Soul of the Kine for 
"energetic help," and end with a fierce call to arms * 

"attack those deceivers and quick let it be"— even as Krsna 
ended, yudhasva,—fight. des 
It is further supported by the Parsi tradition4 about his 
having died fighting while defending his fire temple, 

But all this is based on the supposition that the law of aspira- 
tion in internal sandhi might be taken to have worked in exter- 
nal sandhi as well, besides that Gathic instead of having its own form 
in its own way simply copied it from Vedic, for the Avestan Gen. 
form of hartr would, on the analogy of datr, be zarthrē' or *zarithro.5 
This is not so, Zarathushtra has as its last element an adjective, and we 
have already noticed that its superalative was freely used to designate 
the chief of the Iranian polity.* The last element must be the 
representative of -sthira. We further know that this element was in 
Vedic times used to form compounds and at least one of them was used 
asa proper noun, Jatii-sthira and Havisthira.' Then, is there no 
way out ? Is there any reason why we should divide the word between 
tk and u—zarath and ustra only, especially when it makes no sense? 
Why not zarathu-stra ? Tu and thu are two of the 47 principal 
primary suffixes that were used in the ancient language to form 
derivatives? Zarathu is then quite as good and regular a form 
as any that we know of and the most doubtful suggestion of Mills* 
and Jackson'? and others that the word had acquired irregularity 
in the course of usage, is less than useless, The citation of harit&áva 


Comm. on X, 80, 3. 2 Taraporewala, Zarathushtra, p. 32. 
Mills, Gāthās in English Verbatim, Yas, 53, 8 ; p. 196. 
Taraporewala, Zarathushtra, p. 32. 
Jackson, Av. G.S., p. 322. 
Yas. XIX, 18, xxvi, 1 See Taraporewala, Zárathushtra, P: 24 
and his Selections, p, 191. 
7 V. LI pp..223, 282. 8 Av. Gr. SS. 759, 790, 794. 
9 Mill's, Dic., p. 496 (1118), IO Av. Gr, S, 869, note, 
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and harida$va does not. prove anything, for they are quite regular 
forms. Rather the fact that these are quite regular forms in Sk, 
and the word zarathushtra is found in its present form for the first 
time in the earliest record as the name ofa person who was early 
deified,? and whose name therefore, should have been very much- 
respected and cared for, totally disproves any such hypothesis. 
.Zarathushtra, therefore, means “in-fight-steadfast,” regard being had 
for the fact that it was used in very early times as a designation 
of the Chief-ruler (ratu, not Head-priest as is generally translated) of 
the Iranian Polity. It also fits in with the fact that in the Gathas 
themselves he is declared to have been sent by God in response to 
the wail of the Soul of the Cow. It may be noted here that according 
to Haug this was not the name of the prophet, but simply a title— 
Spitama being his real name, ; 

This etymology helps us in fixing the age of the prophet, 
For, we find that in the Indian tradition not only is there an 
exact counterpart of Z. having similar personal and family names 
(Pandava Yudhisthira = Spitama Zarathushtra), four brothers, descend- 
ed from Puru, worshipper of Truth, closely connected with Yama 
and the Asuras, himself said to have been connected with them 
through’ blood, his palace having been built by Asura Maya (which 
may be a Prakrit form of maga, attracted to Sk, maya, or maya) ; 
deified early (at least as regards Arjuna, even in Pāņiņi's time),* 
if not himself, at least his close companian, Krsna, being the first 
to raise the respect for the cow into religion. The noble, innocent 
beast though called aghnyā, sometimes in the Rgveda, was freely eaten, 
down to the times of the Dharma-sütras—Gau tama, xvii, 27-37 ; Apas- 
tamba, 1, 6, I7, 36-1 ; the injunetion of Vrhannàradiyam, 22, 16 
against performing its sacrifice in kaliyuga rather suppports 
Krsna’s claim to his being the fist real Gopa.5 For only 





I S. W. B. 
2 Yas, 42, 21. 3 Haug, Essays, p. 297. 
4 Panini, iv, 395íf£, cf. IHO, (1926), pp. 186-8,—a note on this 
E point by K. G. Subrahmanyam. Yudhisthira is actually mentioned 
to have been worshipped by the great Brāhmaņas, as the rsis wor- . 
shipped Indra.—Mbh., III, 26; There are the statues of the Panda- 
vas worshipped at Kuruksetra. At Allahabad near the fort, people 
worship the images of the five Pandavas, 

5 Cf Yas, 29, See also Guthrie, The Hymns of Zoroaster, p. 
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thus.can we interpret the Govardhana-lila of Krsna, who is called 
Indra of the Cows in the Puranas but Asura in the Buddhist 
literature, a suggestion which is very strongly supported by the Hari- 
vaméa, (chs, 93ff., JBORS, 1920, p. 227), which, as against all the 
Puranas, preserves a genealogy according to which Krsna was des- 
cended from an Asura Madhu, for which reason he was called Madhava 
(this word is, in my deliberate opinion, a vernacularised or sanskritised 
form of maidhydi-maonha, or may be of Mazda). Him the Atharva 
(Weber, Hist. Sk. Lit. pp. 147, 304) and the Rg-vedas (viii, 96, 13-15, so, 
taking AmSumati= Yamuna, with Sayana and agreeing with Sitanath 
Tatvabhushan, Krishna and the Puranas, p. 14) also call Asura, 
Besides, Yudhisthira was also called a Partha, suggesting connection 
with Parthia of Iran, Pandavaérestha or Pāņdavatama, almost 
exactly equal to Spitama and the “Song” of "Bhaga” (=Baga, the 
equivalent of deva in Avesta) of Krsna, has the same features to 
distinguish it from the other portion of Hindu literature ot his time,— 
Upanisads, Brahmanas ; the emphasis on action, and the right of every 
man and woman, not excluding the Südras, to receive his teachings! 
coupled with the fact that Yudhisthira’s name and also those of his 
father and brothers are not mentioned in the Brahmanas and 
his Parsi characteristics noted above,—all point out that Zarathushtra 
was turned into Yudhisthira in India, long, long after the end 
of the ministry of Krsna Candra Mādhava-Maidbvoi-maonhā of the, 
Gathas,® The latter disappears from the Iranian world after Z, 


XXII, The corresponding wail of the Indian cow occurs not in Mbh, 
or the Visnu Purana but in the Purana of Bhaga-Bhāgavata. 

1 Ency. Brit, rīth art. Zarathushtra ; Taraporewala, Zarath 
ushtra, 65-7; Yas, xxx, II, 2, 46, I2 ; See Tilak’s, Gita Rahasya, Cf, 
Gita, xii 15 ; ix, 39, 32. 


2 The story of the Iranian Religious war must have travelled — 


to India, especially as the Kurus were closely connected with the 
contending parties, This formed the nucleus of the pro-Kuru original 
epic by popular tranferenče. Later when Krgnaism gained ground pro- 
Pandava elements were introduced, Z,, who in vedic times was known 
either as Jarūtha or Ghora Angirasa, was correctly translated into 
Yudhisthira, Otherwise how to explain his total absence from vedic 
literature and the fact that the whole of the war portion of Mbh. 
is pro-Kuru and the rest pro-Pāņģava ? 
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At this time might have occurred at least some of the wars 
between Devas and Asuras referred to in the Brahmanas.2 But 
Krsna’s time is not recorded in the Puranas with any degree of exact- 
ness. The only person of his time about whom there is any exactness 
is Pariksit. (This record is another evidence of there having been 
no such war in India as is recorded in the Mahābhārata, and there 
having been no such person as Yudhisthira, for otherwise their date was 
more important to be remembered than that of Parīkgit). But in the 
‘Vedic and Brahmanical literature, Pariksit and his successor's reigns 
are very highly praised? and therefore their dates are remembered in 
the Puranas, The period from the birth of Pariksit to Mahāpadma's 
coronation is given there as IOI5 or 1050 years (Pargiter, The 
Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 58, 74). The latter event has been 
fixed, though not with exactness, in the 4th cent, B.C. (372 ? B.C), (V. 
Smith, Early History of India, 3rd ed., p. 48). This date is corroborated 
by many other dates and cannot be said to be a later invention, for it 
goes against the prevailing belief that the war took place in the begin- 
ning of the Kali era, some thing like 2500 years earlier. .In .the 
Brahmanas, Janamejaya is never mentioned as a contemporary person 
but one of the past age. Thus Krsna cannot belong to any date 
after the r4th-15th century B.C. (Ci. Jayaswal, JBORS, 1916), 
And so Zarathushtra, This is not only in accord with Geldner’s view* 


I Haug, Essays, pp. 270-1; Taraporewala, Zarathushtra, pp. 
11-2, It may be of great importance to note here that the boyhood 
legend of Krsna, about which there is almost a concensus of opinion 
among scholars, is a later development, being not found in the Mbh. 
It is found in the Shāhnāmā ; only it is there related in relation to 
Kaikhusro. Was this a still later importation? See Shahnama (Nawal- 
kishore press), pp. 129ff. ; for a brief reference, see Persia (The Story 
of the Nations), pp. 61ff. We ‘ind similarly that the story of Yayati’s 
marriage with the Asüra maidens is nowhere referred to in the 
Brahmanas or the Vedas. See Shāhnāmā, p. 102. It is to be 
remarked that this story is related of Kaikaüs, the same person (Sukra- 
carya of Indian tradition) whose daughter is in that: way said to 
have been married to Yayati, Mbh., I, chs. 77-83. Similar is the case 
with some other parts of the Mahabharata story, 

2 Atharvaveda, xx, 127, 7-10; V. I, t, pp. 520, 493-4 ; 273-4, 

* Geldner has subsequently changed his view materially, See EZ, 
P» 18, n, 2,—Ed. i 
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, but is supported by the cuneiform record of Assyria, where Assara 
Mazās, Asura Mazda, on all accounts a word coined by CatnthusatoN 
appears on a record of about 1500 B.C,* 
. The conclusion at which, therefore, we arrive is as follows :—' 
Z.'s date after the 8th cent, B.C, is impossible, but béfore the 8th 
cent, B.C, certain, and in the 15th cent. B.C, most probable, 


JAINATH Po 


On some fiscal terms occurring in the Ancient 
Indian Land-grants 
I 


Hiranya 


In the Ancient Indian inscriptions recording the royal grants of 
land at least from the end ofthe 5th century onwards? a clause 
is frequently found to the ‘effect that the donation is made with the 


1 Moulton, ERPP, pp. 57, 73. The discovery of the inscription 
cannot disprove the otherwise most probable view that Mazdah is the 
special revelation of Z. It would simply fix the date of Z. (Cf, my 
essay—Krsņaism and Zoroastrianism). For the originally anti-Vedic 
character of Bhagavatism, see Canda, The Indo-Aryan Races, pp. 
98-107. l 

Abbreviations ` explained :-—VI=Vedic Index; IHQ=Indian 
Historical Quarterly; ERPP-Early Religious Poetry of Persia ; 
Rel, Ved.=Keith's Religion and Philosophy, of the Veda; 
HV = Harivaméa ; Alt, Ind. = = Alterthumskunde (Indische) ; EZ = Early 
Zoroastrianism ; Moulton, Dic.- Dictionary (of the Gathas) ; Mbh = 
Mahabharata; IHT 2 Indian Historical Tradition. Av. Gr.=Avesta 
Grammar ; VGS= = Vedic Grammar for Students ; Yas. = = Yasnas of the 
Avesta; S. W, B. Sanskrit Wörterbuch ; HPD=Hadivala, Paris of. 
Ancient India ; VP = Vigņu Purana. 

2 One of the earliest land-grants mentioning the term Zzamya 
is the Khoh copper-plate inscription of the Uccakalpa Maharaja 
177 GE 


4967 AC (Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions no. 14). 


Jayanatha, dated 
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Airawya and other dues of the king, while the inhabitants of the 
village (or part of the village) in which the land is situated are 
required to pay to the donee thenceforth the customary kiranya and 
other revenues, Hiranya as a revenue term occurs likewise in the 
Rajadharma and Nīči sections of the Smritis and Puranas (cf. Gaut. X, 
25, Vigņu III, 24, Manu VII, 130, Agnipurāņa ccxiii, 27 etc). The 
Arthašāstra, though it does not include Žžraņya in its regular list 
of constituents of the body of income (āyašarīram),! tefers to it 
asa branch of the king’s revenue, Thus in the chapter. relating to 
the duties of the Samaharta (“Collector-General,” *Obereinnehmer")? 
we are told that this officer should prepare a written record (uzčandha) 
specifying zxier alia the contributions payable by the villagers 
severally and collectively under the heads of grain, domestic animals, 
hiranya, forced labour and so forth. In. the traditional story of 
the origin of kingship recorded by the Arthašāstra* the people having 
chosen Manu, the son of the Sun, as their king, fix 4 of the crops, ys 
of merchandise as well as Ažraņya as his share. In the similar 
story. that has been preserved. in the Mahabharata* the people, 
having obtained Manu as their king by the favour of the god Brahma, 
Pro to pay. him 3, of domestic animals as well as Azrapya and 
ty of crops. 

The meaning of the term Azvanya in the above contexts has 
not yet been satisfactorily solved, It has been most often translated 
as 'gold',5 though. other explanations have also been suggested.? 
The usual translation, however, has been found to throw so little light 
upon its specific character that various attempts have been made 
further to solve the mystery, Thus it has been suggested in connexion 
with the occurrence of the term in the Smritis that it is either 'a 


ī Ibid, Il, 6. i i 2 Ibid., II, 35. ` 

3 Ibid., I, 13. ` 4 XII, 67,17-32. 

5 CE. the trs, of Bühler i in SBE II, p. 227, Ibid, XXV, p. 237, Jolly 
Ibid. VII, p. 16, Fleet, G.I., p. 124 ; Shamasastry, Arthašāstra tr, 2nd 
ed, p. 173; Meyer, Das Arthasistra des Kautilya, p. 225, Also cf, 
„N. G. Majumdar (Inscriptions of Bengal, part III, Rajshahi, 1929), 
who translates samasta-rijabhoja-kava-hiranya-pratyayah as (with) all 
the income such as taxes and gold enjoyed by the king’. 

6 Cf. the trs. ‘payment in money’ (Kielhorn in Ep. Ind, VII, 
p. 160), ‘the tax in money’ (Senart, Ibid, pp. 61-62), and ‘tax in 

` cash’ (Vogel, Antiquities of the Chamba State, pp..167-169). 
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tax on the hoard’ or ‘a tax on the capital of the annual income’! A 
„more desperate explanation that has been offered? is that it refers 
to the right of the State to the gold and probably other mines as well, 
' The current explanation of Aivanya in the sense of gold as mention- 
ed above may be proved to be unsound on the following grounds :— 

(a) In the Smrti texts „referred to above Aramya is usually 
joined with ‘sass’ (domestic animals) and it occurs in the 
same context as the crops, trees, roots, fruits, flowers, 
leaves, grass and so forth among the recognised sources of 
the king's revenue. It therefore evidently belonged to the 
group of taxes relating to the simple agricultural and 
industrial products of a village. 

(6) In the land-grants ranya is often? conjoined with čžāga- 
bhogakara which, as we shall presently see, has to be under- 
stood in the sense of the king’s customary grain-share 
called ġkāga in the Arthašāstra and da/ in the Smrtis, 
In other cases‘ it is joined with džānya or (the king’s share 
of) the crops. Miranya, therefore, was a tax of the same 
nature as the king’s grain-share which was paid in kind, 

(c) Itis extremely improbable for a state like that contemplated 
in the Smrtis to draw part ofits normal revenue from gold 
whether we understand by it a tax on the accumulated 
hoard of the metal or a tax on the income estimated in gold 
currency.’ 

` The clue to the correct explanation of Aíranya is to be sought 
in some characteristic forms of the Indian land-revenue known to 
later times. In the medieval period of Indian history while pay- 
ments of the land-revenue (before the revenue reform of Todar 
. Mall) were made in kind, certain special classes of crops were 


1 N.C. Bandyopadhyaya, Xautilya; pp. 139, 140, 

2 See Beni Prasad, The State in Ancient India, p. 302, With 
the above may be compared Mr. R. D. Baherji's tr, of sa-kžraņya 
in some of the land-grants (e.g. Zp. Jud, XIV, no. 23. Ibid., XV, 
no. 18) as (with the right of mining) gold’, 

3 Cf. Ep. Ind, I, no. to, Ibid., II, no, 23, Ibid. III, no. 7, Ibid., 
IV, no, 29; Ibid., VII, no, 22, Ibid, XIV, no, 13 etc. 

4 Cf. Ep. Ind., I, no. 13. Ibid., IV, no. 8, Ibid., VI; no. 28, 

5 Furthermore, ‘Zivenya not only means ‘gold’ but it has also the 
general sense of any precious metal, 
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always assessed in cash.’ In the light of these examples it may 
be justifiably concluded that the ancient Acrapya was a tax of this 
nature, It was, in other words, a tax in cash levied upon certain 
kinds of crops, as distinguished from the tax in kind which was 
charged upon the ordinary crops. 


II 
Bhigabhogakara 


Like: iranya the term dhagabhogakara. may be traced in the 
„ancient Indian land-grants at least from the end of the sth century 
after Christ.?. It is not known to the literature of the Smrtis, nor 
as a revenve-term in the Arthašāstra. It has been usually taken to 
consist of three distinct items chaga, bhoga and kara and translated 
` accordingly.® A clue towards its correct interpretation is supplied 
"by a passage, in the Arthašāstra 4 where persons occupying fields 
and embanked reservoirs (seu) from private owners on condition 
of bhigabhoga are distinguished from those who hold the same on 
condition of avakraya, prakraya, adhe (mortgage) and so forth. Here 
bhagabhoga is explained by G. Šāstrī to refer to the condition of 
paying a specific share of the resulting product. We may, then, 
take dhagabhogakara as a tax (kara) of the nature of a specific portion 
of the agričultural produce payable to the king. It is, in other words, 
the king’s grain-share indicated by the terms Paga and bus in 
the Arthašāstra and the Smrtis respectively. 


Ill 


-Coravar]jam, sacauroddhavana 


The ancient Indian land-grants from the close of the 5th century 
onwards frequently contain: the clause that the donation is made 


I See Baden-Powell, Zatd-Systems. in British India, vol. 1, 
pp. 273, 274. Ch Ain-i-Akbari, ‘Blochmann and Jarrett’s tr, vol, II, 
p. 65 ; Forbes, RasMala, p. 571. 

2 See the Khoh Grant of Jayanātha mentioned above, 

3 Cf. the trs. of Mr, R, D. Banerjee (Ep. Inda XIV, no, 23; Ibid,, 
XV, no, 18, etc.) as ‘shares, right of easement taxes’, and of Vogel 
(loc. cit, pp. 167-169). On the other hand Kielhorn (E. Ind., VII, 
p. 160) translates it as 'share of the producer". 

4 Hl, g. . 
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coravas]jam, or cauravarjjaik." Fleet? translated this expression 
as ‘with the exception of the right to fines imposed upon thieves’, 
while Vogel^ took it to signify that the donee was excluded from 
the special privilege of persecution of thieves such as was connoted 
by the' term cauroddharaņa. Both these explanations may be 
shown to be untenable on the following grounds :— 

(2) The context in which the term invariably occurs shows 
that it was an immunity granted in favour of the donee 
and not a right reserved for himself by the donor, 

(4)° There is not the slightest vestige of authority to show that - 
the transfer of the rights of jurisdiction was ever contem- 
plated as possible in respect of the pious grants of land, 

(c) Whatever might have been the case with the minor offences, 
jurisdiction over thieves was not. certainly exercised by 
the village authorities. Hence the question of its transfer 
would. not arise in connexion with the grants of single 
villages or village lands mentioned in the inscriptions. 

We propose to connect the , expression. coravarjjam and its equi- 
valents with a kind of tax imposed upon the villagers for 
protection against thieves, in other words, for maintenance of the 
village police. In favour of this view may be mentioned the fact 
that the Arthašāstra? includes corarajju (‘rope for binding thieves’) in 
the list of the king’s receipts under the head country-part (rastra). Now 
is one place* we are told that while the village headman is to be 
liable for loss suffered by the caravan within the village limits, the 
superintendent of pastures (v/vi/adAya£ga) is to be responsible for loss 
on tbe village boundary, and the officer charged with arresting thieves 
(corarafjuka) is to be liable for loss in a place which is. not pasture 
land.* It is legitimate to suppose that the function of tracking 
criminals thus entrusted to the coravajjuka would entail the collec- 
tion ofafee or tax from the villagers, and that this was indicated by 
the term. corarajju, In modern times, too, the tax for the main- ` 


I1 For the earliest examples see Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, nos, ` 
21, 23, 27. “Other terms of a similar nature are coradrohavarjjam 
(G. I, no. 25, Ep. Ind, VIII, no. 28, etc.) and corarūjāpathyakāri- 
, värjjam (Ep. Ind., XI, 21, XII, 3, etc.) 

2 IL6. 3 Il, 34. 
4 A very similar rule occurs in Yajiiavalkya, II, 271, 


> 
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tenance of the village-police is a well-known institution under the 
name caukīdārī, 

In the land-grants of the Pala kings and the Rampal grant of: 
Srīcandra one of the clauses is that the grant is made with the 
cauroddharaņa. This expression was understood by Vogel! to 
mean that the special privilege of persecution of thieves correspond- 
ing to the zxfaugtheof of Old English law was conferred upon the 
donee, Another explanation is suggested by Mr. N, G. Mazumdar 
_ who translates the expression? as ‘with police- "protection. Both these 

interpretations are unsatisfactory. As we have already observed, 
there is no authority for the supposition that the grant of rights 
of jurisdiction was ever contemplated in the case of holders of pious 
grants, Again, there seems to be no reason why the privilege of 
protection should be conferred only upon such classess of persons. More- 
over, the ceuroddkaraņa is mentioned in a list of oppressions (pidanas) 
from which exemptions are granted to the donee in the inscriptions of 
Ratnap&a and Indrapāla, kings of Prāgjyotiga, while an inscription 
of king Balavarman specifies that the land assigned to the donee 
is not to be entered by a number of oppressors among whom are 
included the cauroddkavantha.® In accordance with the explanation 
of coravarjjam given above, we propose to take cauroddkaraņa 
to mean that the tax for maintenance of the village police was 
assigned to the donee along with the land itself. 


IV 
Dasiparidha, patciparidha 


A frequent clause contained in the ancient Indian land grants 
from the beginning of the seventh century onwards,* is that the land 





1 Loc, cit, p. 129. Cf. Mr. R. D, Banerjee’s translation of 
cauroddharaņa (Ep. Ind., XIV, no. 23 ; Ibid., XV, no. 18) with right of 
extirpation of robbers. 

2 Loc.cit. 

3 JASB, 1896-1897. The grants of Balavarman, Ratnapāla and 
Indrapāla are assigned by Hoernle dates approximating to 990, 1010-50 
and 1060 A. C, respectively, 

4 One of the earliest recorded instances containing this clause 
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605-6 AC. For the fuller forms see Æp, 


is the Maitraka grant dated 
Indy UI, 9,36, VII, etc, 
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is granted to the donee sadašūparādka or in the fuller form sadanda- 
dašāparādha, This expression was taken by Fleet? to imply the 
donee's right to the proceeds from fines for the commission of ten 
offences by the villagers, Fleets’ éxplanation has been followed by 
all later writers, The only difference of opinion on this point has 
' centred upon the list of specific offences referred to in the clause in 
question. Fleet himself held it to consist of 3 specified sins 
of the body, 3 of the mind and 4 of speech. On the other hand, Jolly? 
connected it with a list of ten grave offences mentioned by Narada, 
while Hiralal? identified it with a series of ten offences mentioned in 
the Šukranīti (III, 6).* A recent writer,* after justly pointing out the 
improbability of offences of the mind being made the subject of legal 
punishment, prefers to take the phrase in the sense of judicial fines 
in general Leaving these minor points out of account the fundamental 
objection that may be urged against Fleet's interpretation of daéapara- 
dha is that there is no authority for the view that the grant of rights 
of jurisdiction to holders of religious grants was contemplated in the 
ancient times, The phrase undoubtedly stands for a kind of income 
accruing to the king from the villages, since the Cambay grant of 





the Rāstrakūta Govinda IV dated se faka, includes the income 


from dasüparüdha with the contributions in grain and domestic 
animals in a list of the king’s receipts (už$atpi). Its precise nature 
in relation to the royal endowments of land is indicated by a Nepal 
grant of the 6th or 7th century recording a king’s dedication of a 
village toa certain Buddhist establishment,’ There the privileges 
conferred upon the donee are declared among other things to com- 
prise that in case of commission of the five offences, such as theft, 


1 Gupta Inscriptions, p. 189 ti. 

2 Recht und Sitte, Eug. tr., 5. 270. 3 Ep. Ind, X, p. 47 n. 

4 To the above add B,C. Mazumdar (/BORS, 1916, p. 53 n), 
who, after mentioning that the phrase was till lately in vogue in 
permanent leases in the Sonepur State, quotes the opinion of some to 
the effect that it included “adultery, assault, defamation and offences 
.relating to village roads and water reservoirs," 

5 Beni Prasad, The State, p. 303. 

6 Ep. Ind, Vil, p.36 (Kielhorn’s list of South Indian Inscrip- 
tions, no. 91). i 

7 See Sylvain Lévi, Ze Nepal, III, Inscr, no, XX. 
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adultery, murder, complicity and so forth, the person alone of the 
delinquent is to be seized by the kings’ officers. It would thus appear 
that the terms daéüparüdha and paticiparadha in the ancient grants 
involved a remission of penalties for the commission of traditional lists 
of offences by the villagers. 


U, N, GHOSHAL 


Ravana and His Tribes 


In my two articles on the Aboriginal Names and the Aboriginal 
Tribes in the Ramayana, an attempt has been made to elucidate the 
language and the customs of the Vānaras and the Raksasas and. the 
former have been identified with the Savaras and other Mūndāri 
tribes of the modern times, It was not possible then to say much 
about the Raksasas of Lanka, of whom the epic gives a fuller account. ` 
In this paper I propose to study the ways of life of these men and 
show how some of the tribes now living in the hills and jungles 
of the Central Provinces still maintain the ways of life of the Raksasas, 

Before the customs and manners of the people of Lanka are taken 
up for study, it is but necessary to give a little attention to the 
physical features of their lord whom tradition pictures as an un- 
natural being with ten heads and twenty arms. The clan of Laika 
derived their importance in the story mostly from their leader. All the 
great performances he is said to have achieved are attributed to his 
ten heads and arms of double that number, It is therefore essential 
to observe if the epic really supports this popular belief; it is only an 
unfounded notion that has somehow caught the minds of the people 
of India," i 

The epic contains the description of Rāvaņa in all situations, 
There are given the pictures of Ravana asleep, and Ravana dead ; 


1 The notion has taken such deep root that it has found its 
way into art, It has become a convention, Any crooked picture of a 
human being with ten faces is taken to represent Ravana. Even an 
illiterate person recognises the figure of Ravana. 
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Ravana on his throne in the council Chamber and Ravana in his car 
fighting with his enemies are truly depicted in it, A study of these 
pictures, especially of his appearance in sleep and in death, enables 
us to know his real appearance ; for, it is admitted by our śāstras that 
a person however much he disguises his true nature at other times 
reveals himself in sleep and in death, First let us observe him when 
he was taking repose after a day's activity. 
While Hanuman was going from room to room in Ravana’s man- 
sion searching for Sita, he saw, in one apartment, the Rākgasa king 
lying at full length, sound asleep (V, r0).' 
15 - káficanàügadasannaddhau dadarša sa mahātmanah/ 
viksiptau rakgasendrasya bhujāv indradhvajopamau// 
.16 airavatavisanagrair āpīdana-krta-vraņau/ 
vajrollikhita-pīnāmsau visqu-cakra-pariksatau// . 
17. pīnau samasujatamsau saügatau balasamyutau/ 
.  sulakgana-nakhaigusthau svaüguliyaka-laksitau// 
18 samhatau parighākārau vrttau karikaropamau/ 
viksiptau AE paūica-Sīrgāv ivoragau// 


22 tābhyām sa c m bhujābhyām raksase$varah// 


In this description every word employed to picture the arms is 
used in dual number, which shows that they were only two in number, . 
In the same passage, his head is szid to be only one. 

tasya ráksasa-rájasya ni$cakrāma mahāmukhāt : 
. here ‘mukha? is singular ; and also 

mukutenapavrttena kundalojvalitananam ; 
here 'ēxax47n" also is. singular, Because there was only one face, he 
must have only one head and one neck. While sleeping, Ravana , was 
seen with one head and two arms alone. How did he appear when 
` he lay dead in the battle-field? His brother, Vibhisana, seeing him 
said (VI, 112) : z 

3 viksipya dirghau niśceşțtau bhujav angadabhisitau/ 

makutenāpavrttena bhāskarākāravarcasā// 

Bhujau and its adjective are in the dual number and makutena 

in the singular. . 


1 The Vālmīki Ramayana edited and published by T. R, Krish- 
namacbarya of the Madhva Vilas Book Depot, Kumbakonam, has been 
consulted to prepare this paper, 
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Ravana’s wives rush into the field and falling on his body lament 
(10). One of them ‘anke birah krtvā ruroda, mukhamikgatt, Here 
&irah and mukham are in the singular number. Another of his wives 
laments : 

`o 'upahrtya ca bhujau UN hatasya vadanam drstva’. 

Bhujau is dual and vadanam is singular. 

Mandodari, his principal wife, laments describing his face 

(VI, 114, 36): 

Kirita-kütoj-jvalitam tāmrāsyam diptakundalam/  : 

«sīka . T Series vaktram na bhrajate// 

Asyam and vaktram are both in the singular number, In the 
pictures of “Ravana asleep’ and ‘Ravana dead,’ he is shown with one 
head and two arms like an ordinary human being. In waking moments, 
he might appear differently. It is necessary to observe how he is depict- 
ed while he was active. 

After Ravana had aésenied -himself to Sita in the Pafica-vati 
cottage, he begins to extol himself by telling her of his glories 
and prowess. Regarding his strength he says (iii. 4 9) : 

3 udvaheyam bhujabhyam tu medinim ambare sthitah. 

Bhujübhyam is dual and therefore he had only two arms. 

Having taken Sita to Lanka, he showed his mansion, pleasure- 
gardens, jewels, etc, When he found her unmoved, he bowed to her feet 
with his head; saying (III, 56) : 

37 na cà'pi Ravanah kāūcin mirdhna,strim pranameta ha. 

«Mīūrdhnā', being singular, intimates only. one head. ln these two 
cases Ravana informs that he had only one head and two arms, 

While struggling with Jatāyu, the lord of the Rāksasas kicked 
the lord of vultures with his two fists and two legs (IIJ, 51): 

40 mustibhyàm caraņābhyām ca grdhrarajam apothayat. 

_ When Hanuman was about. to accost Sita in the Ašoka grove, 
he saw some lights approach and concealed himself in the foliage of 
the tree on which he had perched. Amidst the procession, Ravana 
was seen and was at once identified to be the person seen sleeping 
in the apartment in the mansion (V, 18) : 

30 so'yam eva pura Sete puramadhye grhottame, 

This is a sufficient guarantee that Ravana was unchanged when he woke 
up. The number of his limbs remained the same as when he was 
asleep. 

Hearing Sità curse him for his misbehaviour, Ravana looked at 
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her: with angry eyes, Here the word for eyes is used in the dual 
number (V, 22): à; 
23 vivrtya nayane krüre Jānakīm anvavaiksata, 
„and in the succeeding verses, the words for arms and ear-rings (dhuja- 
bhyan and kundalabhyam) are used in the dual number alone : ; as 
he is said to have only two. ear-rings and two eyes it is certain that 
he had one head only, i ' 
When Hanumān was captured by Indrajit and was taken cis 
to the presence of Ravana, the vānara saw the king of Raksasas shining 
with 'ézrobhir daSabhil which cannot be taken to signify ten-heads ; 
for, immediately afterwards Ravana is said to shine with d'ürpa- 


candribha-vaktrena (V, 49, 7). Here vaktreņa being singular signi- - 


fies only one face. Had he really ten heads, he ought ‘to have been 
said to shine with ten faces, 

Similarly in the description of Ravana as he appeared to Sürpa- 
nakhā, when she ran to Lanka to report about the ignominy done to 
her and the destruction of the Raksasas in the Janasthāna, it is said, 
(III, 32) that he was with 'utmšatibkujam, dašagrīvam ; but it cannot 
be taken to mean twenty arms and ten heads as in the same passage 
he is said to havē two arms : i 

nivārayati bahubhyam yah Sailasikharopamah. 

"Even at the time of war, he is described with one head only. When 
Ravana came into the battle-field for the first time, Rama asks 
Vibhisana (VJ, 59) who he was : 

26 - asau kirītī calakundalasyo nagendra-Vindhyopamabhima- 
kāyah. 

During the fight that ensued Nila is said to have performed 
a darice from Ravana’s head to the top of the standard post and 
from the latter on.to his head (VI, 59) : 

81 dhvajagre dhanusaá cāgre kirītāgre cd tam harim, 
Here 'kiritagre' being singular suggests only one crown and conse- 
quently one head. Even in the final duel with Rama, he is said to 
have only one head ; and when it had been cut off by Rāma's arrow, 
immediately another of the same size, form and appearance, is said 
to have grown in that very place. Every time it had been struck 
off, at once another stood up in that same place. At last quite 
vexed and tired, Rama sent an arrow into the heart e Rāvaņa and 
` killed him (VI, 107): 

54 Rāvaņasya Siro asī 

_tacchirah patitam bhūmau drstam lokais tribhis tadā// 
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27 tasyaiva sadršam cānyad Ravanasyotthitam &irah/ 
tat ksipram ksiprahastena Ramena ksripra-kāriņā// 
28 dvitiyam Ravanasira $chinnam samyati Sayak aih/. 
chinnamatram tu tacchirsam punar anyat pradrsyate// 
29 tadapyašani-samkāšais chinnam Rāmeņa sayakaih// 
(VI, III) 16 chikgepa paramāyattas tam Saram marma-ghātinam// 
18 bibheda hrdayam tasya Ravanasya duratmanah// 
I9 rudhiraktah sa vegena jivitantaxarah Sarah/ 
Rāvaņasya haran prāņān viveša dharanitalam// 


Then, 22 gatāsūr bhīma-vegas tu nairtendro mahadyutih/ 

papata syandanad bhümau Vrtro vajrahato yatha// 

It has already been seen that the corpse had only one head and 
two. arms, It is strange to observe that, in this description of the 
duel, not even once is; Rama said to have chopped off even one arm 
of Ravana; perhaps it was not the object of the poet to say that 
Rama’s purpoze was to disable the Raksasa, but to destroy him 
altogether. 

„From these evidences it is confirmed: that Ravana had one head 
and two arms like any human being. The notion that he had ten 
heads and twenty arms: must have been the result of certain inter- 
polators; who, misconceiving the significance of such appellations as 
dasagriva and dašāsya of the Raksasa lord, had inserted into the 
text of the poem passages or expressions to propagate the meaning 
which they had trusted to be true. These interpolations which had 
grown into the body of the poem before any scholar thought of writing 
a commentary led the commentators to proceed on the lines indicated 
by those interpolations. When Rāma-cult grew, everything concerned 
with Rama lost its mundane colour and acquired that superhuman 
gloss that generally attaches to the life of all great men—men 
that had done good to the world at large and attained godhead, 
Thus Ravana was made into a demon. of ten heads on the unauthen- 
ticated meaning given to dašagrīva and dašāsya found used to name 
Ravana in the original poem. Now since it is discovered that the 
poem does not vouchsafe that meaning. but confirms that the king 
of the Rākgasas had only one head and two arms, the real significance 
of those names has to be investigated into in future. 

As the study of words is very greatly helped by the ways of 
life followed by the inhabitants of Lanka, it is but meet that the 
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latter should bz taken up here. A careful study of the epic shows 
how faithfully Valmiki depicted the habits of a living people when 
he described Lanka end its inhabitants. The chief points that 
ethnologists consider for a study of a tribe or clan are found painted in 
word-pictures. The house and the village planning, the social and 
family life, the marriage customs, the funeral ceremony and the 
superstitions are all pictured, true to life, in the poem. When these 
_ are fully elucidated it becomes possible to identify these Rākgasas with 
the tribes that are living in modern India. 

In the Ramayana, three septs of Raksasas are found mentioned. 
Viradha represents one sept and Kabandha represents the sept called 
the Danavas. Kabandha himself says (III, 71, 7) : 

Sriyā virajitam putram Danos tvam viddhi Laksmaņa. M 
These Dānavas are said to be one of the classes mentioned as pirva- 
devas in the Nāmaliūgānušāsana. They were hostile to the Lanka 
tribe of Raksasas, because Ravana is designated as ‘danavadeva 
Satrul! (VI, 59, 143) and 'kantāram dinavendrinim’. With regard to 
these two tribes, except funeral customs, nothing else are given in the 
poem. With the help of that datum, I have identified them with the 
peoples living now in India (Aboriginal Tribes in India, ‘Man in India," 
vol, 5, nos, 1 and 2). 

The Rāksasas of Laika are fully dealt with in the epic. The 
house-construction and the town-planning together with the village 
gods are found described in the Sundara-kanda. A study of this ex- 
poses a good deal of the social life of the Raksasas and the poet has 
described it as understood by a foreigner. 

When Hanuman went to the gate of the city of Lanka, which was 
walled all round, he was challenged by the guardian angel whose 
name was Lanka (V, 3, 45): (Aham tu nagari Lanka svayam eva 
plavaüngama). 

But he beat her down, and while expiring she told him that the Self- 
existent had told her : 

47 yada tvam vanarah ka$cid vikramad vašam anayet/ 

tada tvayā hi vijfieyau raksasam bhayam āgatam// 
Because this guardian angel had been vanquished, the city became 
vulnerable not only to Hanuman but to the vānara hordes afterwards, 
Such guardians are not said to have existed either in Ayodhya, the 
chief city of Koala, or in Kigkindhya, the city of the vànaras, This is a 
pecular feature of the Rakgasa capital alone, 

Of the tribes living in the hills and jungles of the Central Provinces 
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it is the Kui—Gond tribes that establish a guardian goddess in every 
village, At the entrance into the village is installed the god called 
the Nisin Pennu. It is represented by a round oval shaped stone of 
about 6 to 9 inches in height and it is placed under a tree at the gate, 
That it may not be meddled with by idlers, it is covered with a heap 
of stones arranged in the form of a dome, They believe that, if thís 
Pennu is removed from that place, or in any way damaged, some evi! 
would befall the village. Either an epidemic would break out or 
the crops wonld fail. On every festive occasion, the villagers make 
offerings to this goddess so that she may protect them and their wives 
and children. Ni$an means the emblem ; so she is the emblem of the 
village, or in the words of Valmiki, she is the ‘gramah svayam eva’. 

Passing beyond this, we go into the village in which the houses 
are built in parallel rows leaving streets between them, At the head 
of the main street which is broader than any other in the village, 
is the residence of the headman. A wall or a fence runs all 
round it and is provided with a gate opening into the middle of the 
street. Within this enclosure are houses to serve the needs of the 
family. The kitchen, the store, the bed-room, the cattle shed, are 
all provided for. The garden is behind the dwelling houses and a 
space is set apart within the enclosure for all the villagers to enjoy 
drinks on festive occasions. 

The Kuis are very fond of intoxicating drinks and they use several 
kinds of liquors, Dried mohua flower yields a drink which is much 
praised by these tribes, Ragi or other kind of grain is fermented and a 
liquor is distilled. Fermented porridge of ragi, called ‘onda’ is an 
essential item at every festival. It gives a very strong intoxication ; 
those who drink it become so intoxicated that they even commit 
murders, A fermented mixture of honey and water also is much liked. 
The Kuis also drink toddy drawn from the sago palm (caryota urem) 

Along with these drinks they like to have some kind of animal 
food. On ordinary days goats and fowls supply dishes; but on 
festive occasions, buffaloes, cows. and pigs are slaughtered ; all kinds 
of birds except the crow, which they consider to be their friend, are 
eaten by them. Animals from the smallest reptile to the biggest 
buffalo, with the exception of the dog and the jackal, are eaten. 

Women wear a great variety of neck-ornaments made of beads, 
cowries or trinkets; bangles and wristlets are worn from the wrist 
to the elbow; anklets of the S type adorn their feet while every toe 
is provided with ornaments made to suit each toe. Similarly the 
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fingers also are furnished with rings. Bunches of small metallic bells - 
are inserted into the rings of the toes. so that when they-walk or dance 
a pleasant chime is made, . : Los 

"This is in outline the life that one sees in a Kui village. On festive 
days there will be a greater bustle and a more elaborate ornamen- 
tation. Such was the aspect presented to Hanuman by Lanka. It 
was on the night when the moon was in the first quadrature, that 
Rama’s messenger had roamed through the streets of the Raksasa 
city (v, 5, 5, vibhati candrah paripiirnasyigah). The whole town is 
described to be active,. It may be inferred that preparations for a 
great festival that had to take place on the next full moon day 
might have been going on when Hanuman entered the town. 

At first he passed through the main street wherein he saw houses 
of different shapes and forms, While going along he heard men 
singing and women dancing, keeping time. to the music by drums 
. and flutes, Sorcerers were droning hymns which were heard like Vedic 
hymns chanted by the Aryan priests, Passing on in this way he came 
to the end of the street and found the main gate in the boundary 
wall of the mansion of Ravana. Entering it he observed (V, 6): 

"36. šibikā vividhākārāh......... šas a 

lata-grhani citrani citrašālāgrhāņi ca// 

krīdā-grhāņi cānyāņi daru-parvatakani ca/ 
kāmasya grhakam ramyam divagrhakam eva ca// 
(kāmasya ca grham divyam divagrhakam eva ca//) 

Here ‘Sibikah’ means structures. They are all enumerated in l 
the succeeding lines. : ‘Dāru-parvataka’ being associated with ‘krida- 
grham’ has been understood ‘to signify a kind of pleasure house. 
But the words forming the compound mean ‘hillocks of wood’, 
"Dāru”? means wood. Vessels made of wood are mentioned as daru- 
pātrāņi (VI, 114, 114). ‘Daru’ is understood to mean fuel. Pieces 
of wood intended for fuel are stacked in the form of hillocks or 
towers; it is a common sight in every village in this Agency. 
. As it rains abundantly in these parts, it becomes a necessity to 

stack fuel as a provision for the rainy season, during which time it 

is not possible to secure even one piece.of dry wood. As it was after 

the rains that Hanuman went to Lañkā, it is but reasonable that he 
saw such piles of fuel. 

Then he examined apartment after apartment witl, the hope of 

. finding out Rama’s wife. He first entered the main hall and did nof 

find her there. Thence he passed on into the sleeping rooms in which 
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he found Ravana stretched in deep slumber ; his principal wife was 
found in the same state; Ravana’s other wives were all seen lying in 
different postures and poses, Not finding Sità in these rooms he 
passed on into the drinking ground (pānabhūmi), where he saw, 

Fair women sleeping on the ground 

- Where wearied with the song, perchance, 

The merry game, the women dance, ` 

Each girl with wine and sleep oppressed, 

Had sunk her drooping head to rest, 

There deftly mixed with salt and curd 

Was meat of. many a beast and bird, 

„Of kid, porcupine and hare 

The dainties of the sea and air (Griffith). 

The town-planning and the social life are the same for the 
Rakgasas.and the Kuis. The description of Ravana’s wives sleeping 
with their ornaments disturbed and deranged is a true picture of 
Kui women lying down deep drunk, 

In this connection the war dress of the Ralgasas deserves mention, 
When Ravana went to the battlefield for the first time, he is 
said to have been followed by beings with faces of the tiger, the horse, 
the camel, the stag and other animals (VI, 59, 24) 

"yaiš caiga. nanavidha-ghoraripair-vyaghr = ostranagendra- 
mrgasvavaktraih, 
bhütair-vrto bhāti vivrtta-netraihe el 
These were the Rakgasa soldiers wearing masks resembling the faces 
of wild beasts, This was one of the several ways in which the 
inhabitants of Lanka terrified their enemies or the peaceful settlers 
of the Dandaka forest. 

The Kui tribesmen also have the custom of wearing masks with 
faces representing a wild animal or wearing bison or stag horns on 
their. heads. In former times they used to wear this dress during 
` the time of war, but now they wear it during festive occasions and 
dances, , 5s 
J “The/war dress ofthe Khonds is elaborate and consists of a leather 
Cuirass in front and à flowing red cloak, which with an arrangement 
of bison horns and peacock’s feathers is supposed to strike awe into 
the beholders’ minds” (Thurston’s Castes and Tribes, vol. III, p, 364). 
The peacock feathers worn by the Ganjam maliah Khonds seems to 
have been borrowed from the Savaras that live in their midst, It, 
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does not form part of the attire of the tribes of Khonds living in 
the other parts of the Eastern Ghats. 

“For dances.........stag and bison horns are also worn on the 
heads of some” (Central Provinces Gazetteers: Chhatisgarh Feuda- 
tory States, p. 51). 

The Bonda Porajas who live in the south-western jungles of the 
Vizagapatām Agency also wear bison horns on their beads during 
the time of dances. Wearing of horns on the head or masking the 
face with animal faces is purely a custom of the Dravidians, especially 
of the classes that belong to the family to which the Kuis and their 
allied tribes belong. This kind of costume is also represented in 
ancient sculptures and in the modern pageantry of the civilized 
communities of India, 

The sculpture on Plate XXX of the History of Fine Art 
in India shows the war dress similar to the one described in the 
Ramayana. But for the figures of the three soldiers, the sculpture 
. can doubtlessiy be taken to represent a group of masked dancers. 
The combination of the unmasked armed men with the armed 
maskers, affirms that the panel shows a group of soldiers going to 
battle. The Ramayana informs that the Raksasa army was composed 
of both masked and unmasked fighting men. The double-edged 
short sword in the hand of one masked figure and the knotted mace 
in the hand of the other are a clear evidence against this identification 
with the peaceful monks, The unmasked figures-show by their low 
nasal ridges and the high cheek bones that they represent a people : 
that belong to the Kui tribes, This panel clearly intimates that the 
Dravidian classes had the custom of appearing in such costumes at 
the time when the Gandhara art was flourishing. 

The Tongsa Lama Dance shown in the picture on page 19 of the 
Indian Pictorial Education, vol. 1, no, 3, shows some masked dancers. 
The head gears of these maskers are similar to those worn by the 
Kui tribes during the time of amusement, "This custom might have 
been adopted from the Dravidians who had originally inhabited the 
country. The very name of Bhutan (=Bhitasthdna) is an undeniable 
evidence of its early occupation by a Dravidian tribe that are called 
Bhütas in Sanskrit literature. That costume which was originally 
intended to strike terror into their enemies’ hearts became adopted’ 
in time for peaceful amusements, 

The Rākgasas, not only to terrify their enemies but also to deceive 
others, appeared in different shapes and forms by change of costume, 
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í It appears that a Rakgasa "could" tnarry Any woma, "inarried ` or 
“unmarried, and that” marriage consisted in břihgiñg away’ the: ‘woman 
from among her relatives : 

i " bahvinam uttama-strinam: āhartānāmī' itástatah/ 

^ In the slééping apártment Hanuman saw (V, 9, 69- 76) | 
ra Ajargi-pitr-daitya-gandharvanam c ca yositah/_ 

"i rakgasātņ "čābhavāit kanyas tasya kātnavāšan gata) 
” yūiddiiā-kānieiiā tah sarva Ravaneria hrtáli striyah/ " 

With a desire to ‘have’ a, pretext to. “fight hé brought’ away the 
dámsels' by ‘force, "When ‘their parerits , ‘came. ‘to ‘obstruct; he fought 
with" thém ‘and ‘drove ‘them away. "Separated from’ their kith and kin, 
“what could the damsels do biit yield to the lūst of their abductor ? ` 

Mandodari, Rávana's principal wife, lamenting over ‘his! corpse 
said (Vi, 114, 54) bi iztikai 

devasura- npkanyānām abártarám atas: tātalj. ' 

When “Ravana ‘consulted ' his counsellors ' ‘as to "what he should: do, 
‘since “Sita,” ‘however much she had beein, tenipted, refused” to, share 
his bed; 'they ` ‘advised him, as he was a strong’ man to ‘follow the 
example of the cock- fowl (vt; 13, 4): Ar. e 
7" 7" Dalat kukkuta-vrttena vartasva, su- "mahábala,' 

These instances show that abduction” of” girls was the’ law’ òf 
marriage amongst the Rākģasas. ‘So long " ‘as ‘unmarried’ girls were 
brought away there was no trouble. ` But” whēri married women 
"were so “treated, ‘he. had to fight. Iti is ; sdid that he had fought with 
Taksaka and brought away his wife GI, 32- 13) EE ši 

"Takģakasya priyam bharyam parajitya jahara yah] 

The ‘parents ' ot brothers do not care šo much for their’ daughters 

or He as husbands do for, „their wives,” When he brought, away 


um 
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' was “defeated” and *drivēn' back, because Ravana was stronger “than 
Taksaka; * The" parents of the girls of marriageable age did not ‘care 
to waste their energy; because, their daughters must marry some one ; ; 
why not Rāvaņa be that some one? He was too strong for them 
“to fight with and wealthier than any person living. in” those days. 
Būt thé hūsbands did not allow their wives to be so easily taken 
away, Ravana was challenged by Takgaka: but being ‘of inferior 
strength, Ravana could ‘easily repel him, But he could not deal so 
easily "with Rāma ; he had been warned by Mārīca. regarding the 
strength of Rama ; ‘end the destruction of the Janasthana Rākgasas 
by Rāghava, single-handed, had been a severe intimation of the 
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"pfov Wess of thE Iksvaku prince; ^^ ‘Bat! Kāvdņ jaiai! iot: pay heed to these 
wat nings and took; away ‘Sita. He was! ‘aware! ‘tat his‘ wn ‘men of Lanka 


Eg riot‘ ‘approve "of: liis action?" "THEE Was thie’ reáson why he had 
“Not Consulted « any of ‘thei’ before he! siàrted t ‘on the: adventure. When 


tuto 


Rai With "his "Vanara hordé "Bēsčigēd his capital, ‘he could not avoid 
Á calling™ the” ‘council of war and tell’ hig wartiors Gf the cause of this 
ange add ‘request them to’ cinder? measures | to ‘retain Sita for 
illt An nd, “to drive "away" the“ -inivadlels.” ' Kumbhakarna, 'Rāvaņa's 
"Brother, ` ‘faulted’ him that “he” had’ "gt "een ' ‘consulted when ‘he 
‘stealthily brought away’ "Rāma's" “consort” ‘fromthe Paūcavatī; yet 
He eghsented: to’ defend "Lanka “and! its king (vi, 12, 30). Mandodarī 
complained, that Ravana had. a heeded the advice of the elders 


“wi, Tüpj67 78) “All thesé people | 'Gisipptoved 6 ‘of the’ action of Ravana, 
“not Because it was contiary to the custom Of their tribe, but because the 


t 
‘Rusband of thie Woman was a man of ‘acknowledged valour, Had Rama 
been a ‘person of | ‘inferior prowess, there’ ' would: not have been even 
"one "išsentidnit" ' foice: in’ Labká: “Every” Sane’ person in Lanka could 


“understand,” “From! the’ way | Rämä Had Vanquished Khara and Bis follow- 


ith ORo A m 


inoz ae Rat Ds 
ama was ot superior \ valouz, 


hie th at 
! The T 'midiHago of” the’ Kuis” Coriéist? ^d "the' idni bringing away by 


ļa «1 hj 
GE he N "Woman he loves." TIE ‘the "wed is “brought away to the 


m ‘nae fibüse]' they become’ ‘man and wife” : "Ín Savage : societies marital 
"ions Were generally effected by "die violent capture of" the woman. 


"By' dered these ‘captiies have VBēcdtti ie”triendiy" ‘ores; and have 
dias in’ ‘peaceful ‘ekogainy, «retāiitig "the"dītčient" ‘custom’ only in 
‘the tdtdihoniāl form” (Thurston's 5 ciis ‘and Tribes; ‘vol. 111, D. 387). ` 

It was this violent union that Ada | siiggested’ by *balàt: kukkuta- 
vrtti”, but Rāvara' "said that" HE ebüld" rit * “adopt that means in 
this case as head” ‘been! urse agg? Bfalittā for “having committed 
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violence on Pufijakasthalt.” "This dely inight eter to a social reform 
introduced" into' the "Rakgasa * ‘énnihitity at that time, The need 
“of such‘ a ‘téform’ inight have beet’ felt ‘both - by the harm done to the 
girl Card! the' "example presented’ to! "thér by' the more civilized Aryan 
Communities; "Dhe savagery is given up now, but the: carrying away 
“of the: ‘girl ‘and’ the fighting ale still *Yeligiouisly’ ‘bserved, Even after 
“the i marriage“ Has been arranged’: by tlie" "patēnts, the young man lies 
sā: ambush” on the ‘path along which tie: bridē'is ēxpected to go alone 
"or^ ‘accompanied ' by friends "of" her" (wn sex, and pounces on her 
“and -carries ‘her: off to his house, "She tesists much but is very soon over- 


"Powered by him.” * Hearing of! 'this) Hier Kīth and’ kin: run to the house 
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of the bridegroom and a fight ensues between the two parties, When 
both parties are tired, the feast and other formalities commence, 

In more civilized classes, the bride is held by the hand and her 
people pretend as if they were fighting with the party of the bride- 
groom, In highly civilized communities, as those of the Telugus and 
the Tamils, some article, instead of the bride, is carried away by 
the bridegroom from the house of the bride, This is a formality 
religiously observed after the Segahoma rites have been finished, 
. Thus amongst the Dravidian communities in India, the system 
of the Raksasa Marriage is seen in all stages from its violent 
to the most harmless form of the substitution of an article for the 
bride, 

After the bride or the substituted article has been carried off by force 
and the formality of fight is gone through, the giving of presents 
takes place. Now in these days; the presents and their value are. 
settled beforehand and are paid before the bridegroom runs away 
with the bride, Ali these presents, whether they be clothes, ornaments, 
grain, or cattle, seem to have been originally intended as an induce- , 
ment to the woman to consent to live with the man. Gradually some 
of them became transferred to the bride’s parents and brothers, The 
habit of inducing the bride to live with her abductor by giving her 
valuable things seems to have been in vogue even in the time of 
Ravana. After he had carried away Sita to Lanka, he showed her 
all his wealth and splendour and offered to make her the queen of 
all his kingdom, When he approached her, while she was in the 
Ašoka grove (v, 20, 17f.) he again told her that he would make her 
the queen of all his wealth and added, 

“The broad rich earth will I o’errun, 

And leave no town unconquered, none, 

Then of the whole an offering make 

To Janak, dear, for thy sweet sake” (Griffith), 

The abductor must make the bride and her parents happy. It is 
only then that the bride would consent to marry him, The system 
of paying the bride price, which is a common custom with great 
l many tribes, seems to have resulted from the offers originally made 
to induce the woman to live with her abductor or seducer, In the primi- 
tive times, when cattle formed the medium of barter and exchange, the 
price of the bride was paid in the form of cattle, But as other things 
became substituted as media, those were included in the price paid for 
the bride, In modern times when metallic currency became common, the 
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bride is given for so many coins and. in certain families the 


parents grow rich by selling their daughter tothe man who pays 


the highest amount. This custom has gained ground amongst the 
semi-civilized poor families, But amongst the tribes that live in 
remote parts the price ofthe bride is given in kind even in these 
days. 

Now we have to study the custom prevalent amongst the Raksa- 
sas regarding the disposal of their dead. In my paper on the Aborigi- 
nal tribes in the Ramayana, it was shown that Ravana’s body was 
cremated after the Aryan fashion, because Ràma had -desired 
it. In speaking about the disposal of the body of Viradha, it was 
stated that the Sanātana-dharma of the Rakgasas was only burial. 
Kabandha's funeral was a compromise between the Rakgasa and the 
Aryan funerals, The body was burnt after the Aryan fashion and 
the burnt ashes were then buried. That there might be no need of 
conveying the ashes from the place where it had been burnt to the 
pit in which they were to be buried, the pyre was arranged in the 
pit itself and the body was burnt on it. This shows how cleverly the 
Kabandha class of the Rākgasas, the descendants of Danu, adopted the 
Aryan cremation without apparently transgressing their ancient 
custom of burial, But the case of Ravana’s tribesmen was different, 
Some had altogether given up the old ways and embraced the Aryan 
Dharma completely. Vibhīgaņa presents to us the type of a thoroughly 
aryanised Rakgasa. Another set of men, unable to resist the over- 
whelming strength of the invaders, temporarily suspended their 
natural pursuits and retired into the peaceful life of hermits; but 
whenever opportunity offered itself, they were ready to show them- 
selves out in their true colour, Marica is a type of this class, 
The majority of the Rakgasas, being secure in their stronghold of 
Lanka, scrupulously maintained their native customs, uncontaminated 
by foreign influences ; nor were they afraid of any outward chastise- 
ment. They had even tried, by opening a base of operations at 
Janasthāna, to suppress the Aryans and spread their influence in the 
whole country to the south of the Jumna, . 

Rama was not at first aware of all the ways of the Raksasas. Light 
repressive measures were thought to be sufficient to bring them into 
the right way. When the Aryan -settlers in the Dandaka forest com- 
plained to him of the havoc done to them by these cruel people, Rama 
thought that a light chastisement was enough to stop their cruelties | 
and make them live in peace with the settlers, Mārīca told Ravana 
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that he had been twice taught a lesson. by Rama and, that, consequently; 
he had, chosen to ‘end his life in, the peaceful pursuit, of a; hermit, viene 

But while living, in the "Balicavati,. Rama discovered t9. his s, dismay, 
that, all; his repressive, measures, had 1 no effect on the cre] way. of, these, 
man-eating. inhabitants of the, forest, When -Khara, with, all his. followers. 
came against him, he killed them all to a man Sand thought that, 
_ the Rakgasas, 2 asa glass», „had pali annihilated, . This action, of, „Rāma 


im several ; "means. ERR. found them Subbari and unyielding. dk 
fought to a. man and, died 5 AD defending their Customs. . The classi asa 
whole. disappeared ; but. their, dbar ma persisted, Thatyalso. myst.) be. 
destroyed . and; “supplanted, by. a better system | of social laws: tdi „How, 
can, that- be ‘achieved , ina. society wherein all men except. the women 
had. died, ? 1t was “only aby; treating, the dead body . .of. their, leader 
according ; to the proposed. system.that the whole organisation, of ythe 
Raksasas . could. „be, altered, Rama, therefore,. desired .. that; |Rávana's 8 
body, should be, given, the ‘Aryan ¢ cremation, To. understand;it, rightly, it 
is necessary, to quete. here J briefly, the rites sanctioned by the Vedasti 
the burning, ground ; the 2 CORPSE was. dressed for cremation: (Ay. pta 
5 2. ‘The, face of "the, ,corpse, 2188.4 covered ‘with the , omentum. of B 


(Av., xviii, 2, 58). ‘Then, his staff, ‘if the deceased was; a, EEA 5 


his: saja ifa a Kaiten Was jaken, from him, (Ave, xvi, iy 59:60 
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fungal was «not, po in accordance with dt. „His, "odi, was 
adorned: with, jewels , and cloths, and „parched rice: was strewed over 
it. „A goat (medhya pašu), was killed. plone: with the Mein on .the 


pyre. were placed all his articles; (vi, Aij TUG es e. weite p iat 
, padayoh sakatam prápur,ürvos colkkalā tadāļļ. Sg aaraa ug 
a: a darupatrani sarvāņi, araņim, „cottarāraņim/ , vau PV gar 
„:dattvā tu musalam. capyan, yathasthanam vicakramu hj/- natant 


Arani and uttarāraņi are the. pieces. of wood, with; which fireiis 
ķindled.. Musala, cānyam: shows that a, staff. different; from p -his:;own 
was placed in, his hand, à for his own;had been smashed.to. pieces, by * 
the arrows of Rama (Viy 114188); then... - « « 5 2 
: 212,16, tatra.medhyam.pagum tat eene ua cl og bouleis 

rc H7 gandhair milyairalaikrtya, Ravatan dinámanasiji//1d05: od 
..! t'Jlajair avakiranthice cvai o ci 6 rede leru bris 
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,..Rávapa's.body was decorated with, sandal paste and. fiowers, and 
fried grain was scattered over his body, Then a goat was killed, and 
his body was covered with its,skin.. . :- uinacur 

2 Erom,, this it. appears, how.. far. .the. Aran al was. y followed: 
Except; the, burning, there is no other resemblance. ‘Rama’s aim also 
was only that, much, , For; he. told Nibhisana, „to, cremate the body 


(VI, 114, 100): 


"t di nos Vai ii T s endo 
kriyatam ya sma mamapy esa mate tava, ' 
and to accomplish this, Vibbisana brought all the required articles. 


In 102 samskārēģānurūperja yojayamasa Rāvaņam, , Anurūpeņa 
shows that’ the “cremation suitable to a Rakgasa was given, It 
does not appear: "to? be" '"régsónable- to” say: that such fühefal as was 
prescribed by the Vedas. for the body of a person that had performed 
yajtias had been given.to! Ravaiia’s body. -Those that bury the dead 
place the articles of the dead person in the grave, That was the custom 
of. burialitin ancient -times and the'graves of the ancient peoples show 
that.:.: But'whben they: learned to burn the dead, the custom of placing 
all the things that'belonged to him by the side of the body was not 
given. up;.:In'the caše of Rāvana also, his staff, his. utensils and 
ornaments'arē said torbave béen placed.on :the pyré. Thus Rāvana's 
funeral was a: compromise between the “Aryan cremation: and the 
Rāksasa burial, i 

s ThegRuis «do:ndt remove-the ornameiits from thé ‘corpse. It 
is covered With, ra cloth ‘Along with it, they: carry to “thé cremation 
ground” the: clothes; - plates, (drinking vessels and’ ornaments belong- 
irig to: the dead’ persqn..' The wéapons ‘belonging to him, if there 
be any, are. also: -takeri:‘to: ttie,'place. In Gümsoor Maliahs the 
Kuis*ti& a‘ goat to::the:ifoot ‘of the corpse, '- But in other places, the 
Kuüis take a goat to:tlie cremation. ground‘ along with the corpse and 
leave it there, The Kui funerals are ‘said to extend -over a- period 
of “twelve days ; but. Ravana’s funeral is: said to-have been done in 
one day," Perhaps,‘the‘twelve days” cerefiiónies are only 2 an elaboration 
of what is oad to have been Ped for one day. in ancient 
times, £i Gi 79 cile 2 Hoc (m ey 

"The Kuis -haye :several superstitions, : the chief of: which is that 
a-man‘can ‘change himself into'the'form of'a tiger and prey upon men 
or-cattle;: They bélievé-that they can transform themselves into tigers 


or’ snakes, half. thé -soul leaving the body and becoming changed 


into one of these animals, either to kill an’ enemy, or satisfy - hunger, 


E 
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by having a good feed on cattle in the jungle” (Thurston’s Castes and 
Tribes, vol, ITI, p. 405). 

The superstition was extant amongst the Rakgasas also, Mārīca 
told Rāvata that he had transformed himself into a beast of prey and 
drank the blood of the inhabitants of the Dandaka forest (III, 39). 

2 rakgasabhyam aham dvābhyām anirviņņas tathakrtah/ 
sahito mrgaripabhyam pravisto dandakavane// 

3 diptajihvo mahākāyas tīkgņa$rūgo mahābalah/ 
vyacaran daņdakāraņyam mamsabhakgo mahāmrgah// 

4 agnihotregu tīrthegu caityavrkgegu Ravana/ 
atyantaghoro vyacarams tapasams tan pradharsayan// 

5 nihatya dandakaranye tapasan dharmacarinah/ 


6 rsimamsaSanah krüras trásayan vanagocaran l . i 

The superstitious belief of the people has been thus recorded by 
the poet, ` 

The crow is treated as a friend by the Kuis. To kill it isas 
sinful as killing a frieüd, In the Ramayana, the crow. is made to 
behave in a way inimical to Rama who was an enemy of the Ràksasas 
(v, 38, 12:36) But the poet had taken greater advantage of the . 
enmity the Kuis show to the Brahmani Kite (Garuda) They readily ^ 
kill it ; Valmiki made Garuda and his sons behave in a friendly way to , 
Rama and his allies. 

When Rama came to reside in the Paficavati, Jatayu, th "younger 
son of Garuda, offered his friendship. and promised to keepxguard over 


Sità when the two brothers went to hunt in the forest. ."When Ravana 


was carrying away Sita, Jatāyu obstructed him and fodght with him 
to release her. The hatred with which the Kuis treat this class of 
birds is illustrated in the merciless slaughter of Jatayu by Ravana. 
The first informant of Sita’s abduction was this Jatāyu whose life 


. lingered till he saw the two princes. 


'Sampāti, the elder son of Garuda, showed the place where Sita 
had been hidden to the Vanaras while they were despairing of finding 
her. : l 

Lastly, Garuda himself came to the succour of Rama and his 
brother when they both lay tied down in tle serpent bond, The 
serpents all fled away when they heard the rustling of his wings ; he 
went to Rama and’relieved him of all pain by fanning him with his 


' wings. Thus the birds, ill-treated by the tribesmen, are. made to 


behave courteously to Rama and his followers, . 


by 


= 
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part.:. The opinion held, by some.people thatthe ancient Indians did 
not know how to enjoy life i isa myth.. ce ee ARN 


T ub A Wome se betas See "y NL 
fata ift. p ifkodiction, to ‘the Subject-maitir™ 


Deor 


“AH Wilson; writing. (in 1834) about:one kondied? years’ ago” ue 
phe place ^which:thg Mycchakatika *holds:.in.ithe dramatic. literature: 
of all”hātions,> will; However, be.thought a matter of more interest by’ 
midst feāders thanrfts. antiquity ‘or historical importance, That it “is. 
a ¢utious!arid-interesting picture: of national-manners ‘every one will 
readily adiit. aiid. it! i$ not the ‘less ‘valuable-in "tliis" respect, "that. 
it “is: frée^ from ally exteridf influence or adulteration: It is a:portrait.i 
purely Indian, It represents a state of society sufficiently: advanced’ 
in Civilisation to be luxurious «and- corrupt; and-is.certainly vety' far 
froni' offering *‘a-flattering similitude, ‘although -not < without “some. 
attractive features" Most scholars hold: such view and treat this 
drama as.a picture of contemporary society, the only exception being 
Prof. Sylvain Lévi, who says thát.'"the Indian Society bas certainly 
never rēsērnblēd a picture which the Mreckakatika. traces in it.” 

‘Inthe treatment of my subject, I have’ avoided: discussion -of:-the 
most vexed and controversial, though: most: important, "guestion*of 
the authorship and date of this drama, From the style and diction 
of the Sanskrit used in it ~ without much of rhetorical devices, 
the various Prakrit dialects used free from artificialities, and the 
incidental references to various social manners and customs, to religious 
faiths and practices and to some of the political laws and regulations 
prevalent in the contemporary society, I regard the drama as a com- 
position-.of respectable antiquity, written, some time before; but not 
later than, the fourth century A.C, Here I have dealt with only 
a few „Points, relating to the. social, domestic, „political and aeligious 





aspects c of f the. lite; 9t the people ; at the time, Rae: (eos Ux 7 v gaidā 
amisa hnc nm = OR ue esp gde ape Rae 
relic He : Outline of. fia Plot of the Dram Mee hac: Ue gd 
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qu PE, : eh 


"King, Palaka of Ujjayinī ; was. a tyrant. His ‘tyrannical oppres: | 
sion caused discontent amongst some of his subjects who were 
conspiring to bring about an insurrection and set up another 
person on the throne. The wicked king threw into dungeon one 
Aryaka,::theson* of a cowherd, apprehending that’ the latter was 
destinéd::to depose the king and’ occupy the ‘throne, as annouriced- 
by oracular statements of soothsayers, The brother of Pālaka's! 
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concubine; "Šākāra, iwas a: Loxtoniticitesgida ble hart "Cārudattā, 
therheid: wass:ā:brāhmaņāoinerčhant2rofi alovery' lofty jand amiable 
characterglibut wasn reduced: tésextreniev poverty by “fréquerit acts 
ofsmunificeicgn::Masaritasenāj theoheroiné, wasitthe *ricliēst courtesan 
ofycthēi.cityas possessingjgexcellenčes<mtīclvisūrpādssing- those of mārried 
ladies, oniShe! lovedosCarudatta!searnestloandowwas “anxious tó ^inéét 
het;doveroonce imore; Oneitevening shel had toi takë shelter in Cárü- 
dattd?s liouse:on:being! pursued bys: Šakdrasdvlīotn" ishéliliated ` heartily 
and mason Eposs agtoyanswet':hisešolicitātions for love- making. 
Onb.thiat soccasion: she»at: ber: departure! kept her cáskét of ornaments 
ašidepošit with? Gāfudātta. 'ssAs illduckihvould: hàve"it, à burglary 
ecturredorim iGārudatta's houseisándicthe rdēposited''cašket was stolen 
byione brahmanasthief named ‘Sarvilaka Who-todk: to this tindeširablē 
profešsionizonlys:to' collect? a ránsori:l fée2-purchasing’ the freedom ‘of 
atifeniale! attehdāntaofrthe:ēroiiie: rīātitēd" Mādanīkā, with whom 
he:lhad fallen: inlove. zi Whetrsthe-tlief-svásstalking with his mistress 
in Vasaiitasēnā? 's:house about> the tlieft €onimitted "by him in: Càr d- 
datta'ss thansion;:Vasantasena thappenéd Rol overhear, theit- Conversátiofis; 
Iv. ithestmeantinie Gàrüdatta sènt thoigh His” ‘cOttipaition Maitreya 
to'othélsheróine: ‘al! very! valuable! peatl- necklace given“ ‘by his devoted 
wifējsiDhūtā,ofor'.tepayiig*thie ^Valie^"gP the &' "deposited ornaments, 
Vasintaséna ?accépted'ttlié "necklace! although she" had’ already been 
ilv posséssión offer GWir"časket!/6fGrnāfnerits as fēcēivēd from | the 
thidfuihimšēlf Wló'ondis mistress’s adie delivered it to the courtesan, 
After (this? slīē*lieršelf«ptocēedēdtēn"ā “very wirk aiid” ‘stormy everiing’ 


to Cahidatt&s: ^borie, drenclīčd Horai nfi 2 passed" the ni ht i in ‘the’ 
P g 


cóRipáy c of Her ‘lover! 'thére. 4 ext day” arte? she" "had given away. 


au 


hētšēttiāetits! ‘to “the! little son ^óf Carüdátti^ to” get" a golden toy- 
cart madè forlhim it ‘place’ of áh éartlier One; She-'Wás to" go to mēčt, 
herl lover to the: "Pusfākafājdāltā"garder a Byl driving: in Carudatti/s' 
ciiriiage. Būt slie BoPinto'a viēngicāttiagē bēlēnģing to the” villairi 
Šakātazīlin which! shé was: årti dieng ingly by: his ' ‘pious driver 
SthavVatakds this! Waster ' ‘waiting’ ‘ih’ ‘tHe Same gardēri, for the arfival 

of fie ‘eatriage’ for* tetuthing "Horie. ” Cady s' carriage was, “How: 
ever" iséd!! by tlie? Coiliérd, Āryakā? Who made good his escape from 
the LEM cell whére He” "Was ‘kept’ éncliaiied" bytie tyrant ‘king, ' lt, Was 
thel reéVolütiohary' patty "headéd by Satvilka" ‘Wwho" brought abotit' Arya: 
ka'$ estage "OR "On' “his beta ! before? Cardita in" ‘the’ ‘garden, 
ie latter easily’ 'recógiriséd Āryākā' wain he “imiiediately , sent home’ 


toate 


in his own carriage, so that hetnigheevade® inspection’ by ity- xuárds- 
LH,Q, JUNE, 1929, 17 
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and be not troubled by police officers as he was just on his way to the 
garden, Out of fear of treason for helping Aryaka in this way, 
Carudatta came away home without waiting any longer in the garden 
for Vasantasenà's arrival Here, on the other hand, Šakāra was 
pleasantly surprised to find Vasantasenā appearing there in his own 
carriage. He now offered fresh proposals of love to the heroine which 
she scornfully rejected. The villain out of rage at once strangled 
her to death with his own hands when he failed to persuade his driver 
Sthāvaraka and another attendant to perpetrate this sinful and 
atrocious deed on his behalf. Vasantasenà dropped down dead to 
all appearances and was with very great difficulty taken afterwards 
to a neighbouring Buddhist monastery by a mendicant whom in his 
worldly life she had saved from the bands of gamblers by paying 
off his debts to them. Lest his cart-driver Sthāvaraka should dis- 
close: his name in connection with this murder, Sakara kept him 
confined in his own palace. To feed fat his ancient grudge he then 
proceeded to the law-court to lodge a complaint against Cārudatta 
declaring before the presiding judge and the assessors that Vasanta- 
senā had been killed by Cārudatta for the sake of her ornaments. 
During the trial the hero's friend, Maitreya, unwittingly let fall from 


‘his armpit Vasantasena’s ornaments retently given to Carudatta’s * 


son, which he was carrying to the heroine’s house for their 
return. Amongst other unfortunate evidences, this display of 
the ornaments, finally; though wrongly, convinced the judge 
"of Carudatta’s guilt. King Pālaka rejected the judge's recommen- 
dation for Carudatta's banishment from the kingdom and pro- 
nounced a sentence of the extreme penalty on the accused, 
Sthavaraka jumped down from his master’s place when Carudatta 


was being led along with the royal proclamation of his guilt by 


beat of drum, to the place of execution’ by the Candalas, But 
Šakāra asked the people not to believe his servant's story that it 
was his master (i.e, he himself) and not Cārudatta who throttled 
Vasantasenā, But, woe to Šakāra! when Cārudatta was about to be 
impaled, Vasantasenā, accompanied by the Buddhist mendicant who 
had rendered her first aid in the garden where she had fallen almost 
dead on the day of the cruel incident, now appeared on the scene. 
Cārudatta's innocence was established and Vasantasena was legally 
married to him and the title of wife (vadzū) was conferred on her by 
the new king, Aryaka, who only récently installed himself on the 
throne by killing the wicked king Pālaka, ` 
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othe’ place :ofrežečiitiori: amidst: thè sorrowful’ lānieiitatiēns? of his 
fae son and:othiērs;: declaring thatit was the king's érüeliocofnmand 
that was responsible: ifor! thē'ēxecutionrand was, therefore; to blame; but 
they: themselves: were- not responsible for this action, becana = Sou. 


Hum ui vaso ve E 


Jeg Rue uicem ea Kora FLL | 
8 afafa arg’ A aa anem” X, 22. 
“Verily we are not _Candalas,, though born in their. family, but 
Cāņdālas and ‘sinners are ‘they who persecute a virtuous man,” 
The popular idea of a gentleman of ideal character in this society. 
may; be. illustrated by, a verse in which .Carudatta’s character is describ- 


eusi os 


:ed.by the Eust thus-— esha so9 ac ana ott ttt 
iris “Amat aara agana: — zI- n dob ven 
x dpa: gadā M TES: fafaa: gafafras: stederegga: | 20 mW NITE 
oil vee eret iana gaai — 777750 000) 


E EE E a AA ARD Opus 
"uHe was the ‘wish yielding tree” to the distressed, bent’ "down with 
the ‘fruits 'of his own Virtues;' to virtuous people he was ‘theif! family 
‘head (i.e, he regarded: all good mien as membets of his OW family); 
mirror to’ the learned, a’ touch-stone for’ testing moral ‘conduct! 
he was, as it were, an ocean with righteousness for its coast-liné (which 
he was not to transgress). ' * Always: ihospitable and 'scorner of none, 
a treasure -of all mánly^yirtues, courteous and magnanimous— such 
a.man alone, deserving. ;praise for. his manifold virtues; really dives, 
while others only, breathe,’ er, ts Pese fis 
Noble persons', sons, generally, ‘denoted by the tais „kulaputras, 
possessed a fine sense ‘of decorum in their conduct and were always 
afraid of indecorum rum (silavaticant), "But i in all. societies, as also in that 
depicted in the "Mrechakatika, virtüóus "gualities" and wealth could not 
always be found togéther': (gaara ‘fret w"— 1I). Good’ mei appear 
to'have been Kind tē''theif'!sērvants" ‘and’ bad: men: proud. of their 
possessions and pelf, ' dā "a i 
There is evidence in this drama to show that men of the: upper 
middle class living: in cities resided in brick-built houses with gardens 
surrounding them on"all sides, ‘There were public squares in cities 
Me called: vagara-catvar. nagara:catvaras where’ dedicated bulls roamed about for their 
iumination, - üation, . Gentlemen’ made’ usé ‘of covered carts (pravahana)’ with 
cushions (yamüstaraqe) for their ladies'and also various ‘other “sorts ‘of 
carriages’ for ' different: purposes, such as gosthiyina (carriage for large 
parties) and vādhūvāta (bride's carriage), — ^ ? ducatis 
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z ft ig-very- difficult’ to’che¢k one’s teinptation to try to visualise in 
ý bi connection" the ‘splendour of the palatial’ establishments of rich 
-courtesans of old days living: in big cities and describe iri an outline the 
colossal residential quarters of Vasantasenà which had eight different 
‘Courts, : Incidentally ‘this description’ will indicate the: flourishing con- 
‘dition of different crafts. arid’ arts in‘that society.’ The high portal over 
"the'gate-way of her palace was 'made of ivory and was sustained by 
‘beautiful pillars which bore the’ massive doors of gold set with précious 
‘gems, stair-cases and crystal windows opening the whole of Ujjayini to 
view; the chief porter sitting 'there on "guard. In the second Court, a 
izoological garden a5 it were; one finds well-built cart-bullocks, the snort- 
‘ing buffaloes, the fighting‘tam, the- beautifully-maned horses, the tied- 
ùp monkey, and'the strong built elephant, all taken čare of by different 
sets of servants, [n the third - court can be seen the seats meant for 
the-noblermien's sons who frequent there and also a gaming table with 
thé 'jewel-set* chéss-board"' and: we find in these quarters half read 
treatises on love’ and many a courtesan and old hangeron who are 
masters in the art of ‘Peace and War of Love (maana-sandhi-viggaha- 
caduri) carrying in their hands love-paintings finished by means of 
various colours combined, The fourth court is a music‘hall where 
Otie' hears’ the’ sound of drums, ‘cymbals, pipes and lutes produced 
in accompaniment 'of''the ` dancing of the courtesan: girls, singing 
and reciting ‘speeches! from ‘dramatic compositions; In‘ the fifth, 
however, one can witnéss a’ good many cocks cooking all sorts 
of rich dishes, Swectineats are being prepared there and cakes 
baked, Butcher-boys are washing :chitterlings and bastard pages 
are working as assistants in the culinary department, The sixth 
court is partly a: jewellery department where ornaments of gold and 
other precious metals set. with all sorts of jewels are being made, the 
effulgence of lapis-lazuli, pearls, corals, topazes, sapphires, .rubies, 
emeralds etc, making the whole place resplendent. It is partly a per- 
fumery department where saffron is being dried, musk moistened, 
sandal-wood ' ground and many other sorts of essences compounded. 
Iti is partly again a drinking room where courtesans and’ their lovers 
are-chewing betel with camphor, casting coquettish glances towards 
each other, resorting’ to laughter and drinking liquor from liquor-jars, 
shared often by: those who'are dismissed from the love of the harlots, 
but still, without leaving the place, are living there, forgetful of their 
own wives, children "and properties. The seventh court is a veritable 
éxhibition-ground for showing both caged birds like parrots, thrushes, 
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was recognised by men of this society, and in later Kalidasan 
period, 

^ "There is a reference to bridegroom's wearing red garment and 
garland during marriage ceremonies, when music with beat of drums 
etc. was also played, It is interesting to note that newly married 
ladies used scent in their braided hair (navavadhu-kesa-hattham viya 
sugandham). Staring at high-class ladies was thought out of etiquette 
even in those days: “&ulajana-darsana-kataram hi cakguh,'—'my 
eyes are unwilling to look at ladies of high family” and “na yuktam 
pava-kalatra-daršanam”—"no one should cast his glance at another’s 
wife’—are expressions to the point. Children were sometimes 
robbed away from the lap of their nurses (era sqused wf a Wu 
wm yai afaq’—IV. 6) by thieves out of - greed for money, 
proving that kidnapping was prevalent in old Indian societies. 
Although slaves and other lower orders of people were recognised 
as forming a part of the social structure, yet slavery of in other words 
trade in men was cetainly in vogue as a licensed institution sanc- 
tioned by the State. Men could be sold and purchased by ransom. 
In addressing low-class people with some censure, the abusive ex- 
pressions “erty ga” “adie div", and "*rerfawr gw" (children of con- 
cubines), “arteftara:”’, and "fena ga’ (born of mothers not by their 
own husbands, i.e., bastards) were copiously used. The cunning 
people were with reproach referred to as “atauedtiawear” (lit. having 
heads like the foot of crows ie, rogues). In quarrels even middle 
class men entered into abuses referring each other as belonging to 
the lineage or parentage of the barber and the shoe-maker classes, 


Education, Language, Arts and Sciences 


Great advance was made in the different branches of arts and 
sciences and of the various crafts. That high-class men of the society 
received proper education in the different branches of art and science 
admits of no doubt, for we have evidence in the drama of kings be- 
ing versed in the Vedas, mathematical sciences, including astronomy, 
the fine arts and art of management of elephants, etc. "There is an 
interesting passage on astronomical knowledge in the police 
officer’s speech (in Act VI) where he boasts of his own power of 
detecting offenders who are sure to be arrested and severely dealt 
with by him, if, only accidentally, the sun, the moon, the Venus, the 
Mars, the Jupiter and the Saturn did respectively have their posi- 
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tions in the 8th, 4th, 6th, sth, 6th and 9th zodiacal signs on their 
horoscopes. It can very well be ascertained from the Brhkatsamhita 
of Varāhamihira and other treatises on astronomy that these plane- 
tary conjunctions really torebode death and other dire calamities.. 
Reference to ladies, even courtesans, as reading books, dramas 
specially, is not wanting in this drama. The use of Sanskrit of a 
most simple and easy-flowing nature and of the various Prakrit dialects, 
viz, the Sauraseni and the Magadhi, with their sub-classes, the 
‘Avantika, Prācyā, Sakari, Candalt and Dhakki serves as an 
example of how people cultivated the art of acquiring knowledge in 
different languages. We also find that Northerners, for the due 
discharge of their various official duties, had to be conversant with 
the vernacular tongues of the Southerners also, eg., the language 
of Karnata, Dravida and Cola and even of other non-Aryan races 
(Milicehajādīņam) such as Khasa, Cina, etc, 


Fine Aris-- Music, Dancing, Painting, etc. 


The fine art of music (gāndkarva-vidyā) was largely cultivated 
by men of refined taste (like Cárudatta) who could greatly appreciate 
it and were conversant with the musical theory of the Hindus. We 
have evidence in this play of the fact that generally musical 
concerts took place at night and such musical treats were enjoyed 
till late hours of midnight, Ofall the four types of musical instru- 
ments, viz, Za/a (stringed instrument), ānaddka (percussion), šugira 
(wind-instrument) and ghana (cymbal), etc, used by the Indians, we find 
"mentioned here the names of a drum (mrdanga), a tabor (panava), a lute 
(vina) and pipes (vamša). It was the lute which contained seven strings 
and much resembled our modern setār that was resorted to most by 
musicians and liked by the audience. Concert to the accompaniment 
of this instrument lends lustre to social gatherings and when played 
by lovers in separation it lulls their mental pain (cf, dem Maaa 
facerguaay’—II, 3) In all societies in the matter of singing, ladies 
are regarded as more sweet-tongued than men. But some- 
times, in exceptional cases, males may surpass females by a fine 
execution of music, — Cárudatta's criticism of musician Rebhila's music 
contains the remark that the excellent performance of this male musi- 
cian makes him think that a female covertly stationed in his person 
must have uttered the dulcet sounds (“wafa af waz afaafa uai "— 
- Th 4) So charming was the concert that the musician’s melo- 
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dious utterance mingled with the sweet notes of the lute—now 
‘gently undulating, now swelling high and now dying to a close 
echoed in the ears of the audience even long after its cessation 
(aq ae asà taga maa «ata — II, 5) The above lines clearly. 
show the height .of progress the art both of instrumental and vocal 
music reached under the patronage of the rich qersciators ofthe time, 
We have seen before that the fourth court*in the palatial buildings 
of the heroine was a music-hall wherein the ‘harmonious notes of all 
the four kinds of musical instruments could be heard playing in 
accompaniment of the songs sung by dainsels, some of whom also 
practised the graceful art of dancing and reciting from dramas with 
erotic gesticulations (after mier afar Va wen’ wdr«fer 
aferrray’—IV). 

„Reference to the most faithful representation of Carudatta as port- 
rayed on a painting-board by Vasantasenā may serve as an example 
of painting being cultivated even by ladies. in “{ndian society. The 
advance in the art of sculpture may be inferred from reference 
to mountain caves being excavated by means of chisels (egda-faaqea 
faziam) and to temples being erected for the residence of different 
gods, : 
Commercial activity in, merchants’ quarters known as atis 
 cafvara, corresponding probably to our modern chowks and in 
the different karmāntas (workshops) appears to have been great. 
Sea-going vessels (yana-patrani) are also referred to in this drama, 
The wealth of trading classes could not, therefore, but be immense, 
as without the large sums accumulated by lis merchant ancestors 
which Carudatta inherited, he could not be expected to found suburbs, 
erect monasteries and temples, lay out gardens and parks, excavate 
tanks and wells and establish sacrificial posts. I 








Some Social Vices—Gambling 


In Act II of this drama the poet has introduged a scene in which 
appear some gamblers (dyūžakara), the chief amongst whom was named 
Mathura, who was the Sačkika (i.e. the keeper of the gaming Hall) and 
the second gambler was the unlucky Samvahaka who owed 10 gold 
suvarmas (mohurs) to another, having lost that sum in a play. This scene 
reveals to us a very lively picture of the sort of people who engaged 
themselves as gamblers in ancient Indian society and of the manner of 
playing their game and also of the convention of rules and regulations 
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they were bound to follow in gambling. It appears that Samvahaka 
was the son of a well-to-do householder of Pātaliputra conversant with 
the art (4a/a) of shampooing and kneading the limbs of persons 
and was appreciated and appointed, on his arrival at Ujjayini for 
sight-seeing, to serve Carudatta whose poverty, however,. was res- 
ponsible for his dismissal from his services within a short time and 
so he turned out a gambler, but beirig a novice in the play lost 10 
suvarnas in a game. Being unable to pay the amount he was attempt- 
ing to escape from the clutches of the keeper of the gaming table, 
the inexorable Sadsika and the winning gambler. He was, however, 
saved by the kindness of Vasantasena who paid off his debt by awar- 
ding to the keeper and the other gambler a valuable bracelet of hers. 
But despondency, due certainly to the humiliation that a gambler is 
often put to, took possession of his heart and he became a 
Buddhist mendicant and renounced the world. 

We know that a Vedic Indian was an inveterate gambler and 
used to incur debts for gambling. In an interesting hymn of the 
Rgveda (X. 54) we have an account of the fatal fascination of the 
dice-playing and of the consequent ruin and enslavement for the 
dicers family. In ancient India gambling does notseem to have 
been prohibited by any legislation of the king ; hence people could 
resort to it, as if with state permission. It was rather regarded 
as a respectable art. by the gamblers of those days. For, the Sastra 
says—argm « fiaa aareft cuf ie, “when challenged no one 
should refuse to gamble or to give battle” A Mrcchakatika gambler 
regards gambling as "gewenfüvred qwa, a sovereignty without a 
throne, thereby proving that it was not considered a vice, 
Fascination of gambling was evident even in persons who were 
penniless, for the rattling of the gambling implements such as Za//a, 
šakti and gardabhi was enough to capture the heart of such people 
who were easily drawn to it and the passion for it could hardly be 
curbed even by losing parties staking their all in it[cf. II. 5-6]. 
People addicted to this vice often find themselves in exciting condition 

when others indulge in play. 

It is not clear what sort of game is-alluded to in the Mrcchakatika, 
But there is no doubt that the throw is made by means of 
cowries. The technical terms of Zre/à, pūvara, nardita and kata 
(mentioned in II, 9) which are even to-day called in the Punjab and 
East Bengal z¢ya, dua, nakkī and Pura appear to be names of particular 
throws. We also have here a peculiar cant of the gamblers in 
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the cry sm uB, aa We, equal probably to “my turn, my turn (for 
the throw)" A few words are necessary for forming an idea of the 
duties of the SSab/i£a, the keeper, whose powers were certainly defined, 
under government sanct ion, by certain laws and regulations of the dyū- 
takara-mandali, i€., the gamblers’ association. Although Manu directs 
the king to put a complete stop to gambling (dyūža) and betting 
on cockfights, ram-fight s, elephant fights ec, (samahvaya) calling both 
these social evils as “open theft" (warm are we wrgamdl-l1X) 
222) and enjoins him even to order the slaughter of persons who 
‘themselves gamble or who, like Sabhika, arrange for others’ gambl- 
ing (4: wa wma ari mq Beary gadam IX. 224), yet other law- 
givers such as Narada and Yājūavalkya are of opinion that the king 
should protect the game, if he is sure that the fixed portion of his 
revenue from this item of receipts has been realised from! Sabhika. 
He is called Sabhika for keeping a sadžā, i.e, an assembly of gamblers, - 
He is as ifa licence-holder, permitted by Government to keegerecords 
of plays and players in the public gambling-hall and see that no 
fraud or deceit is committed there by dishonest players. He is 
the supervise* of the games supplying the gamblers with all the es- 
sential requisites of play, He is entitled, under the rules, 5 p. c. 
of money won by the winning parties, if such money exceeds one 
hundred and only to 10 p.c. of money falling below that amount. 
: In.return for the protection given by the state the Sabhika was to 
pay a fixed proportion of his income to the royal treasury. He 
could not enforce the payment to the winners of the sums lost by 
alosing party without baving himself duly paid the king's portion. 
The collection, from the losing parties, of money won by the win- 
ning parties formed a chief duty of the Sabhika and we have seen ` 
in our dfama how Sabhika Mathura was exerting to collect the ten 
gold coins from Samvahaka on behalf of the winning gambler, The 
lookers-on were to be treated as witnesses and if any foul play or 
false dice were detected against any gambler, he was to be branded 
and banished from the kingdom (cf. Yajiiavalkya, II, 199-202). The 
gamblers regarded the Sabhika as a very powerful man in society 
and .his words were, as it were, law to them, For we find one 
gambler expressing—(sfww afam wm yet fa a afteg qe i—Il. 3) "save 
` the keeper, not even god Rudra will be able to protect a man." 
Being unable to pay off their dues then and there, the gamblers 
could be permitted by the Sabhika to be let out on surety produced 
_@apda-karapa) by them; Maltreatment of losing gamblers by the 
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Sabhika to the extent of kicking and thumping by means of blows 


making the poor -losers bleed through their nostrils was often: 


resorted to and they were sometimes made to sell off their parents 
„and their own persons for paying off their gambling debts. Thus 
we see that there are ample indications in the Mrcchakatika of the 
vices of civilised society, l 


Thieving—practised as an Art 


Loss of character in all societies isthe main cause for people 
turning thieves. We have an instance in point in Śarvilaka 
who avers that being himself the son of a Brahmana who is versed 
in all the four Vedas and who never accepts gifts from others he 
has taken to this foul art of theft for the sake of his lady-love whose 
freedom he was anxious to purchase by means of ransom. Hence 
was his propensity to commit theft. Devils always quote scriptures in 
defence of their evil deeds, Stealing which thrives most during sleep 
of others cannot be called in the opinion of the perpetrators a lowly 
business for anit wa atadik ye act Afen II, 11) “This path” 
(they may cite authority) “was followed by A$vatthàman who over- 
powered in a night-onset his slumbering royal enemies,” They can 
also support their profession with the recommendation that theft 
is a kind of independence and is certainly preferable to slavish 


homage (anita adaa fe «c wp a gamfen—IIl. II) From the 


most enjoyable and interesting soliloquy ‘of the Mycchakatika thief, | 


we have a clear idea that there was a thief’s manual in India—a 
work on the science of thieving—ascribed to various authors, headed 
by Skanda (Kumara—Karttikeya, the originator), viz., Kanakašakti, 
Bhāskaranandin and Yogācārya, all of whose names are rever- 
entially remembered by thieves at the time of their action. Thie- 
ves were also called Skandaputras, i.e. devotees of Skanda, who 
resembled in this respect the Grecian Mercury and St.Nicholas of 
England. This god was rather the patron-deity of thieves, He 
was worshipped also by people for the recovery of stolen property, 
It is not known from when this god lost his character as the patron 
of thieves, Yogācārya's treatise must have contained instruction on 
this art for thieves, e.g., on the four-fold method of making breaches 
(sandhis) in the walls and shaping them into various forms, such as a 
blooming lotus, the sun, the new moon, a lake, the magical diagram 
Svastika or a complete water-jar; also on the necessity of thieves’ 
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carrying with them the magical unguent (yogarocanā) with its pro- 
perties of making one, anointed with it, invisible and not liable to 
injury from strokes of weapons used against them by others, the 
measuring tape (pramana-stitra) so important for loosening ladies’ 
ornaments from the different parts of their bodies, for opening 
a latch in a door, for measuring the depth and height of walls, 
and for using as a ligature in snake-bites at the time of boring the 
hole in the wall. A thief is also enjoined to take with him en- 
chanted seeds which when scattered on the ground multiply where 
there is a treasure buried underneath and also a box containing 
fire-flapping flies for extinguishing lamps (matufeararü wa: atz:), 
That such a standard work .on house-breaking was in existence in 
ancient India is also known from the Sanskrit romance, the Daga- 
kumāracarita, which attributes it to one teacher named Karnisuta 
and we also find mentioned there various other implements for use : 
by a thief. who must wear a black half-trouser (ardkoreka) and carry 
a short sword and be in possession of a scoop (phanimukha), scissors 
(žākalī, a whistle according to some), tongs (samdaméaka), a sham 
human head for insertion into the breach made in the wall probably 
„to be sure that his own body will pass through it (puruga Siragka), 
magic powder (yogactirna), magic wick (yogavarttikā), measuring 
thread (mamasuira) a wrench (a crab-shaped instrument) or a hook 
attached to a rope by which to climb up (4arkatakarajju), a lamp case 
(dipabhajana) and a casket containing bees for putting out light 
(okramara-karaņdaka) etc. In short, if one would try to compete 
with others in this art (&/a) and to elude an arrest by the royal 
sentinels at night, one must feel that he has attained the character- 
istics of the following animals, viz. a cat in climbing, a deer in jump- 
ing, a hawk in darting upon the.prey, a dog in judging the strength of 
a man asleep or awake, a snake in crawling, a mule in defile, a horse 
on land, an eagle in flying, a hare in kenning the ground for seeking 
a hiding place, a wolf in capturing and a lion in making a show of 
strength ; and being steady like a mountain he must regard himself 
as “Illusion” personified in the matter of ` cleverly changing -his 
features, postures and dresses to make his own identity unrecognised 
and he should be able to use the different tongues prevalent -in 
different countries for his evil purpose, 


Concubinage ` 


Ais the central ‘female figure, I mean, the heroine of the play, 
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a few observations on this profession, for the purpose of showing 
‘that good courtesans, highly accomplished and of noble disposition, 
«can behave towards their lovers as satisfactorily as their own 
devoted wives, ministering to their happiness. But such courtesans 
should have the good fortune of securing paramours or lovers 
of noble and generous character of the type of Cārudatta to reci- 
procate their love, and should shun the company of men of un- 
desirable character of the type of Šakāra. And, itis found generally 
that both these types of men sometimes stood as rivals in their 
profession of love towards a good harlot. Writers on Kāmašāstra 
like Vātsyayana are of opinion that the determining factors in a 
harlot’s preference for a particular man are three in number, viz., gain, 
prevention of her troubles and loss and true love (safsraudteara: 
Wü fr arg: VI. 1, 18). They have stated that generally pro- 
stitutes are very covetous of money and they have also treated in 
their books of the various means adopted by them for extracting 
money from their lovers. Though this general opinion is found pre- 
vailing for young men of licentious character in the society repre- 
sented by the Mrcchakatika, some of whom may declare with 
. Sakara’s Vita (companion) that a harlot’s residence is the free 
resort of youth (aaumavafeaat aa —I. 31) and that she 
possesses a person which is a saleable commodity that may be 
purchased by money and therefore she is found to offer equal recep- 
tion both to the amiable or the disgusting (svfs fe wierd vend 
ath angan HF Bid wd q—I. 31), yet there were in that society 
mistresses like Vasantasenā who were partial only to the merit of 
their lovers and not so much to their wealth and who could 
utter such expressions as yù W, WW ANU w SW WEN, ie, it is 
merit alone and not brutal violence that inspires love, We have 
the authority of the Kāmasūtras also in support of such an idea, 
Cārudatta was oncé very rich, but he had spent his all in making 
large charities to the needy, but his virtues alone drew Vasanta- 
senā's loving heart towards him and she knew that a harlot with her 
loving heart fixed on a poor person does not incur censure from 
worldly men (efeaghedarman wg, afew ate wai WÜR—II) The 
injunctions of the Kāmasūtra are also to the effect that a concubine 
should keep at a distance, now as well as in future, those who are the 
king's favourites, and those who are naturally of cruel disposition and 
have earned their money with much exertion (asnaf IATE, TA! 
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«amu ae 4 gara fas, agenti —VI, 5); and that she should 
be kind enough never to accept any payment from a person, if she 
knows that her love-making with him will stand her in good stead 
and that prestige will increase thereby and that she will be able to 
get out of all troubles in life (maafa g afr ame ofafaattiet ēra 
neina at, VI, 5). 

In every society, the brother of a concubine—specially if the latter 
be in the king’s keeping—wields undue influence even on high per- 
sonages. As regards the excessive influence exercised by their 


‘mothers or foster-mothers of prostitutes on their daughters, the Kāma- 


šāstras enjoin that courtesans should be obedient to their mothers, 
very oppressive and greedy women, or in their absence, to their 
foster-mothers (araft « qoilanma SCRIVI I Tes AeA "I 

V. 2) These mothers ‘often dictate for the sake of money their 
earning daughters to attend to persons who are even disliked by the 
latter, but such undue dictation is sometimes found sternly resented 
to by their daughters, They also sometimes interefere. with their 
true love with proper persons (aefwmws = saen wv fae figs: 1—1 ar 
VI. 2). In such cases the daughters should threaten their mothers 
by saying that they would do violence to their life by means of poison, 
fasting, (sharp) weapons, or the rope (serqsrm q aqaa car ser aer 
Raat wa’ cepfafucwreHa—ur at VI. 2). A prostitute is even asked 
not to undertake any work without the sanction of her mother 


- (ma fant fafa Se a—ar ar VL. 2), but we find, in the Mr cchakatika, 


AM 


. Vasantasenā refusing, to obey her mother when the latter urges her 


through her maid-servant to proceed to the house of Šakāra (the king’s 
brother-in-law) for love-making, because the latter has sent a Carriage 
for her conveyance to his garden along with very rich presents of orna- 
ments. What was her bold reply to her mother. for such a vile dic- 
tation of an unworthy request? She asked her attendant to carry 
the following words to her mother--"Say this ‘if you would have 
me not dead (ie. alive), you must send no more such messages’ ” 
(vet faafe a a sisi! afa ar wed U gt we wenn aagal V). 

In countries where, in modern days, prositution is not a legal crime 
lovers are seen frequenting the houses of their mistresses. But there is 
clear evidence in our drama to the effect that harlots also graced the 
houses of their lovers by their sudden or appointed appearance, even dis- 
regarding climatic or atmospheric disturbances. Indians were, however, 
very jealous of the sanctity of their inner apartments in their family 
houses and mistresses of householders were never allowed entrance to 
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those places where their wives resided. Hence we find Vasantasena 
uttering the words fear wgfwegfa iet vata War Tea vatu quiefa 
i.e. "I have to conciliate your honoured self by bowing down to you 
with my head, since Iam the offender by my intrusion into a place 
of which I am unworthy.” Elsewhere she feels afraid lest her lover’s 
servants should feel distressed by her entering into his inner 
quadrangle—but she was assured by them that. by her virtues 
she had entered into their very heart. Here the question may 
arise as to what might have been the relation of a mistress with 
her lover's wife. We find that in ancient Indian society, these ladies 
did not personally meet with each other, but they could treat 
each other as loving sisters talking through the intermediation of 
maid-servants. | Hence Vasantasenà was sending such a message 
to Dhuta, Cārudatta's wife, as this—at feftarecaa qufufsrer «i8! agī 
quid fa—^I am a slave of his honour Carudatta bought by his merits 
and so am I also of you.” The touching scene in which Vasantasenā 
is shown as filling up with her valuable ornaments the clay-cart of 
Rohasena, Carudatta’s little son during her short stay in her lover's 
house, contains evidence of a good concubine loving her lover's son 
just as if the latter were a son born to herself. But it must be ad- 
mitted that no nobleman could boast publicly of his connection with 
a harlot even in the Mrcechakatika society, though the profession of 
prostitution had a status recognised even by kings who bad Ganika- 
-dhyaksas, state officers to act as superintendents of prostitutes for 
determining their earnings, inheritance, income, expenditure and future 
propspects in their profession. Hence Carudatta felt ashamed to 
confess his connection with Vasantasenà in the open court when 
the presiding judge asked him the question—sra, afwat aa fray p — 
“is it a fact that the harlot is your friend.” Even Vasantasenā's old 
mother summoned there as a witness at first hesitated to divulge 
the name of her daughter’s lover but as the Law-court put the ques- 
tion to them they had to confess the connection, 

| A most interesting affair could be observed in Vasantasenā being 
eventually allowed to be married with Carudatta and decorated with 
line coveted title of a house:wife (Auza), This may seem some- 
"what strange when we consider that wedlock was deemed a very 
sanctifying institution among the Hindus, Though marriage rules 
in -the Dharma-Sütras permit a woman of the Sudra class to be 
married to a member ofthe highest caste, of course, as the last 
of his four wives, yet, we never know of a courtesan being married 
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to a brāhmaņa, unless it was so permitted by a forced explanation 
“ef the famous line of Manu—a' qqa Le, "an accomplished 
lady may be accepted for marriage even from a lowly family." The 
new king's sanction of Vasantasena’s marriage with Carudatta appears 

„fo bar all examination of the social position of the bride, But it 
We is clear that such marriage could not take place without the express 
decree of the king (aftqet ust wadt Tal wat qw eb aTPTETfa—Act X), or how 
else ebuild people accept such a marria marriage as socially permissible and 


right? Kautilya has laid down that a prostitute could purchase her . 


freedom by xigkraya ie, ransom to the extent of 24,000 amas and 
a prostitutes son could do so by 12,000 panas (fraragfauftreree: 
nra: 1 amaA afuargae sfr zen IL, 27). Can this be thus ex- 


plained that by such payments they could attain equal social status 


with other people? We have read also of Madanika, another pros- . 


titute, being made free by Sarvilaka by payment of ransom—but. not 
to the king, but to the mother of Vasantasenā and she also obtained 
the title of a wife (vedkū) and was married to Sarvilaka, a brahmana's 
son who regarded himself now as having a wife (waaatarfia | ch also 
qa Q ger MA Te NETTE I o1 V... 24). 


A king and his court 


Though there is no direct introduction of any king as a character in 
this play, a few words about a king and his court so far as they can 
be gathered from a study of this drama will not be out of place here. 
Loyalty to the throne was considered a chief duty of the people. 
“A king should be honoured” —(aet au:)—was, as it were, their motto, 
But they could well beware of an upstart, elevated to the dignified 
position of a king on account of fickle favours of fortune, assuming 


strange and manifold appearances ( maña ya: gūta «unma . 


V. 26) A tyrant's conduct is very severely criticised in this drama, 
In every kingdom there live free-booters and desperadoes who incite 
discontented people and royal officers to rebellion against a wicked 
king and ask them to replace (léjapalivatte) him by a good one 
even by taking to regicide. The insurrection in the Mrechakatika 
was brought about exactly in accordance with such a principle, 

Every king had his jails in which men of suspicious character 
and those against wbom he bore personal grudge were kept confined, 
It was within the king's prerogative to order jail-deliveries and re- 


lease of prisoners, even. condemned to death, on occasion of the, 
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birth of a son to him (aaf wet yu Me da aay eT Ae vif 
—X) We have a very interesting description of a victorious king 
entering, equipped with a store of arrows, into his defeated enemy’s 
capital with thundering drums and blazing streamers and levying new 
tributes and taxes there from the people (cf. V. 17.) Currency of 
gold and silver coins such as suvarņas, nāņakas and kārsāpaņas was 
known to the Mrcchakatika society. Police guards kept watch on cities 
specially at night (qami fe wasi faa: aaa u—I, 58) and for their 
confidence psople going out at night were required to carry lamps 
for safety on the royal roads (ce~anifaareaanr raat wdumr) Every 
city had its own Police force with a battalion of constables headed 
by chief officers some of whom were called anfa (chief captain of the 
town force) and some @amfa or «mmc or Vaga, probably 
equivalent to our present-day City-Magistrates or City-Superintendents. 
The Police officers were‘zealous in cherishing a very high sense of their 
duty with unflinching loyalty to their master, so much so that they 
were not prepared to spare their parents or relatives, if duty required 
their prosecution. They could, therefore, easily boast of their duty with 
such an experssion as—qu 4 uaaa faei fü we a sTUfH—VI. 15. ie 
“in the discharge of our duty to the king our own father must be 
regarded as a stranger.” 


Administration of justice 


A very clear insight into the manner of administration of justice in 
a royal court by the king’s judges can be had from the famous 


L trialscene in Act IX of this drama, We read in old treatises on 


f Aitonen and  Niti$istra that every capital city and other 
important centres, e.g, the sangrakaņas, kārvatikas, dronamukhas, and 
sthiniyas, must have law-courts (dharmadhikaranas) presided over by 
judges known in Kautilya’s book as dharmasthas and pradegirs for 
settling civil disputes and trying all sorts of criminal offences, 
Our drama mentions adhktkarana-mandapa or vyavahira-mandapa, 
ie. the Hall of justice or the courtroom and an attendant 
whose business was to clean the seats of judges and to keep the 


court-room in order, The judges were called adhikaranabhojakas : 


ie, persons in charge of the courts of justice, or simply adkikaraņtkas, 
There were other functionaries also in this connection, viz, the 
i Sresthin, the president of the merchants’ guild (their Provost} and 
the Kāyastka, the court-scribe or the judge’s amanuensis, whose chief 
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duty was to take down evidence and jot down notes for the judge 
at his dictation, "The way in which they are seen to interfere in the 
trial makes one believe that these two functionaries used to sit as 
joint assessors or commissioners with the judge. Such was the Tribu- 
nal constituted, The appointment of the judges lay with the king 
and they could act as such only during the latters pleasure. This 
is clear, from the intimidation made by Šakāra, the kings’ brother-in- 
law who on being refused to be heard in respect of his gjākār or 
complaint, flew into rage and cried out saying 

“om fat a gate aa ace oz a AR at aed ara men afetiae 
fana fei afar q Aaaa wd aiaa gq afer we ga taafi 
graug— 
“How, my cause.cannot be tried!. If it is not tried, then I shall 
apply to king Pālaka, my sister’s husband and inform both my sister 
and mother of this and have the judge removed and another appointed 
in his place.” This threat to the judge and the consequent admission 
of the plaint shows that dismissal of such high judicial officers could 
sometimes take place under such circumstances on account of back- 
door influence on bad kings. It was the court practice that the 
judge was to send the attendant out of his court-room for ascertaining 
if any litigant was waiting outside for demanding justice in any suit, 
(cf. afefispa saat m araléf—IX), The arthia or complainant has 
got to appear in person before the judge and make statements on his 
plaint before him and the pratyarihin or defendant is then sum» 
moned by the judge to appear in court for defending ‘himself against 
the charge, In law, complaints are mentioned as of two kinds, one 
depending on oral statements (vakyanusivena) and the other on actual 
facts (arthanusirena). The first was to be settled by the plaintiff and 
defendant arguing against each other, and the second to be decided 
by the judge sífting the truth out of the facts and deciding the case 
with the help of his legal acumen, The judge's task of finding out 
what lies in others! mind is described as a very difficult one, for a 
judicial trial depends on many extraneous matters, viz., the state- 
ments of parties and evidence got by questions and cross-examina- 
tion (cf amereqetwego gat wu uxReerewefaxud:. Hence generally 
the judge's lot is to suffer from blame and not to get the approbation 
of the public (dQumwat wa gait «jū ga:—IX, vv, 3-4), In the 


words of the poet’ a model judge should be “learned in law, expert 


T WAT Wega tar 7a mage füsqcag Bed ee a gp | 
etary refer were refer weit a teat emis cerca care AoW: d IX, 5 
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in tracing frauds, eloquent, not ireful, impartial ‘towards friends, 
strangers and relatives, delivering his judgment after carefully 
consulting’ the prevailing traditions or customs, a protector to the 
weak, a terror to the rogues, righteous, not greedy even when bribes 
are offered to him, always intent on finding out the sought— 
for truth, and able to pacify the king’s wrath (probably, if he be 
displeased by the judge sometimes deciding against his wish)" Im- 
partial dispensation of justice was the chief aim of kings and their 
judges in ancient India. For, have we not read of king Asoka being 
always anxious to declare in his edicts the desirability of uniformity 
in judicial procedure and uniformity in penalties (aafia fẹ wat, fifa, 
aaeeea q feat saam aI—Pillar Edict 1V)? Kautilya also de- 
clares in no uncertain terms of orZsazya i.e. “impartial treatment" 
by kings in the matter of attending to the final decision of public 
cases, Although the judge with the help of his assessors recorded - 
very carefully the facts of the case as got from the evidence of the 
witnesses and weighed their value with the greatest possible precaution 
and lastly arrived at a decision about the guilt or innocence of the 
accused, he was not, however, the final authority in the award of 
punishment or discharge, which entirely lay in the hands of the 
king. Hence when Cārudatta's alleged guilt of murder of Vasantasena 
was established by an unfortunate set of circumstantial evidences, 
the judge had to declare in the court-room thus— 
ST TS, SHE qd ward 8 qq 

“The business of proof it was ours to effect, the rest (i.e, the sentence) 
rests with the king." So we find here that the judges were only a 
recommending body, a clear mention of which fact can also be had 
in the legal treatise, vyavaZüra-mayW£ha, where runs the. line—adrerīt 
"Iq. Wet war: aaa; i.e, the king is the authority to deliver the 
judgment of capital punishment as the highest judicial authority 
and the other judges are only the investigators of the case, It may 
interest the audience to know that brahmanas were exempted from 
capital punishment according to Manu and other law-makers, Manu 
says—a mama sura! faga g ama ae ust semp a adq a 
(VIII. 381)—“There can be no greater wrong than killing a brahmana, 
hence, the king should not consider even mentally the question of 
his death.” The heaviest punishment that can be meted out to him ` 
when he commits a very atrocious crime is banishment from the 
kingdom without, however, the forfeiture of all his properties and 
without personal torture (cf, a og mat gara Gage aagi xd af 
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Gala wes) Manu VIII, 380. The Mrcchakatika judge also 
recommended only banishment and not capital punishment for 
Carudatta by refering to Manu’s ordinance in the verbal statement he 
desired the court-attendant to convey to the king in his name, vis, 


wd fe ws fam a wht aadA 
Teen, Fraley feat: wu 


“This convicted culprit being a brahmana should not be killed—as 
Manu lays down; but he may be banished from the kingdom with 
all his properties untouched.” So the judge, although otherwise 
impartial, could not be an advocate of vyavakāra-samatā (uniformity 
-of justice), because he wanted the king to follow the injunctions of 
Manu and not sentence the accused with capital punishment, But 
the king being a tyrant and oppressor of his people, as if in a spirit 
of showing uniformity of punishment, disregarded the recommenda- ` 
tions of the presiding judge and passed the sentence of death on 
Cārudatta. That there takes place sometimes a. miscarriage of justice 
is another point which can be discussed here with reference to the 
trial of Carudatta whom we all know to be innocent. But invention 
of lies and falsehoods against an accused often goes undetected and 
it unjustly implicates innocent people, and so if the judge cannot 
sometimes penetrate beyond the appearances of so-called facts, the 
inevitable result, zz. maladministration of justice takes place, Caru- 
datta has expressed clearly that it is sometimes useless to tell the 
truth, for he says gde sudwgdeq we’ ftad—the royal eye (i.e. 
the judge) is feeble and cannot discern the truth.” Such judges who 
can even persuade themselves: to falsely believe that a crow (which 
is black in colour) is white, often bring disgrace upon the king's 
judiciary and impel kings into the scorching flames of iniquity and 
cause entire ruin to thousands of victims (cf, $z3; Taam qa: mea- 
wa: | nat agafa eat a eat wn IX, 41). | 

One could insist on proving his innocence in trial by submitting 
himself to the different ordeals prevalent at the time, four of which 
viz, poison, water, scale and fire are found mentioned in this drama 
(“Raakaa 8 fawR"— IX, 43). Vājūavalkya (II, 95) however, 
has a fifth vře. žoša-divya ie. the practice of causing the accused 
to drink three handfuls of water by which terrible gods have been 
bathed in worship. But these ordeals were resorted to only when the 
complainant himself was ready to accept punishment, if he fails to 
prove his charge against the accused. 
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Religious faiths and practices. 


It has been truly remarked by a great historian that “the relative 
prevalence of each of the three religions (Bráhmanical Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism and Jainism) varied immensely from time to time and province 
to province." The Indians in the Mrcchakatika period appear to have 
followed religious faith according to their own predilection and family 
tradition, and kings must have been tolerant of the freedom of 
worship by their subjects. Vedic lore was respected and Vedic 
sacrifices were performed with recitation of Vedic hymns in sanctuaries 
(X. 12). The mention in different contexts of various Vedic and 
Pautāņic gods and goddesses, e.g. Indra, Brahma, Visņu, Lakgmi, 
Mahadeva (under various other names also, such as, Siva, Hara, 
Nilakantha, Vrsabhaketu) as the destroyer of Dakga's sacrifice 
(awe gan), his consort Gauri referred to as Devi killing the 
demons Sumbha and Nišumbha, and Kārttikeya (Sanmukha) the 
slayer of Kraufica, and also the copious references to the various 
characters in the Rāmāyaņa and the Mahābhārata such as, Rama, 
Sita, Ravana, Balin, Jatayu, Kālanemi, Hanūmat, Jamadagni, as 
well as the five Pāņdava brothers with Draupadi, Kunti, Subhadrā, 
Duryodhana, Duh$asana, Ke$ava with his yellow garment and 
Balarama with his blue points to a period when a revival of Brāh- 
manism had already commenced to work’ out in the society the 
members of which including those who were lowly stationed in life were 
conversant with the various epic and Paurānic incidents and stories,- 
The sun and the moon were invoked for granting safety to the people. 
There were certainly votaries belonging to the Brahmanical sects 
such as Vaisnavism and Saivaism, Slaughter of goats in sacrifices 
was in vogue in the society (cf, yaaa fu eray—Ī and 
uffraarefraratsa:—X, 21). But a clear hint of the prohibition of 
slaughter of animals in a city inhabited by righteous people can be had 
in verse (VIII. 44) in which such action is described as violent «rētu 
fnan vwd a und. It is doubtful if such a practice was due to any 
Buddhistic influence diffused over the country at the time. People had 
a deep belief in the Yoga practices of samadhi (contemplation).by which 
the individual soul could be absorbed into the Universal One, To offer 
oblations to their household deities and to the Mātrkās was amongst 
the daliy duties of the people, It is difficult to ascertain, however, if 
men in this period had any belief in the various incarnations of Visnu. 
Only a covert allusion to the dwarf incarnation with his three strides 
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‘may be found in one context (V. 6). People of high rank, including 
kings, could never discard oracular statements as untrue and had 
faith in omens and-auguries, _ 

Belief.in heaven and hell.was predominant in the religious conduet 
of the Hindus, Not to speak of men in high position in society, 
even lower-class people of the day, nay, people like bullock-cart -drivers, 
though suffering . from worldly miseries, cherished in their bosom 
a deep-seated belief in ‘the next world” which they defined as a 
condition of life due to the just consequences of one's good or bad acts 
(cf, à R uria ofaga afak | Act VIII), The cause of the good 
or bad condition of their existence in this life was attributed to their 
performance of good or bad deeds in their previous existences, The 
best example that can be culled fro ri this drama of such a belief is in 
the speech of Sthavaraka, Šakāra's cart-driver, who openly refused in 
plain and strong terms to kill Vasantasena, although repeatedly tempted 


|. to do'so- with offer of large and substantial bribes by his master, saying— 


-Jafa aquari fafafurg aaa i 

aR c ART Su Aa afgana i — VIII. 25 
"Through misdeeds of a former life, I have been a born-slave; 
I shall not buy any more (store of ill-luck), hence I must avoid a stafül 
deed,” i 
That the people of the period were very much God-fearing can 
be best illustrated from a verse in Act VIII (verse 24) in which the 
idea runs that, whether men will it or not, all their holy and unholy 
acts are witnessed by the several agents of the Almighty ( yaaga- 
afaa: VIII. 24), vig, the ten quarters, the sylvan deities, the sun, 
the moon, Dharma itself, the wind, the sky and the Eternal Soul, 
The same idea is expressed by Manu in a verse (VIII. 86): 

. adferat get anfaani: | : 

. Ufa: wer a vu aren: wae fey N 
Hindus of those days always attached great importance to the duty 

_of affording protection or shelter to those who solicited it in times 
of need and distress, 

But as in modern societies, so EN in ail past ones, the existence 
of irreligious and bad men was not wanting. For we find in the 
Mrcchakatika many advocates of Purusakára (power of men) con- 
demning krtānta or daiva (destiny) and boldly declaring that fate 
sornetimes searches weak points in men's life and metes out unjust 
consequences in the dispensation of fruits.of actions, We hear also 
of people living at that time who did not condescend to bow down 
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before gods. Another type of men of ignominious character also pre- 
vailed, as they always do prevail in every society, who took to re- 
ligious life even to the extent of full renunciation, but only in order 
to cover their own vile actions and not being able to follow the strict 
rules of. the life of a renunciant generally brought it to disrepute 
(dena: gagTata—V, 14). 

We have shown above that all the aspects of the Brahmanic re- 
ligion: appeared to have been in their supremacy and ascendancy 
during the period, There is clear indication, however, that the 
Hindus assumed a hostile attitude towards Buddhism, the followers 
of which were looked down upon by them. The sight of a 
Buddhist mendicant was regarded as an evil omen leading to 
some calamity (cf. sarafa aevgdaa), and residence in a place 
where Buddhist č4žkkhus lived is described as being forbidden even 
for men of bad character. The natural inference is that Buddhism 
was in a decadent condition, although we read in the drama of 
the existence of vikāras (monasteries or convents) where not 
only monks but nuns also could reside and which were supervised 
by žulapatis (patriarchs), Even to this day such Buddhist institu- 
tions for nuns exist in Nepal and Tibet, The Buddhist dhzkgus 
are described as wearing yellow robes in a peculiar manner across 
the shounlders, Even when tortured by others they utter in rever- 
ence the name of the Buddha whom they pray for Savana or shelter. 
A Buddhist ascetic considered female contact as sinful, hence the 
monk, Samvahaka, is seen in this drama as not lending the support 
even of his hand to Vasanatasenā when the latter was exerting with 
great difficulty to get up and stand on the ground in Šakāra's garden 
where she had lain 'unconscious after having been strangled by that 
villain, For, his ideal was that the next world was for the men whose 
hands, mouth, and the other senses could all be restrained. Requital 
of obligations was deemed as the foremost duty by the Buddhists, 
more valued than their aspiration for the attainment of heavenly 
bliss, Some of the precepts preached by the éramana (as described 
in Act VIII) are very interesting for a study of the history of the 
religious tenets of the period. He advises all people to restrain the ' 
cravings of the stomach, to be meditative, to consider all things as 
transitory and thus to attain the summum bonum or permanent happi- 
ness of heaven by fighting with Nescience and Egotism. He was 
of opinion that outward shaving of the head and mowing of the chin . 
was nothing but a mockery, unless one purifies his own heart, 
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This lesson on ca-uddhi or purification of the heart was com- 
«mon to both the heterodox and the orthodox systems of Indian 
religion, Hence, I think, we shall not be far from truth if we infer 
that eclectism in religion was: entertained by men of light and leading 
of the days, We find, however, no trace of Jainism during the period 
in this drama. 
This is all that I have been able to say on he society as pictured 
in the Mrcchakatika. 


RADHAGOVINDA BASAK 


The Candidas-Problem 


Much has already been written qn the problems connected with 

: the life and writings of Caņdīdās, oné of the earliest and important 

Bengali poets; but the modest object of the present essay is not to 

enter into any controversy but to state the general problem in -a 

concise forra after sifting facts from fiction, and to suggest, if possible, 
some lines of enquiry which may lead to an ultimate solution. 

With regard to Caņdīdās's life and personality we have scanty 
facts, We would, therefore, be on, much safer ground if we look to 
his writings themselves.(at least to those which we can with some 
reason consider to be genuine) and take them as our starting point, 
instead of trusting to vague traditions and, unauthenticated legends. 

_ There can hardly be any doubt that a great poet bearing the 
name of Candidas flourished before the advent of Caitanya, the great 
apostle of Bengal Vaisņavism. The references in the Madhya-lila sec- 
‘tion of the Castanya-caritāmyta that Caitanya loved to listen to the 
songs of Caņdīdās are-confirmed by the statement of Narahari Das, 
who. was a contemporary of Caitanya and who also records the same 
fact, as well as by later traditions recorded in other Vaisnava works, 
As Caitanya was born in Saka 1407 (=1485 A.C.) we can safely pre- 
sume that a well-known song-writer of Vaisnavite tendencies, held in 
high esteem by Caitanya himself and bearing the name of Candidas, 
* flourished some time before the latter part of the century. As Vai- 
snava literature and tradition, which are rather scrupulous in record- 
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ing the names of the followers of the faith and its great literary ex- 
ponents, do not know of any other Candidas (except one Dina 
Caņdīdās of whom we shall speak later); we can presunie that this 
Candidas is no other than the poet to whom the Padavalis are generally 
attributed, and that he preceded Caitanya and was well.enougk. es- 
tablished in fame to be regarded with esteem in Caitanya's time, 

To this Candidas is attributed a collection of padas or songs 
relating to the eternally popular theme of the love of Krsna and 
Radha. The number of these songs varies, and opinions differ as to 
the authenticity of most of them; but the largest collection of these - 
songs is that made by Nilratan Mukhopadhyay and published by the 
Vangiya Sahitya Parisat, which contains 830 padas or songs. (In 
this article this collection is throughout referred to as the Padāvalī). 
In 1916 Basanta Ranjan Ray published. from a uriique manuscript, 
which he had discovered five years before that date in the district 
of Bankura, a work bearing the čžaņitā of Vadu Caņdīdās, and coa- 
. taining 415 adas arranged in an order somewhat different from that 
usually followed in Padāvalī cóllections and divided into certain well- 
marked sections, The manuscript was unfortunately incomplete and 
contained many lacunce, but the editor gave. to it the title of Sri- 
krena-kirttan in deference to the tradition that the great Canņdīdās, 
wrote a work of that name, Now as there are considerable divergences, 
real or apparent, in matters of styie, language and ideas, between the 
Padāvalī and the Srī-krsņa-žīrttau (SKK), the question arises as 
to (i) whether the latter is a genuine work and (ii) whether the 
"author of SKK is the same as the author of the Padāvalī. Inciden- 

tally it is possible to discuss the question of there having been more 
than one Caņdīdās, as well as the bearing of some of the traditions 
(e.g. the Rami-legend); which are usually associated with the name of 
Candidas, on the general question. These are some of the principal. 
points round which the Candidas-problem moves. 

There cannot be much doubt, in spite of controversy, with regard 
to the antiquity and genuineness of the SKK. Judging from the 
language, competent scholars would place the work towards the 
end of the 14th century, a date which does not conflict with the 
probable date of Caņdīdās indicated above, The work is presérved 
in a unique manuscript which has been placed on independent 
paleographical grounds at the same date. It bears throughout the 
bhayita of Vadu Candidas, who is said to be composing the work at 
the instance of the goddess Vaéuli, “We have also the external testi- 
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mony of Sanātan Gosvāmin, who in his commentary on the Sri 
"madbhāgavata speaks ofthe Danakhanda and Nauka-khanda (which 
- appear as sections of SKK) composed by Candidas, along with Jaya- 
deva's Gita-govinda, as examples of good poems (Giza-govindüdi- 
prasiddhās tathi Šrā-caņdīdāsāli-daršita-Dānakhaņda-Naukākhaņdādi- 
"prakārās ca ;īeyāh). All this makes it highly probable that in the 
"SKK we have not only a genuine work of Caņdīdās who flourished 
before Caitanya, but also one which has been preserved in Candidas’s 
own unmodified language in an almost contemporary document. 

If the genuineness of the SKK is thus accepted, we can look 
to it for any light it might throw on the life and personality of 
"Caņdīdās. From this work we learn that the author's name was 
Ananta (alsc occurring as Ananta) Vaļu Caņdīdās, and that he wrote 
at the direction of his zsta-devatā Vāšulī. This is in conformity 
with the usua! :radition about Candidas, The theory, chiefly inferred 
without much reason from the Padāvalī, that Candidas was an artless 
and untutored poet, is now disproved by the considerable knowledge 
of Sanskrit language and literature, Purana, prosody and rhetoric he 

. displays in the SKK, The’ Sanskrit verses in this work, which number 
about 725 and which act as ‘running links in connecting the padas, 
are certainly written by the poet himself; one at least of these verses: 
(p.380) is composed in a difficult Sanskrit metre; the metaphors, similes 
and other figures of speech, which are freely used tbroughout the 
work, indicate the. poet's acquaintance with works on rhetoric ; 
and finally five songs of Jayadeva are here translated almost verdatine 
in five padas, while in one pada the substance of Jayadeva’s famous 
Dušāvatāra-stotra is reproduced with a slight modification to suit the 
‘context. This last point makes it clear that Candidas was greatly 
influenced by Jayadeva, and that his SKK represents one phase of 
the development of pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism in Bengal, of which 

` other phases are seen in Jayadeva and Vidyāpati. .īt is also clear 
from SKK that Caņdīdās was a proficient musician like Jayadeva, 
and all his songs bear the name of the rūgas in which they are to 
besüng. From his relation to Jáyadeva as well as to Caitanya às 

‘indicated above, we can infer finally that the author of the S£ was 
later than Jayadeva but earlier than Caitanya, and this inference sup- 
ports the date, viz, the latter part-of the | adn TR which is 
usually assigned to hiin, 

The question now arises as to siete the author of the SKK is 
the same as the author of the Padavalis which are usually ascribed 
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to Caņdīdās. The apparent divergence of language need not be taken 
as an insuperable difficulty ; for the SKK has been fortunately pre- 
served in an old manuscript of the r4th century, which gives us the 
unmodified antique language of the time in a fairly faithful form, 
while the language of the Padavalt must have in course of time been 
modernised in the mouth of the Kirttaniyas and adapted to the 
exigencies of Kirttan-songs. If the Padāvalī were preserved in as 
old a manuscript we would probably have found the language in the 
same antique form as we find it in SKK. 

Of 830 songs attributed in the Padavali to Candidas a very large 
number must be spurious; but as they have not yet been critically 
sifted it is difficult to take them as the basis of any inference. There 
cannot be any doubt, however, in the mind of any one who has 
studied these padas with some care that every pada which bears the 
Čhaņitā of Candidas need not be genuine, and many of them have 
been actually ascribed in other collections or in Vaisnava anthologies 

to other poets with other dZanztas, In SKK the dkaņitās give us the 
name of the poet as Vadu Candidas, Ananta (or Ānanta) Vadu Can- 
dīdās, or simply Candidas; in the Padāvalī we have no mention of 
Ananta, but in addition to the other forms we. have Dvija Candidàs. 
Itis not clear if the word Vadu, as sometimes suggested, is synonymous 
with Dvija, meaning a Brahmin, although an.attempt has been made 
to derive the former word from Sanskrit vatu. Basanta Ranjan Ray, 
. relying on the indication vaddo mahān of the DeSi-nama-mülà and on a 
passage of the Prakrta-piigala to the same effect, says that the word 
is a family surname indicating good descent ; but he also points 
out that the surname is actually borne to-day by people of even lower 
caste in Western Bengal and is, in his opinion, comparable to Assamese 
Barua or Badua which is borne by non-Brahmins, If the word Vadu 
cannot be equated with certainty with the word Dvija, the later 
dhaņitā would look extremely suspicious and should be accepted with 
due caution, At the same time, every song in the Padavali which 
bears the. čhkaņitā of Vadu and mentions Vāš$ulī need not in itself 
be taken as genuine, for cases of wrong ascription- or later interpo- 
lation are unfortunately too frequent. In some songs there is also 
the čžaņitā. of Dīna Candidas, Hare Krsna Mukherji in his Birdhim ` 
Vivaran (Pt. iii) has’ ‘already shown that these padas were probably 
' composed by a larer industrious versifier of that name, who was a 
_pupil of Narottam Das Thakur. 
There are also šorne songs which are collected together by Nil- 
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ratan Mukhopadhyay as Rēgūtmzika Pada. These padas make the 
story of Va$uli and Candidas's connexion with a certain washer- 
woman Rami their theme, Considerable currency has been given 
to these legends by Nagendra Nath Vasu and Dinesh Candra Sen. 
in their writings; but these padas are undoubtedly later additions 
by a Sahajiyā poet who wanted to write a sort of Vasul!-mahatmya 
and connect Caņdīdās and Rami with the cult by means of an ela- 
borate romantic story. We are not directly concerned here with the 
question whether Caņdīdās's Vāšulī was originally Vajre$vari (as 
suggested. by Basanta Ranjan Ray) or Vāgīšvarī, the Sakti of Mañ- 
jušrī (as Suggested by Hare Krsna Mukherji); all that we know 
from the SKK s that Candidas was certainly a worshipper of that 
i deity and puts her name very often in his ēžaņttā. Throughout 
the SKK, however, there is no mention of Sahaja cult or of. Rami, 
nor is it found in the corpus of the Padāvalī, except in the above- 
„mentioned kāgūtinika pada collection, and in four independent padas 
"given in N: Mukhopadhyay’s edition at pp. 71, 293, 310: and 343. 
Leaving aside the Rūgātmika Padas, the genuineness of which is 
extremely doubtful, any one who has any acquaintance with Candidas’s 
writings can never accept these four padas as genuine, They do not 
„directly mention Rami but allude to the poet’s connexion with a 

. washerwoman, and one at least of these padas is obviously a weak 
imitation of certain Khandas of SKK, for it sets forth Krsna as a 
shopkeeper who exacts from the Gopis his-fancied price for his wares, 
There is alsc a pada collected by Sibratan Mitra of Birbhum and: 
given by N. Mukhopadhyay in the appendix to his edition. This 
verse vastīā avanti-pure ( ama} aqfaa ), which again makes no direct 
mention of Rami, speaks of a young girl, a vejaka-ramaņā, with whom 
Candidas fell in love when he was still a student at Avantipur, and 
who returned his ardent ‘affection and lived with him. It is notable 
that in this verse the veneer of spiritual love which - marks the Rāgāt- 
mika Padas is absent, and it gives a frank enough description of 
youthful passion, This particular pada may or may not be genuine; 
but this was probably how the legend originated, later on turning 
the young vajaka-ramani into Rami, a deüszmi of Vāšulī and a helper 
of Caņdīdās in his sahkaja-sidhana, It is not disputed that the legend 
might not have a basis in fact, for the tradition in Birbhum on this 
point is strong, and a poet of Candidas’s erotic-religious temperament 
(as displayed in the SKK) could possibly have some such romantic 
‘history of youthful passion as recorded in this verse and as amplified 
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by this legend; but there is no satisfactory evidence to shew that 
the padas, which make this legend their theme ‘or allude to it in 
connexion with Candidas’s religious realisation, were really composed 
by the poet himself. It is not unlikely that some such legend’ ex- 
isted (as it still exists) from the poet's own time about his romantic ` 
“partiality for a certain washerwoman, and that some later poet of 
pronounced Sahajiyā predilections found in it an opportunity of 
weaving out an extremely fanciful and mystic story with the purpose 
of connecting Candidas with the Sahajiya cult, just in the same way as 
Vidyapati’s name is sometimes connected with that of Lachima Devi. 
In its tendency towards supernaturalism, which chagacteristic this 
story shares with the Mangala-poems, as well as in language, imagery. 
and ideas it certainly bears the impress of later composition, It 
may also be conceded that Caņdīdās probably belonged to some such 
cult, but it is impossible to believe that these padas which pretend 
"to give his spiritual history were actually composed by him. The 
pre-Caitanya Sahajiya cult was probably different from what we find 
it in post-Caitanya era under the inspiration chiefly of Mukunda 
Deva’; what the Ragüzmiba Padas embody is unmistakably a phase 
of the post-Caitanya cult. In one of these adas there is a distinct 
reference to Ripa ( g «eoe *ifacq aifacs ), which must allude to one 
of the six Gosvamins of later Sahajiya.cult and confirm the suspicion 
that these padas are later pious additions, 

If we leave aside these suspiciously spurious or wrongly ascribed 
padas from the collection and sift it severely.and critically, we shall 
still have left a nucleus of very fine songs of deep poetical inspiration, 
which bear on them the stamp of a great genius, Now the question 
arises as to whether these can be the production of the-same great 
poet as wrote the SKK. In the absence of sufficient data it is diffi- 
cult to come to a definite conclusion on this point, and we are forced 
to base jour inference chiefly. on the consideration of the style and 

_ spirit of the two groups of poems, viz., those in the SKK and in the 
Padavali- collection. Such considerations are at best unsafe guides; 
for apart from the uncertainty of the necessarily subjective valuation , 
that has to be made by the critic himself, a poet may at one period 
of his life write an intensely erotic poem with a religions tendency 
as the SKK, but at another period compose songs of the Padavali 
type breathing in general an atmosphere of spiritual elevation. Such 
was the case with Rāmprasād who was the author of a Vidyāsundar 
as wellas of devotional songs of great spirituality. Or, it may be 
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possible that these songs of the Padavali once formed a part of the. 
SKK itself (we have got the work in an incomplete form), or of some 
other systematic work by Candidas which is now lost. At least, one 
such song mfa ela faf«t of the SKK occurs in a modernised form. 
as dqy asa faf inthe Padāvali collection; and stray lines and 
verses from the SKK can be traced also in the latter. 

- We' have seen that the apparent discrepancy of the language 
employed in the SKK and in the Padavali respectively is not diffi- 
cult to explain, There is also another apparent discrepancy, In the 
SKK, as we have already pointed out, Candidàs was greately influ- 
enced by Jayadeva, whom he even verbally translates, In this work 
Candidas, like most pre-Caitanya poets writing on Vaisnava topic, 
emphasises more upon the Aazsvarya- aspect of the theme than upon its 
Madhurya, which became predominant in later poets through the teach- 
ings of Caitanya. This emphasis of tne mote or less magnificent aspect 
is probably a survival of the older Vasudeva worship, before Krsņa- 
worship with all its possibilities the softer 1xādkuxya came into promi- 
nence, In the Padāvalī, the dominant note is madhurya; in the SKK 
it is aišvarya. The. Radha of the SKK, imperious, defiant and even 
militant, is not the Radha of the Padavali, whose attitude is marked by 
a note of complete self-surrender and infinite pathos, While admitting 
the force of these arguments, we may point out that a careful considera- 
tion of the whole question will shew that these remarks with regard 
to the SKK are certainly true of the earlier parts of.the poem, which 
include Dana-khanda, Tambūla-khaņģa or. Naukakbanda, but they 
do not apply at all to the later Vrndāvanakhaņda and more parti- 
cularly to Rādhā-viraha, in which the müdkurya aspect undoubtedly 
comes into prominence. The Radha of this part of the work merks 
‘an advance on the Radha of the.earlier part and anticipates the Radha 
of the Padāvaļī. Some padas of Rādhā-viraha, if crauslated into the 
comparatively modern Bengali of the Padavali, would read as if they 
are taken bodily out of the Padāvalī collection. They have the same 
note of tenderness, spirituality and pathos, the same poetic and 
romantic fervour as form the dominant note of the Padavali, 

In the SEK the padas are arranged in sections. which relate to patti- 
cular episodes in the erotic career of Krsna and Radha, and they 
have thus titles like Naukakhanda and so forth; in the Padavali the 
classification is different, although here we have preudo- Naukakhandas 
as well This discrepancy, however, is not material, . The classifica- 
tion of the SKK follows in the main the earlier tradition, of which we 
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find another example in Jayadeva's arrangement, and not the later 
rhetorical or emotional classification suggested by works like Rüpa 
. Gosvamin’s Ujjvala-nilamanz, When the. Padāvalī became the pro- 
perty of the Vaisnava Kirttaniyas, they couid not but be arranged 
on the basis of the psychological or doctrinaire classification of later 
Vaisnava rhetoricians, in the same way as the padas of other Vai- 
snava poets came to be arranged, It is: possible to classify and. 
arrange the padas of the SKK in the same way, according to the domi- 
nant rasa or bhava in the theme, but fortunately we have here the 
original arrangement of the poet preserved intact in an old manus- 
cript. | , 

This is in the main the Candidas-problem. There are other 
points which are not very relevant or important to the discussion, 
` The question whether the SKK had its origin in jJhumur-songs, for. 
which some antiquity is claimed, is interesting, but sufficient data 
are not available to come to a definite conclusion, although the SKK 
bears superficially great resemblance to modern jhumur-songs as they 
prevail in Birbhum. The tradition is also strong that Caņdīdās was 
a native of Nānur in Birbhum, and the contention of Jogesh Chandra 
Ray that Caņdīdās belonged to Chātnā in Bankura district cannot 
be taken as proved. The same remarks apply to the divergent | 
„stories about the death of the poet, for they are nothing but later 
legends whose authenticity is doubtful, With regard to Candidas’s 
parentage and family nothing definite or authentic is known. As 
a matter of fact, we know practically nothing about him and his 
life except what can be gleaned from his writings; and we can only 
say of him as Rabindranath said of Kalidasa: 

Rie fa FR eq, AR TA CHE! 


Thou art only a poet to-day—-and nothing else ! 


MRINAL DASGUPTA 


` MISCELLANY 
Notes on Dravidian 
III 


VII Brahui oblique first personal pronoun base kan and 


common Dravidian an, 


We have seen above that the initial k of a number of Brahui 
words like ka (die) ‘represcnts an ancient stage, which after- 
wards developed into s or h in other dialects, There are a few Brahui 
forms with initial k? which, unlike that of the above group, is probably 
a secondary development : 


l Brahui : cf. x0x-Brakut Dravidian forms, 
karghing (to shear) arak 
kuring (to roll) : ." urul 
kisking (to pull) . ilu 
koting (to break) odei 
kurring ` (to conceal) - oli 
kuning (to eat) un 


The non-Brahui forms are generally found to agree, with charac- 
teristic modifications, in the various dialects of Central and Southern 
Dravidian, “These, therefore, are presumably the originals, The 
change, then, from initial vowels to k will be somewhat like the follow- 
ing: l l , 

arak > (g) yarak or (x)wark ? garak or xarak > kark % kargh 
(Brahui), 

The prothetic on-glide, whether palatal or guttural, always in- 

volves a fricative element which easily changes into the plosive. cf, the 


1 It may be asked whether k-in the Brahui forms may not be 
representative of an original stage while central and southern Dravi- 
dian may have dropped the initial k- This is unlikely in view of 
(i) the fact that most of the dialects other than Brahui have initially 
vowels only, and (ii) the intimate connection which the forms with 
initial vowels show to the common roots from which numerous other , 
forms have also been prodüced. 
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development of the initial aspirate both in Brahui and in Kui (See 
' above). 
The dévelopment of the spline first personal pronominal form 
: kan probably resulted through such a process from an, the Dravidian 
first personal base: . 
Either Kan < xwan $ van < van 2 an 
or kan <, cyan < yan 3 y yan Wan . sf 
It is interesting to observe that in Southern Drayidian itself, there’ , 


are numerous related forms, one set with -initial k-, by the side of 
another without k-, 


Forms with &- : Forms with initial vowels : 

Kelappu (rouse) eluppu 

kulai (shake) 2d ` uļai 

kēru (rise) f ēru 

korai (speak etc.) - urai 
“karugu (a variety of grass) < augu .. 

kīļ | : do 

kali /,..5sage) ~ aji 


karai (shore, end) arai (nearness) 
- etc. : etc, i 

Sufficient evidence, however, is lacking for us to be positive about 
the origin of the initial k- of a!l these forms, though it may be noted 
that the forms without the k- are certainly the originals. ` 

. A possibility, worth considering, but difficult to pursue:in the 
present state of our knowledge, is whether the practice of introducing 
the pretix k- was, at a very ancient time, borrowed by Dravidian. 
from Austric which employs prefixes and infixes for word-formatioin. 
Apart from the difficulty of definitely arriving at an estimate as to 
whether grammatical divices of this kind could have been copied by. 
one language from another, our knowledge of the relationship cf 
Ausiric and Dravidian is much too imperfect to enable us to pursue 
this topic. One thing, however, is clear, The researches of M. Przyluski 
of Paris into the influence of Austric "voca 'bulary on Sanskrit (See 
his papers in MSL and BSL), and the presumable contact between the 
* Austric peoples and the Dravidians at a pre-historic age (See his Ux 
-ancun Peuple du Penjaub and Vegetalisme et Totemisme dans P Inde) 
would lead us to expect that in a pre-historic past there should 
have existed a great deal of mutual influence between Austric and 
Dravidian ; but in the absence of any definite knowledge about-the 
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character and extent of this mutual influence, no postulate could be 
made of the Austric origin of Dravidian initial k-in the above words; 
Mr. Tuttle attempts to explain initial k- of Brahui kan- (A, 1, Ph, 
` 1928) as. being “apparently equivalent to a blending of the Tamil 
„accusative eat and the Tamil dative enakku” ; but this process would 
not explain the other Dravidian forms with initial k-, i ša 
The only view therefore possible is the one stated supra; the 
` tendency to develop an aspirate initially before vowels in close con- 
nection with the glides is so strong in this northern Dravidian Cialect 
that a process of change like (gy or (x)vec or xk may be 
tentatively postulated. l 


VIII The voiced cerebral continuative Ļ of Tamil 


This is a very common sound in Tamil and Malayālam and may 
be described as being the sound produced’ when the fore-blade of the 
` tongue is raised towards the apex of the mouth in a slightly grooved ` 

way, so as to create a small crescent-like passage, through which 
the vibration of the vocal. chords makes itself felt in a continuous 
manner. None of the Dravidian dialects, except Tamil, Malayalam 
and old Kannada, possesses this sound, Amongst non-Dravidian lang- 
uages, this sound is not met with.as a separate phoneme in any 
known: civilised language; my observation tells me that certain 
Englishmen using the dialects of the extreme south of England 
bring out something ` like the Tamil „sound, for the r in words like 
“short,” “word”, “board” etc. 

Sabdamanidarpana, an old Kannada grammar by Kēširāja, des- 
. cribes its occurrence and origin in old Kannada as follows: 

"In the apabhramša or tadbhava state. the letters t, th, t, r and 
"the ksala of a number of words become |”. 

The account of the origin given here is hardly complete, Its ` 
occurrence in a. very large-number of native Kannada words is not 
explained; but the fact that the sound is a derived one and a 
unique development of the Tamil-Malayalam group and old Kannada 
-had : struck the author of this old Kannada grammar. Not- 
: withstanding the suggestion contained in Kēširāja's explanation of 
dts origin, scholars have been holding the opinion that the sound is 
not a derivative one, that it had probably existed in primitive Dra- 
vidian and that Tamil, Malayalam and Kannada (the old and the 
middle dialects) alone retained it while the others dropped it in the 
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course of their historical development. Some colour has been said to 
be lent to this view by the fact that modern Kannada has substituted 
other sounds in itsstead and that some ancient Telegu inscriptions 
possess a symbol which probably represented this sound, The argument 
about modern Kannada having replaced the old sound by other 
sounds sheds no light at all on the question whether the sound was 
a primitive Dravidian one or not, As for the symbol in the Telegu 
inscriptions, competent Telegu scholars! are of opinion that the 
symbol, for incontestable reasons, could not have stood for any 
other sound than d. The only possible solution for the origin of 
the sound should be sought in the internal evidence furnished by 
the phonetic and semantic analysis of the roots in Tamil and 
Kannada, and in the analysis of their relationship to other roots, 
-both of Tamil-Kannada and of the other dialects. 

If such an analysis could reveal to us that the roots containing 
the sound ] as a radical component are intimatly related to roots 
containing other sounds in the place of this sound, and, further, that 
these roots with sounds other than ] are sufficiently in agreement 
with roots of other Dravidian dialects to warrant the inference: of 
their primitive character, I think we shall be justified in taking the 
roots with | to be derivative and the others to be original represen- 
tatives of a previous stage in the development of the language. 

I shall just indicate below the possibilities without dogmatising 
either way. A few instances alone are discussed, though I may say 
that the possibilities suggested in these cases would be found to apply 
to all cases of |, i 

The examples given below are taken from Tamil-Malayāļam. 
It may be remarked that the native Kannada roots given in the, 
Sabdamanidarpana and Šabdānušāsana are all allied to correspond- 
ing Tamil roots. 

kil meaning “below” appears as kinde in Telegu, kile in Kan- 
nada, in Tulu, kiya in Kurukh. The root is cognate with 
kid (to lie down) which is a common Dravidian root probably 
derived from primitive id or il. il, 1] etc. influenced kid and 
produced kil, 

kil (old, decrepit, weak) is obviously related to the common 
root kid (to lie down); cf, Brahui keragh (below) and Kurukh - 
.kira(old)  ' 





I See the article on ] in the Telugu journal ‘Bharati? (1927). 
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tol (to worship by joining hands) has a specialised meaning 
in: Tamil and Malayalam. The idea of touching or joining 
(hands) clearly links it with the common Dravidian todu 
which appears às such in Tamil and in the instrumental 
` dnflexional termination in Telegu and in the conjunctive 
. termination of Brahui -to, cf. also Brahui toning or toring. 
(to hold), and Kuvi toh (to touch). 
tolan (companion) ‘evidently. comes from the root tod (to touch, 
join, unite— vide above). cf. Kuvi tónu (friend) 
kalai (passage) is allied to kad (to cross) which appears with 
slightly different meanings in various Dravidian dialects, 
cf. Kurukh khadd (river). 
kali (to finish) Telegu gadutsu and Kannada kale should be 
related to the primary idea contained in kad above. cf. 
Kuvi lik, to exhaust, with the apocope of initial ka and 
compensatory vowel lengthening. cf. also Kurukh khach, to 
complete ete, i 
ilai (to be moving on the ground) cf Kannada ili (state of being 
* humbled)—probably related to the ancient Dravidian roots 
ir (to sit) and ir (to go down). (cf. Brahui kisking) 
Elu (to rise), This is an old Kannada and modern Tamil form. 
It appears as ēlu in Kui with the derived meaning “wisdom.” 
The radical portion of the word is disinctly related to ēru 
(to ascend) which is a common Dravidian base occurring 
in many dialects.- C£ the Brahui form hefing «, (b). 
erfing < erving, the vi representing the causal affix, 
' ou (to flow) occurs in old Kannada -and modern Tamil and 
Malayalam. Telegu has ulika—related to the root ol (to flow), 
chali (a leaping insect), The ] here evidently stands for d, as the 
meaning shows ; chad or šād means to “leap” 
alu (to weep)—cf. Telegu edutsu, Tulu are, Telegu alugu (to be 
depressed) The Tami! .root al meaning primarily zo snelt, 
has the derivative meuning of sorrow in allal etc, Forms 
in other Dravidian dialects are ri in Kui (with apocope of 
initial a and change of 1 into r) li in Kuvi, olkh in 
Kurukh and hoghing in Brahui, The original source 
may therefore be al Is the root ar (to cry out) found 
in Kui, Kurukh and Tamil (ārpu =shout) cognate, as the 
semantic relationship shows? cf, also Tamil alal (sorrow) : 
with Tel, adal, 
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pálu (useless, ruined) This form is cognate with the root pad 
"(to lie, to fall, to be ruined) which occurs in Telegu, Kan- 
` nada, Tulu and Kui. | Cf. also Brahui pat (wood). 

pa] (old, ripe) occurring in palaya (old) is also probably related 
to pad (above. Cf. Kurukh pacca (old); Kui—Kuvi 
pat (fruit); Brahui bér (plum) where r probably stands for 
old q. 

poli (to fall off in pieces) is clearly related to pod (to fall off 
in pieces) a base common to many Dravidian. dialects, ^ 

ku] in kulandei (infant) should be related to kud or kut which 
signifies smallness; cf. Kui kog (small) and Malyalam kutti, 

ku] in kuļi (pit) i is from kut (to dig); Brahui khutt, Kurukh khoss 
(to dig), 

vili (to open eyes) may be related to the toot vid (to separate, 
to let loose) cf. Brahui malang (to open) here m Xv;see. 
poste; cf. also Kui-Kuvi meh-(to open éyes); and Gondi 
midst, S i 

chul (to whirl) occurring in words like chu;alu, chuli etc. is re- ` 
lated to the root chur with the same meaning, found not 
only in Tamil but Telegu, Kui and Kurukh; Brahui has 
kuring (to roll up) 

koļal, ko'avi (tube and pestle) respectively have to be related to 
the primitive root ko} (to take on, to fit etc.) cf, Brahui 
konding (to bore out); ko] in Tamil kolumei (abundance) 

„ds also from kol and is related to Brahui kor (abundant). 

pali (punishment, blame) is allied to padu (to suffer) - 

viu (to fall). Is this another form of vidu with the idea of de- 
scent emphasised by the sonnd | which, quite significantly 
enongh, connotes the idea of descent everywhere ? 

mo] (to jut out) is related to mol (to SDIBSp: and mod (to pro- 
ject). 

The above instances point to the fact that the] may have been 
developed from other sounds of Dravidian. Itis very interesting to 
note that in dialectal Tamil and dialectal Malayalam, even to-day 
the tendency to convert retroflex | into | is met with in examples 
like k&l kēļ, etc, The tendency seems to have been very 
prominent in old Kannada, as noted by Keširāja in his grammar, 
quoted by Kittel: "| is an ādēśa or substitute of d in words: like 
nolpa (from nod), malpa (from mad), sū!pa (from stid) etc. 

Carnoy in his recent work Za Science dw Mot observes (p. 25) 
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that: partus Sohada used freely .in different words may feflect a 
special common connotation, I am inclined to think that ] in Tamil 
introduces, wherever it occurs, a series of connected connotations : 
„descent, mingling, reduction to a state of lowness ov of close attachment 
etc, The question as to how it arose in the Tamil- Kannada group, 
_ whether as a borrowing from. some pre-Dravidic aboriginal dialect, 
of asa native development, cannot, however, be solved, 


IX Kūt-Kuvi man (to be or exist) Ki urukh men x (to be), Gondi 
` an and Brālūi manning (to become). 


_Friend-Pereira in his grammar of Kui suggests that the Kui root 
man seems to be radically the same as the classical Tamil “man” 
which signifies as a verb “to remain or to abide.” "There is à Tamil. 
verb root man meaning “to remain" (nileiperutal, as it is explained 
in Tamil dictionaries) and the Tamil form mane (house) and the form 
man meaning “that which is spread out” and so “earth” are derived 
from this verb root, Kannada and Telugu have annu (to remain) 

while all Southern dialects possess mannu (earth, soil). 
^ Kurukh also has this form: men: 

Brahui manning is certainly related to this root. 

Now, very interesting light is shed upon the earlier history of this 
root man, by (i) a number of verb-forms-in Brahui with initial m 


manning (to obey) ‘allied to. | vapahgu or anatigu (Tamil) 
 miring (to drive out) do. — virattu do, 
mukking (to stammer) do. vikku or ikku as in 
i : l ~ ikku (pichu) do. 
muriñng (to stretch óut) do, ] uri or viri do. 
mushking (to rub) do. urai (to rub) do. 


(ii) m- as found in Kurukh mir (country) from common Dravidian 
ür; mala (not) from alla ; ; mulkhna (pour) from: oli ; menna (to hear). 
from older vin (cf, Tel. "Tamil. kann vinu, do deas), Gēņdi has maia 
(to be) from Aia; marust (to fey cf, Southern vara) ; midst (to open 
cf, vili) ; vat (to bibye; cf, Southern āttu) etc, ' 

(iii) (a) a large number of forms in Gondi which have initial v deve- 
loped from an original glide : 


Gondi . Ha of. SPA fortus 
visi (fly) m ens i,iga,icha ` 
vankāna (to speak) ET in, an etc. 

 vadda (neighbourhood) - attam (nearness) 


` bad (what), būr (who) etc- ad, ār etc- 
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" botana (to touch). _ vads .  ottu 
béla (trouble) . ; ee alattu 
(b) a few similar forms in. Telugu with initial v- : 
vandu (to cook)  . et cf, Tam. Loi (to is 
© ` vari (paddy) 2s cf. Tam, ari 


(c) a large..number of forms in. Tamil itself, with and without 
initial v-:— i 

i ita igattal (separation) 
vidangar, idaūgar (small road) 
viyai (to praise) and i$ai 
valivu and alivu (destruction) 

. valayal and alayal (sorrow etc,) 
vari and ari (rice, paddy) 
vayavu and ayanam (road) 

"vilagu and ilagu (to go aside) 
vēr and ēr (to cut) 

(iv) the. frequent change of v to m. as shown by the following 
instances : 

Tamil vaņņān, mannan. (eadera): vānam, manam (sky) etc, 
Kui mér, Gondi vel and Southern velicham (light). Kurukh.menna 
(to hear) and Southern vinu. Gēņdi méla (time) and vela etc, etc, 

The common production of initial v as the development of the 
dorsal on-glide and. the equally common change of v to m as shown 
above, make it clear that the' m of tke above set of Brahui works 
might be traced back to the dorsal glide itself. 

An examination of. these Brahui words and the corresponding 
Tamil forms indicates the - probable origin of Brahui initial m in 
the above words, The change takes the following course: m Vv 
< dorsal glide v' before a vowel. 

.A remarkable correspondence is thus brought to light, . and this 
would also explain the origin of man of Brahui and the corresponding : 
roots in Tamil, Gondi, Kui-Kuvi and Kurukh, i 

man < men < van < ul (to exist) ; the change of Ito. nis 
common in Dravidian : manal and malal ; Tamil ke] and Tulu ken" 
Tamil pēņ (to speak) and. Kannda pēļ ; Tamil pen and Parakh pel 
(girl); Tamil kol and Tel, konu etc. - 

ul is undoubtedly one of the most elementary Dravidian roots ad 
the relationship between it and the: derived root max Sou how 
very conservative the Southern dialects are. 

- ul is one of the most ancient extant roots of the South, It is used as 
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an aoristic auxiliary in many Southern dialects and in a few tense-forms 
of Brahui, Kurukh, Kai and Gondi, show forms derived from ul, but 
use man, men, mand as the auxiliary verb instead of ul, Thus while the 
Southern dialects and Brahui retained the use of u] as an auxiliary 
verb, the central Dravidian dialects used the developed forms man, 
men etc, instead of the older u] as auxiliaries, 

The explanation for this is not far to seek, Some of the Indian 
Austric dialects (Santali, Mundari etc.) possess an auxiliary verb 
mēn (to.be), besides the more frequently used han, tāken, etc. As the 
nasal prefix m- plays an important role in Austric word-formation, it is 
possible that mēn is nativé Austric. If so, it may have-helped forward 
the development of south Dravidian mannu (to remain) and the 
northern man, men etc. from older ul, and further induced the central 
. Dravidian dialects to use the newly formed Dravidian word man etc. 

as an auxiliary. That Dravidian could not have bodily borrowed its 
forms from Austric would be clear from the. fact that the change of 
v to mis attested by the numerous parallel instances from Dravidian, 
"given above. The influence of the Austric word should have been 
"in the direction of accelerating the change of ul to man etc. and induc- 
ing the central Dravidian dialects to use the developed forms as 
auxiliary verbs. l 

The Telegu forms with un- and Kannada and Tamil forms with un 
(tu) are all developments from uļ. The proximity of the Austric dialects 
seems to have made man an Buy verb in Kui, Kuvi, Kurukh, 
Brahüi and Gondi. 


L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR 


Mr. C. U. Wills on the Sambalpur Atharagarh 


The Sambalpur Athārāgarh was an organisation with a history of 
its own. Major H. B. Impey the then D. C. of Sambalpur describes 
the Sambalpur Raj as a cluster of 18 Garhs (vide his Report entitled 
Notes on the Gurhjat States of Patna, prepared i in 1863). "He gives 

"the following list of these garhs :— 

I Patna, 2 Sambalpur, 3 Sonepur, 4 Bamra, 5 Rerakhole, 
6 Gangpur, 7 Bod, 8 Athmallick, 9. Phuljhar, 10 Bonai, 11 Raigarh, 
12 Bargath, 13 Sakti, 14 Chanderpur, 15 Sarangarh, 16 Bindranawa- 
garh; 17 Khariyar, 18 Borasamer. 
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Mr. C. U. Wills, Lc.s., in his paper on “The Rajput kingdoms ., 
of Mediaeval Chhattisgarh" (JAS. of Bengal, V, 1919) has tried to. 
prove that the application of the term Athārāgarh in the sense of the 
local traditions and authentic Govt, Reports is not historically correct, 
Mr. Wills is of opinion that the 18 garhs did not fotm a number of 
extensive states outside and around the state of Sambalpur proper, > but - 
they were the sub-divisions of a single state named Sambalpur. Thus 
according to him the Feudatory state of Patna, Sonepur, Bod or Baud, 
Sarangarh, Raigarb, Bamra etc, were excluded from the 18 Garhs of 
Sambalpur Raj. In support of his point Mr, Wills produces .two wit- 
nesses : & 4 i à ` 

I. Mr. Motte who visited Sambalpur in 1766 A.D. ģ 

2.  Prahlad Dube of Sarangarh C. P., author of a Hindi Poem. 
entitled Jaya-Candrika. Mr, Wills writes : A 

. "Nor is Mr. Motte my only witness, Jt would be easy to disparage 
his testimony by saying that he was a mere European adventurer, 
probably ill-acquainted with the language of the country, who from . 
the fact he never specified what was meant by the Aitkārāgark stands. 
convicted of having made but superficial.enquiries, But I have, by . 
the courtesy of Rai Bahadur Hiralal, been given- the translation of a 
poem composed by a certain Prahlad Dube of Sarangath written in 
1783 A.C. to commemorate the installation of one of the Rajas on 
the Sambalpur Gaddi.. And this poem completely refutes those who 
regard the Atharagarh as a confederacy of states, and makes it clear 
that they were internal subdivisions held by local chiefs or lords as 
Motte would call them. This testimony is unimpeachable. It was 
prepared by a local poet for a public occasion and must be concla- 
sive evidence on the point at issue" (page 224, para 48). Unfortunately 
"Prahlād Dube's work in the original does not contain anything . 
which ‘might go fo prove that the 18 Garhs of Sambalpur were ` 
only the internal subdivisions of a single state and not separate 
subordinate states with their own chiefs, The extracts from the 
Hindi poem “Jaya Candrikā” of Prahlād Dube, as quoted by Mr, 
Wills, has not been properly understood and correctly interpreted. 
The lines quoted by Mr. Wills must be interpreted with reference 
to the context and it is then only that right conculsion can be drawn. 
Thus Mr, Wills’ translates the passage“qt arce waa afa smage fax” by 
_ “Sambalpur of unmeasured beauty was famous as 18 forts." Balbhadra 
Sai, one of its earlier kings, attacked the neighbouring state of Bod 
which both Kittoe and Impey count among the Atharagarh,But Balbha- 
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da Sai makes his attack along with all his 17 forts, ie. the chiefs 
thereof, So Bod could not have been one of them. He lays siege 
to the Bod king's capital for 11 long years without avail At last 
the chief of Sarangarh is sent for and with his aid the Bod fort is 
captured; Sarangarh is thus excluded by the poet from the Athara- 
.garh, though Kittoe and Impey include it in their lists, Later, coming 
„ down to his own times, the poet tells us how thé Dewan Akbar 

"(mentioned by Motte, para 46) usurped the Raja's power and the Raja 
Jait Singh fled to QUEDA and sought the help from Chhattisgarh 
and Patna for:— 


US Wal ea ats a Ha | aa Ss we d wa 


Not one of the 17 forts came to help him, Untrue to their salt they 
took the side of Akbar. 
In the ensuing battle Sonepur comes to Jait Singh's help. This 
clearly excludes Patni and Sonepur from the list of 18 forts, Also 
l Bimbaji writes on Jait Singh’s behalf to all the Garks and all the 13 
Dandpats, to Bengal, to Chandra, to Mandalla, to Patna and to Bamra. 
Thus we have a clear statement showing that neither Bod, Sarangarh, 
Sonepur, Patnà or Bamra were members of the local Athārāgarh. 
„This is sufficient to confute the lists of later writers. But the exclusion 
of Patna puts the matter beyond all question. Patna was always not 
merely a member of the confederacy but with Sambalpur the head of it, 
If Athārāgarh indicated any such confederacy it would be impossible 
to exclude the leading member. The conclusion of Mr, Wills is this :— 
"A confederacy of states under Sambalpur and Patna did no doubt © 
exist at one time or another, but it was never known as the Athira- 
garh, . This term referred in Sambalpur as in Raipur, Ratnapur, 
Kalahandi and Baster, to the internal organisation of the kingdom. 
But in the Toth century its real significance was forgotten while the 
memory of the confederacy of states survived, with the result that the . 
„term Atkārāgark was misapplied. The title being an old one and its 
origin obscured by the gradual obliteration of the local system, it was 
easy enough to extend its significance so as to convey the idea that 


I If according to Mr. Wills, the: Sambalpur Raj included within. 
itself 18 sub-divisions called garhs, why did not the poet Prahlad put 
it as war ag instead of ag «av | The factis that Prahlād by sew means 
the "subordinate 17 adjoining garhs (states)." Sarangarh itself, where 
Jait Singh was ruling, was the fons 
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Sambalpur, for many ages, stood at the head of a large.confederacy 
of adjoining states.” 

I am not going here to discuss Mr. Wills’ investigation into the 
correct meaning. of the term Athārāgarh. What I wish to say is 
` that the poet Prahlàd Dube never meant by the term Atharagarh 
the 18 forts (or sub-divisions) within Sambalpur itself but by it he 
did mean the 17 adjoining states outside Sambalpur proper. The 
following quotations from the poem of Prahlad Dube will speak for 
themselvés: - 


(1) gar agli WW | MINA A quw Ka 1 
FT WEER TF | aa Te AF AAT N 
The local lords of the 17 forts adopted a dual policy. Akbar 


had. grown very powerful and so all these people doubted the success 
of Jait Singh in regaining the throne, 
(2) ag vati vara gi die 

If Sambalpur proper had 18 local and internal forts, why did the 
poet not mention it as such? By the use of the term a «ast he did 
mean the adjoining states like Raigarh, Bargarh, Sakti, Sonepur, 
Phuljhar, etc; which were known by the general name Athārāgarh 
although their number was not always 18 as in the reign of Balaram 
Deva, the 1st Maharaja of Sambalpur, l 


(3) Ai agumi deat usd aaa ffeafeh «ror fait ui 
ga ws vier frat TĀ 1 «3 Gati gi Gara WT u 
Again: the lord or Raja of Raigarh, Drib Singh, wanted to have a 
palanqnin for his conveyance, It was duly sent „yet he did not come to 
Sarangarh. He was not sanguine of the success of Jait Singh and was 
afraid of Akbar Rai, All the 17 forts (leaving aside Sarangarh which 


was the 18th) were subdued before or were are of the Dewan Akbar 
«Rai. 


(4) wwufüv GST qu HHT ACI AR | 
ate fuere emen fs dd «cmd 
| fares «ens qup per ae wid 
. WERDE WIE THE CERE d 
: Abhaya Singh went to heaven (died). The people and city were 
under fear, The country of 120 kos. (the Sambalpur Raj) began to l 


- tremble, In the absence of a king the throne was empty and was. . 
. devoid of its beauty. All the 18 forts and 15 Dandpats felt uneasy. 
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(5) : Swat we «9 we “ae wee" qum c 
al Wt ws ak wd var ae ana ti 

Akbar Dewan. took pride in the fact “the 17 forts. are under my 
thumb. What care I for one man (lord of a single fort,. Sarangarh), 
Sai Vishwanath; He can do me nothing.” 

. Only this single ‘daha’ is enough to prove the hollowness of Mr, 
Wills’ theory. 

Prahlad Dube‘ composed his poem «aya Candrikà" so-late as 
1783 A.C, It is quite possible that he would have based his poem 
upon earlier works both Vernacular and Sanskrit and other authentic 
records then available i, the court of the Cauhān Rajas. We 
hear of a Sanskrit work named Košalānauda Kavya, composed by 
one Pandit Gangadhar Misra. A reference to this work is made 
in the “Gazetteer of the Orissa pūru Aretes "? [t says (Page 
285):— 
| “It appears from the Košalānand, a Joca voii on the history 
of the Patna Raj-family, that Baijal Deo,the 3rd chief from Ramai Deo 
was the most powerful chief, and extended his dominions far and 
wide. He fought with Ram Candra and Mahaling Gajpatis of | 
Orissa’ for six years. Bamra was reduced to an anntial tribute of 16 
elephants, Gangpur, Bonai and other neighbouring states submitted 
without a fight, and Baud and Sirguza also submitted. It is said seven- 
ty-two chiefs were made tributary to Patna by Baijal Deo .I. Dhen- 
kanal was: also subdued and the feels of the golden Mahadeo at , 
Sonepur was built by him.” 

. Unfortunately this local work "Košalānanda" is now untraceable. 
If this work still exists and could be brought to light, the authenticity 
of the above statement could be tested. 

In 1924 I happened to come across a compilation in Oriya ‘called 
Rims It is a treatise on medicine, The author is one 
, Pt. Gopinath Sadangi, the court physician of Raja Chhatra Sai, who 
‘flourished in the beginning of the 17th century A.C. "This work also 
mentions “Athiragarh, 13 Dandpat” In course of describing the state 
of Sambalpur the author speaks about the forts, population. of the 
town etc, etc. i 


I Since writing this, I saw a palm leaf manuscript of, «Kēšsalānand” 
in Oriya characters with one Pandit .Gopinath Panigrahi of Sonepur- 
Raj It was partly damaged. 
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The original lines in Oriya run as follows: 


THAR erdt ege re e (1 t U 
aft wart dt wreak eae ww ar ee rdg 
dara wfé X creat ware AAS ATT (1 R N 


RMS X VETTE afte WY TI FUE It 8I 
Wer aes fma ate sae ae aie «ag yd x" 
AI ATA THAT HSI wu quie ut NE d 


In the Uz£a/ country on the bank of the Mahānadī there is a city 
named Sambalpur. Goddess Sama? graces the town. She bestows 
everything upon. those who worship and adore her, Like the sun 
to the lotuses of Ksatriya family, there lives king Chhatra Sai, There 
are 18 forts and 13 Dandpats with an army numbering 32000, The 
boundary is 120 kos, "No kingdom can be compared to Sambalpur 
Raj In the city of Sambalpur. there are 20032 houses (the population 

of the city was then about 20032 X 5 — 100160). 
i I strongly believe that Prahlād Dube derived the materials for 
his poem not only from traditions but also from works like "Košalā- 
nanda” and "CikitsāmafijarT" referred to above. 

I close the paper with a few official remark upon the “Atharagarh, 
of Sambalpur. 

"The origin of the tenures held by the Sambalpur Garhjat chiefs 
' is not clearly known. The earliest authentic information we have of 
them is that they were first independent, Then they were held in 
subordination to: the most powerful of- their number, the Maharaja 
of Patna, In later times the Maharaja of Patna was forced to share 
his supremacy among the chiefs with his relative the Maharaja of 
Sambalpur. And this was the situation when they all fell under the 
Dominion of the Maharattas in a,c. 1755 as tributaries,’ (Reprint 
of Report on the Zamindars and other petty chieftains in C, P, by 
Richard Temple, p. 8.) 

Two of the Garhjats which originally belonged to the Sambalpur 
and Patna group, vzz., -Baud and Authmallick, had previously in 1837 
been transferred from the Superintendence of the Ranchi Agents to that 
of the Cuttack Tributary Mahals, with whom they still remain, Again 
at the transfer in 1861, two others, Gangpur and Bonai, remained 
with Chota Nagpur. Thus of the Atharāgarh 14 are within the 
jurisdiction of the C. P. and of these two, Sambalpur and ‘Chanderpur 
are no.longer managed by chiefs, . There remain 12, But one, viz., 
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` Bargarh, has been given to the chief of another, viz, Raigarh, There- 
fore.only 11 distinct «chieftainship of the Sambalpur and Patna 
group remain now attached..as chieftainship to C. P, administration. - 
They are :— 

1 Patna, 2 Bindra Nawagarh, 3 Khariyār, 4 taas 5 Phul- 
jhar, 6 Sarangarh, 7 Sakti, 8 Raigarh cum. PE 9 Bamrā, 10 
Rerakhol, 11 Sonepur, 

(Report on the Zamindars and other petty chieftains in C, P. by Ri- 

chard Temple), ' 

.. From local enquiries I gather that up till quite recent times several 

chiefs continued the practice of acknowledging the suzerainty of. the. 
Cauhan family of Patna or Samabalpur as their overlord by sending ` 
their representatives to tie Rab (Rakgā-sūtra) to the Cauhān chiefs 

and of receiving due presents of cloth and’ pan (lāt-Bīrā) in return. 

This also shows that the states around and outside Sambalpur proper 

were once fieinpeis of the Tender Athārīgarh” 


L. p. PANDEYA SARMA 


À Mythical Commentary on Saradatanaya's 
Bhavaprakasa 


. When I was engaged in editing the Bhāvaprakāšana for publication 
in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series, I had occasion to look ínto Dr. S. K. 
De's. History of Sanskyit Poetics. I thought it was a great 
discovery when on page 242 of Vol, I of the above work, I found a re- 
ference to a commentary on the work on Dramaturgy I was editing. 
"My curiosity knew no bounds when I learnt further that an incomplete 

. Ms, of this commentary. actually exists in the library of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, Accordingly, I at once approached , 
the authorities of the . Oriental Institute at Baroda to arrange for 
a loan of the Ms. But I. was’ surprised to find not: even. a single 
familiar word of Bhāvaprakāša, nor a single explanation of passages | 
in the Ms, itself, and ultimately I found out that Dr. De's testimony 
in this respect is not to be relied upon and. lest people may fall into the 
same error I send this note to the Indian Historical Quarterly for 
publication, 

.. It may be remembered that in the whole range of Senet literature 
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there are three well-known works with the same title Bhavaprak ada. 
They relate to three different subjects: medicine, grammar and 
dramaturgy, The first two have already appeared in print several. 
times, and the third is in the course. of publication in the .Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, as it has been already pointed out in the.beginning. , ` 
> Now the Ms, of the Bhavaprakasikavyakhya was first. noticed 

by Peterson and he classed the Ms. under Vyākaraņa or Grammar 
(IV, App, p. 18, no. 514), and Aufrecht followed him. “Dr. De for the 
first time startled the scholars by declaring it to be a work on Drama- 
turgy. The mistake could be detected only when a loan of the Ms. 
. was arranged. It contains two fragments of a grammatical work 

* entitled Bhāvaprakāšikā which is a commentary by Vaidyanatha Pāya- 
gunde on the Sabdaratna of Haridiksita. This Sabdaratna, it may be 
remembered, is in itself a commentary on the Praudhamanorama of 
Bhattojī Dikgita, the famous grammarian. Luckily this Bhāvaprakāšikā `- 
is printed and it is easy now: to compare the Ms. with the printed . 
edition. Below are given the beginnings and ends of the two fragments 
contained in the Poona Ms, together with page references to the printed 
edition for comparison : = 


Frag. I. 20 pp., 13 lines in ach page. | 
. Begins: afaa aanugā afgaamaišare—ad fe .1 vara say: | 
Compare p. 329, line 16 of the printed edition." l 


Ends—aq sifsereges: RETE ĒRU T 
„Compare p..355; line 20 of the printed edition. 
Frag. II, 31 pp. (3-33), 11 lines in each pàáge.: 
Begins—etsfa per |! wr quus ainin iever AT 
evt. waar | Arma fat 

Compare p. 223, line 20 5f the printed edition, 

Ends -aaner emere earned wert ae afirfeBeneowe: | 
ww. ae entra’ afi I E 

Compare p. 278, line 20 of the printed edition, i 

From the above we should learn thé. lesson that it is not always 
safe to differ from previous authors on superficial grounds and especial- 
ly without examining the original manuscripts, because. the Sanskrit 
- titles are often delusive, - e 

K, S, RAMASWAMI : 


1 Published by the. Rajarajesvari Press, Benares, Samvat 1956. 


The Sinhalese Etymological Dictionary 


In this paper I propose to give a brief account of the work that 
has already been done in connection with the Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Sinhalese language now being prepared under the 
auspices of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. In 
undertaking this task the Society is endeavouring, for the second 
time, to supply a long-felt want. It was so long ago as 1881r that ` 
the late.Sir Charles Bruce referred to it as “the greatest need felt 
in Ceylon." But the lack of a good Sinhalese Dictionary, com- 
piled scientifically, had .been felt even by scholars outside Ceylon. 
In 1884 Dr. Reinhold Rost strongly urged upon the Society to under- 
take the preparation of such a Dictionary. Writing to the late Sir 
John F. Dickson, the President, Dr, Rost said :—"Is there no chance 
` of a new Sinhalese Dictionary being taken in hand which shall pay 
due attention to etymological definitions as as well as proverbs etc ? 
Such a work wonld mark an epoch in Oriental Philology, which would 
be worth all the combined effort. of your Asiatic Society." Dr. Rost's 
letter was read at a general meeting of the Society held on 4th 
October, 1884, at which the Governor of Ceylon occupied the chair. 
: A full discussion followed at the end of which a Committee was 
appointed to take necessary steps for the compilation of a Dictionary, 
as suggested by Dr. Rost. The Presidential address, delivered in 
December that-year, gives interesting particulars as regards the aim 
and scope of the proposed work and the methods that were to be 
followed in its preparation : . 

* Another joint work which our Society has commenced is a Sin- 
halese Dictionary, which shall deal with the language in historical 
sequence from earliest inscriptions downwards, This work has been 
undertaken on the suggestion of Dr. Rost, the eminent Oriental 
scholar and Librarian of the India Office. As a preliminary speci- 
men, glossaries are in preparation by members of the Dictionary 
Committee, of which the Bishop of Colombo is the Chairman; the 
Sinhalese members are Subhuti Terunnanse, Gunasekara Mudaliyar, 
and Mr, Ranasinha. When -these glossaries have been prepared, a 
type of glossary will be adopted, and as many Members of our So- 
ciety as. can be enlisted in the work will be.requested to select books 
"to glossarize. When a sufficient number of books have been thus de- ` 
alt with, the compilation of the Dictionary from the glossaries will 
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‘be commenced, and’ it will require several men to digest, arrange, . 
and shape the articles one by one, In the meantime, the plan of 
the Dictionary must be considered. Gundert’s Malayalam Dictionary 
(Mangalore, 1872) is a good pattern of a scientific Dictionary, only 
"itis too compact for our language. Sinhalese, with its rich litera- 
ture, which has come down to usin unbroken succession from ancient 
times, will require much room for the quotations, which are of great 
importance, as no other living language of Asia (Chinese and Japa- 
nese alone excepted) has such a chain of documents of its existence 
to show as the Sinhalese, and the scope is contracted by the language 
never having been-split up into dialects.” 

From these proceedings one would naturally expect the work of 
collecting materials for the new Dictionary to be pushed on with 
vigour and persistence. But the Committee does not seem’ to have 
taken up its work with much enthusiasm. In fact, the Annual 
Report of the Society for the next year admits that little progress 
has been made. It says: 

"This Committee has met once or twice, but has as yet not 
advanced beyond preliminaries, A small ‘Specimen Vocabulary’ in 
the shape the work might ultimately best assume has been prepared 
and is shortly to be circulated among the select committee, the 
members of which will be invited to select each one Sinhalese work, 
prose or poetical, with the object of making during 1887 as complete 
a glossary as possible on the lines of the ‘Specimen Vocabulary.. 
There are small beginnings and years must elapse before any real 
results ensue; but,’ if steadily pursued, they cannot but aid the future 
Dictionary maker, a Sinhalese ‘Murray,’ perhaps yet unborn.” 

The next reference to the Dictionary occurs in the Annual Report 
for 1888, which records the suspension of the labours of the Com- 
' mittee. : 

That was the end of the first attempt to supply the keenly felt 
want of a Sinhalese. Dictionary. The reason for this failure is not 
far to seek. The'circumstances were then hardly favourable for such 
an undertaking, It was in fact somewhat premature, Fifty years 
ago Oriental learning in Ceylon was just emerging from the state 
of utter neglect into. which it had fallen during the preceding half 
century. The latter was a period of decadence in the course of 
which the best results of the great religious arid literary revival of 
the eighteenth century were nearly extinguished. In the fifties of the 
last century, however, the tide began to turn in favour of indigenous 
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learning. The movement to resuscitate the study of Oriental sub. 
jects grew stronger with years until in the seventies the two colleges, 
the Vidyodaya College of Colombo and the Vidyalaükara College of 
Peliyagoda, Kelaniya, were founded. These two institutions have 
been the most potent means of reviving and spreading Oriental studies 
in the Island, But in 1884 the influence of that revival had not ex- 
tended far enough to secure sufficient support for an undertaking 
like the proposed Dictionary. There were of course living at the. 
time distinguished scholars whose co-operation in the task would 
have been most valuable, but their number was very limited indeed, 
Another fact too has to be noted in this connection. The amount 
of material available, fifty years ago, for a Dictionary, such as was 
planned, would have been comparatively speaking, meagre. The. 
critical study of the inscriptions and the old classical texts had not 
made sufficient progress to make Sinhalese Dictionary, compiled half 
a century ago, either comprehensive or, in philological matters, 
authoritative. : 

So. much for the past history, This question of a new Sinhalese 
Dictionary was brought up again in 1925 by the well-known Sinhalese . 
scholar, Mudaliyar A,M,Gunasekara, who wrote strongly on the subject 
to the Director of Education. The latter referred that letter to the 
Royal Asiatic Society (C.B.) which -appointed a Committee of its 
own to consider and report upon the whole question. The Committee 
submitted its report in May, 1925. In the following year the Society 
finally decided to undertake the preparation of an Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Sinhalese language, mainly on the lines recommended 
by the committee. The Society appointed a Board of Editors con- 
sisting of Mudaliyar Gunasekara, mentioned above, Mudaliyar W. F, 
Gunawardhana, another Sinhalese scholar of distinction, and myself 
as chief Editor, and a Managing Committee with Mr. L, J.B. Turner 
of the Ceylon Civil Service as Chairman. In the meanwhile an appeal 
had been made to the Government of Ceylon for financial help. 
The response to this appeal must be considered very satisfactory, 
as the Government has agreed to make an annual grant to our 
Society for the purpose of the Dictionary so long as the work is 
carried on systematically and efficiently. At present the grant 
amounts to 35,000 rupees a year. Thanks of all interested in the 
advancement of oriental studies are due to the Government of Ceylon 
for the liberal measure of support it has extended to this undertaking. 

It was not till April,1927,that the Editors were in a position to start 
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work, Even then the first few months had for the most part to be devot- 


_ed to completing the office arrangements and organising the-necessary ` ` 


machinery for collecting materials for the Dictionary, For this purpose 
it was decided to use printed forms of two kinds, one fc: collecting 


«words from books and the other for words used in common speech or 
: in connection with arts, crafts, games, etc, which have not yet found 
their -way into books. Two sets of rules and instructions for the 


guidance of collectors were also prepared, At the same time a fairly 
complete list was made. of books including those which are still in 
manuscript. All books have béen arranged chronologically in groups, 


"each group bearing a letter of the alphabet indicating the, century or 


period to which it belongs. An endeavour was also made by. personal 


visits and by correspondence to enlist the active sympathy of com: 


petent oriental scholars in all parts of the Island, This effort has 
been, I am glad to say, successful. More than fifty well-known, 
scholars, including the Principals and tutors of almost all the leading 
Pirivenas (Oriental Colleges) are co-operating with us. as volunteer 
workers, and the indexing of over- sixty important books has 
been entrusted to them. The remaining books are being indexed 
by the Editors and the office staff, Already a few hundred have been 
completely indexed. These vary in size and importance, It must 
be noted here that in order to make the Dictionary as comprehensive 
as possible, it is sought to include in this preliminary survey every 
available book, however unimportant it may be from a literary point 


‘of view, I may also add that books on such subjects as medicine, 


astrology, demonology, etc., are carefully indexed. Special attention: 
is also paid to the cóllecting of words that have come to the language 


‘from Christian sources. A number of important Christian books, 


including the writings of Fr. Jacome Gonsalvesz, who lived in the 
seventeenth century, are being indexed (By t a competent Christian 
scholar. 

A great obstacle to the progress of this part of our work has been 


‘the lack of standard critical editions of some of the most important 


classical works, I have been obliged therefore to undertake the re- 
vision of two books of first rate importanee. One of these, the 


` Dampiyā Atuyā Getapadaya, composed in the tenth century, is the 


oldest. Sinhalese prose book now extant. The other is the Saddhar- 
maratiiāvaltya, an extensive work belonging to the thirteenth century. 
It is a veritable mine of words relating to almost all aspects of life and 
of idiomatic phrases and ‘proverbial sayings that cannot be found 


` 
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in any other Sinhalese book, ancient or modern, The first part of 
this book; consisting of 160 pages, ie, about one-fifth of the whole 
work, was issued early. this month, while the other, the Dampiya 
Atuvā Getapadaya is going rapidly through the press, I hope to be 
able to complete the. publication of both these texts in the course 
of next year. Itis my intention, if circumstances permit, to bring : 
out uniform editions of similar important classical works. 

In the remoter parts of Ceylon there àre still to be found, hidden 
‘in temple libraries or in the possession of private persons, old docu- 
ments, such as sannasas, tudapats, Slus, etc. relating mostly to 
grants or transfers of lands, mortgages, decisions of cases and other 
matters pertaining to the time of the Sinhalese kings, These manus- 
cripts often contain terms of.a technical character, which, though 
not in use now, are of great historical and philological value. We 
. have tried so far, not with much success, I regret to say, to obtain 
. such documents for the purpose of the Dictionary. The search is 
being continued still. With the permission of the Government I am 
personally indexing these valuable -records, I may incidentally men- 
tion that they contain much useful information regarding the social and 
- economic conditions prevailing in that period, , 

The other part E our task, namely, the collection of words in 
common use in different parts of the Island has presented greater 
difficulties, Still our activities to this direction too have been fairly 
successful, and much valuable help has been rendered to us by volun- 
' tary workers, while a word collecting competition was: organized last 
year with gratifying results. 14,000 forms were issued during the 
year. Of these, more than 10,000 have been returned duly filled up. 
This vast collection of words has already been alphabetically arranged 
"and repetitions sifted out. The residue contains more than 4,000 
words not found in existing Dictionaries, We have by no means 
exhausted this source, and I have no doubt that -we shall be able to 
add several more thousand ‘words of this type to the collection we 
have already made. i l : 

It will be seen that as regards. the preliminary task ot^ collecting 
materials for the Dictionary we have made satisfactory progress. It 
is our hope that within the first half of the next year the larger part of 
„this spade work will :be completed. The arrangement of the accu- 
mulating material for: editorial treatment has already been planned. 
The words that have been collected on forms will be transferred to cards 
— one card being. used for a word, In the case of words gathered from 
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books the card will bear not only the name of the book, but alsa the 
letter of the alphabet indicating the century or period to which the 
text belongs. l 

. As regards the plan of the Dictionary, our aim is to give as far 
as possible “an adequate account of the meaning, origin and history 
of Sinhalese words, old and new, found either in inscriptions or in 
books or in common speech,” It is also proposed to give whereever 
possible words occuring in the kindred languages of ‘India, It is 
hardly necessary to say that this is an ambitious programme, We 
fully realise the formidable nature of the task we have undertaken. 
We also recognise the fact that without the co-operation of scholars 
in the West and in India who have made a special study of Indo- 
_ Aryan and Dravidian philology, the successful accomplishment of that 
part of our work which will make it generally useful to students of 
languages, becomes well nigh impossible, It is mainly for the pur- 
pose of enlisting the- active sympathy of Orientalists interested in 
the subject that .Í have ventured to write these few lines. I 
: sincerely hope that the advice, guidance and assistance which we 
need for the satisfactory completion of our undertaking will be ex- 
tended to us in a liberal measure by those scholars who are competent 


to do so. . 
D. B. JAYATILAKA 


Some notes on the Tattvasamgraha 


Due praise has been paid to the remarkable edition of the Tattva- 
'samgraha by Embar Krishnamacharya, accompanied by an excellent 
Introduction, and to the Foreward where the General Editor of the 
Gaekwad’s Series has given much useful information. My only aim 
is to give some references : l l 
' 1r The kārikās 222, 223, 285, 311, 328-9, 336 are quoted by 
. Prajūākaramati in his commentary to Bodhicaryavatara, ix. 58. 

2. The stanza (cited on p. 129) l 

drstidamstravabhedam ca bhramšam cāvekgya karmaņām / 
da$ayanti jinā dharmam vyāghrīpotāpahāravat // 
is guoted from Abhidharmakoša, chap. ix, translation, p. 265. The 
author is Kumāralābha (or Kumāralāta). The whole chapter on the 
` Vātsīputrīyas is closely related to the Koša ; for instance, the argument 
asti sattva upapidukah (p. 129) is discussed on p. 256 and dharahira is 
discussed on p. 256. 
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3. The beautiful analysis of the nature of Bodhisattva, p. 872, 
owes-also much to Vasubandhu's Ko$a. The sentence yatha kecid 
upalabhyante 'titarām abhyastanairghyņyā...... is textually to be found 
in chap. iii, translation, p. 191, 1. 18 (compare vii, p. 84). 

4. The kārikās. 3241-3242, tasmin dhyinasamipanne--are quoted : 
in the commentary to Bodicaryavatara, ix, 36 (with the addition 
uktam ca). [The quotation which follows is from Nagarjuna’s Catustava]. 
This theory that the Buddha himself did not preach is an old one: the 
Vibhasa explains at length that men will not believe what men say, 
because men are liars. But they will have confidence in the word 
of trees, because trees, not being “living beings" (sažtva), do not 
lie, 

5. The Iévarapartkgà i is to be compared with Koša, chap. ii, p. 311 
and Bodhicaryavatara, ix, 119-126, 

' 6. The text p. 126,1, 6, is Anguttar anikaya, i, p. 22: ekapuggalo 
bhikkhave loke uppajjmo  uppajjati — bahujanahitaya...... katamo 
ekapuggalo ? tathagato......... Quoted in koša, ix, transl p. 259. The 
Sammitiyanikayasastra, Nanjio 1272, Takakusu, vol. 32, refers to that 
Agama, 

7. -As noted in the Foreword, p. lvi, the words and deie of 
the Traikālyaparīkşā, p. 505, can be traced in the Vibhāşā,in the 
Kofa, v, 25 and in Samghabhadra's commentary to the Koga, The 
Tattvasamgraha gives us some technical terms which had not .been 
correctly read through the Tibeto-Chinese translations, for instance 
anyathinyathika. 


LOUIS DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN 


Ravana’s Lanka Located in Central India 


In the December number of the Indian Historical Quarterly of 1928, 

Mr. M. V. Kibe has by tracing the itinerary of Rama during his 
exile, tried to locate Laika on the peak of Amarakantaka in Central 
„India. We give some additional proof which goes strongly to support 
his conclusion, “This is a coin of a Gond king named Sangrama Sahi 
Deva, who ruled in Central Provinces for about fifty years from 1493 
to 1543 A.C. He styled himself as of 'Paulastya-Vamša”. Mr. Nevill, 
who has supplied the particulars of these coins, remarks :—“Now 
Paulastya Vaméa is equivalent to Ravana Vaméa, and the Gonds of 
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Amarakaņtaka claimed and still claim descent from Ravana, Appar- 
ently Saügráma Sāhi considered himself of the same descent, but the 
Brahmanas substituted on the coin a more respectable equivalent 
which. made out the royal descent-from a Rsi, 

Now at that distant time the Gonds believed that they were the 
descendants of the race which opposed the invasion of the Aryans 
‘from Ayodya, there is, thanks to the coin, a stronger: reason than 
_ before for adopting the Moy that Lanka was in reality Amara: 
kaņtaka,! . 

„The Gonds claim to have descended from the Raksasas. It is 
interesting to note, in this connection, that the Lapchas of Darjeeling 
claim to have descended from a monkey.? They celebrate the worship 
of the spirit. of Kangchen-Dzod-Nga, shortly called Dzod-Nga, 
meaning five treasures, He is believed to be god Kuvera.? 


JOGENDRA CHANDRA GIIOSII 


PE 


Was Nahapana a Jaina ? 


The available meagre, history of Nahapāna, the Ksatrapa, probably . 
does hot give any idea about the religion which he professed. But 
in the Jaina literature, we have a tradition that a king named 
Nahavana or Naravahana became a Jaina muni in his after-life and 
was known as mmuni Bhūtabali. He studied the Jaina Siddhānta 
from one Dharasenācārya and composed a: new work on the Jaina 
philosophy—otherwise than the Angas, which were .extinct at the 
time. In Vibudha Sridhara’s “Syutivatira-Kathi” we have it narrator 
thus :— 


ga aad aiaa aquaraa ant afa ga RAST Ta, ep qum u 
qut yaa ust g xd aa wa ser gam TA ode ai 
qefa af ga varadturemfāegāt afteta ad: gat Rua ce gaa qu sfa «na 
Rafi ten qe emen afenufa wwegz aara qq", qu ad arat afonia i 
adamē sPwlfü maa? ug fifa feat wet aR 1 aata adi mi wes 


I Numismatic TEEN, No. XXXIX, No. 262, appended to 
J A SB, N. S., XXI, 1925. i 
2 J. A S B, N, Sy XXI, 1925, P. 357. 3 Ibid,, foot-note, 
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-. guerra: wn fen wx feat fara gai a ate atmeta vd 
maa wer frat eR aafaa avatar get eer aranan fadt 
surdi Sen wafer S at affa. iana gereret 
wags virer a: iaaa gree ee arene aR A! ...... 
forage TATE afar wedqwgesmaremp esf Vues g- 
Afni | art faced ser ada celal a xD wag fa een on ff «feni 
aa fret ARAL TT AaT aS TAA wer MY Rara Gama saa wate sj wu 
ymaa af xmenfu daaa acaren: aA ys aa eat! serie!” 

Naravahana of this Katha is named as Nahavāņa in an ancient 
Jaina , Pattavali? and his name bears resemblance to Nahapana. So 
we may take it as a corrupt form of the word 'Nahapāna” and Nära- 

' vahana, on the other land, may be taken as a Sanskritised form of 
the same. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. has. also taken the Jain Naavāna 
to be the Ksatrapa King Nahapāna,* The periods of these two 
namesakes also coincide with each other. Hence we may give 
credit to the Jaina tradition and can say that adepan did profess 
Jainism in his after life. 

Ksatrapa Rudrasimba, an inscription of whom is found at Junagadh, 
also appears-to have had faith in Jainism, He did something for the 
Jains as is obvious from the above mentioned inscription. No doubt 
the Bava Pyāra's Matha at Junagadh and the caves of Apper Kot 
there belonged to the Jainas,* It seems these were the very caves where 
Dharasenācārya resided; for Girinagara is the ancient name of 
Junāgadh.* From this evidence, it is certain that Jainism was 
patronised by the Ksatrapas and this also indirectly supports the 
theory that Nahapāna was a Jaina in his after life. 


KAMTA PRASAD JAIN 


I .See The Jaina Sahitya Samšodhaka, vol. 1, pt. iv, p. 211. 

2 The Pātaliputra quoted in The Jaina Sahitya Samšodhaka, 
vol. I, pt. iv, p. 211. 

3 Pt, Tücslicishordrs “Samantabhadra p. 249. 

4 Ind. Antiquary, vol. xx, p. 363. 

5 Arch, Survey Report of Western India, vol IL p. 140 and 
Ind, Ant, xx, p. 363. . 

6 The Ancient Geography of India, (new ed.) p. 697, 698. 
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Meyer on Manu VIII, 235.236.* 


J. J. Meyer has concluded (Uber das Wesen der altindischen Rechts- 
schriften etc, p. 116) that both the Nāradasmrti and the Manusmrti 
are derived from the hypothetical Mānavadharmasūtra and that of 
these two the Nar. is the older and a systematic work while M. is 
only a later compilation of indifferent merit. So far as I can see, 
for the latter assumption Meyer depends solely upon a comparison 
between Nar. VI, 12-16 and M. VIII, 230 ff£-his other arguments 
carrying not a scintilla of proof. Here the arrangement in Nar. is much 
‘more logical than in M, Meyer says: "The $l, 231 breaks through the 
development of thought like a wedge. Sl. 234 too is not in proper 
place. Sl. 236 completely betrays by its žāsām and the following 
adjective in fem, gender that it has been torn away from a place where 
it was used in a statement about cows. Perhaps M. XI, 113f. gives the 
necessary light......... Moreover it appears that originally there was 
vyālo in this passage instead of vyko. The wolf may have been impor- 
ted into this passage from the preceding šloka, just as the yam of 235 
has been changed into yam in favour of the fem, in 236, so that the 
atrocious nature of the whole. strophe may be conctaled—the well- 
known quite insufficient plaster of an interpolator, which however in this 
case certainly emanates from Bhrgu.” It is difficult to see. how Meyer 
can be so sure about Bhrgu, but even apart from that there is much 
in these sentences of Meyer which requires criticism. Nārada”s 
presentation of the case may be better than that of Manu, but how 
can it prove Nārada's anteriority to Manu ? Rather this fact'may be 
better explained on just the opposite hypothesis: Narada is indebted 
to Manu and has improved upon him. The whole problem hinges on” 
the words afjāvike, yam and tásam in $l, 235-6. If these three words dad: 
their interrelation may be satisfactorily. explained, we would not 
have to fall back on the desperate conclusion reached by Meyer. 

The word ajavite is in neut, loc. sing. and is formed 
by samāhāra dvandva (gavaévaprabhrtini ca—Pāņ. IL 4, 11; 
see—also ganapatha on same). Now, as this word is neut, yam at 
the beginning of the second line of the same verse should also have 


* ajavike tu samruddhe vrkaih pale tv anayati / 
yam prasahya vrko hanyat pale tat kilbigam bhavet //235// 
tāsāņ ced aviruddhānām carantīnām mitho vane / 
yim utpatya vrko hanyàn na pālas tatra. kilbigi 1123611 
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been in neut, for apparently this pronoun refers to ajāvike ; the 
correct form would therefore have been ya? and not yam as Meyer 
wrongly suggests, But we have yam, the feminine form, How to 
explain this anomaly? Here we must remember another rule of Panini 
"grāmyapašusaūghegvataruņegu stri" (1, 2, 73), which is further modi- 
fied by the varttika "anekašaphesviti vücyam." The purport of this 
sütra in the light of the varttika is that for flocks of grown up house- 
hold animals with cloven hoofs only the feminine . form should be 
used, Thus gāvaļ (ah) would mean a herd of bulls and cows ; 
in the same way a flock of sheep and ewes would be called avikāh 
(mah) and a flock of he-goats and she-goats would be called ajāk 
(mah) Now in the verse in question too we have to do with flock 
of household animals, viz, sheep and goats, Would it then be too 
hazardous to suggest that the author, compiler, interpolator or who 
ever he might have been, was influenced by this sütra of Panini when 
he wrote down this verse, though however strictly speaking, this 
: sūtra cannot be applied here—it being meant for eka&esa dvandvas 
only and not for samahara dvandvas ? Anyway, this -seems to be 
better than Meyer's suggestion, i 

Now for the third crucial word ¢asam in $l, 236: This word 
refers to ajávite in the preceding verse as Medh. admits and 
yet it is in fem. gender and plural number. As regards the 
gender we have nothing to add after what has been said on 
the word yim; the real problem here is its plural number. 
Medh. is at pains to explain this anomaly but his argument is not 
at all convincing. We too cannot give adequate explanation as to 
how this plural came to be used here, but we can show that similar 
ungrammatical usage is found in the most ancient extant Dharma- 
sutra, Like Medh, Haradatta too has been often placed in a difficult 
situation by’ Apastamba, Thus when the latter calmly says "yasya 
pita pitāmaha ity anupatau syātām ze brehmasamstutah” (I, 1, 28) 
and. again “yasya  prapitamahadi nanusmaryata  upanayanam 
te Smašānasamstutāļ” (1, 2, 5), Haradatta hardly knows how to support 
him. In both these cases we see that the antecedent is singular 
but the pronoun following it is in the plural, just as in the passage 
of M, under consideration žāsām in the plural has for its antecedent 
yim in the singular. We thus see that the. third crucial word too 
comes off unscathed through the’ ordeal, stoutly supported by the 
peculiar usage in ancient Smrti literature, Besides, Manu teems with 
grammatical. anomalies—hardly less than. Ap—and one would soon 
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be. nowhere, if one gii to jump at a new conclusion from aevely 
one of these anomalous forms. 

Thus the whole foundation on which Meyer’s theory is based 
has been demolished, and consequently his theory too need not now 
be taken seriously. We have therefore. no reason to believe that _ 
the text of M, is a jumble of passages taken haphazard by an artless 
interpolator from Nar. and other ancient Smrtis, and if there are 
„ actually ungrammatical forms in M., they should he ascribed rather 


to the hoary age of M. thans to the “insufficient plaster of-an inter- 
` polator,” 


BATAKRISHNA Ciosi 


meam 
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A HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE, by A. Berrie- 
dale Keith, D,C.L., D. LITT. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928, pp. xxxvi 
+575. | tāla, | 
This able and interesting work, which gives a fairly comprehen- 
sive account of what is loosely called “Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
is written on the same lines as the author's Sazskrit Drama, to which 
it forms a fitting supplement. The name of Prof. Keith itself is a 
sufficient guarantee of the thoroughness and reliability of the work, 
which would be useful not only to the busy scholar but also to the 
-general reader for its connected and extremely readable account of 
a great literature as well as for its up-to-date references and well 
digested information. ies 

Although early European scholars of Sanskrit, like Sir William 
jones or Colebrooke, took the so-called Classical Sanskrit Literature 
as their starting point, it. is somewhat surprising to find that in the 
subsequent history of European scholarship, which has now travelled 
far and wide, this great literature has been more or less néglected, 
' The attitude of Weber and Macdonell, who in their short summaries 
of Indian literature devoted to this literature a few perfunctory pages 
at the end, is typical, The view seems to have prevailed that the 
classical literature is artificial and uninspiring ; and scholars were 
attracted more powerfully, for linguistic and other reasons, to the 
more ancient aspects of Indian literature. In recent years the inter- 
„est has travelled from India proper to Greater and Wider India 
outside, and a glance at oriental journals published in Europe will 
show what attention purely Indian subjects claim today, Perhaps 
the more modern date and ‘the finished and stereotyped form and 
content of classical literature do not appeal to the scholar whose 
philological and antiquarian zeal finds a better satisfaction in things 
more antique. Whatever may be the reason, it is indeed remarkable 
that while Vedic and Buddhistic literatures have been assiduously 
cultivated, classical literature has -been less fortunate. Very few 
critical editions of classical texts have been published by European 
scholars, and no critical or connected account has been publis.ied 
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of a literature, which covers a period of nearly twenty centuries 
of Indian culture and whose importance and interest cannot 
be seriously doubted, until Prof. Winternitz with laudable German 
patience and industry collected together in a well-documented form 
all the scattered information on this subject in the third volume. of 
his Geschichte, This work is undoubtedly a marvel of methodical 
modern scholarship, and as a book of accurate and fairly exhaustive 
reference its documentary value cannot be disputed ; but it is hardly 
satisfactory as a Ždsory of a remarkable literature. Oldenberg's 
Literatur des alten Indien, written much earlier, is, however, an 
exception; it is perhaps the first attempt to present, within a limited 
compass, view of Indian literature not merely as an object of antiquarian 
interest. But stimulating and suggestive as the work is, it is meant 
to be nothing more than a brief and appreciative outline of a vast and 
difficult subject. It is a welcome sign therefore, that in more recent 
years some able European scholars have turned their attention to 
classical Sanskrit literature, for which indigenous Indian scholarship 
at no period lost its partiality and preference. ui 
Works like that of Winternitz naturally pave the way to such 
books as Prof, Keith has written with his characteristic thoroughness 
and brilliance, The classical literature, however, is second to none 
in its wide range of interesting topics; and it is a difficult task to 
compress all that can be said on the subject within the limits of a 
little over five hundred. pages. Prof. Keith has accomplished this 
well-nigh impossible task fairly successfully, and has given us, for 
the first time in English, a systematic and comprehensive survey, 
which concerns not only literature proper, but also, in a cursory way, 
the different $asZras in which the achievement of this literature is no 
less remarkable, The subjects touched upon in this summary form are 
Lexicography, Metrics, Grammar, Law, Politics, Erotics, Philosophy 
and Religion, Medicine, Astronomy, Astrology and Mathematics. 
The interest of the work under review, however, lies not in its some- 
what scanty treatment of these technical sciences and arts, though 
it does occupy nearly one-fourth of its bulk, but in its account of the 
"literature itself, its poetry, romances, tales and fables as well as its 
theories of verse and literary criticism. The technical subjects natu- 
rally receive inadequate attention, but they should have been reserv- 
ed for a separate study. From this point of view the preliminary 
but indispensable chapter on the Language can hardly be regarded 
as satisfactory, and more discussion is perhaps necessary in dealing 
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.With the problems, raised but not treated with definiteness and 
adequacy in this part of the work. 

As we have pointed out above, antiquarian research of a somewhat 
technical nature has, even in this comparatively neglected field, made 
great strides within the last fifty or sixty years, Prof, Keith’s book, 
which ably summarises and gathers together into a focus the results 
of previbus research on the subject, is itself a testimony of the amount 
of work already done in the line. Even the long and valuable 
preface, which owing to delay of publication was necessary to bring 
the work up to date by referring to new discoveries of the last two 
years, is an indication not only of the renewed interest in the subject 
but also of the patient intensive research which is steadily being 
carried on into its obscure and difficult problems, But in spite of all 
this research of a more or less scholarly nature, no systematic attempt 
has been made, if we leave aside Oldenberg’s brief survey, to present 
a really J/Zerazy account of the subject, or even to write a real history 
and not merely a chronological or statistical essay, Literary criticism 
or historical appreciation has, no doubt, its obvious limitations ; but 
a mere collection of facts and figures is hardly satisfying. Literary 
productions of a nation, extending over several centuries, may possess 
significance of various kinds, historical, ethical or literary. We can 
emphasise oné or more of these kinds of significance ; but it is remark- 
able that the literary significance of Sanskrit literdture has not yet 
been made the object of a special study by a, scholar, Prof. 
Keith aims at making a beginning inthis direction, but it is 
only a beginning. The works and authors have been appraised with 
sympathy and insight, in spite of the ‘difficulty of fully understanding 
and appreciating an alien form of art. But attention has been confined | 
chiefly to a methodical description and comment on individual works 
and authors, and stress has been laid more on literary form and'style 
from the point of view of outward technique, Extracts have been 
given in the original and translation, as affording specimens of the 
literature, but they are in the nature of select “beauties” and do not 
adequately serve the purpose for which they are cited. The point of 
view thus appears to be not literary criticism, which is merely tacked 
on to a strictly documentary chronological account. There is a more 
orless complete utilisation of materials made available by the šcholar- 
ship of more thàn a century, but the question arises as to whether 
even an interesting summary of such data really presents the literature 
as literature, One feels after reading the book that one has learnt 
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all that has been said or known aŽouž the literature ; but has one really 
learnt anything of the literature itself, except in what he gets in 
brief extracts and methodical comments ? It is impossible to escape the 
feeling that the learned author appears to be more widely and deeply 
read in the literature concerning the literature than in the actual 
literary productions themselves, It is notsuggested that the author 
has not gone to original sources, or that he has not realised their ` 
significance, but the original sources are viewed from a definite 
specialist point of. view, which gives the appearance of accuracy and 
precision in one aspect, but of superficiality in another. 

In an ambitious and comprehensive work like this, difference of 
opinion on many points is inevitable; but in a short review like this 
it is not possible nor is it desirable to enter into a detailed discussion 
of them, There is much in these questions that is contentious or 
doubtful, and much that the available data would fail to solve finally ; 
in such cases it behoves the scientific historian to assume a róle of 
modesty, and not claim infallibility or finality even with regard to his 
own convictions, -One is often surprised to find in this book the views 
of some scholars as curtly and summarily dismissed as those of others 
accepted without comment or question, in both cases without sufficient 
notice of the grounds of such apparently whimsical preferences, It 
is not infrequent that one comes across phrases llke “implausible,” 
"clearly unsuccessful" or ‘quite unwarranted” with reference to other 
people's views and theories, on the one hand, and phrases like 

“certainly” "without doubt" or “obviously” with reference to the 
author's own convictions, on the other; and surely there isin most 
problems connected with linguistic and literary history so much room 
for uncertainty that it is not always safe nor desirable at present to put 
forward a dogmatic opinion, Itis not implied that one should not 
attempt a solution of the problem in his own light or have the courage 
of his own convictions ; but perhaps a more careful probing of the 
problem and weighing of evidence are necessary before one can 
commit oneself to a clear cut conclusion, Predilections and partialities 
are indeed hard to avoid, and the tendency tolay down thelaw is 
natural; but openness to fresh facts and patient balancing of pro- 
babilities are also requisites which cannot be dispensed with. Prof. 
"Keith's unflinching attitude towards the Bhāsa-problem is well-known 
but questions like the identity of authorship of the Kāvyādarša and 
the Dasakumira-carita, of the date of Kālidāsa and his relationship 
to Ašvaghoga, or of the priority of Subandhu to Bana are questions 
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which perhaps require careful discussion and a more cautious ex- 
pression of opinion. Kumaradasa’s knowledge of the Kūšikā-vytit is by 
no means "beyond question", nor is Dandin’s priority to Bhāmaha, 

On the other hand, side by side with such brilliant and "compla- 
, cent ise dixit, the reader is often faced with a non-committal 
attitude of his guide on certain other questions. Dogmatic opinion 
is different froma definite conclusion from available data; but it is 
tantalising to find oneself at the end in thé same hopeless position as 
that from which the start was made, The author sometimes brings 
forward all the resources of his mature scholarship and brilliant 
advocacy fora destructive criticism of previous theories ; butin the 
end he makes a rather lame finis by expressing no definite opinion at 
'all and leaves the problem in theair, Dogmatism is nearly as .bad 
and barren as scepticism in literary matters. 

But these blemishes need not blind us to the great merit of the 
work, -and the learning, skill and industry displayed in the treatment 
ofan extensive.and difficult subject. Of little slips inevitable: ina 
bulky:work like this there are bappily not many instances, One such 
‘slip we. have noticed . at p. 95, lines 24 and 28, where ‘Dilipa’ should 
surely be 'Dašaratha'. Should not Udayana'in the last line of p. 355 
be ‘Pradyota’? The word ‘side’ on P. 133, line 15, is hardly happy ; 
while ‘but it in’ on p. 89, footnote 2, is not intelligible. It is not clear 
what the phrase ‘with acceptance’ really means at p. 53, line 27, The 
name of Magha’s poem is not mentioned throughout the nine pages 
devoted toa description of the author and his work, Visvanatha’s 
Sihitya-darpana is not written in the form of Sütra but in that of 
Karika. The bibliographical references are generally well chosen; 
but one would expect a reference to Benary’s edition of Nalodaya 
rather than to that of Yates, But in reviewing a work of this magni. 
tude and value it is not necessary to draw up a list of these minor 
defects, nor indulge in futile minor criticisms. 


S. K. DE 


* RAMA-KATHÀ OF VASUDEVA, edited by C, Sankararàma 
Sastri ; Srr Balamanorama Series, no. 11, Madras, 1929. » 

This little prose work was. ascribed by T. Ganapati Sastri to the 
Kerala poet Narayana Bhatta, whose Nārāyaņīyja was edited in the 
Trivandrum Series, But it appears now that the work was probably - 
composed by one Vasudeva, son of Narayana and Uma, who| 
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on Mr. Satkararama Šāstrī's showing belonged to the latter half of 
the 17th century, In the preface to this edition, Vasudeva of Rama-— 
katkā is distinguished from Vasudeva, the author of the Yamaka- 
kāvyas, Vudkisthtra-vijaya, Tripura-dahana and possibly Nalodaya 
(see JRAS, 1925, pp. 265f.). The work has been well printed and | 
is on the whole free from blemishes, In spite of its late date, as 
this is one of the very few prose works available in Sanskrit, it will, 
commend itself to scholars interested in the subject, 


S. K, DE 


KALPADRUKOSA OF KESAVA, edited with a critical Intro- 
duction by Rāmāvatāra Sarma, M.A., Sāhityācāryya, vol, I (1928); 
Gael wad's Oriental Series, vol xlii. 

Within the last twenty years the literature of Sanskrit lexicogra- 
phy has been enriched by the publication of a number of works of sterl- 
ing merit. It-was in 1911 that Viávapraka$a of Maheévara appeared in 
the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. This was followed two years 
afterwards by the publication of the important Nanartharnavasamksepa 
of Kešavasvāmin, “the biggest homonymous lexicon in Sanskrit" 
so far known, under the distinguished editorship of the late lamented 
Ganapati Šāstrī in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, Between 1914 
and 1917 the same veteran scholar brought out in three volumes his 
edition of Amarakosa with the valuable commentary of Vandyaghatiya 
Sarvananda of Bengal. Meanwhile a Bombay scholar, the late K. G. 
Oka, had rendered a service to the students of Sanskrit literature 
by producing an up-to-date edition of the Anekarthasamuccaya of ` 
Sasvata which had been published as far back as 1882 by Theodor 
Zacharie. The latest addition to this list has now been made in 
the shape of the Kalpadrukoša by Prof, Rāmāvatāra Sarma of the 
Patna College (now alas ! prematurely cut off), who had already shown 
his mastery of the literature of Sanskrit lexicography by his contri- 
butions to the Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research Society 
and other periodicals, The present work begins with an Introduction 
development of Indian lexicography." It is based, as the editor ' 
informs us, upon the monograph on Indian lexicons by the late 
Prof, Zacharie in the Grundriss series and the section on lexico- 
graphy in Prof. M. Winternitz’s Geschichte der Indischen Literatur 
(vol, HII), But the editor has added numerous notices of his own 
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which have increased the value of his survey ; one, however, misses 
a reference to the so-called Weber manuscript brought out long ago 
from Central Asia which bas been described to be the oldest extant 
fragment of a Sanskrit KoSa, The text of the Kalpadrukoša (pp. £-485) 
is based practically upon two Mss, available to the editor. Itisa 
pity that he failed to utilise for reasons mentioned by him in his 
preface any of the South Indian Mss, He has, however, done 
his work carefully .noticing all the variant readings in the foot- 
notes, Of the importance of the Ko$a there can be no question, for 
it isthe largest synonymous lexicon in Sanskrit known so far, reach- 
ing a length of nearly 4,000 verses. The date of its compilation has 
been found by the editor to be “476r Kali era corresponding to 
Samvat 1716 and A.C. 16€0" (Introd. p. xliv). It consists of three 
Skandkas (bhümi,? bhuvah? and svarga?) subdivided into a number 
of prakindas, these corresponding to similar divisions in other 
synonymous lexicons in Sanskrit. It is to be hoped that the publication 
of the second volume, presumably containing the Notes and the Index, 
will not be long delayed by the lamented death of the learned editor 
of the present work. = 


U N.G 


GESETZBUCH UND PURĀŅA, EIN BEITRAG ZUR 
FRAGE VON DER ENTSTEHUNGSART DER ALTIN- 
DISCHEN RECHTSSCHRIFTEN UND DER PURANA, by J. J. 
Meyer, Breslau, Verlag von M. and H, Marcus, 1929; Indische 
Forschungen, Heft, 7; pp. XU +112., 

It speaks a great deal about the tireless activity of Mr, Johann 
Jakob Meyer that scarcely has the scholarly world time enough to 
study his last two stupendous works, viz., the translation of Kautilya’s 
Arthašāstra and “Altindischen Rechtsschriften, etc.” than has he 
brought out another work, though this time a small one, We hope 
this work too will be equally appreciated. The title of this book 
is rather misleading : it is not a detailed discussion about the inter- 
relation between the Smrtis and the Puranas but a detailed 
criticism of Losch’s work on the Yàjfavalkyasmrti, and as Losch's 
work deals with Agni and Garuda Puranas, the author too has mainly 


` dealt with those two Puranas only with his own characteristic thorough- 


ness, As a criticism the book has eminently served its purpose, Even 
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the style of Mr, Meyer is a protest against that of Losch who 

. writes in a singularly stiff and rigid fashion while the work under review 
marks the opposite extreme : it has many things in it that might have 
been easily omitted without any prejudice to the work. 

Losch wanted, to prove that the summary version of the Vajfia- 
valkyasmrti contained in the Garuda Purana is the original form of 
that Smrti and the text now going under the name of Yājūavalkyasmrti 
is merely an enlarged version of the Purana text. The Garuda Purana 
has no trace of Yājū/s Vyavahārādhyāya, and Losch therefore con- 
cluded that the original Yajf. contained no chapter on Vyavahāra. 
This Vyavahārādhyāya, however, is found in the Agnipurana and 
Losch says that it was borrowed by the compiler of Yājiiavalkya- 
smrti to complete his work. These theories started by Losch have 
been controverted by Meyer in this work. and it must be admitted 
that he has demolished them completely and finally, Even a supet- 
fluous comparison of Yāji. with the Garuda Purina gives the impres- 
sion from the very beginning that the Purana version is nothing but 
‘a summary of the Smrti, If there is still any doubt left ón this 
score it is sure to be set at rest when the summary of the Parāšara- 
smrti in the Garuda Purāņa is examined—it will at least show us 
clearly the line of work followed by the Purāņa authors. Here we 
find a masterly summary of the Parāšarasmrti in 39 verses and none 
but the niost. prejudiced mind will think otherwise. The summary 
of the Yājii. is not so short, but still the indebtedness of the Purana 
author is betrayed on every side, Thus Losch is certainly wrong 
in his assumption that the Garuda Purana contains the original version 
of Yajfi, and what is true of this Purana may also be taken to be true 
of the Agnipurāņa. 

And yet in my translation of Jolly’s Recht und Sitte (Hindu Law 
ard Custom, p. 44, fn.) I did not hesitate to accept Losch’s theory 
that the Vyavahara section of the Yājūavalkyasmrti is a later addition 
to that work: it is true that the author of the Garuda Purana and 
not that of the Yājū. is the borrower, but the Purana author may 
have borrowed when the chapter on vyavahāra was not yet a part 
of the Yajü. Let us consider here what the Puranas are .and how 
vyavahara gradually came to be a factor in the later Smrtis, 

What are the Puranas? In its earliest references the Purana is 
always connected with ižikāsa, which shows that the original Puranas 
were nothing but chronicles of some sort. But what do we see to-day ? 
. We see now that the Purāņas are veritable encyclopadias : every art 
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and science under the sun,—history, geography, mathematics and 
grammar, philosophy and architecture—has been dealt with in the 
Purāņas, Now how did this momentous change come about? Itis 
never safe to speculate on grounds which are not absolutely firm but 
` the course of transformation was very probably as follows: 
As the chronicles of ancient royal dynasties, fabulous and historical, 
became more ánd more popular, the people who were in charge of 
these Puranas tried to give them a comprehensive character, to make 
them veritably the source of all knowledge. The obvious and the 
easiest way of doing it was of course to incorporate into the Puranas 
summaries of the standard works on the various branches of study 
then known in India, This process of incorporation could not have 
been accomplished in a single day, particularly as all the stan- 
dard works representing the sciences and thus popularising them, 
which had to be exploited for this purpose, were certainly not. yet 
in existence when this process of incorporation had begun, The 
earliest notice of this process is perhaps to be found in Apastamba 
Dharmasütra (I, 6, 19, 13-14; 10, 29, 7) where, it is well-known. 
Puranas have been quoted in connection with some rules of acara, 
and Bühler (IA, XXV) has shown that there is literal agreement 
between this quotation from the Bhavisyat Purana in Âp., II, 9, 24, 6 
and the present day text of that Purana. We may assume there- 
fore that already about 500 B.C. the Purāņas had ceased to be 
mere chronicles, or in other words, the process.of incorporation 
had already begun about 509 B.C, but as all the standard works 
that have been utilised in the Puranas were not in existence 
at that date, the process of incorporation could not be accom- 
plished in a short time, This leads us obviously to the much 
more important conclusion that if some portions ofa Purana prove 
to be of very late origin, we need not assume on that account 
that the whole of it is spurious, Thus Finot (quoted by Meyer 
in this work, p. 107) bas tried to show that certain portions of the 
Garuda Purana are spurious; but unfortunately he has attacked the 
question from the wrong side, If he had taken up a certain passage 
of the present-day text of the Purana and shown that it was not to be 
found in the body of the Purana a few centuries ago—then his 
conclusion would have been valuable, though even that could not 
have proved that the whole Purana is Spurious, As it is, however, 
he has only tried to trace some of the quotations in Hemādri's. 
Caturvargacintamani back into this Putāņa, and he has failed in his 
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attempt ; but he did not think that Hemadri himself may have been 
responsible for his disappointment, for is it not possible that Hemadri 
actually quoted some other Purana but ascribed the passage wrongly to 
the Garuda Purana ? In the wilderness of Puranas that we find quoted 
by Hemādri such a confusion is quite possible if not inevitable. 

We ‘have therefore no reason to believe that the sketch of Vājā, 
in the Garuda Purana was done in very recent times as Meyer avers ; 
it might have been done at a time when the Yājū. was still without 
its Vyavaharadhyaya, for otherwise it is indeed difficult to explain 
its absence in the Garuda Purana, There is nothing strange in the 
_ idea that Vajü. might once have been a work dealing only with 

ācāra and prāyašcitta, but before we come to discuss that question, let us 
‘affirm once more that wherever there is any common feature between a 
Purana and other work, it is very probably the Purana which is the 
"borrower, if not directly from the corresponding independent work, 
then at least from some older work—now lost perhaps—on which both 
are based. It is simply absurd that independent treatises on the most 
varied subjects were written merely to form adjuncts to ancient popular 
legends and chronicles, Nobody will perhaps fall into the error that the 
meagre chapters on Grammar in thc Puranas are independent treatises, 
and still less think that Pāņini's treatise is derived from these chapters. 
Finot showed long ago that Buddhabhata's work on Ratnaparīkgā 
«has been incorporated into the corresponding chapters ; Meyer has 
devoted a large portion of the book under review to prove decisively 
that Agnipurapa (chs, 238 ff.) has taken long extracts from Kamanda- 
kiya Nitisdra (though, curiously enough, he says nothing about the 
Nitisara chapters in Garuda Purana, chs, 108 ff.) ; the chapter 65 of- 
the Garuda Purina is nothing but chs, 68 and 70 of Varahamihira’s 
Brhatsamhitā in a slightly altered form and we may add, the chapters 
on Kumārotpatti in Sivapurana are very probably borrowed., 
from Kālidāsa's Kumārasambhava. Now when we see that the 
Smrti chapters in Agni and Garuda Puranas are either identical with, 
or abridged forms of, the corresponding chapters of the Yājū. and 
"when in these chapters of the Puranas, Vājū, himself is mentioned by 
name, what can be more mistaken than to suppose that it is not the 
Purana author but Yājū. who is the borrower ? 
We shall now try to show that very probably there was a time 
* when the Y4jfiavalkyasmrti was, without any chapter on law proper. 
It is a peculiar feature of the Vāji. shared by few other Smrtis, that it 
is definitely connected with a particular branch of the Vedic literature, 
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Caland showed long ago (Altind. Ahnencult, pp. 127-130, 245- 252) 
that the mantras prescribed by Yajfi. to be recited at the Šrāddha 
are mostly taken from the Vājasaneyi-samhitā and Jolly too has 
suggested (Hindu Law and Custom, p. 43) that Yājū. is probably 
based on a sūtra work of the White Yajurvada, Recently Wilhelm 
-Gampert has pointed out (Indologica Pragensia, 1, p. 97) a pecuiiar 
coincidence between Sat. Br. XIV, 9, 4, 5-6 and Yājū. III, 278-279 
which cannot be fortuitous, It will have to be admitted therefore 
that Yājti. is a work of the white Yajurveda, which is to say, this 
Smrti, in its most ancient form at least, served as the hand-book of 
_Acara for the members of the ‘carana’ in which the White Yajurveda 
was studied. Now it is difficult to imagine that a work meant for- 
“weltfremd” Brahmans who devoted all. their time to an intensive 
‘study of a particular branch "of the Vedic literature should have 
anything todo with forensic Jaw. We may therefore assume that 
Yājñ. in its oldest form was without any Vyavahārādhyāya; but the - 
question is how did it come in ? Meyer expressed his views on this 
point in his earlier work Altindischen Rechtsschriften etc. (pp. 82-3) 
.saying that the Smrtis took these portions from independent syste- 
matic works on law proper. Also in the work under review Meyer 
adheres to this view and’ he has even expressed joy at the discovery 
that Willy Foy too held similar views before him. We have shown 
elsewhere (IHQ, 1928, p. 387) how Meyer has entangled himself in 
contradictory statements in one and the same sentence because of 
this untenable theory, ‘but the gravest charge against itis that we 
‘do not know of any such systematic work on law proper spoken of 
by Meyer—it is hardly possible that a single work of this kind would 
not have come to light if there was really a regular literature on law 
"proper as Meyer asserts. However unpleasant the fact may be, we 
have to admit that Hindu law was never duly systematised and. 
"the administration of justice therefore always depended to some extent 
on` the, whims and caprices of the particular individual who was 
entrusted with this sacred task. It has been repeatedly pointed out 
by eminent authorities: that only under British rule Mitāksarā and 
Dayabhaga have been strictly followed (cf.; e. g., Babu Govinda Das’s 
Jntroduction to Balambhatti), We have therefere no reason to accept 
Meyer’s theory that there were systematic treatises on forensic law 
in: ancient India and that these were made use of by the Smrti 
authors for the Vyavahara portions of their works. Hence we shall have 
to account for the Vyavahārādhyāyas of the Smrtis in some other way. 
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Perhaps a clue to this problem is furnished by Kumārila: 
who says that Smrtis were indeed evolved and continued within 
particular Vedic schools, but at his time they were also generally ` 
. recognised (see Hindu Law and Custom, p. 29). We have seen 
"that in earlier times when the Smrtis were confined to the Vedic. 
Caranas alone, there could have been nothing. in them which might 
smack of secular law; but later, as Kumārila says, when the ancient 
` Sūtracaraņas gradually disappeared and the Smrtis exerted their influence 
more and more on the general püblic, there naturally arose the necessity 
of adapting the Smrtis to changed circumstances by adding to them 
some new chapters, so that they might serve the. practical ends of the 
common people, The.custodians of the Smrtis, like those of the 
Puranas, whose procedure has been discussed above, were not slow to 
take advantage of this opportunity to extend the sphere of their influ- 
ence and they promptly added to the Smrtis new chapters on Vyavahara 
: which was certainly most important for the people. Naturally enough 
these works would be empirical even at the best and thisis exactly what 
we find in the case of the Smrtis and this hypothesis would also 
explain to us why there are so many pious wishes intermingled with 
«rules of law in the Smrtis. The Vyavahāra sections of the Smrtis 
therefore are not the result of intentional and objective incorporation 
of systematic works, in which case there would have been some 
measure of consistency which we vainly look for in the Smrtis, but 
rather the reflex of the traditional uncodified system of law current in 
the country, coming through the prism of unpractical and ignorant 
Brahmanical mind. Thus in every case ample opportunity was given ` 
to individual authors to impress their personal bias on their work and 
thus to create a chaos of conflicting opinions round every topic of 
law, though however a greater amount of uniformity is observed among 
the Smrtis in the field of ācāra and prāyašcitta. We may be sure 
that the Vyavihāra element of the smrtis is on the whole of a later 
date, It is well-known that already Patafijali in his Mahābhāsya 
quotes a number of Smrti-rules such as paūca paticanakhi bhakeyah 
etc., and comihg to the third century A. C. we have the indisputable 
proof of the universal recognition of the ācāra rules of the Smrtis from 
Vātsyāyana, the author of the Kāmasūtra, who advises the audacious 
lover to marry his beloved yatkāsmrti in secret (p. 219). Even Rāmā- 
yaņa (iv, 24, 27 ; iv, 55, 7) refers to Smrti with regard to ācāta and 
Ram. . (iv, 18, 30-32) actually quotes Manu viii, 316 and 318. But we 
vainly look for an instance in the ancient literature which would 
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show that a law-suit is being settled according to the Smrtis, Even 
the well-known court scene in the Mycchakatikam contains no 
reference to the Smrtis, though the description agrees with the Smrti 
- rules almost in every detail, Of course Panini v, I, 47 and iv, 4, 21 
betrays his knowledge of the law of debts as found in the 
later smrtis, and the later Nibandhakāras too have utilised these 
sütras of Panini, but there is nothing to show that Panini came to 
"know of this rule not from the customary law but from the Smrtis. 
* The same may be said of the meagre rules of law found in 
- Yaska’s Nirukta, All this external evidence goes to corroborate the 
-conclusion drawn from internal evidence ‘that the chapters on law 
proper are later accretions to the Smrtis. 

Now these accretions were: certainly very different from the older 
. elements in the Smrtis and therefore they could not be interspersed 
. here and there in different parts of these works but had to be subjoined 
"to them. in a compact body: that is to say, these new chapters 
on vyavahāra were practically separate empirical works on law. No 
doubt sometimes these chapter treatises issued out of the, original 
works for which they were meant, Perhaps in this way is to be 
explained the existence of exclusively juridical Smrtis like Brhaspati, 
Kātyāyana (found only in fragments) and Narada, and very probably, 
this was the case also with the Vyavaharadhyaya of Yajii., Tor how 
can we otherwise satisfactorily account for the appearance of Vajii.’s 
second chapter separately in the Agnipurana ? 

Thus we see that although the Garuda and the Agni Puranas have 
taken extracts from the Yājā., as has been amply proved by Meyer in 
this book under review, yet all the evidences tend to make it 
probable.that these extracts were taken at a time when the Yāji. 
was without its Vyavahārādhyāya or was very loosely connected 
with it. Both the facts, that the Agnipurana contains only this 
chapter and the Garudapurana only the other two, point to this 
conclusion, 

A few words regarding minor details need be said here. 

As in his previous work,in this volume too the results arrived at 
by Meyer are principally based on the comparison of texts, but 
here too the author has often gone too far on the path of speculation : 
the reader cannot always feel so sure as the author himself when he 
calmly goes on saying that this text is derived from that particular 
passage of ar older work and so on. Let us take the typical case 
which has been repeated by Meyer in his foreword, Agnipurāņa 227, 
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38: brakmanah šākadhānyādi hy alpam grhnan na dosabhik, 
` godevartham haramēcāpi, kanyād dustam vadhodyatam is in Meyer’s 
opinion derived’ from Matsyapurāņa 227, 110-114, where the same 
thing has been related in a very lengthy and clumsy fashion. One 
of the arguments of Meyer is that in both the two works the 227th 
chapter contains these rules, But one can find no reason to justify 
such a conclusion, The Agnipurana passage is quite clear, We have 
here two well-known Smrti rules: (1) a Brahman’ can with impunity 
take a small amount of vegetables or paddy either (for himself) or 
for a.cow or a god, (2) one may kill a ruffian who is about to commit 
murder, There is no reason whatever to connect this sloka with the 
long passage in the Matsyapurāņa, and Meyer is certainly wrong in 
holding that ''brāhmaņāh” also governs the latter sentence, for we find 
nosuch restriction to this rule in the Smrtis, l 
It is very much to be regretted that in this book too Meyer adheres 
tc some of the untenable theories started by him in his earlier 
work, such as that any work which has any verse in common with 
Yājū. must be later than it. Nor can he imagine that anybody 
may have any doubt as to Yajii.’s absolute dependence on Kautilya. 
This shows that Meyer has not taken note of Keith’s latest publication. 
Meyer has often justly criticised the corrupt readings in the Purā: 
nas, but in. some. cases the readings declared corrupt by him are not 
corrupt at all,—at least it may be shown that they are grammatically 
correct and convey good sense. Take for instance Garudapurāņa 
166, 31, which has been declared hopelessly corrupt by Meyer, p. 24: 
bubhuksitas tryaham sthitvā  drglvi orttivivarzitam | raja dharmān 
prakurvita vrttīm viprādikasya ca || Thus isolated the passage really. 
looks absurd as it appeared to Meyer ; but we can get a consistent 
meaning out of it if we only read it along with the second line of the 
preceding verse: žuryāt krgyādikam tadvad avikreyi hayas tatkā. 
Leaving out of consideration the second line of verse 31 which gives 
an independent meaning, the axv2y2 of the whole passage would be: 
- tryaham bubhuksgitah sthitvā, (Gtminam) vrttivivarjitam dretva (dvijah) 
‘tadvat krsyaidikam kuryat; kayūs (tv) avikreyüh; There is nothing 
obscure in this; the whole passage becomes perfectly intelligible 
if only we supply the word Gtmainam and the “Sprachgebrauch” - of 
the Sanskrit language certainly permits us to do so. 
Another flaw in Meyer’s method of work is that he often indulges 
in needless speculations as to the cause of the differences in readings. 
A ‘typical example may be found in Manu 6, 43b which is quoted in 
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Agnipurana 161, 4a only with this difference that the Purina has as- 
aficayiko for Manu’s asamkasuko (it may be mentioned in passing that 
Meyer has wrongly read these two words as saūcayiko and sankasuko 
respectively), Meyer (p. 3) here remarks that the Purana author 
certainly did not understand the word sankaswko and therefore he re- 
placed this uncanny term by the homely word sañcayiko. Such a process 
would indeed be dangerous, but Kullüka comes to the rescue, In: his 
commentary he gives the word saficayiko as a different reading, and 
evidently this variant was not originated in the days of Kullüka but was 
handed down through long ages. We should therefore safely assume 
. that the Purana author knew the verse of Manu in this variant form 
and cease to speculate on the depth of his knowledge of Sanskrit. 
It is to be regretted that in general get up the book is inferior to its 
predecessors.in the series, There are Some typographical mistakes, 
_ but they are few and far between. : 


BATAKRISHNA GHOSH 


THE PALLAVAS OF KANCHI by R. Gopalan, M.A., University 

Research Student (1920-24) ; edited with Introduction and notes by 
S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, M. A, PII, D, (Hony.), Professor of Indian ' 
History and Archaology, University of Madras; and published 
by the University of . Madras, Demy 8vo pp. xxxiii+245 with 
appendix and index, one map and two photo plates, 
_ The author, editor and publisher of this little book should be con- . 
gratulated on the production of such an admirable monograph 
embodying the results of the up-to-date studies and researches 
on the history and culture of.a dynasty that for centuries played an 
important róle in South Indian History and left its abiding impressions 
on the general culture of the country, aor 

Prof.. S, Krishnaswamy Aiyangar in a long note introduces the 
book as well as its author. He has drawn attention to the salient 
features of Mr. Gopalan’s work, indicated points where further 
researches are yet necessary . and supplied a few gaps required to 
provide a continuous narrativeifor the whole history of the Pallavas, 
In so doing he has reiterated his well-known theory about the vexed 
problem of the origin of the Pallavas and the supposed Cola inter- 
regnum. He has also discussed the relation of the Pallavas with: ‘he 
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Cālukyas and other contemporary powers and finally the trend of 
the dismemberment of the Pallava kingdom. 

In the introductory chapter of the book Mr, Gopalan gives a 
summary account of the previous researches in Pallava history and 
sources of history for the Pallavas. His enumeration of important 
authorities from Sir Walter Scott to Prof. S. K. Aiyangar is complete 
and the sources which he discusses critically are systematically 
arranged. Chapter II discusses the various theories about the origin 
of the Pallavas and pre-Pallava history of Kafichipura. The different 
theories are clearly set forth and our author takes an absolutely 
dispassionate attitude in criticising them, About the origin of the 
Pallavas he seems to lean towards Prof. Aiyangar’s theory, but through- 
out he keeps an open mind, The Pallavas of Prakrit records and the 
. early. Pallavas of Sanskrit records are dealt with in Chapters III and 
IX, Of Vispugopa it is interesting that our author does not agree 
with Mon. Dubreuil i in thinking that Samudragupta did not advance 
as far south as Kafict to defeat the Pallava king. In connection 
with the early Pallavas of the.Sanskrit records, Mr, Gopalan does not 
fail to discuss the problem of the supposed Cola interregnum in 
detail, Chapter V gives us a succinct review of Pallava relations with 
other .contemporary powers, viz, the Kadambas, Sālankāyanas and 
the Visnukundins, The period of Pallava ascendency begins with 
the accession of Simhavisnu in §75 A.C. The exploits of Simhavisnu 
and his son Mahendravarman I are detailed in Chapter VI. The 
next chapter introduces us to the most remarkable king of the dynasty, 
namely, Narasimhavarman I (630-660 A. C.) and to his successors. The 
great Pallava Calukya contest has been detailed in this connection 
but it seems that Mr. Gopalan has failed to bring out the true 
historical significance of this contest. Was it only "the conquest of 
Vengi by Pulakesin II that was the immediate cause of the struggle ? 
„What was it for which kings after kings of both the dynasties fought one 
another in a contest that was destined to last for one century and 
alialf? Was it for the supremacy in the Deccan? Was it due to 
the difference in culture between the two families—the Pallavas 
representing the Southern and the Cālukyas the Northern culture— 
that they considered each other as 'Prakrtyāmitras or natural 
enemies ? . What again was the net result of this age-long feud? The 
account of the struggle could have been more interesting if our author 
would have attempted to elucidate these points. Chapter VIII gives 
an account of the dynastic revolution that took place after Parame$- 
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varavarman II and placed Nandivarman Pallavamalla on the throne, 
The author, in our opinion, takes the right view when he says that he 
was ‘raised to the throne by the general approval of the citizens and 
thoroughly falsified the usurpation theory.’ Chapter IX speaks of the 
successors of Pallavamalla during whose reign the kingdom clearly 
showed signs af dismemberment. The story of the disruption is 
indicated by the existence of several Pallava princes figuring not 
as members of separate dynasties but marking only a stage in the 
break-up. Chapter X summarsies certain general considerations of 
Pallava rule iri South India, viz, Pallava administration, nature of 
village -government, revenue and taxation, the different popular 
assemblies, literature during the Pallava age and does not exclude 
a consideration in his Chapter as well as in others even of Pallava 
art and architecture as evinced in their monuments, In this connec- 
tion Mr. Gopalan would have done well at least to refer to the 
contributions of French and Dutch schools like Parmentier and Bosch 
"and -others on the influence of Pallava art and architectufe on the 
general history of art and architecture in the Indian colonies of the 
*Extreme- Orient" This would have also invariably turned the 
- attention of our author to the most interesting and engrossing problem 
of the day, viz., the part played by the Pallavas in the history- -of Hindu 
Colonisation—a subject on which no definite light has yet been 
thrown and researches into which are, therefore, the more inviting. 
We would like to request our author to direct his studies towards 
throwing some light on this and publish his results in the and 
edition of the book. 

The book is suoploiiented by three valuable appendices contain- 
ing, first, an exhaustive list of Pallava inscriptions with short notes 
as to their finds, publications and contents, secondly, an extract from 
the Mahavamsa, and thirdly, a reprint of the first chapter of the 
Avantisundarakathā. , 

Mr. Gopalan has taken pains in writing the book and his pains 
have been crowned with success. He is up-to-date in point of 
collection of facts and criticisms; and he has discussed almost all 
points connected with his subject. He does not bring out any new 
data but his presentation of already known facts, his criticism of 
different theories and elucidation of knotty problems and, above all, 
his attempt at a continuous narrative are certainly admirable, We 
entirely agrée with Prof, Aiyangar when he says in his Introduction 
that the book “does not pretend to have solved all questions connected 
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- with the history of the Paling finally, but it may be stated that Mr, 
"Gopalan's work carries us as near to an up-to-date history of the 
Pallavas as, in the circumstances, is possible.” As such the author 
deserves our unstinted praise. We commend his book to all mess 
interested in South Indian History. 
The printing of the book is good and misprints are rare, The 
get-up leaves nothing to be desired ; but the two plates ought to have 
' been better 


NIHARRANJAN RAY 


LE CANON BOUDDHIQUE EN CHINE, Tome I, by P. C. 
Bagchi, Paris, published by Geuthner, 1927, pp. IV, LH, 436. 

India is realizing the great importance of Buddhist literature. In 
fact, the contributions to Buddhism that we owe to Indian scholars 
are increasing day by day. Unfortunately this Buddhist literature, 
specially that of Mahayana, is Chiefly extant now in Tibetan and 
. Chinese translations. . The originals are lost in India and our only 
hope is that the Jaina Bhandars or the Tibetan and ` Chinese. 
. Monasteries may perhaps one day or other bring to light again some 
of those texts that cannot be traced now, This literature is, as it is 
known, of the greatest importance for many reasons, not only for 
“understanding the various aspects of Buddhism which are still a 
mystery to us, but because. they contain some of our best sources for 
tracing out the connection between the different currents of-thought 
'that interfered one with another in this country. 

The Tibetan bsTan agyur was catalogued by the late Cordier in 
his wonderful Catalogue des collections Tibetaines ; of the bka ‘agyur 
we.have the catalogues of Csoma-Feer and that of Beck, The 
enormous mass of the Chinese Buddhist Canon was ‘catalogued by 
thelate Japanese Buddhist Bunyiu Nanjio in his famous Catalogue of 
‘the Chinese .Tripitaka which has -become for so many years le livre de 
chevet of all Buddhist scholars and specially. of those interested in 
Mahayana. . This pioneer work, in spite of all its unparalleled merits, 
has some weak points. First of all, it is based on the Chinese Imperial 
edition published under the Ming dynasty and is not complete. 
. There are ini fact in. the so-called Korean redaction many texts that 
cannot be. traced out in that edition, The other edition published in 
Tokyo borwesn 1882 and ik contained more texts than those 
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known to the catalogue of Nanjio and new additions were also included 
` in the more recent edition of Kyoto. Moreover, we must not forget that 
these collections give us a part only of the literature that was translated 
into Chinese from Indian or Central Asian texts. lf we look at 
' the Catalogues compiled from time to time by the Chinese we. easily 
realise that many works seem to be lost even in China. So the Chinese 
"Canon, ās itis now, is very far from giving an exact idea of all the 
Buddhist literature with which the Chinese became acguainted from 
the very first time of the introduction of the doctrine of Šākyamuni until 
the time in which the Canon was practically closed. In our times when 
the attention of scholars and of Indians has been drawn to 
that wonderful blossoming .of culture that took place in India when 
Buddhism held its sway all over Asia, it was considered as very urgent 
tc know with a greater detail the amount of this literature and the 
names of the works and the activities of the great masters of Buddhism. 
This work has been undertaken by Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi. He 
has realized that the study of Chinese for a student of Indian History 
is almost as necessary as Sanskrit itself, and after having studied 
Chinese in Paris with such authority as S. Lévi and P. Pelliot he has 
been able to bring out this first volume of a magnum opus, which 
vindicates once more the importance of Buddhism in the history 
of India and testifies to the sound preparation of the author. This 
catalogue is, in fact, not only a catalogue but a kind of schematical. 
history ofthe spread of Buddhism and with it therefore of Indian 
culture into China. First of all, the works of which a mention can be 
found in the Chinese catalogues are registered in this book. More- 
over, the treatment of the subject is quite different from that followed 
by Nanjio. The author has here followed the historical and the 
geographical arrangement, so that we are enabled to visualize in 
this first volume the progressive fortune of Buddhism in China and to 
individuate the greatest masters of the doctrine for about 500 years, 
that is, from the first introduction of Buddhism into China under 
the later Han (68-220 A.C.) up to the Liang and Chen Dynasties 
(557-589 A.C.). But within this historical frame the texts are classified 
according to. the various schools and the most important centres in 
which during that time the most active work of propaganda took 
place, We find here therefore the distinction between the two churches, 
that of Lo yang and that of Chan ngam in the north and that of Nan 
king in the South. 
The author has given side by side with the Chinese title the Sanskrit 
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title also as proposed by Nanjio. The restorations of. the Japanese 
scholar have proved to be not always exact. Therefore I hope that 
Dr. Bagchi will at the end of the work rectify all these restorations 
such as vijfianamiatra or vidyāmātra for Vijūaptimātratā, Vivādašamana 
for Vigrahavyāvartanī, Upiyakausalya hrdaya for Upaya kydaya, etc. 

l We must welcome in this work which is certainly one of the best 
M achievements of Buddhistic scholarship the first contribution of Young : 
India to the systematic and comparative study of Buddhism, in which 
no progress is possible without a knowledge of Chinese and Tibetan. 
Iam sure that all Buddhist scholars are anxiously waiting for the 
completion of this work which is destined to remain a fundamental 
treatise in Buddhist science, l 


G. TucCI — 


TREATMENT OF LOVE IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 
by Sushil Kumar De, M. A. (Calcutta), D. Litt. (London), Reader 
and Head of the Department of Sanskrit and Bengali, and Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts, Dacca University, pp. 87 ; Calcutta, 1929. 

We find here the proper subject handled by the right author. 
The delicate subject dealt with by Dr. De in this little volume 
requires not only an accurate acquaintance with the great Sanskrit 
literature but also a familiarity with the world literature, But 
the critic may ask, how is it possible to deal with this vast subject 
within the small extent of this little volume? Here we should 
remember the words of the French wit who said, the description of the 
- colossus need not be-colossal. Indeed, Dr. De does not claim com- 
prehensiveness for his work and neither is it meant for the specialist, as ' 
he says in his foreward, but still, this little volume is sure to be useful 
to allasa reliable guide into the vast labyrinth of Sanskrit literature, 
The bewildering emotions of. love appealed also to the minds of the 
Vedic Aryans, but they were still fresh, vigorous and naive ; and too 
unsophisticated to feel the need of giving artistic form to expres- 
sions of lower instincts of man, they expressed these emotions in. 
terms which are too direct. No doubt it is because of this that 
Dr. De has only hinted at, but never fully described, the love scenes 
in Vedic literature, Then, in the classical period, hundreds of .poets 
have sung of the never-old theme in thousands of artistic ways, but, as 
Dr. De has pointed out, art soon degenerated into sensual literature ; 
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only geniuses like Südraka and Bhavabhiti kept intact the purity and 
glory of true art, but to most the appeal to the senses was more 
acceptable than appeal to the intellect. 

We hope that this little book will be welcome to all lovers of 
` Sanskrit literature and we also expect soon to get a comprehensive 
survey of the subject from the pen of Dr. De himself, 


"BATAKRISHNA GHOSH 


MANAVAGRHYASUTRA OF THE MAITRAYANIYA 
SAKHA, WITH THE COMMENTARY OF ASTAVAKRA, edited 
with an Introduction, Index, etc. by Ramakrishna Harshaji Sastri, with 
"a preface by B. C. Lele, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, Baroda College ; 

:1926;Central Library, Baroda ; pp. 9+31+258+6; Gaekwad's Oriental 

Series, No. XXXV. : 
f Gaekwad’s Oriental Series has brought out some of the most 
important books of the inexhaustive Sanskrit literature in excellent 
editions. The first publication of this series appeared in 1916 and 
already at this time there are nearly fifty works to its credit covering 
an amazingly wide field of research, including even Prakrt, and 
Persian and Tibetan. We have therefore every reason to be thankful 
to the patron and the editors of this series, 

The volume under review is by no means unworthy of its prede- 
cessors and its value has been enhanced by two illuminating intro- 
ductions from the pens of Mr, Lele and Mr. Sastri respectively, the 
former in English and the latter in Sanskrit. Unfortunately, Mr. Lele 
has repeated some mistakes of Dr. Knauer, who for the first time 
published the Mānavagrhyasūtra in 1897 with extracts. from the 
commentary and whom Mr. Lele persistently calls Knaner, Few people . 
will be convinced that “Puruga” is identical with Mānava. This and 
other needless speculations might well have been dispensed with. The 
Sanskrit introduction is very instructive, in which the editor has M 
dealt at length with the various Šākhās of the Vedic literature, but, 
unfortunately again, it has very little to do with the present text. 

The language of the Manavagrhya is very archaic—the author of 
the text had indeed but scant regard for the grammatical conventions, 
Above all, this peculiarity of the language shows that the Manava- 
grhya is one of the oldest works of the Sütra literature and as such 
it offers us invaluable data as to the social life. in the India of the 
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hoary past, Perhaps this work is the oldest extant Grhyasütra. In 
spite of the frequent: grammatical juggleries which the commentator 
is compelled to have recourse to, he is often unable to account for the 
anomalous forms, Thus on p. 12 he makes the rather flat remark— 
chandovat - sīitrūņāti prathamaüyah sthūne gagtkī kim ite -chandasi 
. suptiiuyatyayam namedam, yatak sambandhamātrapradaršanārthā 
vibkaktih. The most remarkable point in this statement is that the 
Sü/ra is to be regarded as chandas, at least so far as the language is 
concerned, E 
The work ofediting sucha text is naturally a very difficult one, 
but it was rendered rather easy for our editor, inasmuch as he had the 
excellent edition of Knauer before him. We may therefore fairly 
indulge in a criticism if there are flaws in the work of our learned editor, 
It is very much to be regretted that we have hardly ever any different 
readings in this edition, which are so necessary for such an obscure text 
as this ; nor does the editor refer to the readings preferred -by Knauer, 
which are sometimes décidedly better. Our editor reads na vihivirtho 
jalpet (I, 1, 9), whereas Knauer read ochavarthan which of. course 
gives a better sense if Astávakra's. explanation is to be followed. But; 
what is most curious, both of these two readings seem to be guaran- 
teed by the same commentator according to our editors ! According 
to Knauer Astavakra too prefers the reading vžhārārtkau, and accord- 
ing to our present editor, his own reading of.the text is supported by 
Astavakra. This is a curious case indeed, and we are tempted to 
suggest that one or the other of these two editors was led so far astray 
asto read his own reading of the text in the commentary, no doubt 
as the result of a too sympathetic consideration of that reading. 
The commentary on the sütra referred to above is remarkable for 
more reasons than one : it gives us a typical example of wrong punctua- - 
fion in the volume under review and we learn from it also the general 
characteristics of the commentary. The commentary as given by our 
editor is:fawrc Wis" «tag araife wwfwx saai syk wef feenfe: y 
"Well, it conveys hardly any senseat all. We are on firmer ground 
with Knauer’s reading of the same passage : fagre ated ; ada arene 
vean gaa; suae) aif fuvenfe a The true meaning of the sūtra, 
however, was not grasped by the commentator. Assuming that after 
all the present editor is right and not Knauer, the word vikārārikah 
certainly signifies vikārārihin, just as vzdyārtkah in Ap. Dh. S., 3, 2, 17 
signifies uzdyāriktu, ` 
We must remember -that the above sūtra lays down a rule of 
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conduct for the Brahmacdrin ; it is therefore astonishing to read what 
the commentator says in further elucidation of the passage: wrarerPyd 
RaRa sera + åq This for a Brahmacārin who has nothing 
to do with wife or money, Indeed, Astavakra is one of those commen- 
tators whose best efforts are directed not to elucidate the text but to 
show off their own wisdom. Whenever possible, Astāvakra has 
brought his knowledge of the Mimamsa philosophy into play and there- 
fore large portions of his commentary are unintelligible to the general 
‘reader. Itis this consideration, no doubt, which prompted Knauer : 
to leave out these portions when he gave extracts from the commen- 
tary in his edition and it is all the more creditable for our editor that 
he has undertaken to publish the full text of the commentary for the 
first time. But unfortunately he had insufficient manuscript materials - 
at his disposal, a fact which necessitated the frequent insertion of the 
query mark in the body of the text of the commentary, 

Mr. Lele saysin his introduction that nothing is known about 
Astāvakra ; but the commentator has given usa clue to his date in 
the second verse on p.to5, where he says : were $ ās af gei g atasa | 
ad gu g atrarezeit fusa 1 Thus we know that Astavakra wrote 
when a century was completed,. but of which era ? There we are left 
only to guess, Another curious statement in the commentary, may 
be found on p. 81. There we read: wenam vagas! serif ariga 
nad feat This shows that the commentary in its entirety does not 
ccme from the pen of Astavakra, but Kumara too had something to do 
with it, andjas Knauer suggests (Einleitung, p. XXIII), the word waaq 
indicates that the commentary was originally composed by Kumara, 
and Astavakra only supplemented it at a later date, 

The list of errata appended to the volume under review is extensive 
enough, but by no means exhaustive. Sometimes three or four 
typographical mistakes may be easily pointed out in one page. Even 
such childish mistakes as avarvafa for qepsmufd are not rare, If the 
editor was a little more careful these mistakes might have been easily 
eliminated. But still, we must admit, thé» edition of the obscure 
text of the commentary from insufficient manuscript materials is a 

agnificent achievement, . 
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Select Contents of Oriental Journals l 


Acta Orientalia, vol. vii, pt. iv, 1929 


W. CALAND.—4 Faidik Wedding Song. 
PH. S. VAN RONKEL.— The Rimiyana in Malay. 


. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution 


vol. v, pt. ii 


JARL CHARPENTIER.—Porson-detecting Birds, Passages referring to 
a common belief in the existence of some poison-detecting birds 
and similar animals have been quoted from the ancient literature 
of both the East and the West. 

KASTEN RONNOW.—Some Remarks on Svetadvipa. The author sug- 
gests the identity of the Svetadvipa mentioned in the Mahabhirata 
with the Buddhist heavens by pointing out some coincidences 
between them.: 

„J. PRZYLUSKI.—Les P PRR jeans dans la Chāndogya- upanigad, 

- The author takes the word dhadlakga in the Chandogya-upanisad, iv, 
I, 2 to be equivalent to dkadriiksa, he whose eye brings happiness. 
He concludes from this that there is a considerable element of 
popular superstition embodied in the Chandogya-upanisad and further 
says that the authors of the same were perhaps outside the 

. pale of Brēhmaņism. 

K. R. PISHAROTI.— Sanskrit and Prakrit in the Tova Eļuttu. Some ` 
symbols found in the Mss, of the Sanskrit dramas written in the 
Arya Eluttu, the present Malayalam script, have been given a new 
explanation in this note. 


Indian Antiquary, April, 1929 


R. D. BANERM.— The Empire of Orissa. The present instalment of 
this continued article dealing with the history of the Empire of 
Orissa treats of the concluding stages of Purügottama's reign. in, 
the last decade of the 15th century A.C. and also the whole of the 
reign of his son Pratāparudra up to the middle of the next century, 


s 
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Ibid, May, 1929 


RICHARD C. TEMPLE.— Hindu and Non- Hindu Elements in the Katka- 
saritsāgara. 


Indologica Pragnesia, vol. i, no. i, 1929 


M. WINTERNITZ, —Anvikgiki and Ātmavidyā, A detailed discussion: 

'. ofthe word Ānvīksikī in the Kautzhya. 

O..STEIN.— Ein Yoga-Prahasana, A learned discussion on the Praha- 
sana, Bhagavadajjukiya of Bodhayana Kavi, the second edition 
of which has been brought out in 1925. 

O. STEIN.—/xdien in den griechischen Pafyri. The author has ata 
valuable data about India in the earliest Greek papyri. 

M. WINTERNITZ.—Zhe critical edition of the Mahibhirata, Some 
critical remarks on Dr, Sukthankar's edition of the Adiparvan. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, March, 1929 


4 R. WARE, — Studies in 4 the Divyāvadāna, Il, 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
vol Xv, pts. i and ii 


CHARU CHANDRA SINHA.—77e Hindu Conception of moral Judgment, 

.JAYACHANDRA VIDYALANKAR.—The date of Kaniska. The author 

has supported the theory of Konow and van Wijk that. Kaniska 
ascended the throne about 198 A.c. He has also proved that 
Kaniska and Rudradāman might well have been contemporaries, 

R. D. BANERJI.—Antiquities of the Baudk State, Various matters 
relating to temples and other buildings of the Baudh state have 
been discussed in this paper, which also contains a short note on 
the early Bhafija kingdom. 

A. BANERJI-SASTRI.—/ayapura Copper-Plate of Devānandadeva. 

RAMAVATARA SARMA.—A Note on Sanskritic and Sanskrit Anthologies. 

BHAVARAJ V. KRISHNARAO.—Z7Ze Identification of Kalihganagara, 

After an elaborate discussion, the author concludes that the 
site of the two villages, Nagarakatakam and Mukhalingam, repre- 
sents the ancient Kaliiganagara, ` i 

K. P. JAYASWAL—The Paris Manuscript of the Garga-Samhitū. 

The writer has pointéd out some important readings contained 
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in this manuscript which go to support his former readings and 
conclusions (JBORS, 1928, pp. 397-421). 


A. S. ALTEKAR.— Further Discussion about Ramagupta. The writer here 
has attempted to defend his theory that Ramagupta intervened 
between Samudragupta and Candragupta II and was king perhaps 
for a very short time, 


K. K, Basu.—Account of Mubarak Shah, the second Sayyad ruler of 
Delhi. 


SASHIBHUSAN CHAUDHURI.—On the Siva and Vayu Puranas. The 
writer has here discussed the old problem whether the Vayu or the 
Siva Purana is to be regarded as the genuine ancient Purana, and 
he has decided in favour of the Vayu Purana. 


LAKSHMINARAYAN HSBICHANDAR JAGDEV.—Rock Tuscription near 
Atagada Fort, 


RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI.—Zater Guptas of Magadha. The author 
here tries to defend his position regarding the later Guptas as : 
stated in his Harga and severely criticised by R. D. Banerji 
(JBORS, June, 1928). 

NIRMAL KUMAR BASU.— Some Ancient Remains from Bhuvanesvar, 

A BANERJI-SASTRI.—Keur—A probable Site of Vikramašila. 

- P. Acharya.—4 Note on the Bhuvanesvara Inscription of Candra Devi. 

(B. K. G.) 


Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, March, 1929 


A, S. VAIDYANATHA AYVAR.— TAe Flood Legends of the East. After 
a comparative study of three Flood Legends of the East, the 
Chaldean, the Jewish and the Indian, the writer comes to the 
conclusion that the Indian account of the Flood found in the 
Satapatha Brahmana is the parent Flood Legend. 

N, N. LALLA.—ZLord Dalhousie and the Faithful Allies of the British. 

V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIXSHITAR.— The Het of Early BRACE 
in India. 

B. A. SALETORE.— Three Madras Museum Cd "plate Grants of Saka 
1544, 1565 and 1566. This dea with the Keladi and Bangar 
Copper- plate Grants; 

.K. H. KAMADAR,— Zhe Year of Shivazi’s Birth, 1627 or 1630? 

H. HERAS,—A Historical Tour in Search of Kadamba Documents, 
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Journal of Oriental Research, vol. iii, pt. i 


Ds KUPPUSWAMI. SASTRI. — Rivana-bhasya, References found in Sanskrit 
literature to an ancient Vaisestkastitra-bhagya by Ravana which 
has been mentioned in the gti as Kafandī have been 
collected here, 

D. S; SARMA.—One of the Sources of the Bhagavādgītā. The writer 
‘points out, by quotations and comparisons, the resemblances both in 
words and thoughts, between the verses of the Upanigads and the 
Bhagavadgita which fact has aleady been known as recorded in: 
the verse sarvopanigado gūvo...... „«dugdhkam gulümrtam, mahat. 

T.-R. CHINTAMANI.— The date of Sa Sankara Gcürya and some of his 
Predecessors, This is an attempt to fix 655-687 A.C. as the date 
of Saūkarācarya, 

K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI Prat Identification of King Häravarga, 
This is an identification of Hāravarsa or Yuvaraja mentioned in the 

.. Rūmacarita of Abhinanda with Devapala, son of Dharmapala of 
the Pala Dynasty of Bengal. 

R. RAMAMURTI.— 77e  Pratifüücimabya of Birmu d» Mis article 

` Pratifiācīņakya or Pratibhicinakya referred to and quoted by 
Abhinavagupta has been fathered upon Bhimata, king of Kālaājara, 
who- flourished between ‘800 and: 915 A.C, to whom have ' been 
-attributed by the Sūktimuktāvali five dramas of which the Svapna- 
dašūnana has been mentioned by. name. 


Journal of Indian History, vol, iii, part i, April, 1929 


Sasut BHUSAN CHAUDHURI. — Antiquity of the Purse Story Tradi- 
tion. This is an attempt to show, by a reference to the legends 
recorded and alluded to in the Vedic mantras, that "the original 
traditions of. all the Puranic stories" were current contem- 

* poraneously with the Vedic legends, ML 

K. R. QANUNGO. —Some Side-lights on: ki Character and Couri-life 
of Shah Jahan, i 

HARIHAR Das.—The East India TO its Origin and Growth i 
prior to Sir William Norris's Embassy, 

RAGHAVA"AIYANGAR «„—The Kalabhras in South India. The writer 
' has tried to show that the Kalabhras were Veļļāļa Kalappalar and 
not the Muttarayar and that. Acyuta Kaļappāļar of literature is the 
Acyuta Vikrama Or Vikranta of Buddhadatta, 
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S. V. PUNTNAMBEKAR.—Ājfāģatra or Royal Edict, It gives 
the first instalment of the English translation of Ajnapatra, ` 
issued by Sambhoji of Kolapur, on November 21, 1716. The great 
importance of this work is due to the fact that Rama- 
candrāpant Amātya was closely connected with Šivājī. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1929 


GiUSEPPE Tuccl—A Visit fo an "Astronomical" Temple in India, 
This describes the Navagraha temple situated on the Citrācala, one 
of the hills of Kāmākhyā in Gauhati and gives a Paurāņic account 
of the Grahas. 

R, D. WHITEHEAD.—4Z &óar II as Pretender: A. study in Anarchy,” 

J. PrzvLUskt.—Hippokoura et Šātakarņi, ‘One is tempted,’ says Prof. 

: Rapson, ‘to compare the words Satakarné and Satakani with Satipa- 
puta of an inscription of Ašoka”. If one takes Satakani= Satiya- 
puta, then it is apparent that Kaz must have its origin in an 

= Andhra word that has the same sense as the Middle Indian puta 
‘son’. Nowin the Munda language Kon or Koni means a son. 
Satakani then may mean ‘son of sata’. The root Kan shan still - 
gives in Munda kapan, ‘son? which without doubt comes from the 
ancient pakan, One can conceive that an Andhra word such as 
Satapahan (a) may have been Sanskritised into Sētavāžana. Be- 
sides in Munda Sadam means ‘cheval’ and Satakani and Sadakani 
of the inscriptions mean Satakarni and Satavahana ; all these names - 
then may have been Sanskritised from Austro-Asiatic names 

. signifying ‘son of horse’ which one inscription of Asoka has partially’ 
translated into Satiyapula. 

. In the fables of Ptolemy certain Indian names have been partially 
translated into Greek. Hippokoura, for example, seems to have 
been found from Z25os ‘horse’ and from the Indian word Kura 
‘city.’ This name, which designated one of the capitals of the 
‘Andhras, appears to signify, ‘city of horse,’ 

In conclusion -the king who reigned at Hippokoura carries 
without doubt a name found from that of the city, for Ptolemy calls 
him Baleokouros. With this name, in which one recognises the 
element Kura, ‘city’, corresponds the title Vzlzvayaku of .the 
Andhra coins In Sanskrit Vadavā means a mare and Vadava 
‘a horse that resembles a mare’ and in Pali Valavi means either 
a horse or a mare, In Baleokouros the element da/aco corresponds 
without doubt to the form daļavā deformed by vulgar use, In 
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fabs to distinguish from vulgar Jaleo, the language had recreated 

Vilivaya, comparable to Pali Vaļavā, and to .Valahaya, the name’ 
of the mythical horse in the Jain Prakrt literature, . 

Then the myth of the divine horse, ancestor of the Andhra 

. kings, permits us to. explain at the same time, the name of these 

EL the name of their capital. and their karā ( Hemchandra. Ray). 


Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, April, 1929 


R. RAMA Rao.—Some Problems of Identity in Early Vijayanagar 
History. The writer of this article is of opinion that the iden- 
tities between Mādhavamantri and Māllappa Vadeyar, and Viru- 
panna Vodeyar and Vitthaņņa Vadeyar sought to be established 
by. some is not well founded. 
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„with the currency system of the Mughal Empire. 
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Pusyamitra and the Sunga Fmpire 
I. Pusyamitra 


After the. two per Maurya emperors, Candragupta and 
Asoka, Pusyamitra, the founder of the Šunga dynasty, 
cis the only Indian ruler of the early historie period whose 
memory Indians of different denominations, the Brahmans, 
the Buddhists and the Jainas, could not let die, The story 
of Pusyamitra’s usurpation of the Maurya throne is thus 
told in the Purāņas that give account of the dynasties of the 
Kali age :— 
“These are the ten < Mikijs who will enjoy the earth full - 
137 years. After them ib will go to ‘the Sungas. Pusyamitra, 
.. the Commander-in-ehief (senán?) will uproot Brhadratha 
` and will rule the kingdom as king for 36 years,"! 
.. This tradition is repeated with a few more details by 
. Bāņa in his Harsacarita, ch. vi. :— . 
/. “The wicked (anārya) general (senānī) Pusyamitra orūsliēd 
"to death his foolish master, Maurya Brhadratha, having 
paraded his whole army on the pretext of review.” ? 


I Pargiter, Purana T. exts of ihe jāt of the Kali- Age, Ox 
ford, 1913, p. 70. 

2 BP Harsacáritemohübioyam of Bāņabhatta, edited by A. A, 
* Fiihrer,. Bombay, 1909, p. 269 ; Cowell & Thomas, Hargacarita of 
Bana, London, 1897, p. 193. i 
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Pusyamitra belonged to the Sunga dynasty, a branch of 
the Bhāradvāja clan of Brahmans. He is called anarya 
by Bana on account of his treachery and not on account 
of his birth, The grammarian Pataiijali, who was a con- 
temporary of’ Pusyamitra, gives us.a few precious glimpses 
of Pusyamitra and his time in the Vyākaraņa Mahabhasya. 
‘In his comment on Panini I, 1, 68, Var, 7, Pataiijali, after 
stating that a compound word made up of rājau (king) and 
-sabhà. (court) and meaning “king’s court" should not be 
neuter (rījasadham), but feminine (ràja-sabha), adds, (com- ` 
pound word) made up ofthe name ofa particular raja (and ` 
sabbā) is not (neuter but feminine)" To illustrate this rule 
Patafijali mentions, Pusyamitra-sabha, “the court of Pusy- 
mitra", Candragupta-sabhā, “the court of Candragupta.” 
Mention of the names of Candragupta and Pusyamitra side by 
side indicates that these kings are evidently the founder of the 
Maurya and. the Sunga dynasties respectively. In his 
explanation of Pāņini 111, 2, 123, Var, 1, Patafijali writes 
that the group of verbal suffixes known as /af is used to 
denote action that has been begun but not yet finished, action 
that is in progress, and gives as examples, “Here we are 
reading ; here we are sitting; here we are causing Pusya- 
mitra to perform sacrifice (as officiating priests).' The last 
sentence has .led scholars to the conclusion that Patañjali 
compiled this part of the Mahabhasya at a time when he 
"was engaged in officiating asa priest in a sacrifice (presum- 
ably a horse sacrifice) undertaken by Pusyamitra. The 
. sacrifice of Pusyamitra as a present (contemporary) event. 
is again referred to by Pataiijali under Panini ITT, 1, 26 (Var. 
8, 4). Panini lays down in III, 2, 111 :—anddyateme lan 

“The lat affixes are added to a verbal root to denote what 
is nob (occurring) to-day (but what happened in the past),” 

This aphorism is governed by Panini III, 2, 84, bzūte, 
“affixes dealt with hereafter denote tle past", and this 
famous Var. is added to it :— 

Parokse ca lokavijitāte re eee aye 
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“(Lai affixes added' to verbal root denote) universally 
known (action) that (happened) out of sight, but within the 
range of sight of the narrator.” ` 

The apparent contradiction rere out of sight (parokse) 
and within the range. of vision (daršanavigaye) is thus 
explained by Kaiyata, the scholiasb of Patafijali :— 

ananublūtatvāt varokso'pi pratyaksa-yogyatimalrasrayenc ` 
daršanavisaye iti virodhabhavah `. 

"(Something that is) ‘oud of sight’ on account of its not 
being actually perceived is within the range. of sight if it 
is only capable of being witnessed ; so there is no con- 
tradiction.” In other. words, it means something that 


- happens out of sight of the narrator, but within his life time. 


As examples Patafijali states, aruņad -Yavanah Saketam, 
arunad' :Yovanah Madhyamikim, ‘the Yavana besieged - 
. Saketa, the Yavana besieged Madbyamikā,” From these 
^ examples Dr. Sten Konow concludes :— 

“At all events we must conclude that the operations 
referred to were taking place about the time when Pataiijali 
' wrote the third book of his commentary and they were 
accordingly. Sokol porem pode with: Pugyamitra's horse sacri- 
fice,” 1 

If Dr. Sten Konow ! here means to say that the state- 
.. ments of Patafijali indicate that the composition of the com- 
mentary (bhasya) ou. Panini, III, 2, the siege of Saketa and 
Madhyamikā by the Yavana, and Pusyamitra's horse sacrifice, 
were all going. on simultaneously, he is wrong. Under 
Panini III, 2, 123, Pusyamitra's sacrifice is referred to as 
an act which has been begun but not yet completed (arabdho 
aparisamāptašca vartamānah-—Kāšikā) ; but the siege of 
Sāketa is referred to under Pāņini III, 2, 111 which treats 
of bhita, "past, anadyatana (=avidyamanadyatana), "not in 
progress on the present day,’ ie, completed in the past. 


I Sten Konow, “Some problems. raised by the Khāravela Ins- 
cription,” Acta Orientalia, vol, 1, p. 31. l 
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So the siege of Saketa and. Madhyamikā. could not have 
been contemporaneous with Pusyamitra's horse sacrifice, but 
must have taken place before. J inendrabuddhi in his Kasika- ' 
vivarapa-pafijikà writes! :— 

miulodaharane’pi prayoktà Sāketāvarodhatul? yakalo vedi: 
tavyah tasyaiva hyasau daršanavigayah nānyasya. 

“In the original example the narrator (Patafijali) is to 
be recognised as one alive at the time of.the siege of Sāketa, - 
He could have witnessed that (operation); no other writer 
(who quotes from his commentary) could,” 

The examples. of Patafijali under Panini III, 2, 111 and 
193 taken. together, therefore, indicate that the siege of 
Sāketa and Madhyamikaé by the Yavana king took place 
sometime before his composition of that parb of the Mahā- 

bbāsya. The Yavana invaders of Oudh and Rajputana were 
evidently repulsed by Pusyamitra who then undertook a 
horse sacrifice in which -the great grammarian officiated as 
a sacrificial priest and composed his commentary on Panini 
III, 2 when the sacrifice was in progress, In the fifth 
act of Kālidāsa's. drama, Mālavikāgnimitra, Agniniitra, 
. Raja of Vidišā (Besnagar near Bhilsa), receives a letter from. 
his father Pusyamitra, who has the.- title Senapati, “comman-. | 
der-in-chief”, and, who is called Vaidi$a, “native of Vidišā”. 
In this letter Pusyamitra, already initiated in raja-yajia, 
royal sacrifice or horse sacrifice, informs Agnimitra that the 
sacrificial horse was let loose to wander freely for a year in 
` charge of Vasumitra (son of Agnimitra) who was accompanied 
„by one hundred princes, While the horse was wandering 
. in the region.south of the river Sindhu, it was. obstructed. 
- by the leader of the Yavana (Greek) cavalry. . Then there 

was a great fight between the troops of Vasumitra .and the 
Yavanas which ended in the defeat of the latter. After its. 
release the sacrificial horse has been led back to the capital 


I The Kibiki-vivarana-patzika (ANyüsa).by Jinendrabuddhi, edited 
by Srish Chandra Chakravarti, Rajshahi, p. 941. 
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and.ig. going to be sacrificed. So Agnimitra is invited to 
um the sacrifice with his wives, 

. Sten Konow finds in this narrative a sorraboration 
of TA ‘inference drawn from tbe Mahabhasya that Pusya- 
` mitra's horse sacrifice coincided with the operations undertaken 
by the Yavana conquerors.” Kālidāsa may corroborate Dr. Sten 
. Konow’s inference; but Patafijali’s references to the horse 
sacrifice of Pusyamitra and the siege operations of the Yavana 
invader do nob inaty.way corroborate Kalidasa’s account 
of the fight between the guards of the sacrificial horse and 
the Yavana. cavalry. In Pataūijali, the Yavana invasion is 
a thing of the past, though nob remote past, and ie aa S 
- horse sacrifice belongs to the present, 

The Buddhist legends relating. to Pusyamitra are given ` 
in the concluding portion of the Divyavadana, xxix, where 
Pusyamitra is represented as the last king of the Maurya 
dynasty and not the first king of the succeeding Sunga- 
dynasty. It is said therein that once .Pusyamitra asked his 
ministers, “How can I make my name immortal.” They 
replied, “There was a king named Ašoka of your dynasty. 
He built 84,000 dharmarājikās (stūpas). His (Asoka's) fame 
will endure.so long as the religion of the Bhagavat (Buddha) 
will endure. Your Majesty should also build . 84,000 dharma- 
rajikas: (stūpas)” "The. king said, “Raji Ašoka was a great 
king; suggest some other way." His Brahman priest who 
was a non-believer in Buddhism said, ‘Your Majesty, 
there. are two different ways of making the name 
. immortal? Raji Pusyamitra, saying, “I shall uproob the 
religion. of Buddha .by mobilising the fourfold army," pro- 
ceeded to the Kukkutārāma monastery. The roar of a lion 
was heard at the gate. The king was frightened and return- 
ed to Pataliputra, This happened twice or thrice, Then, 
‘summoning the assembly of monks, he said, “I shall uproot 
the religion of Buddha ; do you want the stiipa or the monas- 
‘tery P" The monks decepted (the gift) Pusyamitra went 
forth destroying the Buddhist monasteries and slaughtering 
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the monks. When he reached. Sakala, he issued this pro- 
clamation. ‘Whoever will present me the head of a Sramana 
will be rewarded with 100 dināras,” But ultimately Pusya- 


mitra failed in his attempt and. was killed by a Yakga named — 


Krmisena who vowed to protect the religion of Buddha. 
This legend clearly indicates that Pusyamitra was remem- 
bered by the Buddhists as a non-Buddhist monarch whose 
dominion extended as. far as Sakala (Sialkot) and who tried 
to rival Ašoka in power and fame, l 
. No story relating to Pugyamitra has yet been dieas 
in the Jaina literature, But in one of the works of Meru- 
tunga, a famous Jaina author, who flourished in the first 
: half of the fourteenth century A.C., occur for the first time 
three Prākrt memorial verses in one of which Pusyamitra 
(Pussamitta) is mentioned, „The verses are thus translated 
by Bühler:-— . ` 7 i 
-“Palaka, the .lord of Avanti, was anointed j in that night 
in which the Arahat and Tīrthankara Mahavira entered 


^o Nirvana. 


“Sixty are (the years) of king Pālaka, but one hundred 
and fifty-five are (the years) of the Nandas ; one hundred 
and eight those of the Mauryas, and thirty those of Pussa- 
. mitta (Pusyamitra).? 

“Sixty (years) ruled ` Balamitra and Bhanumitra, forty 
Nabhobāhaņa (Nahavahana). ‘Thirteen years likewise lass- 
ed the rule of Gardabhilla, and four are the years of Šuka.”.3 

As Dr. Sten Konw has attempted to build the Suiga 
chronology! on the basis of these verses, they deserve our 
careful attention. Dr. Jarl Charpentier writes about the. 
authorship and the date of these verses, ‘That they were | 
not composed by Merutunga himself or any of his contem- 
poraries is certain, because ab that time Jaina authors had 
long ago ceased to write in Prakrt,”2 The Jainas ceased to 


1 Acta Orientalia, vol. p. 33, ff. 
2 Indian Antiquary, XLIII, 1914; p, 120. . 
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write in Prükrb nob very long before Merutunga, for Hema- 

candra wrote his Prākrt Dvyasraya Kavya a little over a 

century before him. In the Parisigtaparvan, VI, 243, Hema- 

candra writes :— l 
anantaram Vardhamanasvam-nrvaņavasarāt 

gatayam šagthivatsaryāmesa Nando ‘bhavannrpah 

“Sixty years after the nirvana of Vardhamanssvamin this 
Nanda became king." 

This statement leaves room for a reign of sixty years for 
Pālaka, king of Avanti, between the: nirvana of Mahavira and 
the accession of Nanda. But Hemacandra’s narrative of the 
history of Magadha and of Avanti (Mālava) before the 
accession of Nanda is not in agreement with the first 
memorial verse quoted by Merutunga, The king of Magadha 
whom, according to Hemacandra, Nanda succeeded was 
"Udāyin, son of Kuņika. A raja was once deposed by Udayin 
and died, The son of the deposed king went to Ujjain, the 
capital of Avanti, and entered the service of the king who 
was an enemy of Udayin. The prince proposed to the king 
of. Avant that if the latter would order him, he would 
proceed to Pātaliputra and ‘assassinate Udayin, The king 
of Avanti, whose name is not given by Hemcandra, approved 
the proposal and the prince went to Pataliputra and disguised 
as a Jaina monk assassinated Udayin. As Udayin had no 
male issue, the royal elephant (pattahastin) issued out of the 
palace with other insignia of royalty and meeting on the way 
Nanda, who was being led in procession round the city after 
his marriage, pub him (Nanda) on his back. Nanda was 
accordingly proclaimed king. The assassin who paved the 
way for Nanda’s accession fled to Ujjain and claimed his 
reward from the king of Avanti, The latter, instead of 
rewarding the assassin, forthwith banished him from the city, 
This king of Avanti who lived to banish the assassin of 
Udàyin a' few days after the accession of Nanda and whose 
death is not referred to by Hemacandra, cannot be identified 
with Palaka of the memorial verses who died synchronously 
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- with the accession, of Nanda. If, therefore, Pālaka's story 
was unknown to Hemacandra, a Švetāmbara Jaina author of 
encyclopedic learning, when he dealt with the traditional 
history of Avanti of that period, the conclusion is irresistible 
that Palaka was brought into relation with the Svetambara 
Jaina chronology after Hemacandra wrote his Parišista- 
parvan. 

The statement in the memorial. verse (2), “but one hundred 
and fifty-five are (the years) of the Nandas”, is also far in 
excess of what Hemacandra indicates as the duration of the 
rule of the Nanda dynasty. Regarding the date of the 
accession of Candragupta Maurya who supplanted the Nanda 
dynasty Hemacandra writes (VIII, 339) :— 

evam ca ári-IMMahaviramuktervargaéate gate 
paūca-paūcāšadadhike Candragupto 'bhavaunrpah 

“Candragupta’ became king 155 years after the liberation 
or nirvana of the illustrious Mahavira (Vardhamāna).” 

This leaves only 95 years for the Nanda rule which closely 
agrees with the Paurāņie statement that after the Nandas 
"have enjoyed the earth  100.years, it will pass to the 
Mauryas”. It seems to me that the author of the memorial 
verses, in order to make an adjustment of the era of the 
nirvana of Mahavira current in his time and the Malava 
Vikrama era started with a king of Avanti (Pālaka), trans- 
ferred to him the 60 years that intervened between the 
nirvana and the accession of Nanda according to an earlier 
tradition recorded by Hemacandra, and transferred to the 
dynasty the 155 years that intervened between the nirvana 
and the accession of Candragupta. His allotment of 108 
years to the Maurya dynasty is also wrong. The Puranas 
assign total of 85 years to the reign of the first three 
Mauryas and the Ceylonese chronicle Mahāvamsa, that hands 
down the Buddhist tradition, gives 89 years or 4 years more 
only. According to Hemacandra (VIII, 326) the dynasty 
founded by Candragupta Maurya lasted for nine generations 
and from his account of the reign of the fourth Maurya king 
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Samprati it is evident that according to the Jaiua tradition . 
he also must have enjoyed a long reign like his prede- 
cessors, So even if we allow a reign of 20 years to Samprati, 
a total of 8 years only is left for the 5 last Maurya kings 
out of a total of 108 years, The total of 137 years for the 
Maurya dynasty given in the Puranas suits better not only 
the Paur&nik and Buddhist traditions, but also the Svetàmbara 
traditions as preserved by Hemacandra. 

Jacobi! and Charpentier? who have fully discussed the 
verses, consider.them valueless for fixing the date of the 
nirvana of Mahavira. Dr. Sten Konow attempts to.fix the 
date of Pusyamitra in accordance with these verses. But 
he does so, not by relying on these verses alone, but by 
combining the statements made in these verses relating to 
the Mauryas and Pusyamitra with the Paur&nik evidenoe. 
As we have already seen, it is said in verse 2 that “one 
hundred and eight (years) those of the Mauryas, and thirby 
those of Pussamitta (Pusyamitra)" Dr, Sten Konow adopts 
Jacobi’s reduction of these statements in terms of B. C. and 
quotes him thus: ‘It has been pointed out by Jacobi that 
the stanzas place the accession of Candragupta in B. c. 812 
and tlat of Pusyamitra in B, c. 204, while the latter king's 
rule is stated to havē come to an end: in B.o. 174”.5 If the 
stanzas mean anything, they mean that after 108 years the 
Maurya dynasty came to an end and after 30 following years 
the reign of Pusyamitra came to an end. But Dr. Sten 
Konow suggests a modification of meaning and a combination 
-of the testimonies of the Jaina gathas with the Pauranik 


1 Kalpasūtra of Bhadrabahu, edited by H. Jacobi, Leipzig, 
1879, pp. 7-10 (Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, vii, 1); 
Sthaviravalicarita or Parisigtaparva of Hemacandra, edited by H. 
Jacobi (Bib. Ind.), pp. 4-6. m 
2 Jarl’ Charpentier, “The Date of Mahavira’, Indian Anti- 
quary, vol, XLIII, pp, 119-123. l 
"3 Acia Orientalia, vol, 1. p, 34. 
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evidence, He argues that the gātkās are nob meant asa 
chronology of the Magadha kings, as has usually been 
assumed, but are in reality meant as an enumeration of the 
rulers of Central India between .the Nirvana and Vikrama- 
ditya. If this is once admitted, all difficulties in the way of 
reconciling Jaina gāthie with Paurāņik evidences disappear. 
In the gāthās 108 years assigned to the Mauryas are not 
meant as the total duration of the dynasty, but as the duration ` 
of the Maurya rule in Central India, Candragupta conquered 
Central India in 312 s.c. and earned for his dynasty the 
. right: to be included in the Jaina gathas first cited by 
Merutüüga. One hundred and eight years later, in 204 B.c., 
Pugyamitra, called a Vaidiša in the Malavikagnimitra, started 
on his career as Senāpati or Senānī, i.e. general of the - 
Maurya forces and governor of Mālava, But how with the 
appointment of Pugyamitra as governor of Malava, the 
Maurya rule in Malava came to an end is not explained. 
The Maurya dynasty survived in Magadha for about 30 years . 
more, thus approximating the Paurāņik total of 137 years. 
In 174 ».c, Pugyamitra, who had made himself practically 
independent of Magadha earlier, after having ruled there (in 
Malava) thirty years, rose against the Maurya king, made him- 
self master of Magadha and reigned there for six years more, 
thersby completing the reign of 36 years alloted to him by tbe 
Purēņas. The reason why Dr. Sten Konow considers the 
Jaina gātkās an exclusive enumeration of the kings of Central 
India is that the first and the last kings, Palaka and Gardha- 
* bhilla, belong to Malava exclusively. But neither Palaka 
nor Gardhabhilla, nor any other ruler who held sway in 
Malava exclusively, find place in'the Pauranik list pertain- 
ing to the period before the beginning of the Christian era, 
How, therefore, can the reign of 86 years assigned to Pusya- . 
mitra by the Purāņas after the fall of the Mauryas be 
divided into two different periods—one of 80 years as ruling 
exclusively in Malava, and one of 6 years as ruling over both 
Magadha and .Mālava, Dr. Sten Konow does not explain. - 
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It appears to me that Dr. Sten Konow's combination of 
Jaina gathic and Paurāņik statements is not justifiable, and 
the gāthās afford no real ground 'for rejecting the commonly 
accepted date of the reign of Pusyamitra (s.c. 184-148) as 
the successor of the Mauryas. Evidence furnished by the 
Greek sources points to the same conclusion. 

As we have seen above (p. 398), according to Buddhist 
tradition Sakala (Sialkot) was included in the kingdom of 
Pusyamitra. But very probably, noblong after his access- 
‘ion, he came into conflict vith the Groeko-Bactrian invaders 
over the possession of this city. The extent of the Grrosko- 
Bactrian conquest is thus described by Strabo (x1, 516) :— 

“The Greeks who occasioned its (Bactria’s) revolt became 
go powerful by means of its fertility and advantages of. 
country that they became masters.of Ariana (roughly, South- 
. ern Afghanistan) and India, according to Apollodorus of Arte- 
mia. Their chiefs, particularly Menander (if he really crossed 
the Hypanis to the east and reached Isamus), conquered more 
nations than Alexander. These conquests were achieved partly 
by Menander, partly by Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, king 
of the Baetrians, ‘They gob possession not only of Patalene 
but of the kingdom of Saraotes and.Sigerdis, which constitute 
the remainder of the coast, ......... sce go?) 

l According to Justin (Prologue to Book XLI) the Indian 
conquests, attributed by Apollodorus of Artemia to Deme- 
 trius and Menander, were ascribed by. Trogus Pompeius 
to Appollodorus and Menander. So the connection of 
Demetrius -with these conquests is doubtful. We are on surer 
ground with regard to Menander. Demetrius is referred 
to by Polybius who states that when the Seleucid king 
Antiochus III invaded Bactria (c. 208 3.0,), Euthydemus, 
who had seized the throne of Bactria by overthrowing Dio- i 
.dotus II, sent his son Demetrius, then a young man, to set 


1 McCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 100-1. 
2 Cambridge His. of India, Y, p. 543. 
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him, Antiochus was so pleased with his appearance, con- 
‘versation and the dignity 'of his manners that “he first pro- 
mised to give one of his daughters, and secondly, conceded the 
royal title: to. his father"! Who among the early Indo- 
Greek invaders conquered Sakala is a matter of dispute. 
Dr. George Macdonald points out that the statement that 
Demetrius fixed his. capital at Sāgala which he called 
Euthydemia in honour of his father is open to challenge.? 
Dr. Sten Konow ignores the statement of Trogus Pompeius 
and holds, without any hesitabion, that the Yavana ‘king 
who laid siege to Saketa and Madhyamikā contemporaneous- 
ly with Pusyamitra's horse sacrifice was Demetrius, son, of - 
Euthydemus;? As the career of Demetrius practically came 
to an end soon after 175 B.o. when Eucratides revolted: and 
usurped the throne of Bactria, such an assumption involves 
the assignment of the horse sacrifice in the very ‘year of | 
of Pusyamitre's usurpation of the imperial throne. This is 

incredible, Therefore we have to fall back upon the Paurāņik 
tradition that Pusyamitra usurped the throne of Magadha 
137 years after the accession of Candragupta (i.e. c. p.c. 184). 
If this is done, enough time is allowed. him to consolidate 
his power and perform the horse sacrifice even if Menander 
is ignored and Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, is recognized 
as the invader of S&keta and Madhyamika, 

In a Brahmi inscription discovered at Ayodhya and dealt 
with below it is said that Senāpati Pusyamitra performed, 
not one, but two horse sacrifices. From this it may be in- 
ferred that Pugyamitra’s career as the ruler of the empire 
of Magadha was one of continued prosperity and triumph. 
. Mr. Jayaswal has discovered a reference to Pusyamitra’s 
horse saorifice in the Harivamša, the supplement of the 
great epic Mahabharata, which shows that his was an ex- 
. eeptionally successful career, The stanzas of the Harivamsa 


'y/ McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 209. 
2 Cambridge His, of India, I, p. 446, 3 Acta Orientalia, I, p. 33. 
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(iii, 192, 40-41) that contain the reference tell us, “A certain 
Brahmana of the Kāšyapa family, a Senani, will suddenly 
rise into power and again perform the horse sacrifice in the 
Kali age. O King of kings, in that age his descendants 
will perform Rājasūya, as the all-destroying Kāla seizes 
the demon Svetagraha.” Here Kasyapa is evidently a mistake 
for Sunga, for the exceptional title Senānā for a performer of 


the royal horse sacrifice and the epithet audbhijja, ‘one who 


‘suddenly rises from underground,’ ‘indicate that the usurping 
Senapati or Senānī is no other than Pusyamitra. Ancient 
Indian tradition knows no other king of this type. The 
prophecy is put in the ‘mouth of . Vyasa who also predicts 
- that King Janamejaya’s horse sacrifice will be obstructed by 
Indra. In Harivamša iii, 195, 11-17 it is said that in course 
of time King Janamejaya did undertake the horse sacrifice, and 
when his chief queen Vapustamā lay by the slaughtered horse, 
Indra entered the dead body of the animal and outraged 
her, For this Janamejaya cursed the god saying, “Hence- 
forward, O Saunaka, Ksatriyas will not offer horse sacrifice 
to the lecherous and restless Indra.”1 Though it is very 
difficult, and to me it seems impossible, to determine when 
King Janamejaya lived and whether he ever lived at all,? one 
element of this legend seems to have a basis of fact. The 
Ašvamedha involved the performance of a very obscene rite— 
the chief queen of the king who undertook the rite was requir- 
„ed to lie by the dead horse. The legend of Janamejaya’s horse 
sacrifice indicates that the growing unpopularity of this practice 
rendered the ceremony itself unpopular, ‘There is indepen- 
dent evidence to show that the obscene elements of the Vedic 
. rites.grew unpopular in course of time and fell into desuetude. 
Regarding. an obscene practice connected with the Maha- 
vrata it is stated in the Sankhyayana-érauta-siitra (XVII, 


I Adya prabhrti  Devendram = ajitendriyam = asthiram Kgatriyä 
vijimedhena na yaksant et: Saunaka. 
2 See Roy Chaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, Y, pp. 1-16. 
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6, 2), “This is an ancient rite that-has fallen into desuetude ; 
it should not be performed as a part of the Mahavrata.” 
. According to the  Baudb&yana-érauta-sütra (XV, 1) horse 
.Saerifice is provided for a king who has conquered his 
enemies and gained overlordship (raja vijiti sarvabhaumak). 
When Pusyamitra performed the horse sacrifice that had 
M long been in abeyance (for there is no evidence to show 
. that his predecessors, the Šaišunagas, the Nandas and the 
Mauryas ever performed it) and therefore was not necessary 
for signalizing his position, there must have been strong 
inducements and exceptional successes. We have already seen 
tbab the grammarian Pataiijali, the author of the Vyakarana- 
Mahabhasyx, officiated as  Pusyamitra's sacrificial priest. 
Patafijali is recognised with Panini and Kātyāyana as one 
of the three Munis or highest authorities on Sanskrit 
grammar and also as an incarnation of the divine serpent 
Ananta or Sega. In his Introduction to the Mahābhāsya,! 
Pataiijali explains fully the objects, all concerned more or 
. less with the study of the Veda and the performance of 
sacrifice, of studying grammar and bases his arguments mainly 
on the authority of the Rks. He concludes :— 3 
"In ancient time this was the practice: The Brahmanas . 
studied grammar immediately after the upanayana (wearing 
of the holy thread). Instruction on the words of the Veda was 
imparted to those only who knew the places where originated 
the sounds and the internal and external efforts required for 
uttering sounds (as a result of studying grammar). This is do 
. longer the practice now, After reading the Veda only (people) 
quickly become reciters (of the Veda) and say, ‘We learn 
the Vedic words from the Veda and the words of the popular 
dialect from the current usage ; so grammar is not necessary. 
As a friend of such misguided students, the teacher (Pataiijali) 
expounds this text (Mahābhāsya).” 
These observations of the great grammarian clearly indi- 


1 For Eng. trans. by P, C. Chakravarti, see ZAQ, I, p, 714. 
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cate that in the reign of Pusyamitra, among the Brahmans, 
the study of the Veda had degenerated into a mechanical 
affair and. the decline of the Vedic studies must have been 
followed by the decline of the Vedic religion. Ib was evi- 
dently to revive the Vedic studies that Patafijali composed 
his Vyākaraņa Mahabhagya, aud to restore Vedic religion 
to its pristine ascendancy that Pusyamitra performed 
the horse sacrifice twice. There appears to be this 
much’ of truth in the Buddhist legends about Pugyamitra 
that he endeavoured to do for Brahmanism what Ašoka 
had done for Buddhism, In the Apastambiya Srauta- 
sūtra (XX, 1) it is said, “A raja who is the overlord of 
all (sarvabhawma) should perform. horse sacrifice ; also one 
who isnot overlord of all (apyasārvabkauma)”” In the 
Vedic period when horse sacrifice was a common occurrence, 
it might have been possible for a ruler who was an a-sarva- 
bhauma to perform the rite which involved the wandering 
of the sacrificial horse freely for a year guarded by 100 ` 
princes, 100 ksatriya warriors, 100 sons of sütas and head- 
men of villages, 100 sons of charioteers and ministers, all 
properly armed, with the tacit consent of -the neighbouring 
states.. But in an epoch when horse sacrifice must have 
` been looked upon as an innovation, Pusyamitra could hardly 
have let loose his sacrificial’ horse to wauder freely for a 
year without first making himself sure of the allegiance of 
the neighbouring kingdoms, that is to say, after attaining 
the overlordship of all the neighbouring kingdoms. Such 
- an achievement cannot be credited to a weak ruler whose 
“kingdom was subject to repeated invasions by a raja of 
Kalinga and who had ultimately to save his throne by fall- 
ing at the feet of the latter, as the modern interpreters of 
the Hathigumpha inscription of K ARMS would have us 


m believe. 


( To be continued ) 


RAMAPRASAD CHANDA 


Vedanta and the Vedantist 


The division of the. life of the ancient Hindu into four 
āšramas gave rise to a peculiar division of the entire popu- 
lation of the country. On the one hand, there were those 
who had a fixed home, and who established and reared 
families and, among other. things, felt it their duty to support 
‘the community of sannyasins, by giving them alms. On the 
other hand, there were these sannyāsins, who had renounced 
the world and maintained themselves either by begging alms 
of men, or by depending on the bounty of nature which was 
sufficiently generous in India. Of these sannyāsins, again, there 
were two classes : (i) those who left the world after having 
been in it, at the ripe old age of fifty according to some and 
sevenby according to others and (ii) those who never: entered 
the world at all and became sannyāsins as soon as they were 
able to do-s0,—soon after the completion of their education,— 
without ever undergoing the responsibilities of a house- 
holder's life. The sannyasins had no fixed home, they spent 
their time either in wandering from place to place, or in 
meditation. in deep forests. The other section of the popu- 
lation, of course, lived in towns. and villages, owning a family. 
and shouldering the responsibilities of having one. 

Towns, as distinguished from villages, must have been a 
later growth. And in classical Sanskrit literature, we find 
that, apart from the division into āšramas which made one 
section of the population extremely mobile, there was yet 
another division, viz., the town population and the population 
in the villages. In the kāvyas and the romances, and also 


in the more sacred books like the Ramayana and the JMaha-. . 


bharata, we find ample description of the splendour of cities ; 
"and by the side of these, we are told of the quiet homes of 
the reis, living outside the cities, There was a sharp 
-difference in the standard and mode of life of these two - 
divisions of the population. In. the cities, there lived 
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òf course: the king, his courtiers, soldiers and ministers ; 

besides, there were the mechanics and artisans and merchants. 
A rather dark picture of town life is preserved in Vātsyā- 
yana's Kamasutra ; bub there is no reason to think ed the 
„whole picture is imaginary, . 

As far as castes are concerned, we must own that ali 
of them: were represented in the towns. There were also - 
.brahmins, who did not live the life of a sannyāsin and 
were notaverse to politics nor unwilling to accept posts 
under the king. We know that some important posts in 
the royal household, such as:that of kaficukt, were given to 
`- brahmins ; and that ministers were sometimes RPM from 
among them. 

But true Brahmins and real Brahminism lived outside 
‘the cities in hamlets and hermitages, ‘They carried on their 
religious rites, their study and teaching in unostentatious 
homesteads, far away from the glamour and temptation of 
city life. Socially, they were not cut off from the city 
population ; the king as the common protector of both cities 
and hérmitages kept the link between the two. The Brahmins 
wore frequently summoned from the hermitages for the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies ; and they sought the 
protection of the king when tisādēšasi (cf. Ramayana, i, 21). 
And in big social gatherings, such as a royal marriage or 
an aévamedha sacrifice, the tapavana brahmins could nob 
possibly be forgotten. Sometimes, the king and the citizens 
went on a visit to a rs? in his hermitage (Mbh: ii; Dasa 
kumüracarita, i,i), But if the picture presented in Kālidāsa” 8 
Šakuntalā (Act iv) is true, then a time must have been there 
when, owing to the slackness perhaps of town-life, the 
hermit brahmin had a horror of visiting a city. Yet there 
seems to have been no permanent and insurmountable barrier 
between these two sections of the population of the country. 

lt should be noted that, the hermitage population did not 
consist entirely of sannyāsins ; they kept home and had wife 
and children, In fact, they lived. the life of an ordinary 
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man ; it was a case of plain living and high thinking, . Vivid 
and čēplots description of the life of these hermit folk is 
preserved in the literature of the land. One of the most 
charming and romantic descriptions of this. kind is that of 
Kālidāsa in his Sakuntala. 

Besides these married men with fixed homes, outside the 
cities, there were the wandering sages and the hermits who 
performed austerities in some locality. -Some of them 
became sannydsins, after undergoing the life of a householder; 
but there were others who had never been a householder, 
And some of them wandered from place to place while others 
continued their austere practices in the same locality, 

So far as caste was concerned, this rigorous life was lived, 
it seems, more or less exclusively by brahmins ;. ksatriyas 
also, at old age, sometimes took to the life of a hermit ; 
and sometimes other castes also aspired to this pi di 
discipline. But as a general rule, it was the practice of the 
brahmins to adopt the fourth arama or sannyāsa, either 
after passing through all the previous aéramas, or directly — 
from their student life. 

So far as the city population was concerned, it consisted 
mainly of the political and industrial classes ; learned men also 
were there, specially those who were employed as teachers 
of the sons of rich men and of kings. And secular works 
of the type of Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra and Kautilya’s Artha- 
šāstra was certainly products of cities, 

The brahmin population outside the city consisted mainly 
of persons engaged in spiritual pursuits and of wandering 
sages (parivrājakas) and hermits. Even the priests and precep- 
tors of kings and of the citizens lived very often outside the 
city, and the spiritual and religious learning was in their 
‘possession, They frequented the courts of princes and received 
their protection and patronage. x 

It is undeniable that the sannyasin orders were existing even 
in pre-Buddhistic days; but with Buddhism, a new order of 
sannyasins was introduced and the whole congregation of them : 
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lived together in Vikāras. This probably led to the establish- 
ment of mathas by Hindu sannyāsins on similar lines. 
Before the advent of Buddhism, the Hindu sonnyasins 
- probably did not live in brick- or stone-built houses. Manu 
vi. 26, even suggests that the sanmyāstn should not own any 
‘fixed ;abode and the shade of a tree should be bis only 
shelter. (Of. Yajfiavalkya, iii. 51 et seg. ; Hārīta, v, vi; &c.). 
But after the advent of Buddhism, ib seems that Hindu 
sannyasins also developed the custom of living in groups and 
even organised societies of their own, 

As distinguished from the city, the village and the monas- — 
tery, there was yeb another place in India which deserves some 
consideration. It was the ‘Tirtha’ or sacred place. These 
places, even up to the present day, have attracted men of 
profound learning and high spiritual attainments, sannydeins 
as well as non-sannydsins. 

With regard to the saan yāsins, whether residing in 
‘Tirthas’ or elsewhere, it is to be'noted that, according to 
Manu vi. 97., all the four aéramas were to be followed by 
Brahmins only. That is to say, the last two āšramas, though 
open to all the three higher castes, were not, strictly speaking, 
followed only by the Brahmins, Tho spirit of the Dharma- 
šāsiras seems to have been that saunyāsa was to be adopted 
only after one has done his duties as a householder. We find 

it frequently mentioned (Manu vi 3., Šo.) that the wife also 
could, if she so chose, accompany her husband to the forest, 
. Hence, according to the orthodox view, one could become a 
sannyāsi only after he had passed through the discipline of 
the preceding aramas. The Dharma-sūtras and the Dharma- 
samhitas both agree in this. l 
. Yet this strict, orthodox view does not seem to have been 
l always adhered to, At any rate, after Buddhism, if not before 
it also, a class of sannyasins seems to have been in existence, 
who renounced the world early in life ond so did not pass 
through the previous āšramas. 
We see then that the population of the country consisted of 
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(i) The city population : which was made üp of all castes, 
bub contained the political and industrial classes, as a special 
feature, The Brahmins also were there and some. . learned 
men resided among them. : 

(i) The population outside the city, in villages, šierulājs 
ad in other places: this was made up of the majority of 
Brahmins, the agricultural classes, and the wandering sages 
and other anchorites. . 

So far as the Brahmins were concerned, they lived mainly 
outside the city, specially those among them who wanted to 
retain the holiness of their caste and attaia proficiency in the 
performance of religious rites and pursue philosophical studies, 
Though. the Kévya literature was mainly a product of cities 
and bears the stamp of city life, yet, tradition has it, that 
some of them also were produced outside the cities, e. g., the 
Ramay YANA. And as to the sacred literature, if cannot be 
«gainsaid that, almost without exception, it was a product of 
rural -areas and was produced by men who lived outside : 
the cities. 

Vašistha, xiii. forbids the reading of the Vedas in a city ; 
and ‘the Jarger sacrifices, such as an Asvamedha, were usually 
performed by kings outside the cities (cf. Ramayana, i. 8 ; 
vii. 104; Ge, ). Whatever the reason for the latter practice | 
may have been, the facb that the reading of the Vedas was - 
forbidden in a city is significant. Ib shows that the orthodox 
Brahmins wanted to, keep away from the city as far as 
practicable, This is corroborated by the remarks of the young 
Brahmins in Šakuntalā, Act v. 

But it does not follow from the above that there was 
necessarily any hostility between the people of the city and ` 
outside places. The. Ramiyona, though composed in a quieter 
place, was first sung, we are told (vii. 106), in a royal court. 
And many of the Upanigadic discourses were also held ‘in 
courts of. kings, 

Now, as to the Brahmins living outside the cities, at least 
three important orders may be noted ; 
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. (a) The Grhasthas : Those who lived the life of ordinary 
men, owned a home, married and established families, accept- 
‘ed and. taught pupils, practised the appointed religious rites, 
showed hospitality to ea and to wandering sannyüsins, 
&o. 
| () The Vanaprasihas : Those who, having become old, 
. had left their household in the care of their children and had 

retired to solitude to spend the rest. of their life in prayer 
and in meditation. 
(c) ‘Those 'sannyāsins who had : never become grhasthas, 
but had taken to the life of a sannyüsin immediately after 
. their education was completed. 

Originally, the last two classes do not appear to have had 
any. fixed habitations; but, at least in post-Buddhist days, 
whole congregations of them lived in permanent habitations, 
established mathas, vikāras, and other Kinds of monasteries, 
in tirthas and elsewhere. 

It is important to know this classification of the population 
and its distribution in ancient India, with a view to ascertain 
* from which class the Vedantists were mainly. recruited. 

During the Upanisadie times, the teachers of Brahma-vidya 
‘as'a rule were nob saunyüsins. Not much is known of the 
* biography or the private life of these men; bub we know 

enough to be able to say that most of them were married 
“men and owned a household ; even when teaching the subject, 


| they had not become sanayüsins. Thus, one of the 


greatest "namēs in this connection is that of Yājiavalkya. ` 
Now, he was the. husband of two wives; accepted fees or 
gifts from princes by debating on Brakma-vidyā in their 
courts. He no doubt adopted the fourth à$rama later, and: 
Sankara makes much capital of it. . But Šaūkara overlooks 
the fact that Yajiiavalkya gave the very discourse in question 
to his wife while he was still a house holder, And when he 
visited the court of Janaka (Br., iii, 1), he was accompanied 
by his pupils; he was thus a teacher of Brahma-vidya before 
he had become a sannyasin. 
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 Aruni, another great name in the Upanisads, had a son 
to whom he imparted lessons on Brahma-vidyd (Ch., vi. i). 
This, as the context shows, must’ have taken place while 
Aruni was still a grhastha. In Katha i, 1,11, we find the 
name of Aruni apparently as the father of Naciketa ; and the 
_ same story is repeated with some variations in 220%., xiii. 71. 
Whether it is tho identical Aruni or not, it is the name of an 
Upanigadie teacher who was not a sannyāsi throughout. | 

In Ch. iv. 10., we are told that Satyakāma Jābāla received 
pupils and gave instruction to them when he was a grhastha. 
And his wife is said to have interceded once on behalf of one 
of these pupils. Raikva seems to have been a sannyāsin from 
the beginning (Ch. iv. 1; ef. also Sankara under Sūtra iii, 4. 
36). But this may have been due to the physical ailments 
from which Raikva was suffering (Ch. iv. 1. 6.) ; possibly he 
did not cafe to marry and establish a home’; his case cannot 
be regarded as indicating the general practice in this matter. 
Besides, though credited with a good deal of knowledge, he 
- does not appear to have been a regular teacher either. In 
ch, v. iL, we are introduced to some enquirers on Brahma- 
vidyā who owned large households (‘inahasale’) ; and ch. vi, 
4. 5. speaks of earlier teachers who were highly learned: and 
` owned large houses, All this shows that the teachers as a . 
‘rule were not wanderers, 

As a rule, the teaching of Brakma-vidyā in Upanisadic 
times, seems to have been in the hands of Brahmins who lived 
the normal life of a villager, kept a home, received and 
instructed pupils, performed the various religious rites 
according to the šūstras, attended the royal courts on invi- 
tation, specially in connection with big sacrificial performances, 
and in accordance with the šāstras, and adopted in old age 
the life of a sanngüsin. At that stage, they were expected to 
practise the meditation of Brahma-vidyā which they had 
so long been teaching to their pupils. 

In Ch. Up. v. 10., we are. told of the virtues of a forest . 
life and a life of asceticism as distinguished from that of a 
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' village Brahmin following the routine of sacrifices. But ` 
the high value assigned to forest life here only refers to 
the upāsanā or worship practised therein; it does not mean 
that the. teaching and learning of the Üpanisads were an 
affair: of: the forest life. Renunciation of the world at an 
advanced age is systematically advised both in ruti and 
"Smrti ; and this admonition applied even to the Upanisadie 
teacher. But this does not mean that he taught this branch 
. of Sruté: after“ renouncing the world. As teachers, they were. 
For grhasthas, not inhabitants of cities but simple village folk, 
— , In the Mahabharata iii.132, we are introduced to the habi- 
tation of Uddalaka and his son Svetaketu, two great Upaniga- 
dic names. The identity of the men is almost beyond doubt, 
for, they are spoken of as great Vedantists. Now, these men 
kept a home, received pupils and instructed them and lived 
with their family in a secluded place, which subsequently 
* became almost a holy place or tērtža, The life they lived 
* was certainly a very rigorous’ one but was not the life of a - 
samnya, - g! 

* Manu vi. 35-87 expressly lcu down. that one should not 
adopt the last &rama without going through: the previous 
ones. And in vi, 94, Manu further says that. Vedanta should 
` be read and studied in the usual course, i.e., along with the 
other branches of Šruti (cf. Kulluka’s commentary) In iii. 
78., we are told that all the other āšramas have to depend 
on a householder both for food as well as for learning : this 
implies that a teacher even of the Vedas was a grhastha: 
(cf. also iii. 70). And according’ to vi. 29., the actual practico 
and meditation on these teachings of the Vedas were to 
commence in the last arama, l 

Though the existing text of Manu may have been written 
in later times, the traditions preserved in it have a much 
greater antiquity. And the close similarity between Manu 
and the earlier Smptis (Grhyas), in this matter, justifies us 
in concluding that, in Upanigadic times, so far as Grama was ` 
concerned, the teacher of Vedanta was a grhastha, And so 
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far as his place of residence was concerned, he was a-man of 
the village ; not altogether isolated from the city, bub still 
. generally living away from it. 

In the list of philosophies dish by Kautilya in his 
Arthasastra, non-mention of Braluna-vidyà as a philosophy 
is rather striking. It seems to point to the fact that for 
‘the politically minded Brahmins, Vedanta was not the philo- 
sophy ; it did not thrive in cities among people of the type of 
Kautilya ; it had its home in villages and was cultivated 
by Brahmins of another type. Kautilya’s silence does not ` 
argue that Vedanta did not exist as.a school, as Jacobi seems : - 
to think (Indian Antiguary, xlvii, p. 106) ; for, whatever the 
date of the composition of the Sütras may be, it is undeniable 
that ‘a school of exegesis of the Upanigads already existed 
in early times’. 

. That the study of Brahnia-vidyā was confined, more or . 
less, to Brahmins of a special class seems to be placed beyond ` 
doubt by the frequent references in the Upanisads and else- 
where to -Brahmdvadins or ‘Professors of Brahma-vidyà. | 
(cf. Ch. Up. ii,,24. 1.; Sv. i i; &e). In the Ramayana 
(i. 12, 4«5) also, we are told of Brahmavādins in addition to 
Brahmins versed in.the Vedas ; and we are further told that 
they were invited to the king’s .Zévamedha sacrifice. 
Similarly, in the Bodhāyana Dharmasiitra (i. 4, 10 ; iv. 5. 16). - 
we are introduced to a class of specialists bearing the name 


- of Brahmavadin, All this shows that all Brahmins were ` 


not necessarily adepts in Brahmu-vidyā ; all did not even 
look upon it with favour, 


A To. be continued ) 
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Jayamangalā and the other Commentaries 
on Sankhya-Saptati 


An attempt has been made in this paper to find out the 

author of the Jayamangalà, a commentary on Sankhya-saptati, : 
„and his approximate age, in the light of other Jayamaūgalās 
: and other commentaries on Sankhya-saptati. The commen- 
taries on the following works are called J ayamaīūgalā : 

1 Sankhya-saptati of I$vara Krsna, 

2 K&mandaka's Nītisāra, 

3  Vàtsy&yana's Kāmasūtra, and 

4 Bhattikavya. 

The J ayamaūgalā! is mentioned as the work of Sankara- 
cārya in its colopbons. The colophons at the end of the two 
Mss. on which the edition of the Jayamangalā is based 
(Caleutta Oriental Series, No. 19), read thus: l 

afa Aaaa anni Raani Aygan 
wat wherefazier aata Ms c 

` The q Ms. differs from the above in having eufiarsmarie 
instead of ouftarsaratare. — 

The name of Sankarücárya, along with that of his precep- 
tor, is, according to Principal Gopinath Kaviraj, the interpola- 
tion of a scribe, the commentary being perhaps from the pen 
of the great Buddhist commentator Sankaràrya, -who has 
' commented upon Kāmandaka and Vātsyāyana. The reason 
why Sankaracarya cannot be the author of the J ayamangalā 
is, according to Principal Kaviraj, the careless slip-shod style 
of the ‘work which does not correspond to the depth, lucidity, 


1 Jayamaūgalā, without any other joint designation such as RARE- 
maara Or qrenqn-susger will, throughout this paper, stand for the commentary 
on Sātkhyasaptati. ; : 
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terseness, learning and clarity which invariably characterise 
Sankara's writings. 

Principal Kaviraj takes Sankarürya to be the author 
of the Jayamañgalā mainly because the title of this work is 
the same as that of the other two commentaries by Sankararya 
on Kāmandaka and Vātsyāyana, and he bases his argument also - 
on the fact that in the benedictory verse, the two terms.gfāi 
and datuve prove the writer to be a- Buddhist. The 
benedictory verses of the different Jayamangalàs are as 
follows : 

"resa faa Afama mae «fang set uet: | 

amg faune agavenai anfani agfa nur | (Kāmandaka). 
armata faa aequi nenfaci āfafgerada i 

aang fd wasser dated adfa su i (Vātsyāyana). 
afara aetifaaafagereifzatraterertes: i 

saagaa eet viria Raa Ata U (Bhattikavya). 


Now a comparison of the first two verses clearly shows 
them to be from one pen. Not only the metre, but the 
wording also is similar in both cases. The phrase wafad nwa 
is here considered to be an obeisance to Buddha. But let us 
examino here first the different sense in which the term is 
used in lexicons and literature. The term uāfāg is synony- 
mous with aa=4q3, and faa (cf. qd: qat a and giurqtat: 

dw—Amara) Hemacandra too, gives, ae as one of the 
names of Siva. OE also— 
sre Sw ... Stı (Abhidhānacintāmaņi, 198). 
adag fare ern wa wee a 1 (Anekarthasamgraha, ITI, 140;. 
With the Biens. "Wu Ta afa uus fe adum 
xim ud naw aad GĪIEGENANAA i 
| dois also (1, 11) gives «dy as a name of Šiva. 
Mankhakosa (1,65) has faa-qat g aii claw! dafaagāt: | 
Brahman, Brahma, Isvara, Svayambhü are also called 
. wafag or adu : 
a: ara: aafag gu HU AU: | 
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l ee SH wu 4 aaa U (Mund. Up. I, 1, 9). 
a fauaq fugami: maad qut fqq a: 1 
(Svet. Up.,VI, 16). 
a fe afaq staat (Sathkhya Sūtra, 3, 56). 


wissen (Bhāgavata Purana: VI, 4, 25). 
Also. compare Bhāgavata Purana, II, 5,8; VII, 2, 22. 
* Yoga Sūtra, 1, 25 and Visnu Purana, IV, 4, 6. | 


The benedictory verse of the Bhatti-J ayamañgalā : is in 
Arya metre, and has also the term aaaafeaa, which is-equiva- 
lent to.gašī and which may mean Buddha or ‘Siva or Jina. 
At the beginning. of the commentary (Nirņayasāgara ed.) we 
find two formulse—ēd «md qe and di aa: fuu. While 
the first-is an obeisance to Krsna, the second is the Sanskritised 
form of the Jaina formula 4 wat faatua. So, on the basis of 
. the term «aaāfgaa can we conclude that the author is 
a Buddhist ora Jaina? But the evidence of the colophon at 
the end of the commentary on Bhatti goes against it. There, 
the author is described as a resident of "Vallabhi, a high-born l 
Brahmin, son of Šrī Svāmin, a great grammarian and known 
by three nares, viz. Jatīšvara, Jayadeva and Jayemaigala, 
"How can a Brahmin bow to Buddha? - 
Therefore, the term wdfagq (and also wHaafgaq) cannot 
in any way prove that the author was a Buddhist. 

The two terms, which make us suspect that the author 
of the Sankhya-Jayamangalà ` was a Buddhist, are gfa and 
Aaaa. ga is notan exclusive title of Buddha, 

> for; it has been applied to Kapila by. ĪSvārakrsņa himself: 
( Aug sana ugēt—Kār. 70). In the Bhagavadgita 
also we find faarat afaat afa:. . Therefore this term does not 
help us now. -As for the term atstaurā, Kaviraj says 
that it is the name of a school of Hīnayāna Buddhism. But 
-itis interesting to compare the following verses from the 
"Mahābhārata in this connection. In’ Santi Parva, chap. 320, 

we find Bhisma, while explaining what nama Jj is, saying to 
Yudhigthira— l 
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ae fie faf fas rerien: | 
E Aai ga damp qu n ae u 
mafisi seras repeat ret: | 
ardfast adarā aaa: gaaf: 1 ša ni 
melita wet ae a Sepp 
"Zāli «aratāt fast āda ure N 8e 


"In the light of the. above verses, I think wò ought to. 
explain the term q@lalavatieaq as Malad aq Tri ae afeaq 1 0 
And it refers to Kapila gfa who teaches the art MAMAW... 
Itis quite impossible that aaaf aft should refer to 
Buddha. The Lokattaravadins are a school of the Hīnayāna. 
"They are so called, because they believe that Buddha was no 
-human being, but “above the world” (Lokottara), who for a 
time adapted himself to worldly life. In the Mahāvastu, which 
isa Hīnayāna work, it is said (1, 159, 2) that the’ Buddhas. 
have nothing in common with the world, but everything with | 
. them is.above the world, as for example, they wash their feet : 
though they are not soiled by dust, they take food though 
they. never feel hunger, ete, Itis clear that one cannot call 
. Buddha himself Aaaa wíew, that (if it did refer to * 
Buddhism atall which I believe it does not) it could only 
mean a Buddhist of the Lokottaravāda school of Hīnayāna. .. 

Therefore itis evident that the author of the Jayaman- 
- galā is nota Buddhist. Here it is essential to compare the. 
Jayamaūgalā with other commentaries on Sāūkhya-saptati, - 
before we can establish the identity of our author. A detailed 
com;arison of Mātharavrtti, Jayamangalā, Tattvakaumudi, 
Candrik& and the commentaries of Gaudapàda and Vijfiàna. 
Bhiksu shows that many explanations and many phrases are 
- common to all. This leaves us in a very great confusion as 
to the relative chronology of these commentaries. But a 
careful study throws some light on this point. The question 
regarding Mathara and Gaudapāda i is practically settled. Not 

only the verbatim agreement between the two, but the fact 
s shown below) that Gaudapada at several. places quotes’. 


à 
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the. Matharavrtti wrongly, makes us entirely agree with the - 
following remark of the learned editor of tha Màtharavrtti : 
aq dienam fear are (andian anaa ga ) 
ag alata: eq wa: waa «fa afa a fe cena: duci Agge- 
manaya meng aarafal aAA maemae watt afi 


deng: ware 1 i : l 
These few instances will clearly show what-has been said 


before. Gaudapàda on zi 27 (p.130, Wilson's Edn.) 
sdys— 
f aafaa afgatfa B Ireatia faia. ais aafa ga: HITA- 
gogga aaa: qeikaniaa T, aiaiai aan ala afaq anma- 
afia i and further on RAC TA NERU A FE Wurde « qeu 
s aagus fan 
`- Māthara' on this very: point says : 
adadrald agta 4 Gan mega a naia A yau a ama Haq 
quufentata dome afafa f fera: quSur ai wa ata al EAT- 
asa ! aaas ier giaranna a ADH. * 


x I think we ought to read aa gyadūurāāfā y 

.2 While- Gaudapada will have @ura as the cause of plurality, Mathara 
will not accept. «ura asa cause. Wilson translates «urarāa gaquafcarüsfa— 
"But from the’ modification of qualities produced by spontaneity”. But in 
order to have this meaning, the phrase ought to have been quamaquafemuafa ; 
‘or Watata being. outside the compound, cannot be grammatically joined to 
aaquufcaraafa. Therefore the reading was perhaps 4 @atata, ad qugfearé- 
"fü! And moreover xv w'wirat «urd «iy alga aTtaafa, seems to be an 
interpolation, as it “disagrees with the remark of Gaudapada hisel on Kārikā 
661, where he says : 


adage alama waka BCT | eatīvada ata; 
ama BTA a gag, athe wena sfa a 
Another instance is the following quotation in Gaudapāda Bhàsya on Kārikā 61, 
vāli TATA A STATA a; qug: Gal | 
tatūftat wea eh atgēa wr y (Mbh., Vacsuens, 30, 38). 
This seems to.be wrongly quoted. from Mathara where it reads : 
a reacts eae: gare i 
l grani Wege Ai Arga a 
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Nārāyaņatīrtha”s Candrikā is evidently - a summary of 
Vacaspati’s Tattvakaumudi Therefore, we are left face to 
face with Mātharavrtti, Jayamangalā and Tattvakaumudī. 
There is a great deal of. uncertainty as to the age of the 
Mātharavrtti, ‘The editor of this work opines that Māthara 
-is not a proper name, buta family name, and as E Nyaysohieye 


A third instance is the line of Giaa (Kārikā 61) 
eim: afa warfa ste, deta aaa, 
the correct form of which in Mathara is ara: vafā yata etc.. 

It will be interesting to say here something about the lost Karikā of 
Īsvarakrsņa. Tilak in his: Gītārahasya (p. 163, Hindi "Edn.) says that there 
must have been a Kārikā after this, which ieiuted the views of other people. 
This according to him is based on— 


wea wall agfa urs sur qfq erant: i 

aay afgai g MF ERE urea amama (Svet. Up., VI, 1) 
Theréfore according to him, the lost Karika is— 

RUAA quam wid qe aurd ar) 

war; wed faia aa: we. Waray N l , 
When Tilak wrote. it, Māțharayrtti was not published. But now after its 
publication we have to-revise this lost Kārikā.. Mathara says— 

xv el] g&83 CRISE a ATG 


The Jayamahgalà also „puts forth these very alternatives of aq, diu Of «ura. 
Mathara, however, adds ala as another possible’ alternative. To me it seems . 
that this discussion is based not only on the verse of Svet. Up. but also on 
the following verse from Natadaparivrajakopanisad (Minor papia edited by 


Schrader, p. 214). E 


«tī: qua faafadgest eife ifa; yan xf taa ! 

Wd qub A ANg win: saza ĝa: u 
{at will be seen "here that even thelina ofthe Mahābhārata, viz, Ot s 
Kātsitsgarma; quud? is based on the latter half of this verse. ) While Švet. 
Up. mentions, quia and wis, it ignores g«w ; and the Nar. Par, Up. mentions 
g«w, but leaves out fa. If the los. -Karitā is to be supplied on the basis of 

: Gaudapáda Bhàsya (or now,on the basis of Mātharavrtti) then it must have the 

mention of gag also. ‘So the amended reading according to me will be | . 

BIHAR gag mre eud ars | 

„am: we ASÀ sp; ate: Mutau A 

"That is, we should read gād in place of gaz! 


| 
| 


EL 
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by Paksilasvimin is commonly called as Vatsyayanabhasya 
80 the Vriti by a person belonging to the Māthara family is 
called Mātharavrtti. Now who is this Mathara ? Mr. Rama- 
krishna Kavi thinks that Mathara was according to I-tsing 
a contemporary of Ašvaghoga. But the date of Ašvaghoga 
is uncertain. If we take it to be, say, lst cent. A. D.; then 
Māthara might be safely assigned to that date. This is 
further borne out by the fact that the Anuyogadvārasūtra 
of the Jainas preserves a list of the Brahmanical works which 
contains the names of Kanagasattari, Kabiliyam, Sattitantam 
and Madaram. Now if the date of the Anuyogadvārasūtra, 
in its present from be 100 A. D., then Māthara can be safely 
‘put in the Ist century A. D. The editor of Mātharavrtti 
(Chowkhamba Series) remarks that “according to eastern as 
well western scholars, this Matharavrtti along’ with the 
* text of the Kārikā was translated into Chinese by Paramārtha 
between 557 and 569 A.D, Tilak, however, differs from this 
view (Sanskrit Research, p. 108). Therefore, this  Vrtti 
cannot be posterior to 394 A,D.”.* He remarks—“In the Vrtti 
on the -89th Kārikā, we find gar dunia MINTEGIA, a quota- 
tion from Hastāmālakastotra, which is contemporaneous 
with the first Šankarācārya. Therefore, ‘this and such other 
instances as agai fad aa etc, which favour Advaita 
philosophy, must be regarded as interpolations, according 
to the scholars who stand for the antiquity of the Vrtti.” 

So, there are two conflicting opinions as to the age of 
Māthara, one placing him in the first century and the other in 
the eighth century A.D. But more light is needed to solve 
this problem, before anything can be said definitely. 

The: agreement of Jayamangalā with Mātharavrtti at 
several places may be the result either of Jayamangalà 


r But Keith in his '"Sàbkhya System’, p.70, fn, says that S. K. 
Belvalkar (Bhandarkar Comm. Vol., pp. 171; ff.) argues that the original of the 
Chinese version was the Matharavrtti, which he is editing ; but this cannot be 
proved becav82 derivation from a common source’ is still equally probable. 
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i borrowing some ideas from Mathara or vice. versa. A detailed 
„study of Jayamangala shows that the author is quite expert 
in. Panini’s Grammar and quotes. ; ‘stitras in support of his 
derivations, e, g., Kārikā 12: 
sitse: | saaaitfa wem, —— quw fü wf em 
"RESI wget amat FIM: | waa etam TTT: I—-p. 17311. 5-7. 
GU paaa RANAR | UST ayrenranfage:, ‘cerita 
&qu! afa a wafa i—p. 2, li. 4*5 
Although Vacaspatimisra indulges’ in grammatical 
explanations, yet not so often as the Jayamangala. Again 
the author has quoted from Vyasabhasya on Yogasūtra. He : 
calls it Sankhyapravacana. The following quotation may be 
compared :. 
atiet skemaaa ‘afyerauraaaweatafer gar wrsqeiuqu.- 
«verduras fam: fai aa wen: d fifa faery 
GIGA |. adi ferqan fraranfatee reser: argdrraruitā, mate a 
FGARITTĀTA I ated wanes saat sri aaan c 
: fafsregaan resta |—Jayamaūgalā, p. 31 0.78 — ; 
daanan aaa raara Raai aa a iud 
Far «CST U auga Faraman | «ai: ufafea- 
^ wrmweamfeserquíeeri aera! ef a faafaa wate net 
aa aeann AA ai ua ui aani AMARA TT ATA | 
. erenat rere aurei namen ati fafa afaq um 
vagatdua | Vyāsabhāsya on Yogasüira; II. 32. . 
The comparison shows that J ayamangala has rather 
. adapted the Vyāsabhāsya than quoted it verbatim. 
Although Māthara too quotes the Yogasūtras, he never : 
quotes the Vyāsabhāgya. Again, . 
“qa fiag wanfai aE ete Fa: val arii RA, anii- 
O aiaa fat a va enà am ged) anfa- 
fafan: Am? «fa! amaaa e, p. 50, 11. 9 ff, 
May be compared with - l 
wa ā au: faa afa 1 vifi rm: Wai um vía 
Wu fagi wa: angaa on daa, IL 3. 
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With the following also may be compared : 

afanaagqauiat nguaqfatsssieaurm i—arrgqa, 1I. 4. 

aa were «ur date nagufu: 1514», p. 51, l. 1. 

afgardagatai ququfa: \—aqtguta on aga, H4. 7.2 

wur Uh www were (Joya,p.51,1.8) and gagi 
Suerfea vara (ibid., let 2) seem to be incorrect reading for gait 
TTT: arid garga gu: in the Yogasutra (II. 7 and 8). eeamftssratfera: 
(siio p. 51, 1. 17) is also taken from ataata vmieaiaa: etc. of 
anga on II. 9. 

dup agga wc wu d — | 

an efeud ard carat gg (aida Y-) JERI ofa 

( Bo p. 63, ll. 3 and 4)is found also in anama on taga (IV. 13. 

This shows the fondness of our author for Vyāsabhāsya. 

. It seems that the author of the Jayamanügelà had some 
commentary of Saūkhyakārikā before him. Compare—afarq 
area aangua aq aay aaa fasareataar 
aena aguada ate ete. (age, p.21, 11 ff, 
21, 22) ; and waeqre—‘afaart dara —(p. 22, 11. 11ft). 

Now these alternative explanations given here are untrace- 
able. We do not find them in Māthara or Vācaspati.. And 
not only the explanation, but also the reading ward for 
afar is untraceable. This alone does not prove anything 
as to the priority of the one to the other but on the whole 
it appears that the author of the Jaymangalā had not the 
Mātharavrtti before him. There is a very striking passage in 
Mathara—agt qafutuaafeas ( fa&fezat faut fem a aa 
fāgauu aag )*—arsvalu on Kar, 45. 

Compare it with aaapa—drarg wenfg! at Ran 
aimi aafia a ata uiua ete. i 


r In awa, Vācaspati attributes this quotation to sfeaq. In aad, 
on sa, IL. 13., Vācaspati quotes it and attributes it arqaw. 
2 Ido not know why the editor has put this sentence in a parenthesis. - 
I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1929. 5 
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Does it not look as if Mathara were criticising the view 
of Jayamangalà ? While there is no line or passage in 
Jayamangalé which might show that the author is cognisant 
of a Matharavrtti the line quoted above clearly shows that 
he had made use of the Jayamangalā. Therefore, the verbal 
agreement between them rather tends to prove the priority of 
the Jayamatigala to the Mātharavrtti. There is another 
fact which points to this conclusion. According to the 
Jayamangali the reading of the text of Kārikā 26 ought to be: 
qaaa «g:atsadgara agra ifā (The reading in the text 
is based on Dr. Jha's edition). On this reading Jayamangalā 
notes UEAMAKA: Ha | May taaguglīia | l 

Māthara reads in the text of the Kārikā "Iam AAT- 
atfaatenfa. Although it might be said here that the reading 
in the text might not be that of the commentator himself, 
for it‘is not quoted as mātaī in the Vrtti, yet the explanation 
dtarāfa gāfaanīfa soa Medema gua «fā 
gēlfgamtu, leaves no doubt as.to the order óf the text. Can 
we not say, in view of the fact that this reading is not found 
in any of the editions-or mss., that it is adopted by Māthara 
"after reading the note on šī in the Jayamanūgalā P 

There is another very vital question. Who is this 
Šaūkarācārya, the author of the Jayamangalà? Is he the 
great first Ācārya of that name or some one else ? It has 
been said by Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj in his introduction to 
the Jayamangala, that its style does not correspond to “the 
depth, lucidity,. terseness, learning and clarity which invari- 
ably characterise Sankara’s diction”. Let-us examine the 
following quotation from the Jayamangalā on Karika 17 : 


aa fud dfu frarer ua ari ge gg fervi wd rut 
SARA: waa Miwa MANAA wuuti ua 
vari qur: wu, duree agast: nadt uw maga «fa Iara- 
aiga: | 

Further on we find in the Hae on Kar. 18— 
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qug fa fasgfegr nari gam” afaa ews gaga- 
aaa Ani cea eqaatg 8 qeragasrafea fuat Sfa virsas | agaa 
finfiaartes searag Aaaa A | 

„Compare with it q»zaiufaue, II. 1: 

«Seq daq -aat ganaq urratq faugfergt «ww mee BET | 

aaau fēfāau dha ae merger qa Warfu enfer | 

Os this guta is as follows— 

aat adlatq qg faq wafacgiagt amat: — Wer 
farafea asu afaragat va. aiamaa an: sm sta aR 
aiaa aa aAa aa Aa ama marietta , 
gA werquifaaagagarata | 

This clearly shows that the Jayamangalā refers to this 
portion of Šaūkara”s bhasya by the term @eveaifea:. There- 
fore, this Sankarüc&rya of Jayamafigala is not only different 
from the great Acārya, but is later than him. 

Now, when we compare Vacaspati’s Tattvakaumudi with 
the Jayamangalā, we find innumerable instances where both 
agree. A few instances are given here: 

anant frgamà awat qu ganan angana 
wafat (S°, p. 37, Il. 4, 5). | l 

aa anaa fugaemaunmg anaafagaatie fr fed qafa ag 
gaada sa inmana: gaga mafa (meatgdt Kar. 30 ) 

wai watse maaufēt | (stas, p.14, l 20.) 

naei wat a; Aaa naaf 1 (wee, Kār, rr), 

ninfa nfagauganfzacanq | ( sme, Kär. 40), ` 

anaaga afagettaganfgaq | ( arī, Kar. 40 ). : 

o yama | amata aang fequi arg: 1 
arai sfasfeamgudarara fagi asi d: nfüdfdrq waag sqq 
ata: daft: afadfearq aaaea vagan fad (sao, Kar, 22). 
da URAMAN WRT | NAAMAAN ANTAA arg: NR- 
aig: RUTA uda aa: soceri eu TAH, RE LATA 
afa taaatangmn: SERUISRETINIT:, mea HEUTE TAT Tage 
HIST] akerama Gast maa sae: + (aait, Kar 22). 
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O aaa ured’ fa maafana Mamaad ei ay fü 
qaia afa dp aaa saaana fafaga | 
so, Kar. 51 ). 

taaa UNI 4 stra fash ar | aang d gg fd yan- 
afma aferi faut Aaaa Raa sofa: faan ag 

afara (amo, Kar. 72 ). l i 

The agreement at several places is so striking that we are 
` obliged to conclude that one of the two has used or seen 
the commentary of the other. But who is earlier. and who is 
later ? At the first instance one is disinclined to believe that 

Vacaspati could borrow or utilize the Jayamaigala. Several 
scholars are of opinion that the Jayamaūgalā must have used 
Vācaspati's Tattvakaumudī. The comparison made above is 
not sufficiently decisive. So we have to find out some other 

: deciding factor. The following instance in our opinion gives 
this deciding factor: araufa in his «de ‘on Kar. 51, 
says— 
| wea aaa — “fan agarigat mamaaa mu agus gg Wr. 
fata: | ae demasa nna aamagaad at fats: we, 





- yea aq gu frater ater maisan a 


aqua aseara fafacaaaq quaginta AIM qui (araa qué 
na na BTA ATA al aaan feteae ququüi «ww fafaea:, feta; warg- 
qana at ari aa” | 


Re a gargarā qfefttaranaa afa mid west a: ARARA- 
exrememgerefafa 

Here, the criticisms by Vācaspati ‘presupposes a com- 
mentary. In Māthara or Gaudāpāda, we do not find any thing 

corresponding to it. But'compare it with the Jayamangalà. 

we ata aada sep JAANA NAAG- 
aaga dui fifrextqt quur aAA) su GAANA- 
Jaama ramaga wt fafa: weeqat featat gaifaererat | gu 
oom 
MATT BE me Weds ure er magga CRT KATJA | Wu aq- 
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aaa fu afama p UOT SAAT ATL (p sen peee arf: afa'i 
Asfaraard wee. ata maafana, ce gg Ag im eoero a 
arts fafata: aia pitt art ara maafa 1 | 


The comparison will show tnāt while the passages under- 
* lined are exactly identical, the remaining portion is also the 
* same in trend. It is clear that "Vācaspati is here criticising 
-the Jayamangala. 


. The following quotation PE Vijfianabhiksw also agr ees 
with Vacaspatimisra in sense, but it proves nothing : 


Se zat) cues fasa madama aaa waged ifa weg 
AMI Wadaugatam uz at MANTA aami s afefa 1 augi 
wur. faaan meaa af gagann) «pui 
aag manaf maana wfül ai a am warfeqaa ufēcīt- 
frq maana «fī I—Vijiānabhiksu on ajaga, III, 44. 


It is quits clear ‘that Vijianabhiksu, who is much later 
than Vācaspati, and who flourished in the middle of the 
sixteenth century A.D., cannot be the target of Vācaspati's 
"attack. Moreover, the agreement between Vijiānabhiksu 
and. Vacaspati is not so striking as between "Vācaspati and the 
Jayamaīgalā. Therefore, in. conclusion it may be safely 
asserted that the author of the Jayamaīgalā is earlier than’ 

Vācaspati and later than the great Sankaracirya. According 
to Maedoneli (History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 393 ) 


Vācaspati's time is about 1100 A,D,! And the great Adi .. 


Sankara cannot'be placed later than the eighth century 
A.D. Therefore our J ayamangala-Sankaracarya must have 
. flourished about 1000 A.D. In this conclusion, ‘I am fully 
. supported by Mr. Ram. Krishna Kavi, who writing on the 
Jayamangalas in the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society, October, 1927, says: “All these Jayamaūgalās are 


I Put according to Keith, the time of Nacspen Mišra is ninth century 
, A.D. See J.R.AS. 1914, 1098. 
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extensively read and found in “Malabar. To reliove the 
anxiety of some critics that the. great Ācārya should not- 


be associated with the authorship of these commentaries. - 


under tho same name, we have to search for another 
Sankerücürya in Malabar who, besides being an author, must 
be a pupil of Govindabhagavatpada, We shall try to find 
one to answer our purpose. .- 


In the commentary on Vātsyāyana, one of the quotations 
(ssi HAT: GAt.....agtaay—ataga II. 1.) is traced to 
Ratirahasya of Kokkoka who belongs to the tenth century. 
and in my opinion is later than Sankhyabhilsu, the author of 
Nāgarasarvasva, Jayāmangalā on Vātsyāyana may therefore 
be assigned to some period later than 1000 A.D.” 


Further on, according to Mr. Kavi, two more works of 
"Šaūkarācārya, a pupil of Govindabhagavatpüda, are found. 
One is a commentary ‘called Yogabhāsya-vivaraņa on Vyāsa- 
budgya and the other called Bhāgyapradīpa, a commentary on 
* Šābarabhāsya. In one of the colophons of the latter, the - 

scribe has written watuaatiefarfaag. The Ms; once belonged 
| toa well-known Payyur Patteri of Malabar who flourished 
"between. 1300 and 1400 A.D. or even later. "To this Payyur 
family belonged a great scholar called Paramešvara who 
wrote commentaries on several works and who is the son of 
the Rei and the pupil of Šankarācārya. cf. fa Naeata- 


xtugaarufnewrzjswewuusqurefumtuiüsqud! afed aui 
gāta: ata: i 


This shows that Sankara must have been one rol Para- 
meSvara's relatives and his tutor. For, in a work called 
Sivodaya, the author Vasudeva, one of the eight brothers of 
Paramešvara, describes his family and mentions Šankara as 
one of his uncles, 


“Thus Bhāsyapradīpa and Yogabhāsyavivaraņa are deci- 
dedly the compositions of one and the same Šaikarācārya, 
- . who, as said by Vasudeva, was the pupil of Govindabhaga- 
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.vatpüda. We are inclined to think that all the Jēamatgalās 
must have been the production of this Sankara,” 


. The Jayamangalà on Saikhyasaptati, ` therefore, is earlier 
than Vācaspati, and if the existing Mātharavrtti is not 
the genuine one (as there are reasons to suspect) then 
Jayamangalā may be safely placed „earlier than even the, 
Mātharavrtti, - 


HARADATTA SARMA 


1 In the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, January, 1928, p. 94, it is. 
. mentioned by the Editor that “Mr. Kayi says that all Hose authors are identical 
and that this Sankara lived about 1400 A.D." z 

. Thisisa mistake. Mr. Kavi mentions that-the “Ms. baidi to the well- 
: known Payyur' Patteri who flourished between 1300 and: 1400 A.D." So that, 
t400 A.D. can be the date ‘of the. possessor of the Ms.-and not that of the’ 
author. , Therefore, this Sahkarácárya cannct be placed later than 1000. A,D 


or near about. . i . b 


"Tron and Steel in the Rgvedio Age | 


The hymn (X-72-2) in the. Rgveda stands. Xhus,—sufafe: 
pate: wf separat ur safe, gf aeiee Dr, poner | 
translates : 
«The smith with brushwood on the hear th, andi ir ‘his hana 
a goose’s wing, with anvil and a blazing fire awaits- wealthy 
. customer,” and states that itis “the oldest passage on Indo- 
' germanio ground which introduces us into a smithy”? 


Ordinarily. the meaning of the Rk, as rendéred by .various | 


-commentators, is “with dried faggots of trees as fuel and fans 

of wings of birds, and clear and bright stones, the Karmara or 
the smith (engaged in making arrows) desires a rich person 
(to buy them).” ` But the Rk may be more literally translated 
thus—srff ‘eft: with dried medicinal plants, vif: mamat 
with the wings of birds, ««m: the smith, wah: aft with bright 
stones, fetaamfreēfa desires rich persons, that is, “sth dried 
medicinal plants and . wings ša birds, as also bright stones, 
the smith awaits wealthy men," 

In the first place, we see that the smith .(karmāra) of 
the Rgveda had to do something with dried mediizàl. plants. 
But what would probably these medicinal plants be: required l 
for by the Ryvedic smith, and what: would be the nature 
of such medicinal plants oue can hardly explain... It would ' 
be really difficult, however, to get the true meaning of this 
passage of the Rgvéda elsewhere, except from the literature 
existent on the manufacture of *wootz'? or Indian steel, where 


I Schraeder, Prehistoric Antiquities, p, 162, l 

.2 “Woote or Ootz is probably the name of stėel -in the Gujarati 
language in use ‘at Bombay, from which place the first specimens of 
Indian steel were sent to England under that name, David Mushet, 
Papers on Indian Iron and Steel, p. 666. 

Roscoe writes: ‘Lastly zwoo/z or Indian steel must be mentioned, ` 
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we often meet with the use of such medicinal plants in the 
process, From such sources, however, we learn that “the wood 
-which is selected to furnish carbon to the i iron, is the cassia 
auriculata, ! and the leaf. used to cover the iron and’ wood is 
that of the asclepias giganta? or where it is not available, that 
of the’ gonvolvulus laurifolus.”’8 . i i 

The same authority observes: E seems probable 
' that the selection of particular kinds of: vegotable matter 


"s This i isa product. prepared. by, heating ` malleable iron in small clay 
“crucibles, in which small pieces of:the. wood Cassia Auriculata are also ` 
placed, until thè external portions begin „to fuse, The productis then 


D hammered frequently and the steel thus consist of à mixture of two | 


.. irons, one being.rich and the other poor in carbon. ‘Indian wootz is ` 
', extremely hard and elastic, and was highly prized by the ancients. A 
specimen of wootz was sent from Bombay to the President of the Royal 
Society, and the first description of the. substance was given .by . 
Dr. Pearson in 1795 (Phil. Trans. 1795, part II, .322) and the steel 
was afterwards analysed by Faraday and Henry,’ '—Roscoe, Chemistry, 
vol, II, Metal, p. 988. ; 


I “A-tall shrub (Tarwar in Hindi ;  Mayahari Talapatra in -Sans.), 
‘with virgate branches and underside ol the leaves finely grey downy. 
_It is said in Spon's Encyclopedia to yield a medicinal resin...In 
` Bengal a brownish sap hardens on the surface of wounds on the bark ; 


"this may be the so-called resin. "—Watt, Dictionaty of Eeim 


Products of India, vol; IT, p. 205. 


„The seeds are valued as local application i in purulent ophthalmia, 
an infusion of the leaves is esteemed as a cooling medicine, ZEIT The 
root is spoken of as of great value in tempering iron metal. "—Watt, 
Commercial Products of India, p. 289. 


“I have been informed by. my friend Dr. Sher Sod that the 1 native 
Doctors are in the habit of prescribing this medicine in diabetic cases," 
— Ainslie, Mat, Medica, vol, II; From all these it is very clear that 
the plant is a medicinal one. E 
| 2 *Akanda'" in. Hindi ; ‘Arka’ in Sans, (It is a well known medi- 
cinal plant). k l 

_ 3 Erom a letter addressed to The Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland by J, M, Heāth i in 1837. 
LH,Q., SEPTEMNER, 1929 vs <. 6 
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to afford carbon to the iron may not be altogether a matter 
of fancy. The Indian steel maker, of course, knows nothing 
` of the theory of his operations, He is satisfied with knowing 
that he can convert iron into steel by fusing it with what he 
calls medicine,? and this medicine, as experience has taught 
him, must be dried wood and green leaves, and as different 
woods and leaves very probably contain carburetted hydrogen 


‘in very different proportions, experience may have taught | 


him that he can make iron pass into the state of steel 


more quickly and with a smaller bulk .of particular kinds.of | 


vegetable matter. than with.others, The cassia auriculata 
is the only wood I have ever seen. used for thé purpose. To 
contains a large quantity of the extract called catechu. The 
leaf of the convolvulus is'no less remarkable.” 


1 The operation receives à scientific explanation in the hand of a 


[S 


well known iron expert of modern times. —"On elevating the temper-- 


ature,....«an abundant evolution of carburetted hydrogen gas would 
take place from the vegetable matter, and as its escape would 
be prevented......it would be retained in contact.with the iron, which 
at.a high (emperan, ..have a much greater affinity for gaseous 
than for concrete carbon.. This would greatly shorten the operation and 
probably at a much lower temperature ‘than were the iron in contact 
with. charcoal’. powder.. ‘In -no other way can I account for the fact 
"that iron is converted into cast steel by the natives of [ndia,. in two 
hours and a half, with an application of heat that in this country 


would be considered quite inadequate to produce such an effect ; while. 


at Sheffield it requires at least four hours to melt blistered steel in 
wind furnaces of the best construction, although the crucibles-in which 
the steel is melted, are at. à white heat when the metal is put into 
_them, and in the Indian process, the crucibles are put into the furnace 
quite cold."—On Indian Iron and Steel, in. a letter addressed to the 
Secy., Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland by J. M, 
Heath, Nov. 1837. 

“The fact of the superior reductive process of uncharred fuel, men- 
tioned by Mr. Heath and known to the unlettered Indian by the experi- 
ence of ages, has not escaped notice in my investigations" (vide. Phil. 
Mags vols, xxxii, xxxiii), —Mushet,, Iron and: Steel, vol, I, pp. 6-12, 
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The above is quite significant, and since the simplicity 
of the process of steel making in India even up to the 
present day gives a clear proof of its being carried on tradi« 
tionally from the remotest antiquity, the explanation of 
the Rg-vedic passage mfa: afa: “with dried medicinal 
plants” means some sort of medicinal plant like ‘cassia auri- 
culata’ ete. used in the manufacture of ‘wootz.’ 

From the above elucidation of the passage, it is quite 
clear that mi: eff: means “with dried medicinal plants.” 

Let us next turn to find out the explanation of Taft gamat, 
It plainly signifies—“with the wings of birds” or as Schraeder 
renders “goose’s wings.’ But why the smith ilā them is 
a very difficulb question to solve. 

Sayana understands by afafa: stafaft; the wings of the 
arrow-shaft.! But this meaning seems to be very doubtful. 
Most of the modern scholars support’ the view that the Rg- 
vedic smith required them for bellows or fans. But the 
bellows could never be made of wings of birds. Science does 
nob accept the idea at all. A bellow is generally made of 
leather, otherwise ib cannot be nir- tight. On the other hand, 
the preparation of fans is not particularly tenable. For in the 
process of iron smelting ordinary fans would be useless. 
Again the use of the expression ‘har mara’ in the Rk ‘involves 
the idea of ayas or iron smelting by bellowing through bellows 
Choma) and produsing the sound of bellowing.? 


- 1 Then the smith becomes an arrow maker. This is what is hardly 
seen in India. The smith prepared the head of the arrow while the 
rest must have been finished by a distinct guild of arrow-makers 
(f$u-krt, vāņa-kara-vide Rv. 1, 184; 33 30, 7. Vajasaneyi Samhita, 
xxvi, 46; Taittirlya Brāhmaņa, iii, 4,3,1. Cf, Zimmer, Altindisches 
. Leben, 300 ; Weber, Indische Studien, 18, 29, 286 ; Hopkins, Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, 13, 275, et seq. 3i 337) "A regular 
profession of arrow v making existe "—Macdonell and Keith, Vedic 
Index. 
2 Vide ‘On Metals and Metallurgy in Ancient India” —The Indian 
Historical Quarterly, vol, III, no, 4, Pp. 795-800, 
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The smith, therefore, of the Vedic age was acquainted 
with the making of bellows which he cerbainly could nob 
prepare with the wings of birds, As the term ‘harmara’ itself 
involves the conception of fire, hammering and working with 
bellows, we have very little to trouble about these things in. 
the text, All the accessories of a smith’s shop iu the Rg-vedie 
age could be easily understood from the expression ‘harmara’ 
identified with his work «*, to blow. That is, he used to 
work with fire by blowing air through the bellows (making 
a peculiar sound), as also striking with his hammer (from 
«a—adari striking) on the anvil.* P s 

Now the tools 'and accessories of the Rg-vedic master 
smith, viz., anvil, hammer, bellows, eto. being understood, the 
proper explanation of the expression waft: wart in the Rk 
in question may be rendered by taking it to mean something 
. which the smith used for the manufacture of his steel. l 

Again ‘from the particulars of *wootz'-making quoted 
above we find that dried medicinal plants (aif: state ) 
were used for the making of ‘steel. These supplied no 
doubt the requisite carbon to the iron for converting if into 
steel. Similarly we know from the analysis of goose’s 
wings? thab owing to the small percentage of earbon they con- 
tain they might have been used by the Rg-vedic smith for 
the proper and final carburisation of iron for its conversion 
into steel. 

Such an interprotation will make the Rg-vedic process 
of manufacture more easily understood even in the light of 
modern steel making.? 


1 Vide p. 435, fn. 2. 

2 “Goose-feathers—volatile matter—90, -charcoal 10,”—-Mushet, 
“On Indian Iron and Steel,” p. 730. i 

3 Vide Bessemer's process of manufacturing steel, Roscoe writes: 
“Other difficulties arose,......... a mass of pasty wrought-iron being 
produced, This was overcome by the important suggestion made by 
Mushet (Patent, Sep. 22, 1856) of the addition of spiegel at the end of 
the operation in such quantity as is necessary for the conversion of the 
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* The next expression which we have to expound is afi: 
vata: 1 Literally it means ‘bright stones’. But what these. 
stones were is a question that presents some difficulty. S&yana . 
does nob explain them clearly. Most. of the modern scholars . 
are inclined to believe that they were ‘whetteng stones” . 
But this is hardly adequate. The plurality of the form 
with the single individual -‘karmara’ goes against this view. 

The extremely: economical and simple method of manu- 
facture with which the Re-vedic smith was acquainted is 
plainly against such a conception.’ t Further. the question 
as to why the whetting stones should be ‘bright’ throws 
considerable doubt over the interpretation.? - 

The Vedic smith may require a bundle of dried medicinal 
plants, and a lot of: goose’s or birds’ wings bub why 
he should have a number of whetting stones and again why 
they should be ‘bright? cannot be accounted for. Hence the 
rendering “bright whetting stones” is faulty and unacceptable. 

We may, however, keeping the literal idea of uf 
waft as ‘clean bright stones, render their proper meaning as 
clean or bright stones of ore. For, in the Satapatha Brah- 
mapa, we have. it clearly stated that ‘ayas’ was obtained by 


whole of the wrought-iron into steel.”—Roscoe, Chemistry, vol. I, 
Metals, p. 975. 
iS Sabet contains carbon from 3 ‘5-6 per cent.'—lbid., p. 960. 
‘WN. B. As Mushet was then the most conversant with the operations 
of Indian steel-making, this very valuable suggestion he 
. might have been able: to render to the art from his Indian 
experience, His own observation on the point viz. “known: 
to the unlettered Indian by the experience of ages” is quite . 
indicative of the value he attached to the process, 
1 One could hardly see more than a single whetting stone in an 
Indian smithy and that too he would say had come to him from his 


`. forefathers. 


2 The ‘whetting stone’ of an Indian smithy is a very hard | 
Silicate stone without any lustre, 

3 Satapatha Brālimaņa, vi, t, 3, 5. Also Macdonell & Keith, 
- Vedic Index, vol, I, p. 405. 
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smelting the: ore ( Y%4 ). So amfa: here may be easily taken 
to mean bright ‘stone ore’ or simply bright stones from which 
the ‘karmaéra’ used to obtain his metal, Tradition also 
supports this rendering, inasmuch as, we. have evidences of 
the 'wootz (steel) manufactured in India from the bright : 
quartzian stony ore. 

Now the'last point of difficulty in the Rk which requires 
a reasonable solution is about feream-vefā, i.e., “desires rich 
persons” or “awaits rich people.” Why the Vedie smith should 
await wealthy buyers for his things is not clearly understood. 
Sāyaņa satisfies himself by explaining that the ‘karmara’ 
used to manufacture arrows'and as those articles were pur- 
chased in ancient times by rich men only, he could do nothing 
bub await them, This rendering of the terms has been accepted 
by all the Vedic commentators. The foreign Vedic scholars 
also have followed suit; But still the meaning is not clear. 
Tradition, however, enlightens us somewhat on the point, and 
‘we may quote here from a learned authority? the following in 


I “The ore from which the Wootz steel is made is the magne- 
tic oxide of iron, combined with guarts, of which specimens accom- 
pany this letter. The ore varies much in its appearance, according 
as the grains of quartz and oxide of iron are large and small; but 
the proportion in which the component parts unite is nearly uniform- 
ly 48 of quartz and 5.2 of oxide of iron in 100 parts by weight."— 
From a letter addressed to the Secy., Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland by J. M. Heath., Nov, 1837. 


A. B. From the aboveitis clear that it is no wonder if the ore is 
seen as bright and fine stones owing to the presence of nearly 
50 % of quartzs Again that the Wootz or Indian steel 
used to be obtained direct from the ore we have the following 
evidences in proof of same: “We may, without risk, conclude 
that it (Wootz)-is made directly from the ore”—Dr, Pearson, 
Phil. Trans. Royal Soctety,vol, 85, 1795, p. 343. 

"That the Wootz of India, in the state in which we receive iti is 
the immediate product of the ore seems to be undoubted, si i, 
Treatise on Metals, vol. I, p. 223. 

2 Mushet, “On Indian Iron and Steel,” p. 366, 
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* our support:—“The firsb correct idea we received from history of 
the importance of steel in the arts is from the account of the 
present made by Porus to Alexander of 40 lbs of Indian steel, 
á present which we are bound to consider was the most valu- 
able that Porus could bestow, and the most acceptable that 
Alexander (ab thab time overwhelmed with the spoils of the 
East) could receive. This transaction on the banks of the 
Hydaspes must have taken place at least 800 years after 
iron was in use in Palestine, and affords a strong presump- 
tion that steel, if not then altogether unknown to the arti- 
 fieers in Alexander’s army, was an article exceedingly rare, 
The same observation will equally apply to India at the same 
time. . Nothing in the estimation of Porus in his extensive 
dominions was more valuable than a gift of steel,” 

The above is plainly suggestive’ as to why -the Rg-vedic 
‘harmara? would await rich people for buying his article, as 
in that far remote period of antiquity, it is no wonder that 
the. material (steel) should be highly valued by the ancient 
people. All the data given above lead us, therefore, to believe 
` that the Rg-vedic smith was hair engaged in making steel 
‘direct from the ore.! — 

In- fact, the arguments here dai in support of our 
interpretàtion of the Rk under question, afford a most valuable 
material in proof of the existence of iron in the Rg-vedic 


1 Cf “The antiquity of the Indian process is no less astonish- 
ing than its ingenuity ; we can hardly doubt that the tools with which 
the Egyptians covered their obelisks and temples of porphyry and 
syenite with hieroglyphics were made of Indian steel. There is no 
evidence to show that any of the nations of antiquity besides the 
Hindus were acquainted with the art of making steel.”—Mushet, 
“Papers on Indian Iron and Steel,” p. 669. 

"It appears then that the claim of India to a discovery of Iron- ` 
and Steel-making which has exercised more influence on the arts 
conducive to civilization and manufacturing industry than any other 
. within the whole range of human inventions is altogether unquestion- 
able,"—], M, Heath, "Letter to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland," Nov. 1837. 
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times, inasmuch .as this. is tlie only passage in the whole of | 
the Rg-veda that gives a description of the process of manu- 
facturing steel in that oldest period of antiquity and this 
method of manufacture- when compared with that followed 
in India even up to the beginning of the last contury fully 
gives evidence of the preservation and continuity: of the-art 
as handed down from generation to generation by traditional ` 
fnethods from ages long gone by. ` 

Thus from the Rk elucidated above we can. dēseribe. how 
the Rg-vedic smith used to manufacture steel in those ` 
times. He used to manufacture direct from the ore (most. 
probably bright quartzian magnetic stones of iron oxide), - 
in an open hearth (made of mud), adjusted ‘with bellows and 
fire, and covered over with dried medicinal’ plants such as . 
Cassia Auriculata ; the whole was then heated until the 
product began to fuse when bird? wings were added for the 
proper and final carburisation of the mass which, at tho 
. end of the operation, was frequently hammered into séeel. 


MANINDRA Nata BANERJI 


The Machinery of Administration as depicted 
l -in the Kawtiliya —— ` | 


To understand fully the way in which government was 
administered at the time of Candragupta Maurya, a know- 
. ledge of the various officérs with a demarcation of the res- 
pective ranges of their duties is essential. A clear and 

accurate description of such duties would 
Eus caters also show the divisions and sub-divisions 
delineation of the of the labour necessary for an efficient work- 
des of the ps ing of the huge machinery of administra- 
UAR x tion of the Maurya empire, This will also 
serve as a convenient. means of comparing the system of 
admininistration of the Maurya period with those of earlier 
or later times. Such comparisons are calculated to indicate 
- the line of evolution of the Hindu administrative system 

together with the changes through which ib passed at the 
various épochs. I have shown in my Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Polity, ch. vir, the ‘extent of resemblance existing 
among the several lists of functionaries named in Sanskrit 
works from the Vedic period to the Kautiliya, The recog- 
nition of the eighteen tirthas (functionaries) of a state was 
traditional and had a very early origin, In tracing the 
evolution of the state officials, it has also been pointed out. 
how some. of the private or semi-private servants of the 
King's household gradually evolved into executive ‘officers 
. of government in later times. A few instances would make 
the point clear, -The Brākmaņa of the Toittiriya- Samhita 
and Taittirīya- Brühmana and the Purohita figuring among 
the eight vēras of the Pafcavimsa Brahmana appear to be 
the same, signifying the royal priest. The Senānē of the 
Vedic list is the Commander òf the Army and the Sala the 
«Royal Equerry, The latter officer was very likely a mere 
private servant of the king’s household, but an official charg- 
ed with the state duty of looking after the management of 
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all the horses kept for the king’s personal use as well 
as for military purposes, In later times, with the greater 
differentiation of duties, his plaee was. occupied by the 
Ašsvādhyaksa (Superintendent of Horses) in the Kautiliya 
list, The dkgāvāpa or the Superintendent of Dicing, 
appears. to have been a private servant of the royal. 
entourage, but later on, he was a publie official supervising 
the gambling halls and collecting revenue therefrom. The 
Dyāūtādhyakga with similar functions is found in the Kauti- 
liye, There are several other officers of the Vedic period, 
such as Saumgrahūtr, Bhāgadugha, Rathakāra, who may 
also be cited in corroboration of my remark regarding the 
‘two aforesaid. points viz. the evolution of some of the Govern- 
ment officials from the ‘royal entourage, and the resemblance 
in functions and sometimes in names of several functionaries 
_ of the Vedic and later periods ; but the names of those cited 
above are sufficient for the present purpose. 
The delineation of the respective spheres of. duties of the 
many state-officials mentioned in the Kautiliya, pointing out 
at the same time the gradation. of their ranks, is no doubt. 
an interesting task, but it is not without 
its difficulties. Apart from the obscurity 
_ of the text of the Kaufiliya on many items 
of duty of the officials, the treatise is sometimes silent on 
the position of some of. the officers im the official hierarchy. 
-In such cases, the difficulty has to be overcome, if possible, 
by inferences drawn from other evidences,’ . 
The scale of salaries and allowances to the queen, crown- 
prince, royal priest, prime minister, and the various officers 
etek ek: Of state supplies a clue by which the rank 
the several ranks Of a particular person or officer can be deter- 
in the official - mined. The largest amount is recommend-. 
ausu: ed for the (permanent) sacrificial priest 
(rtvij), royal tutor, mantrin, royal priest (purohita), com- 


The difficulty o of 
the task. 


1 K. bk, V, ch, 3. 
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mander-in-chief, crown-prince as also the queen and the 
king's mother. In the first rank are there- 
fore found so far as the secular administra- 
tive work is concerned, the manirin, and 
the commander-in-chief. The crown-prince was also appoint- 
ed at times to responsible posts under government, e.g. the 
governorship of a province. 
in the second rank are named Dauvārikä, Antarvamšika. 
Prašāstr, Samahar tr, and Sannidhaty, The 
- Official named second is the Superintendent 
: of the inner or ladies’ appartments. His 
designation appears to be a variant of Antarvešmika [antar 
(inner) aud vesma (house) ] He belongs to the king's house- 
hold staff, and important as his duties are, 
Antarvamšika. he has been placed in the second rank of 
officials in respect of salary. His duties 
will be detailed in connection with the delineation of the 
king’s household staff, and so he is left out of consideration 
for the present, 
Dauvārika was not always the ordinary gate- keeper as his 
designation may lead one to think, but was a high official 
with responsible duties, The variants of his 
_designation as given’ in the Amara-kosa 
: pratihāra, dvàrapüla, dvāķstha, dvihsthita and darsaka, 
while those in the Abžidhāna-ratnamālā of Halayudha are 
. dvahstha, dauvarika, ksattr, dandin, vetradhara, utsaraka, 
dvārapāla, and pratihira. As already pointed out he receiv- 
ed a salary equal to that of the Prašāstr, Samābarty, 
‘and Sannidhatr, and higher than that of the judicial 
officer of the town (Pauravyāvahārika) and the members 
‘of the mautri-parigat. The word Dauvarika is found in the 
drihašāstra more than’ once (1, 12; 21; V, 2) along with 
the names of the most important and responsible officers of 
the State, Every morning along with the ministers and king's 
relatives he had to wait for and receive the king in an apart-. 
ment of the palace (I, 20; caturthyām mantribhih samban- 
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the first rank, 


' The officials in 
the second rank, 


Dauvarika, 
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dhibhih dauvārikais ca). If occasion demanded he is 
recommended to be entrusted even with the duties usually 
performed by the king himself (dauvārikāntarvamšikamukhas 
ca, yathoktam rājapraņidhim anuvartayet). 

The Prasasty was most probably the official who was in 
. charge of the department in which the writs or instruments - 
containing the royal orders were prepared, and from which 
they were issued to the individuals con- 
cerned in the formal way. Bk. II, ch. 10 
of the Kautiliya on the preparation of royal writs is silent 
.as to the officer under whose direction the affairs of the 
department were carried on. The Praéüstp named in the 
second grade of the official hierarchy is very probably the 
officer who was the head of this department, The 
nature of his duties required that the person entrusted with 
‘them should be extermely trustworthy, and hence the 
-dignified position of this office in the official cadre. 

"The Sannidhātr and Samūhartr named last in the list were 
the two most important.exeeutive officers in the dominion. 
The Sannidhaty was saddled with heavy 
duties, In addition to certain items of work 
done directly by himself, he had to supervise the duties of 
the following Superintendents of different departments viz, .- 

(1) The Superintendent of the Trenaure- 
Six Superinten house (Košādhyakga). (2) The Superinten- 
Sannidhaty = dent of Trades (Payņyādhyaksa). (8) The 
Superintendent of Store-house (Kosļhāgārādhyakga). (4) The 
Superintendent of Forest Stores (Kupyadhyaksa), (5) The 
Superintendent of the Arsenal (Ayudhigaradhyaksa). (6) The 
. Superintendent of Prisons (Bandhandgaradhyaksa). 

The reason for holding that these six Superintendents 
were under the control of Sannidhātr lies in the fact that 
eertain items of work implying and involving supervision of 
those of the aforesaid Superintendents are mentioned in 
Book II, ch. 5 of the Kautilīya, enumerating his duties in 
a general way. In addition to this work, he was in charge 
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of the constraction and perhaps also the up-keep of the houses 
required: for working the six departments viz, Kosagrha, 
. (Treasure-house) Paņyagrha, (Trade-house), Kasthāgāra 
(Store-house) Kupyagrha, (Forest Store-house), dyudhagara 
(Arsenal) and Bandkanāgāra (Jail), These were built under 
the direction of the Sannidhatr, according: to’. particular plans 
with underground rooms where necessary, to süit the require- 
ments of the work done there. In addition to these buildings 
those for the Makāmātras as also those for the location of 
the - law-courts (Dharmasthiya) ‘ were also constructed under 
his supervision.! 

The works of the Superintendent of Weights (Pautavā- 
f dhyaksa), aud the Superintendent of Measures ( Minadhyakga) 

were supervised by the Pagyadhyaksa? who. 
Two Superinten- had also .to control or. supervise other 
dents under . : M 
Paņyādhyaka. matters ‘concerning other departments of 

government, . He had, for example, to 
control the prices. of all the commodities manufactured or 
garnered. i in thé several departments of government and sold . 
to the publie at large. The fixing of the pr ices was a difficult 
task, as it had to be done after taking into account various 
factors bearing upon the. collection or production of the 
commodities. 

The Superintendent ‘of Mines (4 karādhyakga) had a close 
touch with the Superintendent of the Trea- 
sure-house, for, as Kautilya says, . the mines 
are the i of the treasure, and treasure the source of the 


* Ākarādliyaksa, 


I K; II, ch. 5. 

2 The opening passage of K, IV, ch. 2 . has the words ‘samstha- 
dhyaksyah panyasamsthayam tulāmānabhāņdāni' cāvekgeta, pautavā- 
pacārāt', Here samsthādkyakga may refer to the head of the particular 
department where wares of a particular ‘class are stored, manufactured, 
and sold, but as the work of supervision of a department is best done 


-. by an official not: belonging to the department and as we find such 


official in the Paņyādhyakņa, the Samsthidhyaksa in me, passage would, 
I think, be the Paņyādkyakga. 
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army. Ibi is with the treasure and the army that the’ whole 
world can be acquired, But inspite of this close connection 
between the spheres of work of the two heads of departments, 
the text does not mention that the Superintendent of Mines 
was under the Sannidhatr as the Superintendent of the 
Treasure-house was. The extracting of metals from the ores - 
and the collection of pearls and precious stones from land and - 
ocean-mines were the duties of the Akaradhyaksa. The 
further treatment of the metals thus obtained to convert them 
into metal wares, coins ete. rested upon 

(1) the. Lohādhyaksa, in charge oF the 


sii Gents inferior metals, 
connected with (2) the Laksanadhyakga the Mūnter of 
e Ma copper coins, 
ent. à 
es . (8) the Sucargadhyakea, who was in 


charge of the department for making gold wares and orna- 
ments, and had to supervise the "work of the Sauvarnika, 
the Minter of gold and silver coins ; 
while the Khanyadhyakga had to give the final merchantable 
shape to the precious stones, conch-shells, pearls, corals, and 
the ksara from which salt was obtained, There was a separate 
officer (Lavantidhyaksa) who was entrusted with the disposal 
of the purified salt, and the collection of government dues on 
this as well as on the salt imported from outside.* 
The treasure kept in the Treasure-house included among 
other things ratna, sūra, phalgu and kupya. These four items 
comprised articles of diverse kinds from 
Whether the 
Treasure-house Pearls aud precious stones to sandal wood, 
had any connec- agallochum, skins, blankets, and cloths of 


ES various descriptions, 1t will be seen shortly 
house and the that cloths and blankets were manufactured, 


wae Depart- and skins stored in the two government 
Pm departments under Sütradhyaksa (Superin- 
tendent of Weaving) and Kupyādhyakga respectively but the 


ier The English ‘translation on this point by Dr. R, Shama Sastri 
lis faulty, =. 2 K. Il, chs, 12, 13. 
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textiles in the Treasure-house were of five qualities and com- 
prised those from places noted for their manufacture, while 
the skins kept there were valuable, and were of animals 
different from those named i in connection with the forest 
store-house. 

We have examined. the connection of the departments 

| under the Kogadhyakga and Paņyādhyakga 
ea with the other departments, The next 
and Kupyāgāra two Superintendents under the Sannidhāty 
with other de- are those of Kosthagara (Store-house) and 
partments, 

Kupyāgāra (Forest Store-house). 

The articles of food and clothing needed in the several 
"departments of government e.g. the Military and the Live- 
stock, as also for payments in kind made by the government 
when necessary were supplied from these two as also from 
other departments where they were stored or manufactured.? 

. The close touch: of the dyudhāgāra (arsenal) with the 

police and the military, as also that of the 


The touch of Bandhanāgāra (jail) with the Dharmasthiya 


arsenal and jail 


with other de- and Kaxtakasodhana courts needs no men- 
- partments, . tion, and as regards the jail (Bandhanāgāra) 
` in a town, the Nagaraka (Town-keeper) 
The Jail in a was associated. with its management, very 
town and .the 
Nāgaraka, probably, as subordinate to the Sanni- 
Í i ` dhāty.? 


The duties: of the Samaharty may be 
divided into: 

(1) The conduct of the department’ Steaten with the 
maintenance of statistical records up to date as a 
permanent source of information at all times of the 
year, and with the work of land survey. The 

- statistics in regard to a town were compiled under. 


Samāhartr. 


1. For references to payment of salary etc, in kind (daa), see: 
K., I1, chs, 32, 33; V, ch, 3. 
2 K, H, ch, 36. 
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(3) 


the direction of the Nāgaraka, the official in 
charge of a town.! 
The collection of all sorts of taxes and other govern- 
men dues through officers directly under him, 
or through those of other departments, who by 
the nature cf their work could realize the dues 
more conveniently, making over, subsequently, to 
the Samahartr the sums realized by them. ` 

The control and supervision of the Accountant- 


"General and his staff, the checking of accounts, 


endeavouring at the same time to keep down the 
expenses as far as possible. That ib was part of his 
duty not merely to collect government: dues and 
to exercise pressure for keeping the items of expen- 
ses as far within the prescribed limits as possible 
is evident from passages in book II, ch. 6 of the 


~ Kautiliya where the items comprised in the whole . 


(4). 


body of expenditure (vyayašarīram) are enumerat- 
ed in a general way as a subject requiring the 
Samihartr’s attention, and the reduction of ex- 


penditure has been mentioned as one of his duties 


(hrasam vyayasya), 

Tb was the practice in the Kantahka-Sodhana court 
that three Pradestr's or three Amātyas would try 
cases, As an dmiātya (high official), the Sama- 
harty could sit as one of these judges in the ‘court 
for trying cases. This inference obtains confirma- 
tion from the opening passage of Bk. IV, ch. 9 of 
the Kaufiliya, where the Samākartrs and the Pra- 
destrs are asked to maintain discipline in the various 
departments of government by bringing to book the 
offending heads of departments or their subordinates, 
But as there were many Amatyas (high officials), the 
Somühartr had to sit as a judge at intervals, which 


"K, IL, chs. 35, 36. - 2 K.,ll,ch.6. 


3 See my Studies in Ancient Hide PRI p. 120; X, IV, ch. 1. 
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must have been long in view of the various other 
duties occupying much of his time, 
(5) The detection of offences committed by the Govern- 

i ment servants in the performance of their duties 

and the collection of correct information in regard 
to matters involved in the land survey and the 
keeping of statistical records up to date by engag- 
ing the services of officers of the Department of 
Secret Intelligence were the duties of the Samā- 
harty.! Of course, he was relieved in the perform- 

„ance of these duties by a large number of subor- 
dinate officers of various grades, whose assistance 
made it possible for him to do justice to his multi- 
farious works. 

The Šulžādīyakga (Superintendent of Tolls) appears to 
have been under the Sannidhatr, for sulka (toll) is included 
in the first division of government dues, the collection of 
which was supervised by the Sannidžātr. This division was 
named durgam.* The other divisions such as khani, setu, 
vanam mention in a general way the articles subject to the 
payment of tolls or other impositions. These articles 
are detailed in the Kautilya, II, ch. 22 with the mention 
of the sums paid on them as toll. Moreover, dvārādeya (gate- 
due) collected by the Superintendent of Tolls is included 
in the durgam mentioned above, This shows ina general way 
that the Superintendent by the nature of his duties was under 
the superintendence of the Sannidhaty, and ashe had no duties 
other than the collection of $ulka (toll) and the like, he 
appears to have been wholly subordinate to the Sangidhatr. 

The Sitadhyaksa (Superintendent of Agriculture) super- 
vised the raising of food crops and medicinal herbs on crown 
lends, and the collection of certain govern- 

ment dues connected with agriculture. The 
yield of crops from crown lands was stored under his care. 


Sitadhyaksa. 


1 K,11,35 ; iv, 9. l 2 K,ll,ch 6 
1,H,Q., SEPTEMBER, 1929 8 
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The Sūtrādīyakga (Superintendent of Weaving) was. 
responsible for the manufacture of textiles, 
ropes etc. for use for government purposes 
mentioned in connection with the Kosthagaradhyaksa. 

The Suradhyaksa (Superintendent of Liquor) looked after 
the preparation of liquor for government use and its sale 
in grog-shops. He also. regulated the 
location of grog-shops conducted by private 
individuals, controlled them otherwise, and collected from 
them the government dues. 

It was the duty of the Sūnādhyaksa (Superintendent of 
Slaughter) to prevent the molestation of birds and beasts 
declared to be under state protection or 
living in tho forest preserves of the State, 
He also supervised the butchers’ trade, 


. (To be continued) 


Sūtrādhyaksa, 


Suradhyaksa. 
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Some Historical Sites and Monuments of Kerala 
II 


. Nedumpura | Tali 


Nedumpura Tali in the Cochin State is one of the most important 
historical sites of ancient Kerala, about which, curiously * enough, 
history has been silent. A brief notice that it contains a Siva temple 
with some old inscriptions is all that is vouchsafed to us in the 
monumental work of Mr. Sewellon the Antiquities of Southern India. 
An examination of tèis secluded and generally unknown place and 
the unfolding of its past öre rendered difficult by its comparative inac- 
cessibility to the ordind;y traveller accustomed ‘only to modern 
conveyances and means of’communication. But, apart from its lithic 
documents noticed by me in a previous article, a study of its antique. 
remains as well as ‘of its existing traditions is bound to bring to 
light valuable historical materials. This will amply repay the travail 
of the tourist and sight-seer and of the patient research student, as 
_ it will’ considerably help the investigation of certain interesting 
points in Kerala history, and suggest fresh historical problems for 
solution, : l 

Tali is a village i in the Talappalli Taluk of the Cochin. State, about 
` 5 miles «south of the Pattambi Railway Station on the Malabar branch 
‘of the South Indian Railway and 8 miles due west. of Ceruturutti on 
the Cochin State Railway. Inaccessible by road and situated "in 
remote corner of the north-western part of the State, it is removed 
. from all centres of civilization, Tourists getting down at the sixth mile- 
stone on the Ceruturutti-Ponnàni road will have to trudge a distance 
of about 3 miles through paddy flats and well-wooded hillocks to 
«reach the place. This village can also be reached from the south by 
the road running from Vatakkanceri to Nelluvaya and ta Ji the 
"last village being about 4 to 5 miles south of "Tali. 

The name ‘Tali? which first meant the tetaple, the unit of local 
administration, and later on the manager of the temple, appears 
: to have been applied to. the city of Nityavicare$varam in which it 
was situate, It is now known as Nedum Tali, and Nedumpura 
‘Tali, the first being a contraction of the second and different 
from the Netiya Tali of Kraļo/patti fame or it might mean the 
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‘Great Tali’, especially as the deity of the pagoda is designated ‘Tiru- 
mattali Appan’, ‘Nedumpura Tali’ must have received its prefix 
‘Nedumpura’ from Nedumpuraiyürnadu, the country in which it was 
situate, and in which the Tali temple was the grandest and most 
important ‘pagoda. The prefix distinguishes it from other places 
which continue to have the affix ‘Tali’ added on to them. 

According to one tradition these Talis were the seats of the 
Perumāļs who ruled over Kerala. These Perumals are said to have 
frequently toured about the country and given the name of ‘Tali’ 
to their palaces, and the residences of their councillors, the four 
Taļiyātiris, It is likely that some of them were the seats of the local 
potentates including the scions of the early Perumal family shut out 
from regal succession by the law of Marumak kathayam, of the princes 
` who became the ancestors of some of the royal houses like the Puraļīšans 
of Kattayam (North Malabar), the Ayirür Svarūpam, the Quilon royal 
family, etc. They had their miniature courts and generals similar 
to those attending on the suzerain Perumal. 

There is some basis for this tradition, since we find that we have 
definite historical data to prove that. many of these Talis were once ' 
the capitals of pro-consuls, e.g, Nileswaram Tali, Raman, Tali, Kēļik- 
kottu Tali, the Cranganür Talis, the Katatturutti (Vatakkenkür) and 
"Tirunakkara (Tekkenkür) Talis, Nedumpura Tali might, therefore, 
well have been the capital of the Nedumpuraiyürnád Chief. 

Traditionally, these Tali; number about eighteen-and-a-half, the 
half-Taļi being the Ara-Tali of Cranganūr, said to have been converted, 
with royal permission, into the present Kodungu Mosque, Nedum- 
pura Tali is said to have been the most important of these Talis, as 
it had a famous and richly endowed temple with about 108 shrines 
within its Sanketam or sacredotal and temporal jurisdiction. 

Even to-day relics of these are visible through the labyrinth of 
‘ruins scattered about the plain, barely two furlong to the east of 
the principal temple of Nedumpura Tali and separated from it by 
means of the Arakulam. This latter is a wonderful “half-tank” 
similar to the lake, Ara Kulam, of the Imperial Capital of 
Cránganür, about half a mile by a quarter of a mile in size, 
Half of the Arakulam of Nityavicārešvaram is now used for 
paddy cultivation, and the rest is choked up with rubbish from the 
neighbouring plains; The open space in the east of it is literally 
strewn with the wreckage of centuries, the most striking being the 
granite idols, some of enormous size, These rear their heads over 
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the tops of every woody ridge and odei every cluster of trees in 
the homesteads of the poor Moplah peasantry of the locality... One of 
these dingams, perched on the top of a hill more than-4o feet high, is 
about 6% feet high. Its upper portion is circular and is 4 feet in 
altitude with a circumference of about 7 24 feet, while the lower part is 
hexagonal in shape. This image, popularly and correctly styled ‘the 
Tatiyan Tevar’ or ‘Big’ Siva Lingam, is set up on a pitham or basement 
of granite; 4(t. 9 in. square and one foot high. The original temple 
appears to have been approachable from the ground below by a flight 
of stone-paved steps which have now disappeared almost completely. 
Remains of similar temples with slightly smaller idols as well as the 
vestiges of more than a dozen wells can be found all over the place, 
Apart from historical records, existing local traditions about whole- 
sale conversions to Islam, destruction of temples in the Ponnāni Taluk 
and the construction of a. well-built. fort ata strategica! position 


I Systematic ‘conservation along can save from TENET des- 
truction the still surviving traces of the pristine glory of a parochial 
civilisation: which preserved the best fruits of Hindu culture and the 
manifold. achievements of ‘the Malayāļis in the arts, architecture and 
art-crafts, Already, many causes have greatly contributed to the rapid 
dispersion : of many of these extant traces that have survived the 
ravages of ‘time, and only a few massive idols and granite slabs 
remain, the solitary. remnants of imposing edifices which have for 
many centuries defied all human efforts to dislodge or transport 
them, : l ; 
„> Apart from conservation, the imperative necessity of commencing 
excavation operations on a systematic scale and under able and 
expert direction is more and more keenly felt, Unlike In many 
other places, the ‘area over which the temple exercised immediate 
jurisdiction, i.e., the Ambalapģarambu or temple site, is almost clearly 
marked out by the presence of monuments, and hence the task of digg- 
ing up the remains is comparatively easy. But the swift advance of 
time and the swifter action of man will complicate tenfold the diffi- 
culties of the archaologist in. laying bare to the public the various ins- 
criptional and art treasures lying entombed in this benighted region, 
In fact, even now the.action of the landords: of the place in filling 
up the Arakulam—which be a fait accompli~has introduced: anges 
element of confusion i in the matter of excavation. 
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at Kūrrnād by Tipu Sultan, lend support to the view that he had 
some hand in the downfall of this premier city of the N edumpuraiyūr 
Chiefs, For Kūrrnād is situated about 6 miles north-west of Taļi 
and at the junction of two important commercial land routes, Y2£.; 
the Pālghāt-Ponnāni road and its branch to Kunnamkuļam and 
ultimately to Cāvakkād and Trcūr, 

"With a well-endowed old temple which had attached to itself a 
- large number of Siva shrines, Tali might well have been the capital * of 

an important principality. There are even now traces to show that the 
Ayirür Svarüpam, a collateral branch of the present Patiūitārriyedatt 
Svarūpam or the Crānganūr royal family, exercised in the early 
medieval period some sort of authority over Taļi and the neighbour- 
. ing parts, especially towards the west. The Raja of Ayirür is said 
to have. possessed a palace called the Ayirür Kovilakam in Celür 
dešam adjacent to the Tali deiam and now merged into it. He is 
believed to have owned the Bhadrakali temple of Sri Virasthanam, 
` popularly called Tiruvittanikkavu, now administered by an Adigal 
family who claims its ownership and who performs the worship in 
it like the Adigals of the Cranganür Bhagavatī temple. This shrine. 
is barely half a mile to the west of the premier Siva temple, Tali itself 
is half-way between the traditional and original seat of the Ayirür fami- 
ly in Vannerinād, some 6 miles south of Ponnāni, and their next 
known capital Palappetti, now a petty village in the Kannamkulam 
améam ofthe Ponnani Taluk of South Malabar, 4 miles south-west 
of Trprayar and 18 miles south of Cetwāi creek, 

Another relic is a strong fort located a furlong to the north of the 
temple and built throughout of brick and laterite, on the summit of a 
high hill, about a mile in circumference, This citadel had a deep moat, 
now mostly filled up with mud and masses of cyclopean masonry carried 
by the torrents from the hill-top above and the high ramparts around, 
The fortress probably faced the west, the deep rectangular cut made 
by the outway towards the centre being clearly visible on that side. 
It was probably also connected by a bridge (now lost) with another 
hill of the same. height to its north; as ‘may be inferred from the ex- 
istence of a long mound of earth of the same level between the two 
hills. The crown of the last hill is wide enough to have provided 
space for a bastion or turret in which a strong reserve force could be 
safely lodged, ready for any emergency. On the principal hill is a 
small eminence containing a crater-like hollow, the evident traces 
of a watcli-tower, | 
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This fort is now designated the Ceramàn Kotta, the fort of 
Ceramān Perumal, by a people who love to assign eveything ancient 
to Ceramān Perumal, the eponymous hero of popular tradition in 
Kerala. It most probably belonged to the JVadwvalz (or provincial 
ruler) and was occupied by the Pataniyar (Senāpati, Commander) of 
Nedumpurāiyūrnādu, mentioned in the epigraphs in the temple at Tali. 

Nedumpuraiyürnádu seems to have comprised the major portion 
of the Talappalli Taluk and extended right up to the eastern borders 
of Palghat and included it. This province was divided into many 
sub-divisions, none. of, which are named in the Tali inscriptions, 
The name of one of them, Vaccanādu, the country about Mankarai 
on the Pottanür-Soranür portion of the South Indian Railway, has, 
however, come down to us; for Kandan Kaman, a native of Mankarai 
in this sub-division of Nedumpuraiyürnadu, is mentioned along with 
other chiefs of Malainadu in the retinue of Prince Rajaditya Cola, 
son of Parakesari Parāntaka I.! 

' This Nedumipuraiytrnadu has also been mentioned in the Cochin 
plates of Bhaskara Ravi Varma? as the territory of Kotai Sri Kanthan 
and Kotai Ravi who witnessed that document. Dr, Hultzsch, when 
Government. Epigraphist, identified it with Palakkadu (Palghat) and 
with the Puraigilannadu of the Tirunelli grant.? Though the latter 
equation is incorrect, his identification of Nedumpuraiyürnadu with 
Palghat is confirmed by surviving relics. The most significant of these 
is that the Palghat Accans (called also the Rajas of the Tarür Svarü- 
pam), the descedants of the Palghat Rajas, are still using the name of 
Nedumpuraiyürnadu for their ancestral kingdom in their Aviyitiuvaleca 
—a purificatory ceremony accompanied with the throwing at the claim- 
ant to the throne, of raw uncooked rice sanctified by mantras, which 
was an essential preliminary to the Kiritam Veccu Vāļcca or coronation, 

There is also a tradition that the ancestors of the Palghat Rajas 
emigrated .from the western to the eastern parts and fixed their capi- 
tal at Palghat, or more probably.at Nedumpuraiyür, an old city on. 
the Palghat road. They are said to have given part of their territories 
in the Atavanad amšam of the Ponnāni Taluk to Āļuvāncēri Tam- 


1 Vide Zhe Annual Report of the Director-General of Archaeology 
in India, 1905-6—the inscriptions of Parantaka I at Tirunāmanallūr, 
p. 181, : 

2 Epigraphia Indica, vol, III, p. 68, 
3 Indian Antiquary, vol, XX, pp. 285-92, 
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purakkal, the great primate of Kerala, This amēam lies only a few 
miles to the north-west of Tali. As the emigration is said to have 
taken place before the AenWampada of 917 A.C. we may understand 
why the Tali ra ag do not réfer to the Nāduvāļi as node at 
Tali. 

A preliminary examination of the antiquities of the rā in the 
light of local. traditions and subsequent history, therefore, brings to 
light that this historic site was the seat of a prominent Vāduvāļi or 
Pataniyar~ that of Nedumpuraiyūrnādu—and that it was the resi- 
dence of the Ayirür Svarūpam. -It is a point for careful investiga- 
tion as to: which of these chiefs first occupied the place, when the 
Ayirür family emigrated to Tali and from there: to Pālappetti (their 
capital in historic times) and when the Palghat Accans came 
to be separated from the Cochin -Rajas who were their relatives 
_ according to tradition, 


A; GOVINDA WARIAR 





Assamese Historical Literature* 


The talented compiler of the Gupta inscriptions penned the follow- 
ing lines deploring the absence of ancient historical compilations 
in India :. “Rich as have been their bequests to us in other lines, 
the Hindus have not transmitted: to us any historical works which 
can be accepted as reliable for very early times.......lt is, indeed, very 
questionable whether the ancient Hindus ever possessed the true 
* historical sense in the shape of the faculty of putting together 
genuine history on broad and critical lines?! This statement would 
have been qualified to a great extent if it had been known that the 
Assamese people have preserved regular chronicles of their country 
from very early times, This claim is substantiated by what Sir George 
. Abraham Grierson said ‘several years ago in the Linguistic Survey of 
. India: "The. Assamese are justly proud of their national literature, 
In no’ department have they been more successful than in a branch 
of study in which India, as a rule, is curiously deficient.......... The 
historical works or Buranjis,. as they are styled by the Assamese, are 
numerous aad voluminous. According to the custom of the country, 
a knowledge of ` the Buranjis was an indispensable qualification to an 
Assamese gentleman.*? 

Anandaram Dhekial Phukan, the first Assamese to receive the 
light of western ~ culture, and ‘to rise to the rank of a District 
Magistrate at the age of twenty-seven, wrote ‘so early as 1855: “In 
no department of literature do the Assamese appear to have been 
more successful than in history: Remnants of historical works that 
treat of the times of Bhagadatta, a contemporary of Raja Yudhi- 
sthira, are still in existence, The chain of historical events, however, 
' since the last Goo years, has been carefully preserved, and ‘their 
authenticity can be relied upon, It would be difficult to name all 
the historical works, or as they are styled by the Assamese, Buranjis, 


* Read at the Fifth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
held at Lahore in November, 1928. l 

r Dr J.F, Fleet's Indian Epigraphy, reprinted from the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, vol. II, pp. 3 and 5. 
^ 2 Linguistic Survey of India, vol. I, part 1, Introductory, p. 156. 
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They are numerous and voluminous, According to the custom of the 
country, a knowledge of the Buranjis was an indispensable qualifica- 
tion in an Assamese gentleman, and every family of distinction, 
and specially the Government ‘and public officers, kept the most 
minute records of historical events, prepared by the learned Pundits 
of the country.”' 

Of these Buranjis, a few have been recovered while many others 
are still in the possession of ancient families, They are written in fast- 
* coloured .ink on polished strips of the bark of Saci (Aquilaria 
` Agallocha) tree. We may classify these chronicles under three: main 
heads, confining our remarks to those which we have ourselves seen 
and gone through: 

I, Desultory chronicles of the Hindu kings of Kāmarūpa, from 
Bhagadatta to the conquest of Assam by the Ahoms,a 
Shan tribe, in 1228 A.C. 


2.. Chronicles of the Ahom kings of Assam from 1228 to the 
termination of their rule in 1826, continued up to 1838 AC, 
or even later. 


3. Chronicles of countries other than Assam, 


Besides the above three classes there are other chronicles supple- 
menting and amplifying the information found in the former, vzz., 
dynastic archives and: chronicles, family histories or Vaméavalis, 
chronicles of the religious institutions or Satria Buranjis, and metrical 
chronicles dealing with the lives of religious pontiffs and founders of 
‘the numerous religious creeds and monasteries of Assam, ? 


1. Chronicles of Early Kūmarūpa Rulers,—History and tradition 
are interwoven in the texture of these chronicles, and none of them 
give an exhaustive survey of all the rulers, though attempts are 
made to indicate the chronology by the mention of succeeding dynas- 
ties with the names of their prominent representatives, One feels that 
the crude chroniclers have committed «the fault of treating contem- 
poraneóus dynasties as successive ones’. Some names occurring here are 
to be found in the inscriptions of Kamariipa kings published from 





I Anandaram Phukan: 4 Few Remarks. on the Assamese’ 
Language, 1855, p. 45ff, B 

2 Fora detailed classification of Assamese Buranjis see S, K, 
Bhuyan’s New Lights on Mogul India From Assamese Sources, pub- 
lished in the Jslamic Culture, July, 1928, Pp. 324-27. 
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«time to time in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the 
Epigraphia Indica. 

According to these dhionicies the earliest kings of Assam or Kama- 
rūpa was Mahiraūga-dānava, son of Brahma, who had his capital at ' 
Moiroka near Gauhati, He was succeeded by Hatakasur, Sambarasur 
and Ratnāsur. The last king was killed by Visnu, who installed 
Narakāsur on the throne of Pragjyotisa, After the death of Naraka in 
the hands of Srikrsna, the great Bhagadatta of Kuruksetra fame sat 
on the throne of Kamariipa, Discrepancies are noticeable in the 
enumeration of the successors of Bhagadatta, and we come across the 
following names : Bhagadatta’s son Dharmapala, his son Kamapila, his 
son Prthvipala, and numerous other kings of the Bhagadatta line, ex- 
tending over nineteen generations, each ruler reigning for a period of 
105 to 125 years, Then came a king of another dynasty, named 
Madhava, whose son Laksmipàla invaded Gauda, and died after a reign 
of 74 years, Laksmipala's son Subāhu, Savaüga in some chronicles, de-. 
tained the horse let loose by Raja Vikramaditya in connection with 
- his ASvamedha sacrifice. Vikramaditya invaded Pragjyotispura, and 
rescued his sacrificial horse after vanquishing Subahu, who then re- 
tired to the Himalayas with his wife and children, He was succeeded 
by his minister Sumati, though he had a.son, Subala, who joined 
. his father in his penances. There were 21 kings of the dynasty of 
Madhava. Then a Ksatriya named Jitari, who belonged to the 
Dravida country, occupied the throne of Kāmarūpa and assumed 
the name Dharmapala, and brought to Assam several families of 
Brāhmaņas and Kāyasthas from Gauda and Kanauj  Dharmapala's 
son Satanik, also known as Ratnapāla or Raktasimha, invaded the 
Gauda kingdom, and was succeeded by his son Somapāla. . The 
Ksatriya dynasty founded by Jitāri ruled for eight, according to 
some manuscripts, seventeen generations, the last being Rāmacandra 
or Pratāpasimha, whose son through Candraprabhā, named Šašāņka 
or Arimatta, became ruler of all the four pītkas of Kāmarūpa,—Ratna, 
Kama, Svarna and Saumara. Arimatta constructed a huge rampart, 
which is known as Vaidyargarh up to this day ; he was defeated by 


I The copper-plate grants of the following kings of .Kāmarūpa 
were published in the JASB for 1840, 1894, 1897 and 1898 respec- 
tively :—Vanamāladeva, * Balavarma, Indrapāla, Ratnapala; those of 
Vaidyadeva, Vallabhadeva and Bhāskaravarma in the Epig sie sa 
Indica of 1894, 1898, 1899 and 1914 respectively. 
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the invader Phingua of the royal family of Kamata, who had learned. 
the vulnerable point in the war-methods of Arimatta from the latter’s. 
wife Raktamālā. Phingua murdered Raktamālā, but he himseif was 
killed by Arimatta’s son Raktasimha or Gajatka, who then ascended 
the throne of his father. Gajaūka was succeeded by his son Suka- 
raūka, and the latter by. Mrgāņka. Arimatta’s descendants ruled 
for four generations, for the period of 240 years, from éaka 1160 to 
1400. Mrganka was childless, and he died of consumption as a 
punishment for carrying "on secret liason with a Brāhmaņa woman, 
With Mrgāūka, the long line of Hindu rulers of Assam came to an 
end. Kāmarūpa then became divided into numerous principalities, ` 
governed by the Barabhuyans and others who were gradually subdued 
by the Ahoms. The kingdom was invaded by Hussain Shah, Bad- 
shah of Gauda. Cooch Behar then rose into. prominence under Višva- 
simha in the first half of the sixteenth century.! l 

The above synopsis, which has been based on manuscript chronic-. 
les, without any attempt to divest the narrative of its native crude- 
ness, will convince the reader that a systematic attempt was made 
in old Assam to record at least the traditions, which have been re- 
garded as.a subsidiary source of history, specially when they receive 
corroboration from other authoritative records, such as inscriptions, 
The original narrative of the Buranjis might have been drawn from 
written records which have now been lost, and which may eventually . 
come to light when a more systematic, vigorous and organised attempt 
is made to recover and examine all the manuscripts lying in the. 
archives of Assamese families, ^ Epigraphic records, hitherto dis- 
coverd, tend more to corroborate in substance than to contradict the 
account given above, making ample allowance for the absence of the 

, Critical spirit which is mainly a modern product. At least, it 

has not been proved that any of the facts is of doubtful authenticity 
except from the chronological point of view. 

Inscriptional evidence helps us to trace the following rulers of 





I This account of the early Kāmarūpa rulers is based on two India 
Office manuscripts, transcripts of which are in the library of the 
Kāmarūpa Anusandhāna Samiti, Gauhati. I have also consulted 
Haliram Dhekial Phukan’s (father of Anandaram quoted ante) 
History of Assam in Bengali published in 1829. Phukan appears 
to have drawn his materials from ms. chronicles of ` the: class 
described in this paper, 
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Kāmarūpa: Naraka, Bhagadatta, Vajradatta, interval? Pugyavarman, ` 
Samudravarman, Balavarman I, Kalyāņavarman, Ganapativarman, 
Bhaskaravarman, interval, Susthitavarman alias Mrganka, Supras- 
thitavarman, Bhaskaravarman, interval, Šālastambha, Vigrahastambha, 
Pālakastambha, Vijayastambha, interval ( ?), Sri-Harié, interval, 
Pralambha, Harjjara, Vanamala, Jayamala, Balavarman II, interval, 
Tyagasimha, Brahmapala, Ratnapala, Purandarapala, interval, Tisya- 
deva, Vaidyadeva, The non-recurrence of most of these names in. 
the chronicles may be due to the following reasons : First, the epigra- 
phic texts were composed by learned scholars under the strict super- 
vision of ministers to be finally approved by the monarch, and in : 
consultation with .authentic dynastic records, where laudatory ex- 
aggerations may creep in, as in the case of the Mandasor Inscrption 
of Yašodharman* but never an inaccuracy with regard to the names 
of persons or places, As a reward for his labour the composer’s name 
occasionally goes down to posterity being engraved in the con- 
cluding part of the inscription, like Mahadandanayaka  Harisena 
of the Allahabad Inscription of Samudragupta, The kings are men- 
tioned by their honorific appellations, rather than by their popular 
titles, except on very rare occasions, when the popular name had some 
widespread. significance as in the case of Bhaskaravarman's father 
Susthitavarman, whose alternative name Mrganka also figures in 
the Nidhanpur copper-plate, a title which Hamsavega mentioned 
before Emperor Hargavardhana,* The chronicles of the early period 
mainly written for popular instruction generally inserted the names by 
which the.monarchs were known widely among their subjects. 
Arimatta, who like king Arthur is the central figure of an exten- 
` sive cycle of legends, is never known as Šašānka, which namé 
occurs curicisly in one chronicle only. So we believe some of the 
chronicle kings of Kāmarūpa may be identical with the sovereigns 
of the epigraphic records. Secondly, the inscriptions hitherto dis- 
covered do not help us to trace the missing links; and intervals 
of hundreds .of years, as in the case of Vajradatta and Pusyavarman, 





I According to Yuan Chwang, the dynasty of Bhagadatta had been 
ruling for 3,000 years when he visited Kāmarūpa; so the interval 
between Vajradatta and Pusyavarman may be roughly computed. at 
2,600 years. 

2 Smith's Early History of India, p. 328. 

3 Bana’s Harsa-carita, tr. Cowell and Thomas. 
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remain still unbridged. The chronicle kings might nave reigned in 
these intervals, 

Now let us turn to the epigraphic cotroborations of the . chronicle 
account, In all the inscriptions and Hindu classics, Bhagadatta is 
regarded as the founder of the dynasty of kings, known after his 
name, and known also as the Bhauma or Kaumra dynasty. The 
chronicles give Dharmapala as the name of Bhagadatta’s successor, 
against Vajradatta in the inscriptions, Dharmapāla is a generic 
title, being assumed also by the first Dravidian king of Kāmarūpa, 
Jitāri, Vajradatta might have been known also as Dharmapala, which 
has been used by our traditionalist chronicler, leaving the more ac- 
curate dynastic name Vajradatta to the official composer. 

` Another king of Kamarüpa, Subahu, is said to have intercepted 
the sacrificial horse of Vikramaditya, evidently a powerful ruler of 
„Northern India, As this tradition has a more general interest we will 
scrutinise it somewhat minutely. The géneric character of the name 
Vikramaditya has now been established : beyond question. But who 
was this particular Vikramaditya who vanquished the Kamarüpa king, 
Subahu, the last king of the post-Bhagadatta dynasty? There are 
four recorded conflicts between Kāmarūpa and rulers of Northern India, 

(a) Kāmarūpa was one of the kingdoms whose rulers, Pratyanta- 
arpatis, fulfilled the imperious commands, and obeyed the orders 
of the Indian Napoleon, Samudragupta, as we learn from the Allaha- 
bad Inscription, which however does not give any account of the 
conquest or subjugation of Kamarüpa beyond mere reference to the 
event, It is a well-known fact that the Imperial Guptas favoured ` 
the recrudescence of Hinduism, and that Samudragupta, who has been 
styled Aésvamedha-Parikrama in a coin, restored the Aévamedha 
sacrifice, which was in abeyance perhaps since the time of Pusya- 
mitra. The conqueror performed the ceremony with great splendour, 
and millions of gold and silver coins were distributed among 
Brahmanas, An inscribed stone figure of the horse is now in the 
Lucknow Museum, though the inscription: which was visible before 
is now almost effaced.* ^ Samudragupta's son Candragupta II is 
regarded as one of the Indian Vikramādityas, during whose reign 


1 Bhauma is applied to a ‘ruler of Naraka's race in Ratnapala's 
grant, while Kawnxra is used as the name of the dynasty to which 
Vajradatta belonged in Indrapāla's grant. Vide JASB, 1897, p. 124. 

2 Smith's Early History of India, p. 288. 
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Kālidāsa is supposed to have flourished, "The poet's description ‘of 
Raghu's victory over the Kāmarūpa king,! who was vanquished 
in his own territory by the imperial invader, might be an echo of the 
actual defeat of the ruler of Assam in the hands of the father of the 
poet’s patron, Itis one of the most rational historical mistakes in 
record that our chronicles transferred the title Vikramaditya from son 
to father; and besides, who knows that the Indian Napoleon himself 
was not a Vikramaditya? — 

(4) According to the Mandasor Stone Inscription, Yasodharman 
extended his territories up to the Lohitya. The achievements of 
this ruler as recorded in the inscription have been held as an instance 
| of "panegyric grandiloquence; and: his name is not mentioned in 
any other contemporary document, except a few inscriptions, which 
would be impossible if he had been a Vikramaditya, 

(o) The Aphsad Inscription refers to the victory of Mahāsena- 
gupta of the later Gupta family over Susthitavarman, the fame of 
which heroic deed was heard on the banks of the Lohitya during 
the reign of Mahāsenagupta's grandson Ādityasena, some seventy or 
eighty years after. Discarding the theory that Susthitavarman was 
' a Maukhari king, and taking him to be a Kāmarūpa ruler, father 
of Bhaskaravarman,? we have no additional data to connect the 
Mahasenagupta-Susthitavarman. contest with our chronicler’s Vikra- 
māditya-Subāhu campaign. i 

(4) According to the account of the chronicle, the last king of 
Naraka's line was ousted by Madhava, who had 20 successors, the 
* last being Subahu who was defeated by a Vikramaditya. The copper- 
plate of Ratnapāla (JASB, 1898, p. 114) states that Naraka's dynasty 
was overthrown by Salastambha, a great king of the. Mlecchas. 
Salastambha had 20 successors the last being Tyāgasimha, The 
grant of Vanamāladeva (JASB, 1840) says that Pralambha, father 
of Harjjaravarman,® destroyed his enemies and took action against 
those who were enemies to his ancestors, from Salastambha to Šrī- 
harga. In the inscription of Jayadeva Paracakrakāma, the Lic- 
chavi king of Nepal, Hargadeva is mentioned as father of Rajya- 


I Kaghuvamša, canto 4, vv. 81-85. 

2 The name Susthitavarman does not occur in any Maukhari 
coin or record, 

3 In the rock inscription at Tezpur,of the reign of Harjjaravarman, 
where the Gupta era 510 has been used, corresponding to 828-29 A.C, 
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mati, born of the royal family of Bhagadatta, a compliment which has 
not been paid to her father Hargadeva, probably because Rājyamati's 
relationship with the Bhagadatta family was derived from the female 
line." One thing is clear from this inference, that . Rājyamati's 
mother etc, being of the family of Bhagadatta, Hargadeva must 
be of a non-Bhagadatta family, a conclusion which agrees with the 
evidence of the chronicle account and Vanamāla's grant read with 
that of Ratnapāla. Prof. S. Krsgasvámi Aiyangar surmises that 
Harsadeva of the Nepal Inscription is the same as Šrī-Harsa of 
Vanamāla's grant. The learned historian points to the possibility of 
. Harsadeva of Kāmarūpa and lord of. Gauda, Odra, Kalinga and 
~ Kotala being the Gauda ruler who was defeated by YaSovarman of 
Kanauj, as described in the Prakrt poem Gaudavaho, ie, Gaudavadha 
or slaying of the Bengal ruler. Yasovarman was a jertuble Vikra- 
māditya, being patron of Bhavabhüti and Vākpatirāja, author of the 
Gandavahe, May we not take the Vikramāditya- ene conflict to be 
identical with the Yašovarman-Hargadeva war? : 
. The chronicles have preserved a large mass of folklore which ' 
is still to be found in oral traditions among the people, some 
being associated with many ancient sites and ruins of the Assam 
valley. We hesitate to dismiss the account as untrustworthy, for the 
paucity of data with which they can be verified, and: which may be 
forthcoming when long-continued investigations will place at our 
disposal a larger volume of facts. There are instances where tradition 
has preceded history. I will cite only one instance. An historical ballad 
procured by me from a villager, dealing with the adventure of Badan- 
candra Barphukan, the Ahom Viceroy of Gauhati, who brought over the 
Burmese to Assam in 1817, gives the picture of an Assamese princess, 
Rangili by name, the queen of King Bodowapaya of Ava? Accord- ` 





r The inscription was eae by Dr, Bhagawanlal Indraji, 
in the Ind. Antiguary. vol, ix. The date of the inscrp, corresponds 
to A.C, 758-59. 

2 Forgotten Episodes. in the History of Mediaeval India, JLH. 
Dec. 1926, p.327. The two questions, Ist, whether Susthitavar- ` 
man of the Aphsad Inscription was king of Kāmarūpa ; 2nd, whether 
Harsadeva is of non-Bhagadatta origin, discussed in S, K. Bhuyan's 
*Copper-plate and Stone Inscriptions of Old Assam", 

3 Barphukanar Git, ed, by S. K, Bhuyan, reviewed in JRAS, 
1925, pp. 763-768, 
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ing to the ballad, Rangili was responsible for securing for Badancandra ` 
the good graces of the Burmese monarch, who lent the supplicant a 
strong Burmese detachment with-which he returned to Assam. This 
episode was never before known, not being mentioned in any history 
published up to date, Subsequent investigations proved that Rangili's 
intercession was an historical fact, which received further corrobora- 
tion from the Diary of Capt. Hiram Cox, the British Resident at 
Ava.! 

With regard to these chronicles, the duty of the future investigator 
will be to extricate the historical substance from the large mass of 
narratives of a traditional character. Whatever might be their value, 
they at least help us to sketch the outline of the ancient history of 
Kamarüpa provisionally, and not'entirely in an unconnected form. 

2. Chronicles of the Ahom Rulers, 1228-1838, Our claim 
_that Assam is an exception to the complaint made by Western 
scholars regarding the paucity of historical literature among the 
Hindus is based upon chronicles dealing with the events of the 
Ahom period. The Ahoms were a member of the great Shan race, 
to which the peoples of Burma aud Siam also belong. The Siamese 
and the Burmese have maintained voluminous chronicles of their 
countries, known as P’ongsawadans and Azawins respectively, which 
„show their historical instincts, though not critical according to our 
* modern conception, The introduction of historiography into Assam 
by the Ahoms was one of the greatest cultural contributions which 
taey made to.their land of adoption. At the same time, there.is room 
for doubt that the contact of Assam with Kaémtr, the only other 
Hindu country which can boast of any historical literature, through 
king Meghavahana, the consort of the Kāmarūpa princess Amrta- 
prabhā,* and through the invasion of Muktāpīda Lalitāditya, might 
also be responsible for the historical predilections of the Assamese 
people. The question has'not yet been finally settled. 

Whatever may be the contributory factors, Assam possesses a 
voluminous mass of chronicles. They are known as Buvanjis, which 
is an Ahom word, literally meaning ‘a store that teaches the ignorant,’ ` 
They were compiled under the supervision of government officials, and 
the chroniclers were given free access to all the necessary state papers, 





I Rangili, by Benudhar Sarma, published in Bah, vol xv, 


P. 492. 
2 Réajatarangini, tr. A, Stein, Book II, vv, 147- 150; III, vv, o-to. 
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including despatches from local administrators and commanders en- 
gaged in civil.and military operations, diplomatic correspondence, court 
minutes. recorded day to day, as well as proceedings of important 
judicial trials, Attached to the secretariat there was an army of 
‘scribes under an officer called Lithakar Barua or superintendent of 
the department of writers. Buranjis were also compiled by the nobles 
under their. immediate supervision or by themseles, Copies of chro- 
nicles were taken by persons who wanted to preserve in their archives 
a representative collection of puthis or manuscripts. The result was 
. that every family of distinction managed to have a Buranji in its pos- 
session. . : 

A knowledge of history was an indispendable factor in the cultural 
‘equipment of an Assamese gentleman. It was a part of the training 
_ imparted to the children of princes and nobles. A few pages of a 
Buranji were recited in royal marriages, It was even believed that 
the future could be ascertained by consulting hand-written chronicles. 
All this tended to convert the secular Buranjis-into religious scriptures. 
‘In ac 1803, an Ahom officer named Srinath Duara Barbarua had a 
history compiled of the kings of Tungkhungiya dynasty, who reigned : 
from 1682 to the termination of Ahom rule. The preamble to this . 
chronicle testifies to the esoteric veneration with which Buranjis were 
looked upon in old Assam: 

“Salutation to Srikrsna ! Salutation to Ganefa! Salutation to 
Parvati! This is the Buranji compiled in Seka 1725 under the orders 
of the Duara Barbarua, Keep it secretly. Do not give it to your 
son if yon have no confidence in him, Pandits have prohibited the 
betrayal of princes, and if trust is violated it amounts to an insult 
shown to one's mother. So keep it confidential; more specially 
it is an unfathomable Sastva; who ever finds its end? Even great 
sages become victims of mistakes; so Pandits should not at random 
find fault with this book, for if one is bent upon detēcting blemishes 
he will find many. This is the chronicle of the Swargadeos or kings 
of the Tungkhungiya dynasty, This history was written on Thursday, 
the twenty-second of Phālgun, on the Paícazi Tithi”? 

The chronicles are mutually corroborative and supplementary, 


I The subject of Assamese historiography has been discussed 
in S. K. Bhuyan's Akomar Din, pp. 89-92, 

2 This chronicle is being translated into English by S. K. Bhuyan 
for the Assam Government. 
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Inaccuracies and mis-statements .are rare except those arising from: 
scribal ignorance or idiosyncrasy. The portions relating to the con- 
flicts with the Muhammadans are materially corroborated in the corres- 
ponding Persian chronicles.! Facts are: mentioned accurately to the 
hour and the minute, We cite two instances from a manuscript chro- 
nicle, part of which was published in the first Assamese magazine, 
Arunodoi in 1852; 

(i) *On Saturday, the 13th of Šrāvan, in the year 1565 Saka, on 
the sixth daņda at night, the queen said to the brother cf the king— 
«It is your son who killed my son, I will slay him in turn, So. bring 
him out. | 

(ii) “Not being able to. dispu the request of the Dangarias 
(e, the three ministers). the Baruas and the other officers, the 
Kuonria prince ascended the throne on the morning of.Saturday the - 
13th of Bhādra, Saka 1560” 

In the process of conserving the deeds of the people with a re- 
markable realism, the Buranjis have become endowed with human . 
interest, instead of being dry-as-dust chronicles of court-events, 
We shall quote an example from a voluminous chronicle of the reign 
of Laksmi Simha, 1769-1780. A wordly-minded "Vaispavite Ahom 
noble, being importuned to accept initiatory mantras from a Sákta 
Gosain or religious head, replied as follows: SEES : 

“I am the son of an Ahorn, what mantras have we got ? -We are 
all bewildered by the bait of worldliness. If we take mantras and sit. 
down for a moment to utter them, the children will cry, the women: 
folk of the house will break the silence of the atmosphere by their 
gossips, our retainers and tenants will give out a vociferous howl, 
commands will come from the king to proceed to his presence at 
once, So, how will one: bring his mantras to perfection? So we, 
the sons of the Ahoms, have all agreed to cherish the religion as 
propounded in the Bhagavat. So, why should we be offered the 
mantras ?” | 

Fatriotic utterances are not rare in these chronicles. The Moa- 
maras, a Vaisnava sect, were once insulted by a Sakta sovereign, 
Queen Ehulgayeey consort regnant of Siva Simha (1714-44. They 


« 
go 


1 Some instances of the confirmation of Assamese accounts by Per- 
sian chronicles were mentioned in S. K. Bhuyan’s Mirjumla and Ram 
Singha in Beas published i in the “Journal of Indian History” , Dec, 
1926, i 
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marshalled their forces and raised the standard of revolt, and thereby 
caused a civil war in the country which had a very disastrous con- 
sequence, | Laksmi Simha fled from the capital and took shelter 
in an old fortress with his ministers and dependants. The nobles 
offered him two alternatives, one to surrender to. the rebels and 
the other to proceed to Lower Assam with a view to collect an army 
to oust the insurgents. The Chief Executive Officer, Kirticandra 
Barbarua championed the second proposal, and said: 

“The duty of a Ksatriya is to fight as long as there is life in his 
body. If victorious he enjoys the powers and blessings of sover- 
eignty ; if dead he goes to heaven. If he desists from fighting he 
earns disgrace in a life hereafter, while in this world he has to lead 
a life of subservience to others, As he has perpetually to carry 
out the commands of others, he becoines subjected to fright, humilia- 
tion and pain. He has to live in eternal solicitation of death, 
This is certainly a dire distress, When a king becomes subjected to 
the monarch of another country, diplomatic ‘measures should be 
adopted so that the conqueror may return to his own kingdom, On 
his retirement the subdued prince should remain in preparedness 
with his army ; and when opportunities present themselves for action 
he should act promptly and reinstate himself in his lost suzerain power 
«The wicked have never consistently maintained their vows of 
friendship with the pious, The wicked have no forgiveness and piety. 

. So none of the king's adherents wil! be spared by the rebels, If 
nothing untoward happens to His Majesty, he will at least have some 
mentalanxiety and displeasure; his nobles and followers also will 
share the same; it will then be impossible for the king to collect 
adherents like ourselves, A person acquires a petty job by parting 
with large sums of money and other articles; still he is reluctant to 
‘give it up. If anybody asserts that the Moamaras will retire to the 
forest after attaining the position of a Rija-cakravartin, Your Majes- 
ty should by no means believe in such words,”? 

The warning of the Barbarua was ignored, with the result that 
the rebels seized the persons of the king and his nobles, and ran the 
government in their name for some time, iirticandra was pressed to 
death under two wooden cylinders; and the country became plunged 
in anarchy and confusion, 


| I See Am Assamese Nur Jahan by S.K. Bhuyan, reviewed in 
JRAS, July, 1927. 
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Let us quote a patriotic speech uttered under more favourable 
circumstances. The western limit of the ancient Kāmarūpa was ex- 
tended up to the river. Karatoya. In course of time Kāmarūpa 
became much reduced in size. In the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
cury, the Ahoms chased the invader Turbak as far as the Karatoya, 
but for diplormatic reasons the boundary was pushed further east, 
and rested on the river Mānaha, opposite Goalpára. The greatest 
of the Ahom rulers, Rudra Simha, 1696-1714, cherished the ambition 
of restoring the limits of the once extensive kingdom of Kāmarūpa, 
and made colossal preparations for the same enterprise. We shall 
quote an extract from the proceedings of the war-council, convened 
specially to discuss the scheme, as we have got them recorded in a 
manuscript chronicle : 

"Darpatra Gohain's speech: The territories bordering on the Kara- 
toya are ours. The enemies have got possession of them only on 
account of our indifference and inaction. The duty of a king is to 
destroy the enemy, and to recover lost possessions with a view to 
preserve the ancient boundaries of his kingdom. We have a large 
fleet (Nawarra) and naval soldiers, and abundance of war-materials, 
ff the king orders, the enemy will be crushed and destroyed. 

“The Buragohain then added :—The king’s proposal is reasonable, 
and what the Barpatra Gohain says is equally reasonable, Tbe an- 
cestors of our king had, by virtue of their prowess and courage, crossed 
the boundaries of Rafgamati, and washed their swords at the Kara- 
toyā-Gaūgā. They found it inconvenient to fix the boundaries of 
Assam at the Karatoya, so they made the river Manas the western 
limit cf Assam, and established a garrison at Gauhati, In the reign 
of Jayadhvaja Simha, there was an abundance of provisions and men, 
and still he earned the name of the Deserting-King' Arms and 
ammunitions, materials and supplies are torpid and impotent; the 
followers and subordinates of the king are symbols of life and anima- 
tion, they alone can infuse into the immobile war-provisions a dy- 
namic force,"* 

The Ahom conception of sovereignty is nowhere better illustrated 


I Jayadhvaja Simha was the king of Assam during whose reign 
the country was overrun by the Moguls under Mirjumla. The king 
left the capital and took shelter,in the hills of Namrup. 

2 This extract was embodied in S. K. Bhuyan's Mir femla and 
Ram Singha in Assam, published iu J.I.H,, 1926, pp. 372-3: 
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than in the speech made by Sonai Buragohain, the Prime minister, 
at the coronation of Pramatta Simha, 1744-51: 

“The Barphukan led the new king by the hand to the throne, and 
said :—‘The king’s brother has now become the king, All people, 
assembled here including the Baruas and the Phukans should now 
bow down before the newly anointed king” Then the-assembly knelt 
before the king and paid their homage to him. l ; 

“The Buragohain then turned to the king and said,—"The Al- 
mighty God has conferred upon you the exalted office.of a king, The 
affording of shelter to the pious, the punishment of the wicked, and 
vigilant investigation into the happinėss and misery of your subjects, 
have now become your sole duty. Just as one sheltered by à huge tree 
becomes free from heat and rain, so during the kingship of your 
elder brother Your Majesty was not affected by the piety or sin of 
your subjects. From today ‘God will hold you responsible for the 
virtue and wickedness of the creatures under your sway. Your Majes- 
ty, will have to discriminate between actions which are good and those 
which produce evil." : 

The chronicles contain many accounts which are valuable to histo- 
rians of Assam-Muhammadau conflicts of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. : Some of them are interspersed with copies of dip- 
lomatic letters that were exchanged between the Ahom and Mughal 
courts. Mir Jumla wrote to Aurangzeb: s 

From Dacca.—''Assam has occupied Kāmarūpa, and is contemplat- 
iug to invade us. My scheme of subduing the country of the Maghs 
cannot be completed within a short time, So in the meantime I 
propose to invade Cooch Behar and Assam. I am awaiting the-orders 
of the Emperor" Aurangzeb replied as follows,—“I want you to 
invade Cooch Behar and Assam and to consolidate our supremacy 
there,” P 
I shall now reproduce an extract illustrating the diplomatic nego- 
tiations between the Mughal General Rama Simha and the Ahom com- 
mander Lacit Barphukan, According to the treaty concluded bet- 
ween Allah Yer Khan and Momai Tamuli Barbarua during the reign 
of Emperor Snah Jahan, Gauhati belonged to the Mughals, But 
aiter the departure of Mir Jumla, Gauhati was wrested back by the 
Ahoms, Rama Simba sent a message to Lacit to the following 
effect: la 3 
“The Phukan should remember the old treaty and give us back the 
fort of Gauhati, Then only the cows and the Brahmanas will be saved. 


= 
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I am the son of Raja Mukunda (Man Simha) and the Phukan is 
an exalted personage being the son of the Barbarua. If he has no 
war-provisions, let him write to me, and I will furnish him with the 
necessary materials; Anyhow our brother Phukan should. give us 
a fight at least for an hour.” 

Having received the above message Lacit Phukan sent the follow- 
ing reply through the Mughal messenger Firuz Khan: 

"Well Firuz Khan, tell my friend the Raja of Amber, that though 
he cites the authority of the treaty between Allah Yar Khan and 
my father the Barbarua, yet Gauhati and Kamariipa do not belong 
to the Mughals, We have taken possession of the place by turning 
out the Koches. It was through mere chance that it fell into the 
hands of the Mughals for a few seasons. Now God has given it back 
tous, When He pleases to give it to our brother-sovereign (Bhai- 
raja) he will then get Gauhati, otherwise not. To his request for 
a fight for one hour, I would like to say that we are prepared to fight 
as long as there is life in our body. He has besides expressed his 
willingness to give us war-materials ; he has come over long distance 
undergoing fatigue in his journey,and the provisions may be inadequate 
for his own purposes, Our Heavenly King has nothing unavailable 
for.him. If the Rajput Raja has fallen short of articles, let him ask 
‘me and I will try to oblige him." 

The engagements which ensued between the Mughals and Ahoms 
..did not prove advantageous to the invaders, The battle of Saraighat 
witnessed the crushing defeat of the Mughal forces, Lacit Phukan, 
though in high fever, personally conducted the operations, and Ram 
Simha could not but give vent to his admiration for the manner in 
which the war was conducted.! 

The above extracts translated literally from manuscript chronicles 
will convey some idea. of the nature of their contents. They are 
written in Assamese prose of a very racy character, though Buranjis | 
written ‘in the now practically obsolete Ahom language are also met ` 
with here and there, The Vaisnava literature of Assam is artistic in its 
style and subject-matter, but it does not throw much light on the 
actual life of the people except in an indirect manner. The Buranjis 
have enshrined the sorrows and sufferings of the people, which, when 
‘widely read, will be a revelation. There are amorous intrigues and 
courtly romances, idylls of pastoral life, outbursts of patriotism and 


1 Vide /..,, 1926, pp. 373-4. 
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valour, critical analysis of complex political situations and epic des- 
criptions of war and triumph. We only wish that our fellow-workers 
in and outside Assam had known more of these Buranjis, of which, 
not only the Assamese but all people of Hindustan may rightly feel 
proud, 

Recently a list of the Buranjis was made, and their number came to 
one hundred and fifty. Besides, there are many more in the possession 
of the ancient families, Many Buranjis have been destroyed by fire and 
water, Kirticandra, the chief executive officer of Raje$vara Simha, 
1751-69, destroyed a large number suspected as having reference to his 
obscure descent. The civil war of the Moamaras as well as the 
depredations of the Burmese devastated the country, and people left 
their homes and took shelter in forests or remote unaffected areas. 
This dislocation was responsible for the loss of many manuscripts 
` and relics including chronicles, The numerous Buranjis which have 
survived these disasters only point to the very extensive scale on 
which they were used in the country. ; 

3. Chronicles of Countries outside Assam.~-The historical instinct 
of the Assamese people led them to take interest in the events of 
countries other than their own. So we have in Assam many chro- 
nicles throwing light on the history of neighbouring and remote 
countries, A chronicle of Burdwan was recovered some years ago 
and exhibited in a literary conference wherefrom it disappeared 
mysteriously. 

By far the most noteworthy chronicles of this class are the Assam- 
ese histories of the Delhi Sultanate, dealing with the reigns of the 
greater Timurids, and their predecessors. They are commonly 
known as Padshah-Buranjis, and of them I have seen two and heard 
of two others, One of them is a manuscript in the possession of Lady 
Buckingham, the widow of Sir James Buckingham, some time Super- 
intendent of the Amguri Tea Estates in Upper Assam, of which a trans- 
cript was prepared by Mr. B. Sarma some years ago for the Kāmarūpa 
Anusandhana Samiti, Gauhati; and the other was found by me in 
1925 in the godown of the Gauhati branch of the American Baptist 
Mission, along with other chronicles of the A hom reign.? 

For historians of Muhammadan India the Padsheh-Buranjis pre- 


1 This subject has been elaborately dealt with in S. K, Bhuyan’s 
History of Rüje&var Singha, Bā hi, vols, 15 and 16, 
2 Fora very detailed examination of the Padshah-Buranjis, see 
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sent an unexplored field of materials. They were mainly compiled 
in the seventeenth century when Assam was invaded by the Mughals 
more frequently than before, their. primary object being to acquaint 
the Assamese with the history and manners of the invaders, an in- 
timate knowledge of which was an essential factor in encountering 
the enemy with success. The authors took as their materials the 
reports of reliable witnesses as well as written records, There is 
only one date mentioned, and the chronology is maintained by re- 
ference to the reigns of successive sovereigns which have no fear of 
being confused or misunderstood. One of the reporters whose testi- 
mony is embodied by the chronicler was Muhammad Ali of the terri- 
tory of Siliman Padshah of Farranga-Bundar.* He was a great schol- 
„ar, being highly proficient in Arabic and Persian Joghats or voca- 
bularies. He was a tutor to the children of Nawab Mansur Khan, who 
was Fauzadar of Gauhati'from 1678 to 1682. Another reporter was 
Paramananda Vairāgī of Gokulpur in Brindaban, who exercised almost 
a supernatural influence upon the Assamese king Udayāditya, 1670- 
73, during whose reign the Rajput General Rima Simha invaded 
Assam, The author refers to some chronicles of the reign of Shah 
Jahan in the.chapter devoted to that Emperor. 

The. language of the book is Assamese, but unlike other Buranjis, 
there is a large admixture of words of Arabic and Persian origin, 
which have been all used in their appropriate context, such as, 
zabah, gor, khuda, nikah, tamam, vilayat, haramzada, - haramkhor, 
takhth, fatiha doa-sapasi, takid, muzra, baghal, dakhil, padshah-hazrat, 
behaya, amal, inam, loghat, zakar, waginavis, khan-khana, sipar- 
salah, amir-ul omrao, mansabdar, darbar, wazir, qazi, dewan, nazur- 
navis, panchhazart, dewankhas, amkhas, farman, sirpao, etc. 

The chronicle shows a wonderful knowledge,’ on the part of the 
author, of the traditions and customs of the Muhammadan world, 
which tempts us to think that he was either a Muhammadan scholar 
or a Hindu ambassador who visited Mughal courts in connection with 
the numerous embassies and diplomatic missions. 


S. K, Bhuyan’s Mew Lights on Mughal India from Assamese Sources, 
published in the /slamzic Culture, Hyderabad, July 1928 to July 1929. 

1 The chronicle gives a detailed account of Secunderabad, and 
its conquest by Siliman Padshah of'Farranga-Bundar, who can be 
identified with Manucci's Siliman Khan, Governor of Porto Novo, 
Vide Irvine's edition of Storia do Mogor, vol. III, p. 370. 


LH.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1929 II 
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The Padshah-Buranjis deal with the establishment of Muham- 
madan supremacy in India after the defeat of Pithor Raja. The con- 
queror introduces reforms into the system of administration, though 
he leaves social problems alone. The army is properly organised 
on the sxansačdari system, During the reign of his successors 
Timur Lane invaded the country, he having risen to power through 
the mediation of a faquir. The chronicle gives a picturesque account 
of Timurs lifo as a shepherd in Central Asia. Not much is 
written about Babar. Humayun’s throne is usurped by Sher Khan, 
afterwards Sher Shah. The Emperor flees to Persia, where the 
Sultan of that country takes the fugitive into his confidence after 
a series of trials which are fully described. The magnanimous Sher 
Shah retains the ex-Emperor’s wife, Hamida Banu Begam or Miriam- 
Makkani, and Prince Akbar in their accustomed splendour, Humayun 
fails to regain his throne even with the help of Persian soldiers. Sher 
Shah invites Humayun to reoccupy his lost throne at Delhi, while he 
himself retires to Agra. The details of Akbar’s reign are omitted. 
Jahangir conquers Secunderabad after long efforts. Its forts are im- 
pregnable, being surrounded by a moat as wide as a river where 
monstrous crocodiles and sea-horses were -let loose which devoured 
the imperial soldiers. Shah Jahan interviews Prithive Shah of Kan- 
dour, whose country was one of the most prosperous kingdoms 
of India. The Emperor peacefully distributes power among his 
four sons, but they subvert the arrangement in no time, Mumtaz 
Mahal, afraid of the inevitable sight of a fratricidal conflict among 
her spirited sons, dies by self-immolation. Aurangzeb slays Dara and 
Murad and ascends the throne. His chief helper in his ambitious 
design was Mir Jumla who had given the prince 18 crores of rupees, 
Mir Jum!a, son of Mirza Hazru, exasperates his master, the Sultan 
of Golkunda, The Nawab flees from the Deccan and joins Aurang- 
zeb. On the latter's ascension to the throne of Delhi, the Nawab 
is deputed with the Emperor’s son to pursue Sultan Shuja, The 
prince accompanying Mir Jumla deserts his rank, and joins Shuja 
whose daughter he marries. Mir Jumla then marches against Cooch 
Behar and Assatn without express orders from the Emperor, as he 
thinks that the Arakan campaign could not be undertaken im- 
mediately, and his army would be better employed in the meantime, 
in an expedition against Assam whose ruisr had encroached upon 
Mughal territory and. re-occupied Gauhati, The Emperor ratifies the 
action of the Nawab, The general compels the Assam Raja to enter 
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into a treaty favourable to the invaders, and returns with. large 
treasures and a princess for his Imperial Master but he dies on his 
way. His son Masudami Khan (Md. Amin Khan) appears before the 
Emperor who expresses sincere regret at the death of such a 
great general. The account of Mir Jumla is vivified by human touch- 
es. As commanded by Aurangzeb he interviews the Emperor's 
maternal uncle, Shaista Khan, Governor of Bengal In the interview 
Mir Jumla is discourteously treated by Shaista Khan, being given 
presents worthy of a panch-hazari Nawab, Mir Jumla came home 
broken-hearted and said to his confidants,—‘The reputation which 
I have acquired during these seventy years of my life has all been 
smashed in the hands of Shaista Khan." Later on when Mir Jumla 
was taken to task for the desertion of the prince to the camp of Shuja, 
the Nawab replied to the Empsror,—“I would like to inform His 
Imperial Majesty, that if I, Mir Jumla, only shake the sleeves of my 
cloak, dozens of such Padshah-jadas will come out instantly"! 
Prominence has been given to Mir Jumla by the chronicler because he 
was the most outstanding figure in the Assam-Mughal relations of 
those days. 

A chapter is devoted to the Nawabs of Dacca, Man Singha, Mushaf 
Khan, Burhan Khan Koka, Islam Khan, Ajam Khan, Sultan Shuja, 
Shaista Khan, Fede Khan Koka, and the Prince Azamtara, the son 
of the Emperor. The last of them neglects the duties of government, 
spending most of his time in sports. He loses the jewel of his head 
which is most ominous. The Sultan attempts to gag the waginavis 
but fails. The Prince deputes Mansur Khan tc wrest Gauhati from 
its treacherous viceroy Laluk Barphukan. 

The careers of the three Rajas, Man Singha or Mandhata, Mirza 
Jaya Simha and Rima Simha of Amber are described in full. 
Man Singha fights most of the battles of Akbar and Jahangir, which 
were directed against refractory Hindu rulers, He sees through the 
motive which goads his Imperial masters to keep him always engaged 
in war, Jaya Simha subjugates Eastern India after a long struggle. 
The Raja of Cooch Behar agrees to pay a tribute of one lakh of rupees 
to the Emperor during the Naoroz celebrations, which afford an 
opportunity to the chronicler to paint the gaiety and splendour of 
the occasion, Jaya Simha’s ultimatums to refractory princes were 
worded as follows : 

“Have you heard of the prowess of Emperor Shah Jahan? Have 
you also heard the rattling of my invincible sword as well as that 
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of Mandhata? If you have, then come promptly and seek our friend- 
ship or otherwise be prepared for war. 

' After a protracted campaign where Muhammadan generals could 
not achieve much success, the Rajput prince was deputed against Kan- 
darpa Simha, the Raja of Sewa, The royal hero attended the Mughal 
court, and gave the following reply to Aurangzeb’s proposal for 
submission: “I cannot deviate from my.determination to shake off 
your vassalage, nor can I accept your proposal even on pain of 
death”! Rama Simha, the host of the undaunted chief, came to 
the latter’s rescue, A son was born to Rama Simha; on that occa- 
sion he used to send out presents in big boxes of copper and brass. 
He released Sewa Raja, put him in a box and sent him back to his 
kingdom. Rama Simha did the same with the Sikh Guru, Teg Bahadur, 
for whom the former was a surety. The Emperor said to himself— 
“Rama Simha's actions have become intolerable. But I cantiot take 
any drastic measure against him remembering what his forefathers 
have done for our Empire. There is also the fear that if Rima Simha 
is punished, he may organise a Rajput clique which will be disastrous 
to us.” The Emperor deputed Rama Simha to Assam to die in the 
midst of its poisonous waters, noxious airs and forest-covered hills. 
The Rajput prince is received very cordially at Dacca by Shaista 
Khan, an intimate friend of Mirza Raja Jaya Simha, 

Besides the narrative details we have specifications of distances 
from Delhi and Agra to important places in Mughal India; the names 
of the Rajput-Marhatta chiefs who formed a ‘confederacy under Jaya 
Simha Ii or Sewai Jaya Simha of Amber, including Mulahar Rao 
Holkar, with their quota of soldiers, camels, horses and elephants, 
and the letters that passed between Jahangir and the rebellious prince 
Khurram, between Shah Jahan and the Adil-Shahi Sultan of Bijapur, 
including the famous Jetter on the receipt of which the Bijapur cap- 
tains cried words of defiance ending in the despatch of a haughty 
reply to the Emperor.? 

Writing on Muhammadan history in a remote corner of India, 


1 The chronicler has evidently combined here the story of Rajah | 
Karan Bhurtiyah of Bikaner, and Sivaji, against both of whom Aurang- 
zeb deputed Jaya Simha. Raja -Karan was himself sent against 
Šivājī. See Irvine's Manucci, vol. IT, pp. 22-23. E: 

.2 J.N, Sarkar, Aurangzeb, vol, I, p. 256, 
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our chronicler has committed mistakes here and there. Jalal 
Hussain is mentioned as the ruler of India during whose time 
Timur invaded [ndia. We all know it was Muhammad Tughlak. 
This mistake is due to the confusion with Jalal-ud-din Muhammad, 
the Keiani prince of Sistan whose army was routed by Timur, during 
which engagement the conqueror received a wound in his foot which 
was permanently crippled, and for which he was called Timur-langa or 
Timur the Lame,' Humayun is described as having lost his throne, 
being ousted by Sher Khan,a slave of a Nawab. Before occupying 
the throne Sher Khan had to fight several battles with the Emperor, 
but he could not succeed till an old woman taught him the proper 
method of attack from the analogy of a dish which must be eaten 
from the sides and not from the middle. We read in Manucci,— 
“The old woman laughed heartily, and at the same time taught him 
(Timur Zucegzite) a good lesson; saying, ‘You are like Taimur-i-lang, 
who did not know how to take this counry, for he came right into 
the middle of it, and had to go out again defeated, If he had begun 
by attacking the confines, he could in time have made himself master 
of the whole,” ? : 

I feel very strongly that if workers in the field of Muhammadan 
history had access to the virgin materials embodied in the Assamese 
Padshah-Buranjis, they could much appreciate" them, They were 
written from a detached quarter with the help of materials which 
may be now lost. The testimony of reporters like Muhammad 
Ali and Gakulpuri would have been recorded in the pages of histori- 
ans like Minhaj-i-Siraj Jurjani, Muhammad Qasim Ferishtah and 
Muhammad Amin bin Abu’l Hasan Qazwini, where frequent references 
are made to the report of reliable witnesses. 

Corclusion.—But Assam suffers by being Said) reticent about 
her past achievements. She is not vocal, and there is not that at- 
mosphere here which leads to cultural intercourse with other coun- 
tries. The antiquity of Assamese prose literature was unheard of 
even in Bengal till 1919, when Sir P, C. Roy, after returning from a 
tour in Assam introduced the fact to his countrymen. Who ever heard 
of the martyred Princess Jayamatī before it was broadcast through- 
out the length of India from the pavilion at Pandavanagar in Dec, 
1926? Kāmarūpa played animportant part in the history of Nor- 





I Sykes, Persia, vol, 11. 
2 Irvine’s ed, of Manucci's Storia do Mogor, vol, 1, p. 100, 
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thern India, The Emperor Harsavardhana was proud of the friend- 
ship of Kumara Bhaskaravarman. According to Yuan-Chwang the 
Kumara king was himself a man of learning. The colleges of Kāma- 
rüpa attracted students from all quarters. A special school of Sys 
had devoloped here fostered“by the penetrating genius of Kāmarūpa 
Brāhmaņas, The Tantras are said to have originated here as a 
result of the reconciliation between the demands of the illiterate tribes 
and the gentle concessions of their Brahmanical neighbours, Assam 
was one of the few provinces in India which could successfully 
stem the tide of Mughal invasion, All this is not a mere matter of 
chance, There was as its strong foundation a culture which permeated 
the life of the people and which raised the average man to a superior 
level endowed with a consciousness of patriotism which would never - 
desert him even under the severest temptations, But the glories 
of Kāmarūpa remain buried because no vigorous investigations 
have been launched here to discover the treasures and reveal them to 
the rest of India which may as well be proud of the same. 

The fact that the Hindus of Kāmarūpa possess a systematic re- 
cord of events, which is historical in the true sense of the word, will 
be of the greatest interest to Indian scholars. It may not be com- 
parative and critical, but it states the bare truth without any em- 
bellishment or attempt to hide it. Foul deeds as well as good ones are 
recorded in all their particulars. Neither the king nor his nobles 
are spared if they ever perpetraed a wicked deed. A family history 
written under its auspices is likely to be marked by undue colouring, 
but contemporary chronicles written in impartial and neutral quarters 
will help us to test the veracity of the former, Systematic attempts 
should have been made to publish Buranjis, but hitherto only one 
Buranji has been published through the efforts of the Kāmarūpa 
Anusandhāna Samiti, Gauhati.' 

SunYYA KUMAR BHUYAN 


a 


I It may be mentioned that the Department of Historical and 
Antiquarian Studies, recently established by the Assam Government, 
with Mr. A. H. W. Bentinck, LCS, M.A, (Oxon), CLE. as Honorary - 
Provincial Director and Mr, J. P. Mills, LCS, M.A. (Oxon) and Prof, 
S. K, Bhuyan M.A, B.L. as Honorary Assistant Directors, is publishing 
a number of old Assamese Buranjis, edited in the most up-to-date 
ashion, 


The Scope and Development of the Hindu Ganita 


Modern Classification of the Gaņita: Bhàskaza 


The Gaņita means the “Science of Calculation", According to 
the celebrated Hindu astronomer and mathematician Bhāskarācārya 
(born 1114 A. C.) ithas two main branches: Pétiganita (or “The 
Science of Calculation of the Board”) and Bījagaņēta (or “The Science 
of Calculation with Elements”). They are also respectively called 
Vyakta-gaņita (“The Science of Calculation with Knowns") and 
Avyakta-ganita (The Science of Calculation with Unknowns”), The 
latter corresponds to modern algebra and the former includes arithmetic 
‘and geometry (with mensuration). 


Ancient Classtfication 


The term ganzfaas the name ofa science is a very ancient one. 
It occurs copiously in the Vedic literature. The Vedāūga Jyotisa 
(c. 12CO B. C.) gives it the ‘highest. place of honour amongst all the 
sciences which form the Vedērīga (or “Member of the Veda”), “As are 
the crests on the heads of peacocks, as the gems on the hoods of 
snakes, so is the ganita at the top of the sciences known as Vedanga,”? 
There are altogether six Vedāūgas, namely, (1) šigā ("the science of 
proper articalation and pronunciation"), (2) chandas ("the science of 
prosody”), (3) vyākaraņa ("grammar"), (4) nirukta (“etymological 
explanation of difficult Vedic words”), (5) 7yotzsa (“astronomy”) and 
(6) kalpa (“ritual or ceremonial") Ganita was then same as jyotisa 
and 7yotīga has been defined as “the science of calculation of the time" 
(Fala-vijna&üstra)? The sacrifice was the prime religious avocation 
of the Vedic Hindus, The culture of astronomy was chiefly needed to 
fix the proper time for the sacrifice. The Kalpa-stitva contains, 
besides other matters of ritual, the rules for the proper construction 
of sacrificial altars, It was perhaps in this connection that the 





1 Vedāūga Jyottsa, 4: 
aot frat agarat serat dt Wut 1 
etant wf fe freut n 
2 bid. 3. i 
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study of problems of geometry, as also arithmetic and algebra, 
began in ancient India. Geometry was then, indeed, the science: 
of altar-construction. The Su/va-sūtra (literally, “The Rules of 
the Cord" meaning no doubt "the measuring tape") which embodies 
the knowledge of geometry that the Vedic Hindus had, form 
a part of the Kalpa-stitva, We thus find that in Vedic India, 
astronomy on the one hand, and geometry on the other were being 
cultivated under different circumstances, by different classes of priests 
having different duties apportioned to them.  Arithmetic (including 
algebra) of course formed necessary adjunct of each; Hence the 
science of the ganz/a in its early stage included astronomy, arithmetic 
and algebra, but not geometry. It is not.improbable that rudiments 
of geometry, at least so much of it as was indispensable for astrono- 
mical purposes, were included in the ganze. It is not unusual, especially 
in olden days, to find an element of repetition, oftentimes a lack of 
proper co-ordination amongst the sciences developing under different 
circumstances and having different immediate objects before them. How- 
ever, in those days the ganzfa seems to have been classified into two 
branches, astronomy and arithmetic (including algebra, probably also 
elementary geometry). In a detailed list of the sciences enumerated in 
the Chandogya Upanisad, the former has been specified, very appro- 
priately, as xaksatra-vidya (“The Science of Knowledge of the Stars") 
and the latter branch as rāss-vidyā ("The Science of Knowledge of the 
Numbers”). ln the Jaina canonical literature, we have the names fyožzga 
and samkhyāna (“the Science of Numbers”) or ganita and they have 
always been called Brahkmana-sastra* 


Value and Importance of Ganita 


{t is ordinarily said that in ancient India no science did ever 
attain an independent existence and was cultivated for its own sake, 
Whatever of any science is found in Vedic India, is supposed to have 
originated and grown as the handmaid of the one or the other of the 
six “members of the Veda”, and consequently with the primary object 
of helping the Vedic rituals, It is also supposed sometimes that any 
further culture of a science was somewhat discouraged by the Vedic 
Hindus in suspicion that they might prove hindrance to their great 
quest of the knowledge of the supreme by diverting the mind to 


I Chündogya Upanisad, vii, 1, 2, 4. 
2 For instance see Bhagavatī-sītva, sūtra 90; Kalpa-sūtra, sütra 11, 
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other external channels. That is not indeed a correct view on the 
whole, It is perhaps true in the earlier Vedic age that sciences grew 
as help to religion. But it is generally found that the interest of 
the people in a particular branch of knowledge, in all climes and times, 
has always been aroused and guided by specific reasons, Religion 
being the most prime avocation of the earlier Vedic Hindus, it is not 
unnatural that the culture of other branches of knowledge grew as help 
to it and was kept subsidiary. But there is evidence to show 
that in course of time all the sciences outgrew their original purposes 
and were being cultivated for their own sake. A new orientation 
had indeed set in in the later part of the Vedic age. There is a story 
in the Chündogya Upamigad' whose value in support of our view 
cannot be overestimated. It throws a good deal of light on the kind 
and value of sciences known amongst the Hindus of the time. It 
is said that once upon a time the sage Narada approached the sage 
Sanatkumāra and begged of him the Brahma-Vidya or the “Supreme 
Knowledge." Sanatkumiira asked Narada to state first what sciences 
and arts he had already studied so that he (Sanatkumāra) might 
judge what still remained to be learnt by him. Thereupon Narada 
enumerated the various sciences and arts studied by him. This list 
includes astronomy (xakgatra-vidyā) and arithmetic (raéz-widya). Now 
Narada is not known to have ever led a family or worldly life, He 
‘was from childhood an earnest seeker of the supreme knowledge, 
the Science of all sciences. So it cannot be explained that 
Narada had learnt astronomy, arithmetic and other sciences during 
a family life. Whatever he learnt, he did so with the sole intention 
and belief that it would help him towards his great goal. It is thus 
found that in ancient India, the culture of the science of mathematics, 
or .of any other branch of what we now call secular knowledge, was 
not considered to be a hindrance to what we designate as spiritual 
knowledge. In fact, aparāvidyū (secular knowledge) was then 
clearly considered to be a helpful adjunct of the para-vidya (supreme 
knowledge)? Importance to the culture of the ganifa is also 
given by the Jainas. Their religious literature is generally classified 
into four branches, called azuyogas, meaning “the exposition of the 
principles.” One of them is gaņitānuyoga or “the exposition of the 
principles of mathematics” necessary in Jainism, The knowledge of 
sankhyana (literally, “the science of numbers,” meaning arithmetic) 


1 Loc cit, 2  Mundakopanisad, i, 1, 3-5. 
LH.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1929 12 
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and 7yotiga (astronomy) is stated to be one of the principal accom- 
plishments -of the Jaina priest. It is laid down in the Brhaspatt 
Sarti? that the king must show honours to astronomers before 
entering the court. In the Buddhist and canonical literature, arith- 
metic (gaņanā, samkhyāna) is regarded as the first and the noblest 
of the arts.” But the Buddhist monks were advised to refrain from 
the study of astronomy.‘ All these will give a fair idea of the 
importance and value set upon the culture of ganita in ancient India, 





I Bhagavati-siitra, sūtra 90; Uttarüdhyayan. sūrā, xxv, 7,8,38, 

-It is noteworthy that the knowledge of astronomy arid arithmetic 
is considered necessary for the Jaina priest for exactly the same 
purpose as it is for the Vedic priest viz., to find the right time and place 
for the religious ceremonies. Thus it is observed by Santicandragana 
(1595 A.C.) in the preface to his commentary on the /ambudvipa- 


Brafüapti: “aaa vad art wate szews qn, wea Aana, aq 
WRT AAAS A MTT afrargzīta;”” 1 
2 i, 20. 


3 Vinaya Pitaka, ed. Oldenberg, vol. IV, P7; Majjhima Nikiya, 
vol. I, p. 85; Cullaniddesa, p. 199. 


4 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. IL, pp. 20ff, where 
astronomy and astrology have been condemned as “low arts” 
(ētracckāna vijjā) as far as bhiksus are concerned. He more especi- 
ally condemned astrology (Cullavagga, V, 33,3 in Vinaya Texts, 
SBE, xx, p. 152) Later on he relaxed his opinion and made 
it a rule of conduct for the Bhiksus dwelling in the woods that 
they must learn elementary astronomy. The incident which com- 
pelled him to change his mind is this: Once upon a time some 
thieves approached certain Bhiksus living in the forest and asked 
them, “with what constellation is the moon now in conjunc- 
tion?" The Bhikgus could give no answer as they were forbidden 
by religious injunction to learn astronomy. This incensed the 
thieves, who took the Bhiksus to be thieves, beat them and went 
away. When Buddha came to know of this unfortunate incident. 
he made the following rule: “They (AZzbgus living in forests) 
should learn the stations of the constellations, either in whole 
or in parts, and they should know the directions of the sky. (Culla- 
vagga, viii, 6,3 in Vinaya Tevts, SBE, xx, Pp. 292-4). 
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Ganita in Hindu Education 


The elementary stage in Hindu education lasted from the age of 
five till the age of twelve, This period slightly differed in the case 
of the sons of kings and noblemen. The main subjects of study were 
lipi or lekki (alphabets, reading and writing), vipa (drawing and 
geometry) and ganané (arithmetic), It is said in the Artkašūstra of 
Kautilya that "having undergone the ceremony of tonsure, the 
student shall learn the alphabet (//57) and arithmetic (samEkyána)." 3 
We find in the ‘Hathigumpha Inscriptions that the king Kharavela 
of Kalinga spent nine years (from the age of sixteen to twenty- 
five) learning Je£Az, rīga and’ gaņanā,” Prince Gotama began his 
education when he was eight years of age with “firstly writing, 
then arithmetic as the most important of the seventy-two sciences and 
arts”,5 There is a very interesting story' in the Buddhist Vinaya 
Pitaka having'a bearing upon’ this matter, The parents of the 
celebrated sage Upali once began to deliberate what sort of educa- 
tion they should give to their boy. They ascertained that an educa- 
tion in reading and writing, arithmetic and drawing (/ekha, vipa, 
gaņanā) would certainly increase the prospect of the boy in after 
life, but they apprehended that such an education might result in 
the physical malady of the boy in the way that writing might cause: 
the disease of the fingers, arithmetic of the breast, and drawing of 
the eyes. The commentator Buddhaghosa remarks in this connec- 
tion: "He who learns arithmetic must think much ; therefore his 
breast will become diseased,” + ` 


1 Arthasistra edited i R, Shama Sastri, i?5, 2 (Eng. trans., 
p: 10). 

2 Hathigunpha and ‘three other Inscriptions, edited by Bhagawan 
Lal Indrajī, p. 22. 

3 Antagada-dasāo and Anuttaravavāiya-dasūo, English transla- 
tion by. L. D. Barnett, 1907, p. 30. Compare Kafasiitra of Bhadra- 
bāhu, sūtra 211. 

4 Makūvagga, i, 49; Bhikkhupācittiya lxvii, Compare Lalita Vistara 
(x, xii) about Buddha’s primary education. 

Mention of Jebha, rüpa and ganani is found also in the Jaina 
canonical works, eg, Samavapanga-stira, sūtra 72, 
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Renaissance in Hindu Mathematice supposed Greek Influence 


Sometimes before the beginning of the Christian era, there was a 

renaissance of the Hindu Ganita. There is a great difference of 
opinions about the time of the beginning of this renaissance, Previous 
writers have generally taken it to be c 400 A.C. Leaving aside that 
question for the present, we shall draw attention to another point. All 
the modern historians of mathematics are almost unanimous in presum- 
ing that this revival in Hindu mathematics is due to the Greek contact. 
Kaye says, “Subsequent to the Sulvasütras nothing further oe 
until the introduction into India of western astronomical ideas.” 
i Here the implication is obvious, “This change? was possibly m 
says Smith, "to the influence of Greek scholars whose works might - 
still have been appreciated by the descendants of the ancient Greeks 
who settled in India after Alexander's time”.* Though Cajori is 
aware that it is difficult to trace the relation between Hindu and 
. Greek mathematics, still he thinks that “the second period of Hindu 
mathematics probably originated with an influx from Alexandria of 
western astronomy”. Now in the opinion of competent authorities, 
„ the contact of "Hindu astronomy with Greek astronomy began in the 
fourth century of the Christian era.5 It will be. shown subsequently 
as we proceed that the renaissance in Hindu mathematics began long 
before that time. There are also other reasons to reject the hypothesis 
of Greek contact. 


Greek Astronomy in India: A Difficult Tangle 


Let us divert for a moment to the subject of migration of 
the Greek astronomy to India, This has an important bearing on the 
subject-matter of our present study inasmuch as it has been made, 
as we have just seen, a basis for a fresh conjecture about the migration 
af Greek mathematics to India. Now while believing in 
general the Greek influence on the scientific Hindu astronomy the 


G R. Kaye, Indian Mathematics, Calcutta, 1915, p. 9 
2 That is, the revival after the Sulvastitva period. ` 
"DE. Smith, History of Mathematics, 1, p. 145, and ed, 1922. 
„F. Cajori, ‘History of Mathematics, p. 84 ; also p. 83. 
$ The Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p» 385, 
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Indologists have differed to a very considerable extent as regards 
the nature and extent of the transmission of astronomical knowledge. 
Their difficulty in this respect was caused by the fact that the Hindu 
astronomy differs materially from the astronomy of Ptolemy and 
his disciples, quite contrary to what could be reasonably expected. 
From a thorough discussion of all those matters, Whitney had to 
conclude that it was the pre-Ptolemian Greek astronomy of Hipparchus 
that was transmitted to India. But such a theory is confronted with 
a difficulty of a different kind. For, competent authorities are of opinion 
that the first. transmission of the Greek astronomy to India took place 
in the fourth century of the Christian era, The question then naturally 
arises, how itis that the Hindu astronomers took inspiration from the 
earlier. crude works in disregard of the contemporary and improved 
scientific treatises? Attempts have been made by Biot followed by 
Thibaut to explain this weakness of the previous theory by supposing 
that the Greek astronomy was transmitted to India not through 
scientific treatises but through manuals used by Greek astrologers 
and calender-makers. The astronomical knowledge in the works of 
those classes were presumed to have been rather imperfect and to 
have diverged in more than one point from the theories propounded 
in the scientific treatises, These are very ingenious arguments indeed, 
but they are purely speculative and also far from being convincing, 
Assuming that the Indians were attracted to Greek astronomy through 
the manuals of the astrologers and calender-makers though there is 
no evidence for it, the question may be asked, what prevented them 
from the pursuit of further and more accurate information about the 
subject ? Communication between the two countries did not stop 
about that time, On the other hand it was more active then, Oppor- 
tunities of obtaining such. information were better about that time, 
For -there were Greek settlements just on the borders of India, - 
Dogmatic assértion of Kaye and others of his ilk do not help us in 
the least to get out of this tangle. All these considerations make the 
theory of Greek influence on Hindu astronomy of doubtful value, At 
least, it can be said without any fear of contradiction that the theory 
is not well grounded, P. C. Sengupta, who has thoroughly re-exa-. 
mined the whole subject in a recent paper says: “All these consi- 
derations lead the writer of this thesis altogether to reject and discredit 





I Whitney, Sürzyasiddhanta, pp. 470 ff. 
2 Thibaut and Dvivedi, Paūcastdahāntikā, Introduction, pp. 41 «f, 
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the hypothesis so long so persistently asserted by the European 
researchers that Indian astronomy was actually derived from Greek 
source, If Indian astronomy is to be held indebted to any foreign 
' system of astronomy that was the Babylonian—the  fountain-head 
from which both the systems took their rise", 

My intention in referring to this complex situation is not to dispute 
the hypothesis of the Greek contact with the Hindu astronomy, Indeed, 
there is incontrovertible evidence of foreign contact, Greek or 
Babylonian. But I intend to point out to those who take it as an argu- 
ment in support of launching a fresh theory of Greek influence on 
Hindu mathematics, how slender is that basis of their argument, If 
the manuals which brought Greek astronomy to India are presumed 
to be neither extensive nor intensive so as to have contained the 
advanced ideas in their own special subject of treatment, how can they 
be said to have contained the teachings in other branches of.mathe- 
matics ? 


Effect on the Ganita 


Whatever be the cause-of the revival, its effect on the scope of 
the science of the Gaņita was great. Astronomy separated out 


1 P. C. Sengupta, Aryabhata—the father of Indian Epicyclic 
Astronomy, Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, 
vol, xviii, Vide also a paper on “Alleged Greek Influence on Hindu 
Astronomy" by Sukumar Ranjan Das, I. H, Q., March, 1928, 

I sometimes venture to think that the renaissance in the Hindu 
astronomy is entirely indigenous. It began before the transmission 
of Greek or Babylonian astronomical knowledge into India. Indeed, 
the foreign connection itself seems to have come in the wake of the 
renaissance but was not the cause of it. Before that connection, the 
Hindu astronomy had sufficiently reformed itself out of its earlier 
crude knowledge and had set up its own ideas and theories, as also its 
own methods of observation and calculation, So that when it came 
in touch with the foreign astronomical science, it picked up as much 
from it as it could profitably assimilate without losing its own indivi- 
dual character. This theory will be corroborated by the strong virility 
of the Hindu astronomical culture which could thoroughly Hinduise, 
even beyond recognition, whatever of the Babylonian'or Alexandrian 
science was transmitted to India (H, Kern, Preface to his edition of 
the Brhat Samhita, p. 49). 
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came to be ordinarily known by. the name /yotisa, Geometry which 
formerly belonged to a separate group of sciences, viz, the Kalpa- 
Sura, came to be regarded as.an integral part of the Ganita. Thus 
the readjusted science of the Ganita consisted mainly of arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry. It is not easy to say whether the science 
of trigonometry (so far as it means the science containing the idea 
of the function of an angle) was discovered by that time ; probably 
it was, It also came within the scope of the Ganita. The Gaņita was 
sometimes called, especially amongst the Jainas and Buddhists, by 
the name semZAyana (literally meaning the "Science of Numbers”). 


Aryathata and Mahüvira 


It is in its wider range, including arithmetic, algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry, that Āryabhata. (c. 476 A.C.) considers the science 
of: the Gama. His treatise on the subject forms the second book 
of his astronomical treatise, the Āryačžatīvat (499 A.C.), and it con- 
tains topics from all those branches of mathematics, The Ganita- 
sāra-samgraka? ("Collection of the Essence of the Ganita”) of Maha- 
vira (c; 850 A.C.) contains mainly topics from arithmetic: and geo- 
metry. There is nothing of trigonometry in it. Though certain 
problems for solution require the help of algebraic analysis, there 
is no treatment of topics of algebra proper, except the positive and 
negative quantities and the Indeterminate analysis (Xuttaka) of the 
first degree, This latter subject is generally found included in the 
Hindu treatises on arithmetic, though it is admitted to belong 
properly to Algebra, This leads to the strong presumption that - 
‘Mahavira considers the scope of the Gaņita to be restricted to arith- 
metic and geometry. There is absolutely no doubt that he excluded 
fyotiga from its scope. In a detailed list of the subjects for which the 
knowledge of the science of the Gaeņita is considered to be indis- 
` pensable, Mahavira has enumerated the various topics of astronomy : 
"In relation to the movements of the sun and other heavenly bodies, 
in connection with the eclipse and the conjunction of planets, and in 
connection with the tripraéna? and the course of the moon, indeed in 


l 
I Aryabhatiyam, ed, Kern, Leipzig, 1874. 
2 Ganita-sira-samgraha edited with’ English translation by M. 
Rangacarya, Madras, 1912. 
3 Tvipraéna is the name.of a chapter in Sanskrit astronomical 
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all these (connections) it [Ganita] is utilised.” Again, referring to 
the treatment of shadow problems, which is ordinarily included in the 
Hindu Ganita, Mahavira remarks that it properly belongs to the 
department of practical calculation in astronomy."? All these prove 
the Gantta to be separate pom the /yožíga in his opinion. 


Sridhara 


Šrīdhara's (c. 750 A.C.) specification of the scope of the Ganita 
seems to be nearly the same as that of Mahavira, Only a short 
treatise by him is available to us at present. It is the Pati-ganzta-süra 
("Essence of the Pati-ganita”), This book is more known as Trišatikā 
as it contains 300 verses? This latter name must have been. given 
toit by some later īnathematician; not by the author, For that name 
occurs nowhere in the original text. We learn it on the authority. 
of Bhaskara that Šrīdhārā had: also written. a treatise on algebra. 
Bhāskara bas net only acknowledged his indebtedness to Sridhara's 
Vījagaņita but has actually quoted .from this work a rule forthe 
solution of quadratic equations.* . That rule is ‘not ‘found in the 
existing work of Šrīdhara which contains only topics from arithmetic 
and geometry. Hence there cannot be any doubt that Sridhara 
considered the Pali-ganita and the Vija-ganita as separate, and 
wrote iseperete treatises on each, 


Brohmagapia » 


- Four tipi and a half of Beimaan s (628 A. C.) big astro- 
nomical treatise, Brahma-sphuta-siddhinta®, are devoted to the treat- 
‘ment of topics of mathematics, Chapter xii, called the Ganire (or the 


works dealing with kokles connected with the direction, position 
cand time of the heavenly bodies, and hence the name, 

1 Gaņita-sūra-sāmgraha, i, 12. 

2 d.i 23 i 

3 Trišatikā of Šridharācārya, ed, Sudhakara Dvivedi, Benares, 
1899. 

4 Vijaganita of Bhaskara, Avyaktavarga-Karaņa ; Colebrooke, 
e Algebra pp. 209-10, 275. 

5 Brihma-sthuta-siddhinta, ed. Sodhakara Dvivedi, Benares, 1912, 
Chantërs xii and xviii of this work have peen: translated into English 
by Geiebroske in his Hinds. Aigeērā, 
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. piti-ganita), treats of subjects belonging properly to arithmetic and 
geometry, Chapter xviii, called the X. uttaka, contains discussion of 
almost all the matters included in Bhāskara's algebra. Chapter xix 
deals with thesun-dial and shadow problems which have also been partly 
treated in chapter xii, Chapter xx, entitled “Supplement to the. 
Chandašciti,” is devoted to -that subject. Finally a part of chapter 

* xxi is devoted to the construction of the table of sines. This portion 
really belongs to trigonometry. There are reasons to believe that 
Brahmagupta considers arithmetic ( with geometry ), algebra and 
trigonometry as different subjects and he names them respectively as 
the Ganita (or the Pati-ganifa), the Kuttaka(-gaņita) and the /yotgatti 
(ganita). Firstly, in the concluding lines of his chapter on the Ganita 
(ch. xii), Brahmagupta observes: “This is only one direction (or 
aspect), the others I shall say in the ‘construction of the sine’ and 
in the ‘Kutteza’.”? This remark clearly shows that the subject-matter 
of the .chapter was considered by the writer to be quite separate from 
the other two, Secondly, it is the usual practice with Brahmagupta 
tó'state in the opening verse of each and every chapter the usefulness 
of the subject-matter of that chapter. The importance and utility of 
the Kuttake (-gaņita) has been spoken of by Brahmagupta in almost the 
identical language as has been used by Bhaskara in his Bījagaņita,* This 


_& Bréhma-sphuta-siddhinta, xii, 66, The original text is geas- 
a aera aa J wf. Colebrooke renders it as: “This is a por- 
tion only of the subject, The rest will be delivered under the con- 
struction of sines and under the pulverizer.” Drk literally means 
. "direction," “aspect,” not "part" -` i : 
2 Brahmagupta says: 
WCU a: SAT: STATES e mee d 
aig sene Wu eA wv A: N Brilmauphatesiddhinte, xviii, I. 
“Since questions can scarcely be known without the Kuttaka, there 
fore I will speak of Kuttaka with problems”: 
3 Bhaskara says :— 
„tt * ora wat a aaraa 
aij wen afaina anani afina | Bījagaņita, 2. ` 
"* * * since questions can scarcely be known without the reasoning 
of the Avyakta (-ganita),—not at all by those of dull perceptions, 
therefore I shall speak of the Bijakriya (the operations of analysis). 
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leads to the strong presumption that what. has been implied by the 
Kuttakaganita by one, has been done by the name Bījagaņita by the 
other, Thirdly, in:the beginning of each of the chapters on the ganita 
and the £utteka, Brahmagupta has clearly defined the range of topics of 
each, This process has not been followed by him in the rest of his 
great treatise, This fact will lead to the conclusion that they were 
separate treatises of mathematics incorporated into a treatise of 
astronomy as is usual with the Hindu scholars. All these taken 
together will justify the correctness of our belief. There is another 
matter which deserves more than a'passing notice. The Žutļaka 
is only one topic of the science of algebra and it corresponds to the 
modern indeterminate analysis of the first degree, The question 
which naturally arises is, why Brahmagupta called the whole science 
after it. The terms avyakta and Šīja were not unknown. to'him.* 
But they have not lent their names to the science, though it would 
have been very proper, The reason.for this seems to be that the 
solution of the indeterminate analysis of -the first degree was once 
considered to be the most important achievement of the analytical 
science, A discussion -of the origin of the term kuttaka will be 
beyond the scope of this paper.. 
e i Aryathata IL- , wes 

Aryabhata II (c. 950 A.C.) mentions separately the names of 
three branches of mathematics, viz, the pati, kultaža and Pia. 
Chapter xv of his treatise, Makā-siddkānta, contains the pati- 
ganita.. and chapter xvii deals with the kuttaka, The range of 
topics of his pati-ganita is the same as that of Sridhara. There 
is practically no treatment of the Čīja-gaņtta or of any topics 
properly belonging to it, if the uttaka has not been meant by it. 
There is a very noteworthy observation in this connection from the 
pen of the eminent mathematician Ganeša (c. 1545). As a commentator 
of Bhāskara's mathematical works, Gane$a was a believer in the 
division of the science of the Sanita into two main branches the pētī 
and the Žīja. Therefore he thinks that the separate mention of the 
kuttāka by Āryabhata II was meant as an intimation of the difficulty 
and“impoftatice of this branch of analysis,.but not to indicate it as the 
subject for a separate treatise,® 


I Vide Brahma-sphuta-siddhinta, 2 Mahāsiddhānta, i, 1.- 


3 Commentary on Lilavati ; compare Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra, 
pp. 112, 113; footnote, ees 
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Hindu Geometry of the carly Renaissance Period 


One very noticeable feature of the renaissance of Hindu mathe- 
matics is that it left the culture of geometry least affected. We have 
already seen, how in the course of that revival, the science of geometry 
was separated from the Kalpastitra and was incorporated into 
the science of genita, But compared with arithmetic and algebra, 
it seems to have received little impetus for further progress and 
development, Indeed, the early Hindus are found to have devoted 
their attention more and more to the analytical branch of mathematics 
than to the: geometrical branch, Consequently the Hindu geometry 
which started in a brilliant way, being not only much in advance of 
the contemporary Egyptian or Chinese geometry but also in anti- 
cipating some of the notable, discoveries of the posterior Greek geo- 
metry, did not make as much head-way.as it ought to have done like 
the other branches of mathematics. It cannot be said that the 
study of geometry was completely neglected by the Hindus of the 
early period of the renaissance. On the other hand, there is evidence 
to show that it was cultivated for its own sake apart from any ritua- 
listic motive, Ít even came to be regarded as a partof general 
education of the people, not excepting even elementary education?, 
Aboveall, we find it in an early Jaina canonical work (composed 
about 300 B.C. or still earlier) that great importance was given 
then to the culture of geometry. It says: "Geometry is the lotus 
in «nathematics,......and' the rest is inferior.” Hence it appears 
still more strange not to find any evidence of. progress and improve- 
ments in geometry. The notable 'contributions of this period 
to geometry are the discovery of (1) ellipse, ( 2) elliptic cylinder, 
(3). the value 4—4/10 and (4) some mensuration formule, The 
value 4 — y'10, though not. an accurate one, is an improvement 
upon the value known in the $x/va-sūžra. This value occurs as early 
as in the Stryaprajiiapti (C. 500 B, c.)* The ellipse and elliptic 
cylinder were also discovered about the same time. The ellipse 


I Bibhutibhusan Datta, “Hindu Contribution to Mathematics," 
Bulletin of the Mathematical Association, University of Allahabad, vol. 
I, 1927-28, pp. 49 et seq. 

27 Ibid, pp. '55 et seq. 

3 Sūtrākrtāūgasūtra, 2nd érutasbanda, ch. i, verse 154. 

4 Sutra 20, 


s 
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(oisasa-cakravüla ot paritnaņdala) is mentioned in the Sūryaģrajiiapti, 
Bhagavafīsūtra” (c. 300 B.C.), Džamma-sahgaņi? (before 350 B.C.) and 
also other works,* The. mention of elliptic cylinder (ghana pari- 
mandala) is found in the Bžagavatī-sūira.* In this work the form 
of the ellipse is described as like that of a barley corn (yavamadhya- 
` vrtta samsthana)* Further, there are reasons to believe that the 
ellipse is symmetrical about its either axis." We do not know what 
other properties of the ellipse were known to them, But this is at 
least true that in the matter of the discovery of the figure of the 
ellipse and elliptic cylinder, the Hindus anticipated the Greeks. The 
mensuration formule referred to are those connected with the seg- 
ment of a circle and they were also discovered about the same time,* 
All these facts, especially as they are referred to in the canonical 
works, lead us strongly to the presumption that there must have 
been some special treatises on mathematics composed in the centuries 





1 Sūtra 19, 25, 100. In this work the ellipse is termed visanta- 
cakravāla in contradistinction to cakravala meaning circle, Compare 
Weber, Indische Studien, X, p. 274. 

2 Sūtra 724-7. Here the ellipse is called parzmandala. 

3 Dhammasahgant, 617. Here also ellipse = parimaņdala ; ch. Hindu 
Contribution to Mathematics, p. 56, 

‘4. See Utiarādhyayana-sūtra, xxxvi, 22; Anuyogadvira-stira, 
sütra I44. i 

s Sutra 726, The elliptic cylinder is called ghana parimandala 
(lit, solid ellipse) in contradistinction to pratara parimandala 
(it. plane ellipse) which means ellipse. l i 

6 Bhagavatī-sūtra, sūtra 725. Buddhaghosa describes it as 
Kukkutāņda-samsthāna (or an egg-shaped figure) and the Petavatthu 
commentary has ayatavrtta (or elongated circle). i : 

7 Ibid, sūtta 726. In this sūtra is given the minimum number 
of edd or even shots which can be arranged to form different geome- 
trical figures, In the case of the ellipse no such distinction is made ; 
it is simply given that the minimum number of shots that can form 
‘an ellipse is twenty. On this the commentator Abhayadeva (c, 1050) 
remarks: sw wien gel « ww. gemina UGTA t 

8 For these formule and further information regarding the 
Jaina contribution to mathematics, see the aüthor's paper on "The Jaina 
School of Mathematics" in the Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical 
Society, 
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preceding the Christian era, which are now lost, We hope future 
investigations will throw more light on that dark period of the history 
of Hindu mathematics, 


Early Hindu Ganita i 


The subjects treated: in the Hindu gaņiža of the early renaissance 
period consisted of the following :1 parikarma (“fundamental opera- 
tions”), vyavažāra (“subjects of treatment"), za/u (rope, meaning 
“geometry”), rāši: ("heap", meaning “mensuration of solia bodies”), 
kalisavarna (“fractions”), yavat tāvat (“as many as", meaning “simple 
equations”), varga ("square", meaning “quadratic equations”), ghana 
(“cube” or “cubic equations"), varga-varga (i.e., bi-quadratic equations") 
-and vikalpa (“permutations and combinations")? It wil be found 
subsequently that the topics included in the Hindu mathematical 
‘treatises of later days are almost the same. 

The ancient work curni defines the term partkarma as referring 
to ‘those-fundamental operations of mathematics as will befit a student 
to enter into the remaining and the real part of the science of mathe- 
matics? ' According to it the fundamental operations are sixteen in 
number. 
In the absence of .a specific treatise on mathematics, we are not in 
a. position to define further the scope of treatment and the topics 
for discussion in the Hindu ģaņifa of the early renaissance period. 
We, however, find in the Stkānānga-sūtra* that mathematics (ganéa) 
including permutations and combinations (dkatga) was then consi- 
dered. to be very subtle (sūžgma). The commentator observes in 
this connexion that those subjects were considered subtle as their 
study requires subtle intellect. He further adds that though per- 
mutations and combinations are really included in mathematics, 
they have been mentioned separately on account of their great im- 
portance, 


I Sthaninga-sitra 747. This work was composed c. 300 B.C. 
or still earlier. 

2 For a fuller interpretation of these terms, reference should 
be made to the author's paper, on the “Jaina School of Mathe- 
matics” in the Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical Society. 

3 Quoted in the Jaina Encyclopedia, Abhidhina Rajendra, 

4 Sūtra 716, | 
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Sulva-sütras aud later Hindu Mathematics 


Certain writers think that later Hindu mathematics bears no notice- 
able relation with the Sw/va-suzras. Kaye says: “The later Indian 
mathematicians! completely ignored the mathematical contents of the 
Sulva-sütras. They not only never refer to them but do not even 
utilise the results given therein, We can go even further and state 
that no Indian writer earlier than the nineteenth century is known 
to have referred to the Sulva-sttras as containing anything of mathe: 
matical value”? This statement has been partly reproduced by 
Cajori, "None of these geometrical construcions,"? says Cajori, “occur 
in later Hindu works; the latter completely ignore the mathematical 
contents of the Sulva-siitras.” Such an implication is contained in the 
statement of Smith: “The ritualistic mathematical formulas of the 
Šulva-sūtras now gave place to the mathematics of the stars,"* The 
real facts have not been represented by these writers properly and 
accurately, For the important geometrical principles involved in the 
various rules of construction. and transformation occuring in the Sulva- 
sūtras are: (1) the so-called Pythagorean theorem, (2) the properties 
of similar figures, (3) the circlesquaring, (4) the construction of a 
right-angle, (5) application of areas and (5) divison of figures, The 
first four of these topics enter largely in the later Hindu treatises 
on astronomy and mathematics? If the latter do not contain the 
value of ar given in the Šu/va-sūžras, it is simply because they have, 


I The reference here is to the Hindu mathematicians flourishing 
in the period 600-1200 A.C. Kaye, like others, is ignorant of Hindu 
mathematics anterior to this period. 

2 Kaye, Indian Mathematics, p. 3; compare also p. 9. 

3 The reference is to the geometrical constructions of the Sulva- 
suras. 

4 'Cajori, tin of Mathematics, pp. 84, 86. 

5 Smith, History of Mathematics, vol. I, p. 145. 

6 "The following remark of Whitney may be noted in this 
connexion: ‘The main principles, by aid of which the greater portion 
of all Hindu calculations are made, are, on the one hand, the equality 
of the square of the hypotenuse in a right-angled triangle to the sum of 
the squares of the other two sides, and, on the other hand, proportional 
relation to the corresponding parts of similar triangles" — (Süsya- 
siddhinta, ii, 27 (notes), p. 198). 
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more accurate ones. Indeed the later Hindu mathematicians never 
lost their interest in the problem of the squaring of the circle! The 
method of construction: of a right-angle is too well-known, As re- 
gards the application of areas, division of geometrical figures and cer- 
tain other minor operations requiring the application of Pythagorean 
theorem, it may be observed that they do not appear in the later Hindu 
works on mathematics in the particular manner in which they occur 
in the Su/va-stitras because there was no longer any need for them. 
They were specially required in connexion with the construction of 
sacrificial altars some of which were.indeed very complex. Owing 
to the rise and inflvence of Buddhism and Jainism which preached 
against the Vedic sacrifices during the several centuries about the 
beginning of the Christian era, Vedic sacrifices were on the wane. 
So the occasions for the ‘construction of altars requiring high skill 
and ingenuity on the part of the constructor were few and far between. 
On the other hand, it should be observed that the Hindu geometry was 
of extremely practical nature. Hence later Hindu mathematicians 
did not feel any special necessity to incorporate those constructions 
and transformations into. their works. Moreover it should not be 
forgotten that later Hindu geometry was not guided by any religious 
motive, Nevertheless it is not correct.to say that the Su/va-sttras 
became obsolete and were overlooked by allin India. They continued 
to remain classics with the priestly class, especially with the masters 
‘of the Kalpastitras and were followed.in practice wherever there 
were occasions during the succeeding centuries. That peoples in- 
terested in them did never disappear will be sufficiently realised from 
the necessity that arose in the middle ages for writing commentaries 
on the Su/va-süzras. Special treatises on the construction of sacrificial 
altars were compiled from them even in the sixteenth century. What 
seems to me to be rather strange is the fact that the later priest 
geometricians were so slow to appreciate or almost overlooked the 
improved results discovered -by the mathematicians. The gnomon 
appears in the later works as before, So far for the geometry of the 
Sulva-sttras, As for their mathematical contents, vis, the solution 
of the quadratic equation, operation with surd numbers, approxi- 
mation to the values of surds, solution of the rightangled triangle, 


I For the achievements of the Hindus in the matter of the circle- 
squaring, see the writer's paper, "On the Hindu Values of m” (JASB, 
vol, 22, 1926, pp. 25-42), 
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all of them not only appeared in the later Hindu works but also 
received further developments. What we miss in them is the consi- 
deration of the series for 4/2. The theory of the gnomon plays as 
important a part in later works as it did in the Su/va-su/ras, Indeed 
there is no Hindu treatise on mathematics available up till now with- 
out a section of it being devoted to the treatment of the gnomon.. 


Grahaganita or Jyotisa 


We have seen how the scope of the science of ganita has gradually 
become restricted to arithmetic, algebra, geometry (with mensura- 
tion) and trigonometry and how astronomy has become separated and 
recognised as a distinct science. Nevertheless, /yofzga does not lose 
all its relation with the term genzfa. For astronomy is called some- 
times graha-ganita (or “The Science of Calculation of the Planets”), 
On the other hand, the term jyotzsa is given a wider connotation in 
the sense that the science of fyorzsā is classified into three branches: 
ganita (astronomy proper), samAz/à (astrology in general) and hora 
(individual planetary astrology or nativity calculation). Astronomi- 
cal observation is always called dyk-gaņita (or “observational astro- 
nomy") and the astronomer, as also the astrologer, is called the 
gaņaka or ganitajia (or “the expert in the ganita”) An expert 
mathematician also is called ganaka. He is sometimes called sam- 
khyānācūrya (or “the expert in the science of numbers”). In the early 
Vedic literature, the astronomer is known as the sakgatra-daréa (or 
"the star-gazer”) or gaņaka This term must have originated. in 
relation to. the xaksatra-vidyā as the name for astronomy, to which 
we have already referred. The term xakgatra-darša sometimes refer 
to the astrologers, In the Buddhist literature we have the name 
naksatra-pithaka (“reader of stars") for the astrologers.? The modern 
Hindu science of astronomy. ( 7yotzsa) is classified into two principal 
branches: the ganita or the mathematical astronomy and the gola 
or the spherics, To proceed further with the scope and development 
. of /yoižga will be going beyond the object of the present paper. 


Three Classes of Arithmetic 
In the earlier Buddhist literature, we find separate mention of three 


classes of arithmetic; viš, mudra, gaņanā and samkkyāna, Follow- 


1 Vajasaney? Samhita, xxx, 10, 20; Taittiriya Brihmana, iv, 5. 
2 Mahaniddesa, p. 382. 
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ing a Simhalese commentator, Rhys Davids interprets mudra as 
“counting on the fingers"! From the Tibetan source, Schiefner calls 
it “hand rechnen"; Franke translates it as “finger rechnen," Gaņanā 
is rendered by Rhys Davids as “counting without using the fingers,” 
meaning “mental arithmetic, pure and simple.” All these meanings 
are quite in agreement with the interpretations: of the eminent 
Buddhist commentator Buddhaghosa (c. 450 A.C.) But Rhys Davids 
is not sufficiently clear and precise, perhaps due to his failure to grasp 
the correct significance, in interpreting samkhyāna as “summing up 
large totals.” Ancient commentators also are not more clear on this 
point. Samkhyana truly means, we have already stated, arithmetic 
in general. Here what has undoubtedly been implied by this term is 
the higher class of arithmetic in contradistinction to the other classes 
which have.been indicated separately. One of the earliest enumera- 
tions of these three classes of arithmetic occurs in the Digha Nikūya.* 
They are also mentioned in the Vinya Pitaka,? Divyavadüna* and 
Milindapattha.® Thus as early as the fifth or the sixth century 
before the Christian era, the Hindus were used to distinguish between 
three classes of arithmetic: (1) mental arithmetic, pure and simple; 
(2) arithmetic with the use of the fingers, that is, finger arithmetic; and 
: (3) advanced arithmetic in'general But oftentimes this differentia- 
tion was not adhered to, so that inete in general was meant 
by gaņanū, ganita or samkhyana,® 


. Pitiganita and Dhūlīikarma 


In Sanskrit, arithmetic (together with geometry and mensuration) 
is called Patiganita (“The Science of Calculation of the Board") and 


1 T. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogue of the Buddha, wol 1, London, 
1899, p. 21; Milinda-paüha, English translation by Rhys Davids, 
Oxford, 1890, p. 91, footnote, The Simhalese is very explicit; accord- 
ing to him, mudra means “the finger-ring art, so-called from seizing 
the joints of the fingers, and using them as signs." 
2 l 5r. ' 3 IMS 
4 Divyāvadāna, edited by E, B. Cowell ene R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 
1886, pp. 3, 26, 48. 
g Milinda-padiha, loc. cit., p. 91. 
6 For instance see /àze£a, J, p. 23; Visuddhimagga, p. 278; 
Suttanipāta, verse 677; Milinda-paīiha, p. 79. 
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astronomical calculations are sometimes called by the name d4u/i- 
karma (“Dust-work"), Importance of these two terms for the history 
of Hindu mathematics can never be overstated. The term džūli-, 
karma is found in the works. of Brahmagupta and Bhaskara, The 
origin of the term is referred to the common practice amongst the 
early astronomers to do the computations on a wooden board covered 
with a thin layer of dust or sand, figures being written with a style. 
This practice continued to be in vogue amongst the astronomers 
even in later times when improved and better materials for writing 
were introduced, The origin of the term patiganita is also believed 
‘to be from the same practice, the Sanskrit word pētī meaning "board." 
It occurs as early as in the works of Brahmagupta. Thus the terms 
patiganita and dkūlīkarma are identical in meanings and they were 
first coined probably to denote that class of arithmetic for which 
‘some kind of writing materials was indispensable, in contra- 
distinction to mental arithmetic and finger arithmetic. Now looking 
to Arabia, we find that the treatises dealing with decimal numerals 
were called Jim-hisad al-takht or "The Science of Calculation of the 
Board." The Arabic word fakht is derived from the Persian word 
takhta meaning the "board." Herice it is quite evident that Arabic 
Ihn-hisih al-takht is an -adoption of the Hindu pitigani‘a, In 
Northern Africa, arithmetic following the Hindu numerals is named 
Hisāb al-ghebir or "The Sience of Calculation on the Dust,” the 
Arabic word ghobiy meaning "dust" or “sand.” So it is clearly 
adopted from the term dhtifikarma, Yn the middle ages in Europe, 
treatises on arithmetic were generally named Ličer Abaci, Indeed 
the “abacus” came to mean any kind of arithmetic, This word comes 
from the Greek āčax which is probably derived from the Semitic 
word aóag meaning “dust.” So the word “abacus” refers to a table 
covered with dust or sand, Hence Lider Adaci is related to paji- 
ganita ot dhilikarma, in this way we find how the influence of 
Hindu mathematics spread westward to Arabia, Northern Africa and 
Europe.! 
Later Hindu Geometry: Keetra-ganita 


_ Later Hindu geometry consists mainly of certain mensuration for- 
mulz and solution of certain plane rectilinear figures such as triangles 


1 For further information on the subject, reference may be made 
to the writers paper, "On the Science of Calculation of the Board" 
in the American Mathematical Monthly. 
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and quadrilaterals of different varieties, In some of these the Hindus 
undoubtedly showed considerable proficiency and indeed they obtained 
some remarkable results, e.g., a new proof of the Pythagorean theorem, 
formule for the area and diagonals of an inscribed convex quadri- 
lateral (Brahmagupta’s theorems) and rational solution of triangles— 
right-angled as well as scalene—and cyclic quadrilateral! But on 
the whole their geometry is more predominated by practical purposes. 
There were no definitions, no postulates, no axioms, in a word, no 
scientific treatment of the subject. Whatever of geomety (with men- 
suration) the Hindus possessed are included within the scope of their 
 pütigamita, as has been stated before, and are dealt with in the sections 
on &getra (plane figures), kātā (excavation) cz (piles of bricks), 
visi (maunds of grain) and šrākacika (saw). The last four topics 
are of course pertaining to solid figures. Mahāvīra's classification 
and terminology are more accurate and also happy inasmuch as they 
clearly express the relation of those subjects to the main body of the 
. ganita, He calls the first the Agetra-ganita and the rest? by the 
name /Žāžā-gaņiža or simply £Aa/i. Mahavira was admittedly 
guided in this respect by the writings of the early Jaina mathema- 
ticians.* Following the practice of the ancient priest-geometricians, the 
latter, it has been pointed out before, called geometry rajju-g anita, 
They called the section of a treatise on mathematics devoted to the 
mensuration of solid bodies more appropriately by the name rāšž “heap” 
that is, “an elevation" in general, In discarding these terms Mahavira 
has simply been influenced by the practice of the later times. Appa- 
rently this classification of geometry corresponds to our modern 
one into plane and solid geometries, It should, however, be noted 
that £setra-ganita includes solution of rational rectilinear figures which 
modern plane geometry does not. Se 


Euclid's Elements in India: Rekhüganita 


It will be very interesting to know in this connection when and 
how Euclid's Alements entered India, It has been stated by the 


eos 


I Cf. Hindu Contribution to Mathematics. 
2 Mahavira does not treat of ra&z. 
3 Ganitasira-samgraha, i, 17-19 ; compare also i, 7o. The term 
ksetra-gaņita for geometry has been employed before Mahāvīra by 
. Haribhadra in his Āva$yaka-sūtva-vrtti, 
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eminent Arabian mathernatician and traveller Al-berüni that while 
composing his India (1030 A.C.), he began translating into Sanskrit 
verses Euclid’s Elements (together with Ptolemy's Almagest) “being 
simply guided herein by the desire of spreading science”? Whether 
that translation was at all completed, if not, how much of the Elements 
was translated by him, we do not know. Nor do we know what 
happened of that translation. There is no trace of any such work 
in India. Probably that translation never reached the Indian soil, 
For at the time of composing India, Al-berūnī was in his native 
country Khowarizm, modern Khiva. In 1035 A.C. Al-betūnī compiled 
a list of his publications and there is no mention of the translation 
in it? So the most irresistible conclusion will be that the scheme 
did not mature at all. The next reference to the Elements in India, as 
far as I know,” occurs in the Adx-i-Akdarī of Abul Fazl (c 1590 A.C.). 
Here and there this writer has referred to the propositions of the 
Elements in a way which shows his thorough acquaintance with the . 
work, Abul Fazl got his education in India; so he must have learnt 
Euclid's Elements here, of course, in Arabic or Persian translation, 
Thus we find that the work was known in India in the sixteenth 
century, M . i 

It is sald that the king Muhammad Tughlag (1325 A.C.) was learned 
in the sciences of physics, logic, astronomy and mathematics, He 
even studied the Greek philosphy, That king's liberality is said 
to have attracted to Delhi some of the most learned men of Asia. 
It is possible that his library might contain books on Euclid's Elements. 
For long before his time, the book had become well known amongst 





I Atčeruni's India, English translation by E. C, Sachau, London, 
: IgtO, vol. I, p. 137. : M . 

2 This list is published in the Introduction (pp. xl-xlvil) to the 
Arabic original of Al-berūnī's Chronology edited by Edward Sachau 
(Chronologie Orientalischer Volker von Alberuni, Leipzig, 1878). 

3 Ican frankly confess that I could not devote sufficient time 
and attention to investigate this ineresting subject, Still I record 
the materials I have collected in the hope that they will draw the 
attention of scholars. 

4 Abul Fas's Ain-t-Akbari, English translation by H. S. Jarrett, 
Calcutta (1891, 1894), vol. II, pp. 415-6 ; vol. III, p. 24. 

5 John Briggs, History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in 
India, vol, 1, Calcutta, 1908, pp. 410, 411, 
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the moslem scholars, But all these are speculative and should be 
taken for what they are worth. 

When Euclid’s Elements entered India, we do not know exactly. 
But we are almost sure that it remained in the beginning confined to 
the circle of Moslem scholars in India, 

The earliest trace of its influence ‘in a Sanskrit work that I have 
as yet seen is the Sidukānta-tattva viveka of Kamalakara the court- 
astronomer of the Emperor Jahangir of Delhi. It is a voluminous 
treatise on astronomy written in 1658 A, C. Init there are passages 
which are evidently copied from the Elements. For instance, we have 
the following definition and classification of a line: “Of which there 
is always the length, and the breadth does not exist, and (which is) very 
fine, That line should be known by the intelligent as of two kinds ; 
curved and uncurved. Of these the uncurved is called straight...”,' 
There are other pieces which, though the resemblance is not 

"so. close, can be identified with particular propositions ‘of the 
Elements without much difficulty.2 On the whole, there is absolutely 
no noubt in.my. mind that Kamalākara had seen Euclid’s Elements, 
The first complete translation of this work in Sanskrit was made in 
1718 A.C, under the title Rekhaganita (“Calculation with Lines”), 
by Samrat Jagannātha, at the command of his patron King Jaya 
Simha of Jaipur? It was rendered from the Arabic translation of 
Euclid by Nasiruddin al-Tusi (died 1276 A. C) The Rethaganita 
contains fifteen adkyāyas or Books: Books I-IV and VI are devoted 


1 Siddhinta-tativa-viveka of Bhatta Kamalakara with the com- 
mentary (éesavasana) of the author, edited by Sudhakara Dvivedi, 
Benares, 1885, iii, 22, Compare f 

Sul am: ania fed ia faai 
afr Wo a Ver Sar afe RaT I RR 
TERI SUI ansat g SIT | 

2 For instance, see iii, 38, 45, 46, 48, etc. in which there is reference 
respectively to Euciid, Bk 1, Prop. 21 ; VI, 8, I, 15; I, 19. 

3 Jagannātha, Rekkāīgaņíťta, edited by Kamalasankar Pransankar. 
Trivedi, Bombay, 1901. Compare Sudhakara Dvivedi, Gapaka 
Tarangini, Benares, 1892, pp. 1335; A Weber, "Die Grieschen in 
Indien,” Site. d. König preus. Akademie d. Wissenschaften z, Berlin, 
phil. hist. classe, xxxvii (1890), pp. 922f. i 
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to plane geometry ; Bk, V deals with the laws of proportion which are 
utilised in Bk, VI; Bks. VI-IX are purely arithmetical and elucidates 
the principles of numbers.; Bk. X treats of incommensurable quantities 
and Bks XI-XIV treat of solid geometry. Jagannatha himself seems 
to have shown some originality in the matter of proofs especially, For 
instance, there are 16 alternative proofs of Book I, Prop. 47. In 
1727 AC, ie, nine years after the composition of the book, one 
Lokamani made an excellent copy of the manuscript of the Rekha- 
Sanita at the command of King Jaya Simha and that copy is now 
in the Sarasvati Bhàvan Library, Benares. Another translation of 
Euclid’s Elements in Sanskrit is also known under the title Stddhanta- 
Cūdāmaņt. It is very closely related to the Rekhaganita but is in 
verse while the other is in prose, The authorship of this translation 
is unknown. : 


No Greek. Influence on Hindu Mathematics 


„We are now in a position to examine closely the presumption of 


"those writers who, as has been noted before, believe in Hindu mathe- 


matics after the $u/vasuzra period having been greatly influenced by 
Greek mathematics, Their theory is mainly based on the following 
arguments: (1) The existence of commercial and political relations 
hetween Alexandria and Western India in the early centuries of 
the Christian era, (2) the presence of Greek terms and other apparent 
traces of borrowing in the Hindu astrology, and (3) the supposed 
Greek influence on Hindu astronomy. From these they make the 
4 priori conclusion that scientific ideas must have passed from 





1 Durgadas Lahiri, PrZbivir Itikāsa, vol. 3, p. 339. For com- 
parison we here give the general enunciation of Prop. 8 of Book I from 
the two works : 


"ep faye yaaa ayaa ya: werd waft der wer aa mafa 
rīkam ami afta — anafua 1 
"qup anea yaad- 
3: werd wiser | 
faairgait dl aama 
wreff a wa eure Qi" 
fesrergerefa 1, 
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Alexandria to India, Of course it is not possible to deny the 
probability of transference of ideas in such circumstances. Moreover 
there are evidences to show that philosophical and theological 
ideas of the: Hindus influenced Greek thought. But so far as 
mathematics is concerned, we have not only no specific evidence of 
. transference of Greek mathematical ideas into India but there are also 
certain solid facts which will stand formidably against any such theory 
of borrowing.! 

(1) If Greek contact had given any impetus to the revival of 
mathematics in India as is supposed by them, its effect would have 
been felt in the maximum degree in the domain of geometry, a science 
which the Greeks carried to perfection and in which the Greeks 
undoubtedly excelled all the other nations of the world. But we have 
‘already pointed out that the renaissance of Hindu mathematics 
affected the least the culture of geometry. Further, Hindu 
geometry differs very widely from Greek geometry in its scope as well 
asin its methods of treatment. In short, Greek geometry isa well 
developed science whereas Hindu geometry is unscientific. The 
earliest trace of Greek geometry in India is found in the sixteenth 
century, 

(2) A very fundamental characteristic of Greek mathematical 
theory is the clear distinction between arzthmetic (the theory of 
numbers) and ogtstic (the art of calculation), That distinction 
began before Plato (c, 380 B.C.) and continued ta: be recognised’ much 
later. Moreover, the Greek mathematicians gradually concentrated 
"their attention on the development of arithmetic in disregard of logistic. 
The Hindu mathematicians, on the other hand,.do‘not make any such 
distinction in their ganzfa, It may be noted that what we now call 
arithmetic, at least in its elementary parts, was called logistic by the 
Greeks, 

(3) The Greeks had brilliant achievements in the theory of 
numbers, the classification of numbers, theory. o^ fgurate numbers, 


I Ithas been pointed out elsewhere that a certain term employed 
by the Greek traveller and mathematician Democritus bears so close 
a resemblance to aterm in the àu/vasuras as to ‘suggest borrowing 
by the former. Schroeder and Biirk also believed that Pythagoras 
learnt of the well-known property of the right-angled traingle which 
now generally goes by his name from the Indians (Hindu Contribution 
to Mathematics, pp. 50, 53). 
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theory of proportion and mean and the theory of irrationals, 
Amongst the .Hindus, the distinction of numbers into even (yagma) 
and odd (ayugma or ga) appeared as early as the Vedic age 
(e 3000 B. C), milleniums before ifs appearance amongst the 
Pythagoreans, But they do never carry their classification any 
further, Thetheory of figurate numbers is not found amongst the 
Hindus, Though their mathematicians from Aryabhata (432 A. C.) 
onwards state how to find the sum of agnates dnd cubes of numbers!, 
„they do not connect them with geometrical forms, © The Hindus know 
nothing about the theory of proportion and mean. Though they 
have discovered and made great use of the Rule of Three, it has no 
relation with the theory of proportion, The irrational and Pythagorean 
numbers were discovered by the Hindus in the time of the šx/va- 
sūtra (c. 800 B. C.) before the Greeks. Thus we find that practically 
nothing of the Greek theory of numbers came to India. On the 
other hand, the Hindu achievements in mathematics are chiefly in 
the domain of what the Greeks called Jogistie, 

(4) The Hindu algebra is particularly distinguished from the 
Greek algebra, Colebrooke, after enumerating the various points of 
difference between them, comes to the conclusion that: “No such 
marked identity of the Hindu and Diophantine systems is observed 
as to demonstrate communication. They are sufficiently distinct to 
justify the presumption that both might be invented Fiependent 
„Of each other". 

l (5) Above all there is the fundamental difference between the 
"Greek and Hindu mathematical ideas and principles. The normal 
Greek mind was more geometrical than anything’ else whereas the 
normal Hindu mind was more arithmetical or analytical. The Hindus 
even made algebra of their geometry ; their geometrical results are 


I It is highly disputable if the Greeks knew the summation of 
the series of cubes, It is not found in the works of any Greek writer, 
There i$ no reference to itin the works of Greek commentators, It 
occurs in India, in the works of Aryabhata (499 AC) Al-Karkhi, 
a pro-Greek Arabian algebraist of the eleventh century, has given 
a geometrical demonstration of it much in the Greek fashion. And 
that has been considered as the sole argument in support of the 
assumption of its knowledge amongst the Greeks. Heath, History of 
Greek Math, vol. I, pp. 109, 110, It might be that Al-Karkhi obtain» - 
ed the result from India and devised the proof himself, 
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often found to have bcen verified algebraically and illustrative ex- 
amples that are generally adduced in their treatises on geometry 
are simply arithmetical. The Greeks, on the other hand, made geo-. 
metry’ of algebra and arithmetic and they usually thought in terms 
of lines and forms instead of concrete numbers, Greek arithmetic 
was speculative and Hindu arithmetic practical. 
Dispassionate consideration of these broad questions. a. ideals 
and methods will strongly lead one to doubt and reject all conjectures 
of communication between Hindu and Greek mathematics, Isolated 
cases of resemblance, if there be any, cannot be taken as evidence 
on the point. For in those cases, unless supported and supplement- 
ed by other incontrovertible and weighty arguments, ` the possibility 
of independent discovery cannot be eliminated. Even priority 
of discovery cannot logically be made a ground for conjectures of 
borrowing by the posterior nations. All these important considera- 
tions led some of the eminent Indologists, who firmly believe in 
the Greek influence on Hindu astronomy, to declare the independent 
origin of Hindu mathematics, Those scholars have firsthand know- 
ledge of the original Hindu treatises* on mathematics and as such 
are more competent to speak with authority than others. Hoernle 
considers that “the Hindus did not get their elements of the arith- 
metical science from the Greeks,”2 “I believe”, says he, “that it is 
generally admitted that Indian arithmetic and algebra, at least, are 
of entirely native origin. While Siddhānta writers like Brahma- 
gupta and his predecessor Áryabhata might have borrowed their 
astronomical elements from the Greeks or from books founded them- 
selves on Greek science, they took their arithmetic from ‘native 
Indian sources” After carefully considering "the question whether 
the whole development of mathematics in India is to be regard: 
ed as completely independent, ‘or derived from foreign sources,’ 
Thibaut comes to the ‘final conclusion: “The absence of such 
and other similar proofs? is naturally to be taken to a certain 
extent to indicate the Grete ty of Indians in the domain of 





1 Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, IL ; p. 409. Compare also 
Hindu Contribution to Mathematics. : 

2 Indian Antiquary, xvii, 1888, p. 34. 

3 The reference here is to “a common system of ‘half true’ theories 
found simultaneously on both sides eg. the theory of epicycle in 
astronomy.” 


` LILQ., SEPTEMBER, 1929 I5 
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mathematics, To this we might add the other circumstances, viz. 
that at least in arithmetic, the Indian cannot be regarded as having 
originated from the Greek in any particular and that in certain higher 
matters, specially regarding indeterminate analysis, their works are 
considerably in advance of the Greeks."! “Mathematics and Geometry 
are indigenous Indian sciences," says Professor Winterniz, "and it is 
bighly probable that the system of writing numerical figures now 
adopted in the whole civilised world was first invented in India. 
Geometry also, as we find it in the Šulva-sūtras, is not influenced by 
the Greeks and the ‘so-called Pythagorean theorem’ was known to 
the authors of the Šu/va-sūžras.”* Above all, a great authority on the 
subject of ancient mathematics like Hermann Hankel believes that 
. the Hindus are the inventors of algebra, "Indeed, if one understands 
by algebra the application of arithmetical operations to complex 
magnitudes of all sorts, whether rational or irrational numbers or space- . 
magnitudes, then the learned Brahmins of Hindustan are the real 
inventors of algebra.”* There are certain other scholars who would even 
go so far as to suggest that Hindu mathematics influenced the Greek 
science. For instance Robbins and Karpinski are of opinion that 
the early Greek arithmetical science might have been influenced by 
the Hindus. 


Scope of Pitiganita 


Bhaskara (1150) recognizes eight fundamental operations (fari- 
karma) in arithmetic: addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
squaring, square root, cubing and cube root. The two operations of 
duplation (doubling) and mediation (halving) which were considered 


'1 G, Thibaut, Astronomie, Astrologie und Mathematik, quoted in 
extenso by G. N. Banerjee, Hellenism in Ancient India, 1920, pp. 181ff. 
This book may be consulted for review of Hellenic influence, supposed - 
and actual, on the different spheres of Hindu culture. 

2 Winternitz, Some Problems of Indian Literature, Calcutta, 
1928, p. 78. 
3 H. Hankel, Zur Geschichte der Mathematik in Altentum and 
«Mittelalten, Leipzig, 1874, p. 195; quoted by Professor Cajori in his 
History of Mathematics, p. 94, 
4 D'ooge, Robbins and Karpinski, Nicomachus of Geresa, New 
York, 1926, Part. I, p. 5 ; compare also p. 11: 
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fundamental by the Egyptian, Greek, and some Arab and western 
mathematicians are omitted in the Hindu treatises on mathematics. 
Sridhara (c. 750) and Mahavira (850) also give the number eight. But 
according to Brahmagupta the number is twenty. It is made up 
of, besides the above eight, and five rules for reduction of fractions, 
rule of three (direct), inverse rule of three, rule of five, rule of seven, 
rule of nine, rule of eleven and barter (62@ndaprat:bhinda), 

According to Brahmagupta there are eight subjects for treatment 
(vyavahüra) in arithmetic: mixture, progression, plane figure, excavation, 
stock, saw, maund and shadow. Concurrence (saméramama) and 
dissimilar operation (viga7xa-karma), which are considered by others 
as fopics of discussion for arithmetic has been included by Brahma- 
gupta into algebra. 

Topics discussed in Bhāskara's Lifavati are the following : cipher 
(also discussed in algebra), inversion, supposition, concurrence, dis- 
similar operation, operation relative to squares, operation relative to 
multiplicator, rule of three (direct and inverse), rule of five, seven, 
nine and eleven terms, interest, barter, purchase and sale, alligation, 
permutations and combinations, progression (arithmetical and geome- 
trical), plane figures, excavation, stocks, saw, maunds of grain, shadow 
of gnomon, pulverisor, combination, Of these, the topics beginning 
with inversion up to barter are classed as prakirnaka (miscellaneous 
topics) and the next three topics are classed as w$raba (mixture). 
In this way it comes into line with TZyéetskd and Ganita-sira- 
samgraka, 


Rule of Three 


` 


One thing of Bháskara deserves special notice, He gives too much 
importance to the rule of three. He explains: "The rule of three 
is, indeed, arithmetic"! This has been elaborated with the help of a 
beautiful metaphor : *As by Lord Sri Narayana, who relieves the suffer- 
ings of birth and death, who is the only primary cause of the creation of 
the universe, is pervaded this universe through His own manifestations 
as worlds, paradises, mountains, rivers, gods, men, demons etc, so are 
all matters of calculation pervaded by the rule of Three,”? If i+ be so, 


1 Siddhinta-siromani, golidhyaya, prainidhyaya, verse 3: afa du 
fadi urēt This observation reappears in the Z/ava£i (P 15) 
2 Lālāvatī, p, 76. 
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then what is the need of those multifarious methods and operations ? 
To this, his answer is: “whatever is calculated in algebra or in arith- 
metic by operations.of multiplication and division will be compre: 
hended by the sagacious learned as simply the rule of three. That 
| it has been composed by the sages through the multifarious methods 
and’ operations such as miscellaneous rules, etc, is simply. with the 
object of increasing the comprehension of the duller intellects like 
ourselves, for it was realised by those sages that such differentia- 
tions will make the subject easy.”* On another occasion he observes: 
“Leaving squaring, square-root, whatever is calculated is certainly 
variation of the rule of three, nothing else. For increasing the 
comprehension of the duller intellects like ourselves, what has been 
written in the various ways by the learned sages having the lov- 
ing heart of the bird Cakora, that has become arithmetic Simi- 
larly great importance was attached to the rule of three in Europe 
where it was called in the middle ages as *The Golden Rule? Thus 
Hodder, the popular English arithmetician of the seventeenth century, 
observes: “The Rule of Three is commonly called, Zé Golden Rule; 
and, indeed it might be so. termed ; for as Gold transcends all other 
Mettals, so doth this Rule all others in Arithmetick.”* 


Biyaganita as defined 


Bhāskara says: “Analysis (di72) is certainly the innate intellect 
assisted by the various symbols (varna) which, for the instruction of 
duller intellect, has been expounded by the ancient sages who enlight- 
en mathematicians as the sun irradiates the lotus; that has now 
taken the name Algebra (aganza)"* That algebraic analysis 
requires keen intelligence: and sagacity has been observed 
by him on more than one occasion. “Neither does analysis (bija) 
consist in symbols,” says Bhaskara, “nor are there different kinds 


I Kiddhāntaæśiromani, goladhyaya, pra$nüdhyüya, verse 4. 
2 Smith, History of Mathematics, 11, p. 486. 
3 Byaganita, p. 99. 
ahi aftfāfvatgerasīt fe 
- Weerarafanr Rage fiscal : à 
RaRa maaa — 
at da dtaaftraregaTgtam n 
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of analysis ; sagacity alone is the analysis: for wide is imagination." 
This: remark has been repeated in the Siddkānta Siromani* and in 
the Bījagaņita.* There is an interesting discussion about the, import- 
ance and usefulness of intelligence in the matter of algebraic analysis. 
‘He puts thé question. to himself: “If (unknown things) are to be 
. discovered by intelligence alone, what is then the need of analysis ?” 
He then answers himself: Because intelligence is certainly the 
real analysis ; symbols (varna) are its helps. What innate intelligence 
has been expressed for the duller intellects by the ancient sages 
who enlighten mathematicians as the sun irradiates the lotus, with 
the help of the various symbols, has now obtained the name of 
Algebra (Zwaganzía)"? From these observations we find what, 
according to Bhaskara, defines the algebra: it is the science which 
treats of numbers expressed by symbols. 


Distinctive Relation between Arithmetic and Algebra 


What makes. the distinction between arithmetic and algebra, in 
"the opinion of Bhāskara, will be realised to a certain extent from his 
especial names for them; His especial name for the former is Vyakéa- 
ganila (“the Science of Calculation with knowns”) and for the latter 
Avyakia-ganita (“the Science of Calculation with unknowns”), Hence 
„one distinction lies in the fact that in one case the symbols 
uged are vyakta, that is, known and definitely determinate, in the 
| Other case they are avyakta, that is unknown, indefinite. The 
relation between these'two branches of the science of ganita is 
considered by Bhāskara to be this: “The arithmatic of known is based 
on the arithmetic of unknowns,"* He has more explicitly and clear- 
‘ly put it thus: "Algebra is similar to arithmetical rules, (but only). 
appears as if indeterminate (gūdža). It is not indeterminate to the 
"intelligent ; it is not certainly six-fold but many-fold”5 In tlie; 
————— t 

1 Siddhinta-Siromani, edited by Bapu Deva Šāstrī, Golidhyiyal 
brašnīdhyūya, verse 5, p. 440. Compare also verse 3—ātā q faat afa: i 
This reappears in the Zz/avan (p. 15). l 

2 Bījagaņita, p. 49. Compare also waat gfata ater i 

; aa aub di «p stent vew vui 

waka aaa wee aid 

-3 Ibid, p. 100. j 4 BWwegámita, p. r—" erasa" 
5  LWdvati, p. r5: maiu As ggftaauraā | 
l afaa a QaRa a 
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opening verse of his treatise on algebra, Bhaskara praises the science 
thus: "I venerate the unapparent computation, which calculators 
affirm to be the means of comprehension, being expounded by a fit 
person : for it is the single element of all which is apparent." 

The true distinction between arithmetic and algebra, besides the 
one of the kinds of symbols, has been stated by Bhāskara to be 
lying in the demonstration. He remarks: “Mathematicians have 
declared algebra to be computation joined with demonstration : else 
there would be no difference between arithmetic and algebra"? The 
method of demonstration is said to be always of two kinds: one 
geometrical (Xgetra-gata), the other algebraical (raéZga/a)? We do 
not know who.first invented in India the geometrical method of 
demonstrating the algebraical rules. Bhaskara acknowledges to have 
received it from ancient teachers, + 


S cope of Byaganita 


Bhaskare recognises six fundamental operations in algebra: 
‘addition, subtraction, . multiplication, division, squaring and extraction 
of square root. Cubing and extraction of cube root which are included 
amongst the fundamental operations of arithmetic are excluded here. 
He first applies these six operations to positive and negative quantities, 
ze. the laws of signs, zero, monomial, polynomial and surds. Then 
he treats of kuttaka ("pulveriser”) and varga prakrti (“affected 
square") with cakravala (“cyclic method”). The former deals with 
the complete general solution of the indeterminate equation of the 
first degree and the others give general solution in rational integers 
of the so-called Pellian equations, 

- After elucidating the subjects mentioned above Bhaskara observes M 
“Thus are spoken the abridged calculations necessary for the dīja 





Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra, p. 150. 


I 
wquresi uq naefa qaxfafed Kagadu uter it 
RAG ATES aerei afua w aed (Biyaganita, p. 1). 
2 Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra, p. 272. 
suuragd stetur TUT S77: | 


« S24 aAa = urētāterītāa: 1 (Bījagaņita, p. 127). 
Bijaganita, p. 125 ; Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra, p. 271. 
Bijaganita, p. 127 ; Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra, p. 272. 
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(analysis) ; next I shall'speak of the bya which is the source of 
pleasure to the mathematicians,"! It is noteworthy that the inderter- 
minate equation of the first degree and the Pellian equations are 
considered to be of fundamental importance in algebra, Indeed they 
are his chief instruments in certain kinds of his algebraic analysis,*, 

According to Bhāskara, analysis is fourfold :* (1) linear equations 
involving one unknown ; ; (2) linear equations involving more than one 
unknown ; (3) equations in one or more unknowns. in their second or 
"higher powers (s#adhyamaharana) ; and (4) equations involving product 
of unknown quantities ‘(bhavita), Konow’s classification is slightly 
different. Accordingly the primary distinction of analysis is twofold : 
(i) Equation in one unknown and (ii) equation in two or more un- 
knowns, Again, class (i) comprises two subclasses: (1) simple 
equation and (2) quadratic and higher equations. Class (ii) bas 
three subclasses : (1) simultaneons linear equations. (2) equations 
involving second and higher powers of the unknowns; and (3) equations 
involving products of the unknowns. 

The scope and topics of algebra are practically the same in the 
works of all the Hindu mathematicians. One noteworthy feature of 
the ‘Hindu algebra is that though it contains the complete general 
solution’ of the quadratic equation, the cubic and higher equations 
have received little attention in it. In those cases, Bhaskara suggested 
to apply the same method as is available for the quadratic, that is, to 
reduce the cubic equation to a simple equation by taking the cube 
root of the side containing the unknown after necessary manipulations 
and to reduce the biquadratic in the same manner to a quadratic, 
Bhaskara observes that if such reduction is not possible, the solution 
must be obtained by the calculator’s own ingenuity.* 


Date of Renaissance in Hindu Mathematics 


A more direct and conclusive proof of the originality of the Hindus 
in the matter of the invention of algebra and arithmetic will be 
furnished by the period of the beginning of the renaissance in their 
mathematics. Wehave seen before that those who believe in that 
renaissance having come in consequence of the supposed transmission 


I Biaganita, p. 83 

2 For instance see did, pp. 86, 87, 89, 99 and 1co (especially) ; 
Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra, De 245. 

3 Thid., p. 44. 4 Ibid, p.61. 
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of Greek astronomy into India, have almost unanimonsly put the time 
ofthe latter about 400 A.C. But we shall presently show that ‘the 
cumulative evidence ofall the available materials in this connexion’ 
points toa much earlier’ period c, 400.B. C. for the beginning of ‘the 
renaissance in Hindu mathematics.. The- distinction of arithmetic 
into three separate classes, viz., mental arithmetic, finger-arithmetic 
and higher arithmetic, must have very likely begun to be made in the 
commencement of that. renaissance. The regard for a culture in 
mathematics as-a very noble and paying art must have grown asa. 
. result, It has been stated before that reference to that distinction — 
of, and regard for, mathematics is found as early as 500.B.C, ` in- the ` 

Buddhist canonical works. Hence the renaissance in Hindu mathe- . 

matics began in all probability about that period. A "more decisive. 

factor is the enumerated list of the topics of mathematics found. in. 

an early Jaina canonical works written before 300 B, C. That list, we 


have seen, contains topics from algebra as well as from arithmetic and n 


geometry (including mensuration) Again the topics included -for 
discussion in the later Hindu treatises on arithmetic have remained 


practically unchanged. It is only in algebra that we find that certain | ` 


alteration in the classification of the subjects treated and also in their 
scope have appeared in the treatises of later days. Now taking the 
average of the two dates obtained from the Buddhist and the Jaina 
sources, we easily come to the conclusion’ that the renaissance dn 
Hindu mathematics commenced from c, 400 B. C. This date will be 
consistent with the time of the discovery of ellipse in India and the, 
- revival of Hindu geometry, which, according to evidence from the 
Buddhist as well as the Jaina sources, occurred in the fifth century 
before the Christian era. Now this period is anterior, by nearly seven 
centuries, to the time of Diophantus (c. 275 A. C.), the father of Greek 
Algebra. The evidence of the Bakhshal1 mathematics also shows that 
the Hindu mathematics was independent of the Greek mathematics.! 


BIBHUTIBHUSAN DATTA 


I Bibhutibhusan Datta, "The Bakhshali Mathematics,” Ball. Cal. 
Math. Soc., vol, xxi, 1929 (March), pp. 1-60. This work was composed 
about the beginning of the Christian era, 


Ranjit Singh and the North-West Frontier Problem 


(Based solely on the records in the Imperial Record Department) 


The North-Western Frontier being the Achilles’ Heel of India 
has always been of the utmost concern to the power paramount in 
India. In view of this fact,a past history of the attempts to solve 
the North-Western Frontier Problem of India has a living interest. 
Just before the British. took into their hands the solution of this 
frontier problem it was tackled by Ranjit Singh, the Lion of the 
Punjab. Thus a study of Ranjit's western frontier policy cannot but 
be interesting and important. 

According to Mr. Coatman, the Indian North-Western Frontier 
problem is made up of four subsidiary problems : 

(1) The international problem cf the relations between India 
and Afghanisthan. 
(2) The political problem i ie. the problem of the control of the 

. border tribes. 

(3) The probiem of the militar y defence of the frontier. 
(4) The problem of the administration of the north-west fron- 
tier, ` 
The first question therefore that arises in this connection is, whe- 
ther Ranjit had a mind to conquer Afghanisthan? The arguments 
in favour of a negative: view appear overwhelming. Ranjit had ex- 
perienced disasters in his first attempt at the conquest of Kashmir 
owing to the inclemency of the climate and other peculiar local con- 
.ditions. He no doubt dreaded the operation of the same causes in 
the event of his invading Kabul, Once in the year 1827, he had a 
conversation with Wade, the British agent, on the advisability of in- 
„vading Kabul. About this interview Wade writes, “I proceeded to re- 
mark that it would be a very hazardous expedition. The country 
is a strange one to the Sikhs, intersected by mountains and torrents 
not easily passable; it would .be difficult to maintain his com- 
munications and keep his troops supplied—observations in which His 
Highness at that time expressed his concurrence,” 
In a similar strain, Ranjit Singh himself once spoke to Wafa Begum, 


I Pol. Proceedings, 31st July, No, 23. 
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wife of Shah Shuja. Of course with both these Ranjit Singh had 
rei.sons to suppress his motives. But what do we actually find? If 
these considerations had not weighed upon his mind, he would cer- 
tainly have attempted the conquest of Afghanisthan during the long 
‘interval of confusion in Afghan history between the death of Md, 
Azim Khan and the accession of Dost Muhammad to power, His 
French officers were too eager to march on Kabul and no less eager 
were the Sikh Sardars and soldiers, but though he spoke of' invading 
Afghanisthan on occasions just to humour his Sardars and French 
officers and keep ‘Dost Muhammad on tenderhooks, the statesman ` 
within him never got the better of the mere warrior. It was only 
on one occasion probably that he seriously thought of invading Afgha- 
nisthan when Hari Singh Nalwa was killed in a surprise attack by 
the Afghans. Anger, pride and sorrow for a time overwhelmed him 
but when he regained his composure he thought no more of it, The 
opinion of the British Government in this matter should be noted. 
The Secretary wrote to Burnes: “His Lordship thinks that although 
it might be hazardous and unprofitable to the ‘Maharaja to seek to 
retain possession of a country so difficult, yet in the immense resources 
at his command, in his wealthy treasury and numerous and discip- 
lined army, he has the means of overrunning it and of consummating 
at least the ruin of its present ruler?! Ranjit was not, what he 
otherwise would have been, the’ last link in the chain of conquerors 
like. Chengiz Khan, Timur, Nadir and Ahmad Shah, The temptation 
of pushing his conquests to íhe Hindukush, of avenging upon the 
Afghans what the Punjab had suffered from them—all these dreams 
` he brushed away. He did not believe in conquering raids. What 
he conquered, he consolidated in his own way. l 

It may be argued against this view that the fact that he joined in 
the Tripartite Treaty to restore Shah Shuja shows that he was not 
disinclined to a conquest of Afghanisthan, But he was an unwilling 
partner in the enterprise. He joined because he knew that the Bri- 
tish Government was prepared to undertake the expedition even 
without him and perhaps he feared that with their phenomenal good 
luck and their immense resources they might succeed where he did 
not hope to do. Yet perhaps he cheered his vexed spirit with the 
hope that the English would yet be baffled? and indeed they were. 


1 Pol Proceedings, 19th May, 1838 No, 76, 
2 Cunningham, History of the Sikhs. 
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Ranjit's north-western conquests have two stages. He conquered 
Peshawar, Dera Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismail Khan but was at first 
content to rule through the local Muhammadan chieftains who 
acknowledged his overlordship and paid tribute. He conquered 
Peshawar but gave it first to Jahandad Khan and then to Yar 
Muhammad Khan as a feudatory. He conquered Dera Ghazi Khan 
but gave it to the Nawab of Bahawalpur. He subjugated Dera Ismail 
Khan, recognising the ruler Hafiz Muhammad "Khan as tributory 
to Lahore. : But not long after the disturbances from Syed Ahmad in 
Peshawar were over, we recognise a- change of policy. Dera Ghazi 
Khan was re-occupied in 1831, Peshawar in 1834; Tak, Bannu, and 
Dera Ismail Khan were directly annexed between 1832 and 1836. His 
territory extended from Mithankot along the right bank of the Indus 
to the hills: of Bajour. From''Burnes we learn of the extent of the 
authority of the Maharaja west of the Indus—“He has no power 
beyond the plain ‘country. The ‘Derajat is under complete subjec- 
tion, in Dera Ismail Khan the people are heartily disaffected. In 
the Eshakhyl territories the chief is now in rebellion. He will agree 
to pay tribute, as far as 36,000 rupees but not to receive a detach- 
ment of Sikhs, Murwat is "also in rebellion. From Tak a more 
certain but varying tribute is levied. From Bunnoo nothing is pro- 
curable but by the presence of an army and north of it to the plain 
` of Peshawar the country is éntirely dependent.”' 

So far as the problem of the control of the.border tribes was 
concerned, we can guess that Ranjit Singh's policy was not very 
different from that which was followed by the British Government 
in the years following the Sikh War. It can be called a “tip and run 
policy" i.e. when any particular tribe became too aggressive committ- 
ing too many raids, a military .column went into its country, 
inflicted whatever damage it could and came out again. The moun- 
taineers were kept down by a movable column constantly in the 
field. 

The military arrangements on the North-Western Frontier were 
calculated to defend the Punjab against an invasion from Afghanis- 
than. Ranjit did not look beyond Afghanisthan to Russia and 
stood in no awe of Russian advance, Peshawar was strongly fortified, 
forts were erected there at Sikham, at Machin ; a line of towers at 


x Pol, Proceedings, 11th September, 1837, No. 39. 
2 Pol. Proceedings, 29th August, 1836, No, 32. 
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intervals of two oses connected that city and Attok. Forts at 
Attok, -Khairabad, Shubkandur, Jahangeria and other places guarded 
the region, The most important fortin the Hazara region was that 
of Kushangarh, Hari Singh Nalwa was killed by a surprise attack 
of the Afghans while building a fort at Jamrud. After his death a 
new fort was built nearby and was named Fatehgarh, The forts 
` between Torlila and Darband were almost within sight of each other, 
But the most important part of his plan of defence was connected 
with the acquisition of Tank, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, Ac- 
cording to Burnes he seized Dera Ismail Khan in order to establish 
a connection along the banks of the Indus with Peshawar. But 
Wade remarks that the object was far deeper, “The seizure was 
intended to threaten Dost Muhammad Khan from a new quarter 
less difficult of access than Peshawar, while at the same time they 
protected the centre of the Punjab from any invasion of the 
Afghans when they might be employed in strengthening and conso- 
lidating their power in Peshawar.” The Governors of the Peshawar 
region were able but ruthless administrators as Hari Singh Nalwa 
and Avitabile. : 

Ranjit, in his civil administration, was concerned mainly with 
revenue and very little with justice, etc. From the papers of Lachmi 
Proshad, the Dewan of Avitabile we can collect details about revenue 
and expenditure of Peshawar in the time of Avitabile, 


Peshawar 
Revenue-Nanakshahi sas 11,86,709 
Goondas n 1,74,113 
Total T 13,60,822 
Deducting %th for 174,113 Goondas šā 212764 5 
13,39,057 1I 
Expenditure 
Pensioners - oy T JA: 9,898 
Charitable lands s se ‘ise 24939 4 
Jageerdars — šas — 6,20,590 
Salary of Avitabile e gee 50,000 


Office Establishment E a 7,087 


I Pol, Proceedings, 31st August, 1837, No. 69. 
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Headmen of villsges, district officers, judicial - 


expenses : 25,849 8 
Ramghol Battalion (4834) eae E 2,86,827 
Police Corps - six wei 51,155 

Total .. — 1046,45 12 
Deducting for Goonda rupees... ied 2,203 14 

| $^ s l 10,74,081 14 

Balance in Nanakshahi rupees ni 2,64,975 13 


This is exclusive of the expenses of the Kohistanee force of 6000 
men, of repairs of public buildings, supplies in the forts, commissions, 
assignments, etc. 

Bannoo Tank—Revenue about 65,000 rupees. The revenue was 
very often collected vë e? armis. - 

Dera Ismail Khan Marwat Asp vente 6,04,686. 

A comparison is often made between Ranjit Singh and Hyder 
Ali. In the Malabar coast region Hyder had something much 
like the Western Frontier of Ranjit. Physically the Malabar 
coast was indented, précipitous, full of mountain gorges and mag- 
nificent forests. The inhabitants, the Nairs and the Moplahs were 
much like the Waziris.and the. Afridis of the North-West frontier. 
There was very little cultivation. Plundering of peaceful neigbours 
was a common feature. The Malabar region baffled the military skill, 
activity and resolution ‘of Hyder.: The inhabitants rose frequently 
in rebellion.. Hyder made terrible raids and left monuments 
of his vengeance, established military posts only to meet with 
renewed resistance from the  junglewallahs. The Malabar coast 
remained the most vulnerable spot of his kingdom and was reduced 
‘rapidly by Hartley in the war with Tipoo. Ranjit only met with 
a moderate degree of success in the solution of his western fron- 
tier problem, So ;long as the Sikh kingdom lasted, the frontier ' 
was: defended against Afghanisthan. The border tribes were not of 
course brought under direct sway but that was not possible under 
the circumstances and they are "still taxing the ingenuity of the 
‘British Government. ' So far as the administration of the conquered 
territory on the western frontier was concerned, he was not wholly 
unsuccessful, On the whole Ranjit showed more coolness in his 
western frontier than Hyder Ali in the Malabar Coast region. 


NARENDRA KRISHNA SINHA 


The Doctrine of Kaya in Hinayana and Mahayana 


One of the points of difference between the Hinayana and Maha- 
yàna schools noticed by the Saddharma-Pundarika, viz., that Buddha 
makes a show of his existence in the three dhàtus leads us to an 
examination of the question of the Kayas of Buddha as conceived 
by the Hīnayānists and the Mahāyānists. Of the Hīnayāna schools, 
the Sthaviravādins had very little to do with the Kaya conceptions, 
as Buddha was to them an actual man living in this world like any 
other human being and subject to all the frailties of a mortal body. 
Metaphorically they sometimes spoke of Buddha as identical with 
Dhamma without any metaphysical implication but these remarks gave 
opportunity to the Sarvastivadins and the Mahayanists to put forth 
their theories of Dharmakàya. e 

The Sarvastivadins commenced speculating on the kaya of Buddha. 
but it was the school of the Mahasaüghikas that took up the ques- 
tion of kaya in right earnest-and paved the way for the speculations 
of the Mahāyānists, JP l 

The early Mahāyānists, whose doctrines are mostly to be found 
in the Astasthasrika Prajitipiramita, along with the school of N agar- 
juna conceived of two kāyas : (i) Rüpa- ( ot Nirmana- ) kaya, which 
included bodies, gross and subtle, meant for beings in general, and 
* (ii) Dharmakaya, which was used in two senses, one being the body 
of Dharma (i.e. collection of practices) which makes a being a Buddha, 

and the other the metaphysical principle underlying the universe— 
the Reality. 
The Vogācāra school distinguished the gross rüpakaya from the sub- 
tle rūpakāya, calling the former Rüpa or Nirmāņa-kāya and the latter 
'Sambhogakaya. The Lankivatara, representing the earliest stage of 
the Vogācāra conception, calls the Sambhoga-kāya Nisyanda Buddha 
or Dharmatā-nigyanda Buddha (the Buddha produced by the Dharmas). 
The Sūtrālaūkāra uses the term Sambhogakaya for Nisyanda 
Buddha and Svabhavikakaya for Dharmakàya. In the Adžisama- 
yalateürakürikü and the recast version of the Paūcavimšati:sāhasrikā 
Pratiiipiramita, Sambhogakāya denotes the subtle body, which 
the Buddhas. adopted for preaching their doctrines to Bodhisattvas, 





1 Sütrà, pp. 45, 188, 
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. and Dharmakāya the body purified by the practice of the bodhipa- 
kşika and other dharmas, which make a Buddha. For the metaphysical 
"Dharmakàya they use the term Svabhāva or Svābhāvikakāya, The 
 Vijūaptimātratā-siddhi retains the conception of the Karika but adopts 
a new term, Svasambhogakāya, to denote the Dharmakaya of the 
Karikā and distinguishes the Sambhogakāya by calling it Parasam- 
bhogakaya. 


Realistic Conception of. Buddha in the Nikiyas 


In a land where the tendency to deify saints is so strong, it is 
greatly to the credit of the early Hīnayānists that they were able 
to retain the human conception of Buddha even a century or two 
after his actual existence, when the scriptures may be regarded as 
having been put into a definite shape. They gave expression to 
their conception of Buddha in the following words, occurring in the ` 
, Nikāyas: Bhagavad araham sammāsambuddho vijjacaranasampanno suga- 
to lokavidü anuttaro purisadammasarathi sattha devamanussanam 
buddho bhagavā. So imam lokam sadevakam samārakam sabrahmakam 
sassamanabrahmanim pajam sadevamanussam sayam abhififia sacchi- . 
katvà pavedeti, - So dhammam deseti ādikalyāņam, etc. (‘The Blessed 
one is an arahat, a fully awakened one, endowed with knowledge 
and good conduct, happy, a knower of the world, unsurpassed, a leader 
able to control men, a teacher of ‘men and gods, the awakened, the 
blessed. He knows thoroughly the worlds of gods, māras, recluses, 
brahmins and men,:and having known them he makes his knowledge 
known to others. He preaches the dhamma (doctrines) which is 
excellent in the beginning, middle and end,” etc),! 

A. description like this does not suggest that Buddha was originally 
more than a man, a mortal, In the cosmology of the Buddhists, the gods 
of the various heavens, the highest of which is Brahmaloka,? are only 
beings of superior merit and power, but they are inferior, in the matter 
of spiritual attainments, to the saints or arahats. So in this descrip- 
tion the Hinayanists do not attribute any transcendental or theistic 
element to Buddha. ' All they say is that Sakyamuni by pure 


I This passage occurs in many places of the Nikāyas, see, e.g. 
Digha, I, pp. 87-88 ; cf, Lal, Vis. p. 3; Sad. P., pp. 144, 376. 

2° In the Mahāyānic works also, as for instance in the Daša., it 
i$ stated that a Bodhisattva can become a Mahābrahman in the ninth 
bhümi if he so wishes, 


Z 
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and simple spiritual culture in this life and asa result of the accu- 
mulated merits of his previous lives, reached the highest stage of 
perfection and attained not only knowledge and power superior to 
any man or god but also the highest knowledge and power attainable. 
In the, Majjhima Nikaya, Ananda explains why Buddha should be 
considered superior to the Arhats as well, although both arrived 
at the same goal He says that there is not a single bhikkhu, who 
can be regarded as endowed with all the qualities in all their forms 
as possessed by Buddha. Moreover, a Buddha is the originator of the 
path not existing before, a knower and promulgator of the mārga, 
which is only followed by the savakas. * 


Nikāya Passages admitting a non-realistic Conception 


In the face of such descriptions of Buddha, it would have been 
difficult for the later Hinayana schools:to sublimate the human 
elements in kim, had it.not been for certain expressions in some of 
the earlier works of the Pitaka, which lent themselves to other inter- 
pretations. Some of these éxpressions are :— 

(1) ‘Yo vo Ananda maya dhammo ca .vinayo ca desito paüfiatto 
so vo mam’ accayena satthā, (Buddha said to- Ananda just before 


"his parinibbana ‘the dhamma and vinaya that have been preached 


by me will be your teacher after:my death.’),* 
The dhamma and vinaya clearly . refer to the collection of doc- 
trines and disciplinary, rules delivered by Buddha, This is also 


evident from the conversation of Ananda with Gopaka-Moggallāna, 


where the former explains why the monks after Buddha's death 
should not be considered as without refuge (appatisaraņa). ‘He says 
that they have now a refuge in Dhamma (dhammapatisarana), which, 
he points out, are the doctrines and disciplinary rules.? 
(2 Bhagavato’ mhi putto oraso mukhato jato dhammajo dhamma- 
nimmito dhammadāyādo iti. Tam kissa hetu? Tathāgatassa h’ etam 
Td 
1 Majjhima, III, p. 8. 2 Digha, II, p. 154; Milinda, p. 99. 
3 Majjhima, Gopaka-Moggallana Sutta (No. 108). Cf. Saddhamma 
Saügaha (JPTS., 1890), ch. x, p. 65: Buddha says *84,000 dham ma- 
kkhandhas have been preached by me in 45 years. I alone only pass 
'away while there are 84,000 dhammakkhandhas -which like : 84,000 
Buddhas (buddha-sadisa) will admonish you,” E 
4 Samyutta, II, p. 221; Majjhima, III, p. 29 has the idēntical 
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adhivacanam. Dbammakáyo iti pi Brahmakāyo iti pi. Dhammabhüto 
iti piti, “Just as a brahmana would say that he is born of Brahmá, 
through his mouth—Brahmuno putta orasa mukhato jātā brahmajā 
brahmanimmitā brahmadāyādā—so a Sakyaputtiya-samana may say 
that he is born of Bhagavā, through his mouth, born of his doctrine, 
made of his doctrine, etc! Though in this passage Dhamma is 
equated with Brahma, the context shows that there is no metaphysical 
sense in it ; it is only to draw a parallel between a brahmana and a 
Sakyaputtiya-samana that Dhammakāya is equated with Brahmakaya. 

(3) Vakkali on his death-bed became very eager to see Buddha 
` in person ;so Bhagavā came to him and said ‘‘Alam Vakkali kim te 
pūtikāyena ditthena. Yo kho Vakkali dhammam passati so mam 
passati, Yo.main passati so dhammam passati" Just after saying this, 
Buddha referred to his dhamma of impermanence (anicéa) There 
are in the Nikāyas many passages of this’ import, which may well 
be taken as precursors of the later Mahayanic conceptions and 
probably formed the basis of their speculations, But the passages 
when read as they stand do not appear to bear any metaphysical 
sense, In this passage Buddha refers to his body as pūtikāya (body of 
impure matter) and to lay stress on his doctrines he says that his 
'dhamma should be looked upon with the same awe and reverence 
by his disciples as they regard his person.? 


passage with the addition "no amisadayado” after “dhammadayado.” 
For the interpretation of “dhammadayado” see Majjhitna, I, pp. 12f. 

r Majjhima, 11, p. 84; Digha, Ill, p. 84 ; Mahima, III, pp. 195, 
224 has “Bhagava jānam jānāti passam passati cakkhubhüto fiapabhüto 
dhammabhūto”. l 

2 Samyutta, IIL, p.120; Majjhima, I, pp. 190, 191: Yo paticca- 
samuppadam passati so dhammam passati yo dhammam passati so pati- 
ccasamuppadam passati. For other references, see Prof, Vallée Poussin's 
article «Notes sur les] Corps du Bouddha” in Le Muséon, 1913, PP. 
259-290. Compare the remarks in the later Pali works,— n 

Saddhamma Satgaha (JPTS., 1890), p. 61: 

* Yo me passati saddhammam so mam passati Vakkali 

! Apassamáno saddhammam mam passe pi na passati. 

Milinda, p. 71: yo dhammam passati so bhagavantam passati, 
dhammo hi maharaja bhagavata desito ti. f 

Ibid., p. 73: Dhammakayena pana kho mahārāja sakkā bhagavā 
nidassetum, d iammo hi mahārāja bhagavata desito ti. 


— - 
1.H.Q., SEP ÉMBER, 1929 ; 17 
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(4) The passage in the Anguttara Nikāya, where Buddha says 
that he is neither a god, nor a gandhabba, nor a man, has been 
taken by Prof. Masson-Oursel? as showing trace of the Mahāyānic 
kaya conceptions, It is not impossible to read some metaphysical 
ideas into the passage, though probably the compiler of the Suttas 
did not mean to convey them, Dona brahmana, noticing the 
sign of the wheel in the feet of Buddha, enquired of him whether 
he was a deva, a gandhabba, a yakkha or a mortal, Buddha replied 
that he was none of these beings as he had gotrid of the āsavas (im- 
l purities) by the continuance of which one remains a deva, gandhabba, 
yakkha or mortal. Just as a lotus is born in water, grows in it 
but remains above and is apart from it, so also Buddha was born in 
the world, grew up in it but overcame it (abhibhuyya) and lived 
unaffected by the same, Therefore, he asked the brahmana not to 
regard him as anything but Buddha. 

There are other passages referring to the miraculous powers of 
Buddha, vz&, his ability to live a kalpa or to assume different forms 
and perform such other miracles; but it will be noticed that these 
powers were attributed not to Buddha alone but also to his disciples in 
general, who had been able to attain the higher stages of sanctification.® 


Kaya-conceptions of the Theravüdins vem ained unchanged 


Even if it be assumed that the Mahāyānic ideas are latent in the 
above-mentioned expressions though not adequately expressed, the 
discussion in the Kathavatthu to establish the historical existence of 
Buddha as against those who denied it, and the manner in which 
references were made to the events of Buddha’s life as depicted in 
the Nikayas leaves no vestige of doubt about the opinion of the Thera- 
vadins regarding the kaya of Buddha.¢ 





I Angurtara, ll, p. 38. 

2 Prof, Masson-Oursel in his article “Les trois Corps du Bouddha”, 
/. A., 1913, pp. 581ff, 

3 See Kofa, II, 10 (also for references in the N ikayas). 

4 K.V., xvii, I: The Vetulyakas held on the basis of the passage 
cited above (no. 4) that "it is not right to say that 'the exalted Buddha 
lived in the world of mankind! The Theravādins did not agree 
with them, Buddhaghosa also pointed out how the passage should 
be iriterpreted. 


E 
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Though the terms rūpakāya and dharmakāya found their way 
into the later Pali works? from Mahayana or semi-Mahāyāna works, 
they did not bring with them any non-realistic sense. Buddhaghosa 
even as- late as the fifth.century A.C, refers thus to the kāyas: “yo pi 

. so Bhagava asiti anuvyafijanapatimandita-dvattimsamahapurisalakkha- 
na-vicitra-ripakayo sabbākāraparisuddha-sīlakkhandhādi-guņaratana- 
samiddha-dhammakāyo yasamahatta-pufifiamahatta......appatipuggalo 
araham sammasambuddho (‘that Bhagava, who is possessed of a beauti- 
ful rüpakaya, adorned with eighty minor signs and thirty-two major 
signs of a great man, and possessed of a dharmakaya purified in every 
way and glorified by sila, samadhi, etc.?, full of splendour and virtue, 
incomparable and fully awakened"). 

In short, the early Hīnayānists conceived the Buddha's rūpakāya 
as that of a human being,* and his dhammakāya as the collection 

of his dhammas, i.e. doctrines arid disciplinary rules collectively. 


Concéption of the Sarvistividins 


The other school, the Sarvastivadins, who retained the realistic 
coriception of Buddha, differed a little from the Theravadins, Un- 
fortunately their original Pitakas in Sanskrit are lost beyond recovery 
and we have to depend for our information about them on the few 
fragmentary pieces of their literature discovered in Central Asia, or on 
the Chinese translations of their Agamas, in which again very little 
spade-work ,has yet been done.*. Our main source of information at 
present is the Abhidharmakosa, made accessible to us from Chinese 
by ‘the monumental translation . in” French by Prof, Vallée 


I See eg, Sad, Sat, (J PTS.) 1890, p. 69: 
Sambuddhanam dve kaya rüpakayo siridharo/ 
Yo tehi desito dhammo dhammakāyo ti vuccati// 

2 The five khandhas referred to here are, sila, samādhi, pañňā, 
vimutti and vimuttifidnadassana, See Mil., p. 98. 

3 Vism, p. 234; Atthasalini, ipe I3: Tete Jātaka, 
_I, p. 84: 'Rüpakayasiri, | 

4 See Prof, Vallée Poussin's Bouddhisme, pp. 232f. 

5 Dr. Chizen"Akanuma (Eastern Buddhist, II, p. 7) quotes some 
passages from the Chinese: Aüguttara and Samyukta Agamas and 
shows that the dharmakāya of Buddha denoted the collection of 
dharmas (teachings). 
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Poussin. The Koša, again, it should be noted, is the work ofa 
systematiser and the production of a time much later than that of 
the Agamas, to which it bears the same relation as the Visuddhimagga 
' does to the Pali Pitakas, As the present state of our knowledge 
indicates that the Dzvyāvadāna and the Lalztavistara‘ originally 
belonged to this school, though they were recast by the Mahayanists, 
we must examine with caution some of the statements found in them 
regarding the kaya conception, 


(i) Dzvyivadina 


There are a few passages in the Divyāvadāna throwing light on 
the rūpakāya and dharmakāya of Buddha and bearing the identical 
sense of the Pali works. On one occasion Srona Kotikarna said that, 
through the grace of his teacher, he had seen the dharmakāya of 
Buddha, but as he was anxious to see the rüpakaya, he wanted to go 
to the place where Buddha was living at the time,* Upagupta once 
said to Māra that he had seen the dharmakaya only and requested 
him to show him the rüpakaya. Mara thereupon made an. image 
(vigraha) of Buddha replete with all the major and minor signs 
of great men; Inthe answer that king Rudrayana gave to Bimbi- 
sāra that “na rajan krpaņo loke' dharmakayena samspršet” (let not, 
O King, an irreligious person‘ attain (lit. touch) the dharmakaya), 
the. word *dharmakaya" may bear a metaphysical interpretation but 
the context does not warrant it.5 The remark made by Asoka, after 
Upagupta had pointed out to him the stüpa of Ananda. makes the 
sense of dharmakaya quite explicit. It runs thus: ‘That body which 
you all call pure, excellent and made of dharma (dharmātmano 
dharmamayo) was borne (dhāritam) by him called Višoka (= Ānanda) 
and therefore his stūpa deserves great honour, The lamp of dharma, 
the dispeller of the darkness of afflictions that burnt still among 
men was due to the power of him, the son of Sugatendra, and there- 
fore, should be worshipped with special reverence, ° 


1 Winternitz, Geschichte etc., II, p. 194. 
2 Divya, p. I9. 3 Divyà, p. 360. 
Ibid., p. 560*: krpaņa is defined thus: 
yas tu dharmaviragartham adharme nirato nrpah/ 
sa rajan krpaņo jfieyas tamastamahparāyaņah// 
Ibid., p. 560. 
6 Divya, pp. 396-7, Cf, Przyluski, Asoka, p.408: In connection 


wm 
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There are, however, Avadānas in the Divyāvadāna, which were 
not without some Mahāyānic tint, for, we read in the Rudrayanava- 
.dàna,! as we usually find in the Mahayanic works, that rays of 
light issued forth from Buddha's mouth when he smiled, irradiating 
the beings of heaven and hell. It is noteworthy that the Atthasalini? 
also speaks of ra$mis (rays of light) of six colours issuing out of 
Buddha's body. It seems that the Mahayanic ideas were percolating 
gradually into the rocky soil of the conservative Theravadins, 


(ii) Lalitavistara 


The Lalitavistara gives us a picture of Buddha more superhuman 
than human and yet far from the Mahāyānic conceptions of the 
Sambhogakāya and Dharmakaya, though in the last two chapters it 
dwells on the doctrine of Tathatā. In the Latstavistara Buddha 
is deified but there are no traces of the Trikāya conception, It says 
in many places that Buddha appears in the world of men for lokanu- 
vartana (i.e. to follow the ways of the world), which, if he so desired, he 
could avoid by remaining in one of the heavens and attaining emanci- 
pation there, The running account of Buddha’s life is interrupted at 
times,—probably they are afterthoughts of the complier—by dialogues 
between Buddha and Ananda, in order to make the treatise appear 
Mahāyānic and not Hīnayānic. At one place Buddha explains to 
Ánanda that, unlike human beings, he did not stay in the filth of 
mother’s womb but in a jewel-casket (ratnavyüha)* placed. in the 
womb, which was as hard as adamant but soft to the touchzJike the 
down of a co bird, and that his birth and other events con- 
nected with\it. were all superhuman, At the same time he prophesies 
that there will be, in the future, men unrestrained in act, thought and 
speech, ignorant, faithless, proud, believing without deliberation what 
is heard by them, who will not believe in thé superhuman nature of . 
his birth. . One can perceive through the poetical exaggerations of 
with the destruction of the law, Mahāmāyā exclaiming "Ceux qui sont 
nés du Corps de la Loi (dharmakaya), ou sont-ils allés ? 

1 Divyà, xxxvii, p. 568, 2 Attha, p. 16. 

3 E.g. Mtu., I, pp. 168, 170. 

4 Lal. Vis, pp. 88, 105, 106. This formed one of the points of 
contention of the Mahāsāūghikas., See Masuda, Early Origin &c, in 
the Asia Major, vol. II. 

5 Ibid, pp. 87ff. This goes against the Sarvastivida and Thera- 
vada conceptions, 
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the Lalzavistara that it has in view the historical Buddha endowed 
with the major and minor signs—a human being after all, who requires 
to be reminded by the heavenly musicians of the acts of his past lives 
and his resolution to become a Buddha and rescue beings from misery, 
‘and who needs a stimulus to renounce the world in order to fulfil his 
resolution.* In connection with the offer of houses which. was, made 
by the gods to the Bodhisattva when he was in the womb, it is said 
that in order to please all the gods who offered houses he caused the 
the appearance of his pregnant mother Mayadevi in each of those 
houses by means of the Mahavytha samadhi. This does not clearly 
reflect any idea of Nirmāņakāya—it appears more like some of the 

. miracles mentioned in the Nikayas, In the last chapter of the 
Lalitavistara where Buddha’s attributes are mentioned, he is called 
the great tree (mahādruma), because he possesses a body of Dharma- 
kayajfiana (the knowledge of Dharmakāya).* As this chapter is 

l very likely a Mahāyānic addition, we may reasonably say that the 
Lalitavistara in its original form as a treatise of the Sarvāstivādins 
viewed Buddha as a human being with superhuman attributes, 


(zz) Abhidharmakosa V 
\ 


We imay now consider the writings of Vasubandhu, the great 
exponent of the Sarvāstivāda school. In his Adhidhkarmakosa he 
imported a new meaning into the words Dharmakaya and Ripakaya. 
In examining the three Šaraņas, he tried to bring out the real sense 
of the Buddha, Dharma, and Saügha in which.a Buddhist takes refuge, 
He said that those who take refuge in Buddha do, in fact, take refuge 
in the dharmas (qualities) which constitute a Buddha (buddhakaraka), 
ie, the dharmas by the acquisition of whicl,a certain person is called 
a Buddha, or in other words, the dharmas by the acquisition of «vhich 
a person understands all things. These dharmas are ksayajüana 
(knowledge of the destruction of misery), anutpādajiāna? (knowledge 


1 The descriptions gave opportunity to the Mahāyānists to in- 
vent Upāyakaušalya Pāramitā, the duties of Adhyesana, Yacana, 


2 Lal. Vis., p. 428. 

3 Koga, VI, 67 explains that Ksayajüana with Anutpāda- 
jüàna makes Bodhi, On account of difference among saints in the 
acquisition of these jnānas, Bodhi is said to be of three kinds: Sra- 
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of the further non-origination of misery), and samyagdrsti (right view) 
of the Ašaiksas together: with the dharmas attendant on the jiiana, 
' viz, the five pure skandhas. A dharmakāya is formed of these dharmas, 
In another place, while showing the sameness of the Dharmakayas 
of all Buddhas, he explained the Dharmakāya -as a series of pue 
dharmas, or rather a renewal of the psycho-physical organism of 
the substratum (anāsravadharmasamtāna, āšrayaparāvrtti).* The Dhar- 
makāya then signifies a new purified personality or substratum ‘(aéraya), 
but it is pointed out that such. a dharmakáya is possessed also 
by an arhat? In the Suzrülaméaüra? such a dharmakaya is also 
attributed to the mother of Sakyamuni or to an advanced upāsaka, 
Thus we see that the Koga has two interpretations of the Dharmakāya, 
one being the qualities adhering to a Buddha and the other 
the purified personality (aéraya) possessed by him. The Koša, in 
fact, replaces the concrete conceptions of the Dharmakāya found in 
the Nikayas and the Divyāvadāna by-an abstract one. In, the last 
two works the Dharmakāya signified only the doctrines, vzz., the Bodhi- 
pakkhiya dharmas or Aniccā, Dukkha and Anātma, together with 
the Vinaya rules contained in the. Pātimokkha, while to Vasubandhu 
it meant the qualities adhering to a Buddha as well as the purified 
personality (aéraya). ` l MES T A 
Referring to the formula of the Saranas, Vasubandhu says that 
as the physical body (rüpakaya) of Buddha does not uudergo any 


vakabodhi, Pratyekabuddhabodhi and- Anuttarasamyaksambodhi, 
By the above two jñänas one completely abandons ignorance (ašesā- 
vidyāprahāņāt); by the first, one realises the truth that his task is 
accomplished (ie. the dubkha has been realised by him); by the 
second, one realises that his task is no more to be accomplished, 
(ie. the duhkha has been realised by him and he will not bave to 
labour any more) —— : 

The samyagdrsti of the Afaikgas is to see things as they are 
really, to know truly the: general character (sāmānyalakgaņa) of 
dharmas. See Ko$a, VI, 50 fn. For a note on the Ksayajūāna, see 
Masuda, ‘Origin of Schools etc, in Asia Major, vol, 1I, Fasc. I. 

I Koša, VIL. 34 for the sense of aéraya see Jbid,, VIII, 34 fn. 
Cf. áéraya par$uddhi, Sūtrā, p. 186 1. 1. 

2 Koéa, IV, 56. 

3 Hūber, Sutralamkara, pp. 217, 390 quoted in the Fr, Transl, of. 
the Koéa, VII, 32 p. 81. 
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modification by the acquisition of the quality of Buddha, one should 
not take refuge in the rūpakāya of Buddha, which is, in fact, the © 
rūpakāya of the Bodhisattva and hence sāsrava (impure), Just as a 
"man would respect a monk for the qualities adhering to him and not 
for his person, so a Buddhist should take refuge in Buddhatwa and 
not in Buddha the person. In the same way Vasubandhu explains 
the two other Sarapas, viz, Dharma and Sangha, the former being 
explained as Nirvana, or the three Truths—Duhkha, Samudaya and 
Marga, or Sukba, -Duhkha and Asukha-aduhkha—and Hie latter as 
the qualities that a saigha of monks is expected to possess, * 

The Vibhasa informs us that there are some who believe that to 
take refuge in Buddha is to take refuge in the body constityted by the 
head, nape of the neck, belly, back, hands and feet of the Tathagata. 
Some say that as the body: is born of parents, it is impure (sāsrava) 
and therefore it should not be a place of refuge. ‘The refuge should 
be the Ašgikga dharmas, which make a Buddha, i.e., the Dharmakāya.?, 
Apparently the Vibhāgā refers in the first case to the earlier Hīnayāna 
schools and in the second to the Sarvastivadins and their followers, NS 


Similar Dharmakāya Conception among the Satyasiddhis 
and the Mahüyanists 


The Satyasiddhi school takes almost the same view of the Dhar- 
makāya as the Sarvāstivādins. According to it the Dharmakaya 
is made of éila, samādhi, prajfia, vimukti and vimuktijfianadaráana- 
dharmakāyas. Buddhaghosa, Nagarjuna and the writer of the Milind- 
dapatiha also refer to such a dharmakaya.* It means ‘that the body 
of Buddha was purified by the practices of these five skandhas, and 
hence it can be called Dharmakāya. But as these purifications are 
obtained by Arhats also, Harivarman, the founder of the Satyasiddhi 
school, distinguished the Dharmakaya of Buddha by saying that 
his dharmakaya consisted not only of the above five purificatory 
practices but also of ten powers (daga bala), four proficiencies (vaisa- 





I Compare the formule of Šaraņa in the Nikāyas, eg. Digha, 
III, p. 227. 

2 Koba, Vl, p. 32; IV, p. 76n; VIII, p, 34. 

3 Vism. p. 234; M. Vr.(as opinion of non- Mādtyamikas) 9 
433; Mil, p. 98, 
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radya) and the three recollections (smrtyupasthāna), which the Arhats 
cannot obtain,? 

The Aškisamnyālankūrakārikā?* and the Paticavimiati-sihasriki- 
prajhapiramité,® important text-books of the Yogācāra school, define 
the Dharmakāya with a similar sense. They say that the various 
dharmas, viz, Bodhipaksikas, Apramāņas, Vimokgas, Samāpattis and 
so forth| constitute Sarvajfiata (omniscience) and Sarvajfiata is the 
Dharmakàya. It should be noted that the Kārikā and the Prajfia- 
paramita use this expression in a sense different from that current 
in the Mahayana texts, It is really the Svasambhogakaya of the later 
Vijūānavādins, 

The Prajfidparamitas also maintain the conception that Dharma- 
kāya is produced by dharmas, the highest of which is, according to 
them, the prajfiaparamità, i.e. the knowledge which helps a person to 
realise the dharma-$ünyata. The Astasākasrikā takes up the question 
whether the honour shown to the relics of the Tathagatakaya is more 
meritorious than the honour shown to the Prajfiaparamita, e.g., by 
making a copy of it. The answer given is that the relics depend on the 
body purified by the prajūāpāramitā, and therefore it is the source 
of Buddhas, The source deserves more honour than the remnants 
of the fruit (ie, relics of Buddha) produced therefrom, and therefore it is 
more meritorious to honour the Prajfiáparamità than the relics.* It adds 
that all teachings of Buddha issue from the Prajūāpāramitā and the 
Dharmabhanakas preserve and propagate them ; so the Dharmabhāņa- 
kas should also be respected. They are protected by the Dharmakaya, 
the Prajūāpāramitā.  Saervajūatā (omniscience) is predominated (pari- 
bhāvita) by the prajūāpāramitā ; from sarvajūatā issues the body of 
Tathagata, the relics of whom are worshipped; hence prajfiaparamita 
deserves greater honour,’ 


Hinayānic speculations: (a) Whether ripakiya is vipikaja? 


The Koga maintains that the rüpakaya of Buddha endowed with 
the major and minor signs is the result of the excellent karmas of his 


I Y.Sogen, Systems, eic., pp. 181, 182. 

2 Kārikā, ch, viii, 

3 Paficavimsati, (ASB, ms.) |, 2242. 

4 Agta, ch, iv. l l 

5 bid, p.99. Itis from this conception that the Prajfiáparamita 
is addressed as the mother of Buddhas, 
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previous lives, According to it, even the Buddhas cannot escape the: 
effects of their karma, The schism created by Devadatta in the sangha 
is attributed to a deed in one of the previous lives of Šākyamuni, 
The Vyakhya and the Vidžāgā explain that-it happened to Sakyamuni 
only, and not to any other Buddhas, because in one of his former lives 
he divided by dissension the disciples of an ascetic, possessed of five 
abhijüas.! That the Buddhas enjoy or suffer the effects of karma is also 
maintained by the Divyavadina® and the Majjhima Nikiya® The 
Divyūvadāna refers to a saying of Sakyamuni that even the Jinas them- . 
selves are not free from their karmas, while the Majjhima Nikiya says 
that a Tathagata performs good deeds in his previous lives, and as a 
result of those he enjoys in the. present pure, and pleasant sensations 
(vedanā) only. Tradition says that when Buddha was hurt by the | 
splinter of stone thrown by Devadatta, he said that ninety-one kalpas 
ago he had hurt a person by a spear, as the result of which evil deed, : 
he now received a wound.. 

The Milindapaitha, however, takes a different view of this matter. 
Admitting that Devadatta created a schism in the saügha, it says 
that as the schism was not created by any act of Buddha's. own and . 
as it was caused by an external influence, it should be said that 
Buddha as the result of his Zarna had an undivided assembly (abhejja- 
pariso. Ina similar way it explains away the wound or the illnesses 
from which Buddha suffered. First it asserts that Buddba attained 
omniscience after uprooting all roots ‘of evil (akusalamüulas); so he 
could not have.any more sufferings through karma. It then says 
that apart from karma there are other causes like the three humours, 
seasons, etc, which produce ‘vedana’ (feelings). According to it, the 
wound that Buddha received was due to an ‘opakammika’ (accidental) 
cause and his illnesses to causes other than karma, 


(6) Was Buddha a jarayuja or upapüduka ? 


In order to remove doubt from the minds of the people as to the 
nature of the birth of so great and meritorious a being as the Bodhi- 
sattva in his last existence—a doubt expressed also in the Za//a- 
vistara, where a ratnavyüha has been devised for the Bodhisattva's 
abode in his mother's womb—the Košat proceeds to show that the 


1 Koša, VII, 34, p. 8 fn, 84 ; IV, 102, p. 212 fn. 2. 
2 Divyū., p. 416 o3. Majjhima, 111, p. 227. 
4 Koša, IIL, 9. 
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Bodhisattvas possess the power of choosing the manner of their birth 
(upapattivašitva), and that Sakyamuni . Chose birth in a uterus 
(jaráyu) with two objects, One was to benefit the Sakya clan and 
at the same time not to'give opportunity to the people to consider 
him a magician or a god or a demon, and the other was to leave 
some relics of his body, by worshipping which men and other beings 
would go to heaven by thousands, or attain deliverance, 

The Mahisaighikas arid their followers! assert that Sakyamuni 
was an upapāduka (self-born), and that even his son Rahula was also 
an upapaduka, for Bodhisattvas cannot have kama. They assert 
that Bodhisattvas are possessed of ‘adhisthaniki rddhi’ (ie, the power 
of appearing anywhere and in any form), and that by that power 
Šākyamuni made a seeming show of his existence in the womb of 
Maya. They conceived Buddha as Jokottara (transcendental), and 
Šākyamuni as only a phantom (Nirmanakaya) The transcendental 
Buddha has a rūpakāya..which is limitless, everlasting, free from all 
"sāsrava dharmas, He is always in samadhi,* never sleeps or dreams, 
can know everything in.an instant of thought, He knows neither 
fatigue nor rest, and is ever busy in enlightening sentient beings. 
His power and his life are limitless. For the benefit of sentient ' 
. beings he appears at will in any one of the six gatis, Whatever he 
utters 'relates to the truth, though people may understand him differ- 
ently, In short, the Mahāsānghikas conceived Buddha as a totally 
supermundane being with illimitable: powers and knowledge, who 
never desired to attain Huana * fa n 


Kaya TUR at the beginning of Mahāyāna 


The Mahāyānists incorporated the Nirmāņakāya conception of 
the Mahāsānghikas into their Trikaya theory, adding the two other, 
Sambhogakaya and  Dharmakáya, the former approaching the 
Mahāsāighika conception of the transcendental Buddha, while the 
latter was a new philosophic conception of the Mahāyānists, 


1 Eg. the Vetulyakas (Kathāvatthu). 

2 Cf. Lanka, p. 240: sada samahitas ca tathagatah. 

3 For details see Masuda’s Origin and Doctrines of Early Tadian 
Buddhist Schools, Asia' Major, vol II, fasc. I; Anesaki’s article 
in the E; R. E., sv. Docetism (Buddhist) ; Suzuki’s Outlines of Mahi- 
yüna Buddhism, pp. 249-251. See also Koga, Ill, 9 referring to 
Mahāvastu, Y, pp. 145, 154. + 
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These new Kaya conceptions, it seems, did not make iid of an. 
appeal at the beginning of Mahayana. The Saddkarma-puņdarīka and 
the Suvgrnaprabhisa tried to erase any lingering i impression about ‘the 
historical existence of Šākyamuni, In. the. Saddharma- pundarika® we 
find Maitreya Bodhisattva, assuming the réle of a sceptic and enquiring 
how. Buddha could, within a short space of for ty years after the attain- 
ment of Bodhi at Gaya, perform the innumerable duties of a Tathagata 
and lead incalculable bodhisattvas to Buddhahood, It appears like | 
the paradox of a man of twenty-five years claiming centenarians as 
his sons and the latter calling him their father. Similarly Buddha’s 
pointing to Bodhisattvas who had been performing the various duties 
conducive to Buddhahood for many millions of years as his disciples 
appears paradoxical. Maitreya says further that in the minds of those 
Bodhisattvas who recently became Mahāyānists (navayanasamprasthitah) 
there may be doubts’ of this nature ; so the Tathagata should explain 
the paradox for the welfare of the religion; Buddha then asks his 
audience thrice to believe his words (avakalpayadhvam abhisraddad- 
dhvam), and says, "It is notto be considered (naiva drastavyam) 
that Bhagavan Sakyamuni lately leaving his family attained Bodhi 
at Gaya, I attained sambodhi incalculable ages ago?, and since then 
I have been preacliing the dharma. All that I have. said about the 
previous Tathāgatas, Dipatikara etc, and their parinirvāņa were all 
my own creations, They were only my expedients for imparting the’ 
„+ dharma (upayakauéalyadharmadeganabhinirharanirmitani), All that 
Ihave said to the effect that I was young, recently born, left home, 
and attained Bodhi, was to appeal to a class of people who otherwise | 
would. not have been convinced of the excellence of the religion and 
derive benefits therefrom, But all that I said was not untrue, as 
the Tathāgatas know what the three dhatus really are ; they know 
that the dhātuš neither.are born nor die, neither produce nor non- 
produce, neither exist nor non- -exist ; neither are they the same nor 
different, and they are neither true nor false, All that the T athügatas 
say is true, but people devoid of right knowledge construe different 
meanings out of it. Though I have not attained parinirvāņa, I say 
that I have attained it, In order to rouse curiosity in the minds of the 
people anda desire to see Buddha, I say that the appearance of a 
Buddha is an exceedingly rare event. I made a show of the Nir vana, 
but did not enter iùto it, but people with distorted views could not 


1 Sad, P., pp. 311ff. 
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see my real self, and busied themselves with the worship of my relics, 
But this.also produced a good effect, for they thereby became righteous 
and gave up their passions. T rom among them I formed my 
'šrāvakasaūgha, and showed myself at Grdhrakūta, and explained to 
them how to attain the agrabodhi.” 

In the Suvarnaprabhasa? Ruciraketu and Kaundilya the brahmana 
play the réle of the sceptics. The former enquires why. Sakyamuni, 
who performed so many meritorious deeds, should have such a short 
span of life as eighty years, The latter seeks a mustard-like relic of 
` Buddha's body to worship and thus go to heaven. Ruciraketu is told 
by the Buddhas of all lokadhātus that they ‘did not know any man or 
god who could calculate the length of Sakyamuni’s life. They said that 
it might be possible to count the drops of water in a sea but it would 
be impossible to ascertain the length of his life. Kauņdilya brāhmaņa, 
who only feigned ignofance, was told by Litsavikumara that, just as 
itis absurd to expect cocoanuts from a rose-apple tree, so it is absurd 
to expect a relic from the Buddhakaya. The. Tathāgatas have no- 
origin, they are ever existing and inconceivable, It is only the 
Nirmitakaya that is shown by them. How can a body, in which there 
is no bone or blood, have a dhātu (relic)? Buddhas have only 
Dharmakāya and there i is only the Dharmadbátu, i 


Nirmünabaya ' 


The Mahāyānic texts tried to show, on the one hand, that the 
"ins ions were wrong in their belief that Sakyamuni was really a 
man of flesh and blood and that relics of his body existed, while on ' 
‘the other hand, they introduced the two conceptions of Nirmāņakāya 
. and Buddhaküya. Whatever is said to have been done by Sakyamuni 
is accounted for by these texts as the apparent doings of a phantom 
‘of the: Buddhakaya, a shadowy: image created to follow the ways of 
the world Jokānuvartana),? in order to bring. conviction to the hearts 
of the people that the attainment of Buddhahood was not an impossi- : 
bility, As the Buddhas possess the, .knowledge of. all that is to be. . 
done (krtyanusthanajiiana},® they can take any form they desire for 
the illumination of the various classes of beings. The Mahāyānic 
conception of the Nirmanakaya is s essentially the same as that of the 
TOME: . 


I CEP (B.T.S. ed.), pp. 4-8. 2 Cf, Miu. I, pp. 168, 170. 
3 One of the four jñānas peculiar to Buddha, see Alvytt,, p. 2. 
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The Prajiiaparamitas in their quaint way refer to the Nirmanakaya 
ot or Rüpakàya, The Paticavimsati says that a bodhisattva after acqui- 
Sambuddha. He then renders service to beings of al! lokadhātus 
` .(worlds) of the ten corners at all times by Nirmāņamegha (Nirmāņa- ` 
clouds). ‘This is called the Nairmanika-kaya.* I 

From the Chinese sources? we are informed that Nagarjuna in 
his commentary on the Prajūāpāramitā, called the Mahāprajūāpāra- 
mitā šāstra, speaks of two kayas, rūpakāya and dharmakāya. The 
. former is the body born of parents, possessing the qualities of sentient 

beings, and is subject to human frailties. "It was born in Košala while 
his dharmakāya was born at Rājagrha. The material body was neces- ` 
sary for “earthly. truth” It was. for the deliverance of beings that 


E - Buddha assumed: different bodies, different. names, birth-places and 


: ways of emancipation. .This interpretation of rüpa- and dharma-kāyas 
is also followed in the Chinese: Parénirvinastitra and Sandhinir- 
mocanasūtra,” | 

Some of the Yogācāra - texts furnish us with the following infor- 
mation regarding the conception of N irmāņakāy a as prevailing among 
"ue Yogücárins : 

RE. The Sūtvālānkāvas explains the Nirmāņakāya to be those 
forms which are assumed by Buddhas to render service to beings of. 
the various worlds, It generally refers to the human form that 
. Buddha takes in “order to make show of his acquiring the ordinary 
arts. and craíts required by an. average man, living a family life and 


then: retiring from it, and HERE, aitaining Nirvana Ey recourse 


. to ascetic practices. 
(ii) The Vijaptimairatüsiddhi tells; us. that the N izmāņākāga 1 is. 
meant for. Šrāvakas, Pratyekabuddlias;. :Pr thagjanas (common ` men) 
T and. Bodhisattvas, who are not yet in one of: thë- ten- bhūmis. It may 
appear in all lands whether pure or impure.’ "The: Chinese commen- 
taries on the Siddhi mention the various: ways, in which Buddha can 
‘transform his body or another’s body or voice, and his or others’ mind, 
to suit his purpose, Not only could he transform himself into Sakya- 


I Paīicavimšati (Cambr, ms.) 343b. 

2 C. Akanuma, E. B., II, pp. 17ff.; Masuda, Die Individualis- 
tische Idealismus, etc. p. 60. . i 

3 E. B, Il, pp. arf, 4 Stiri, p. 45. 

5 Masuda, Die Individualistische, etc., p. 60, 
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muni, or Šāriputra into a- young girl, but he could also create an 
altogether new apparitional body, not, of course, a living, thinking 
being. Often he assumed the voice of Brahma or expressed him- 
self through the mouth of Šāriputra or Subhūti, and it was for this 
reason that we ‘find Sariputra or Subhiti explaining some of the 
abstruse Mahayana teachings, which they themselves were not expect- 


' ed to understand.” The third way in which he could transform his 


voice was to produce sounds from the sky. His thoughts were supra- 
mundane (lokottara) and pure (anāsrava). He could produce in his 
mind any, thought he liked ; in fact, he appeared in his Nirmitakāya 
as Sakyamuni with a mind (citta) suited to the ways of the world, 
He could also impose his tl:oughts on the minds of others. 

(iii) The Adhisamayilunkarakirika thinks that there are four 
küyas, of which the Svabhavikakaya is real, and the three others, viz., 
Dharmakaya (= Svasambhogakaya), Sambhogakāya (= Parasambhoga- 
kaya) and Nirmāņakāya are samvrta (i.e. unreal) which are meant for 
Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and Šrāvakas respectively” According to it. 
the Nirmāņakāya was intended for Srávakas and Bodhisattvas, who 
are not yet in one of the ten bhūmis. It describes the Nirmāņakāya as 
^a body unsevered from the real kaya; and as the actions performed 
by it are similarly unsevered from the kaya, they should be regarded 
as asamsara (transcendental, ie. not worldly), Then it proceeds to show 
that the thirty-seven kinds of purificatory actions performed by the 
Nirmāņakāya are really the actions of the Dharmakāya, The thirty- 
seven actions, as explained by it, are the thirty-seven steps through , 
which a Nirmāņakāya passes after ‘its inception. They are as follows :? 
A Nirmāņakāya (i) is unmindful of good or bad forms of existence ; 
in other words, takes birth as an animal, human beiug or god as 
necessities require—this is called gatéprasamam ; (ii) practises the four . 
samgrahavastus (elements ot popularity); (iii) enlightens. himself 
about matters opposite and similar, good and evil, by the &rutamayt 
and such other means of knowledge, and then applies himself to the 
service of others, keeping himself unconcerned (ie. having no @uunaya, 
like a magician (for the things made by him magically); (iv) prac- 





I 1 have derived this information from Prof, de la Vallée 
Poussin. i 

2 See Agta., pp. 14, 33: 414 

3 Journal Asiatique, 1913, p. 604. 
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tises the six pāramitās purified in three ways ¢rémandalavisuddhi) ; 
(v) performs and persuades others to perform, the ten Ausalakarma- 
pathas (moral duties) and thus establish all in the path leading to 
Buddhahood ; .(vi) exerts for realising the non-existence’ in reality 
of all things; (vii) cornprehends the non-duality of things and the- 
all- -pervasiveness of the dharma-dhātu, and so on, until he reaches 
the Tathāgatabhūmi after realising the absence of difference between 
things constituted and unconstituted.! ` In short, the Kērikā wants 
to say that the whole course of life of a Bodhisattva, extending 
through: incalculable births, is nothing but the Nirmāņakāya, a thing. 
not separate from the Dharmakāya, às, in fact, according to the 
Mahayana philosophy, all creations are neither the same as, nor 
- different from, the dharmadhātu, . 

(iv) The Zaūkāvatāra explains the relation of the. Nirmāņakāya 
to the Dharmakāya in the same way. It states that, the Nirmita- 
buddhas are not produced by actions; the Tathagata is neither in 
"them nor outside them (sarve hi nivenlenbuddtia na "kārmaprabhavā 
na tesu tathagato na canyatia tebhyas tathagatah). 2 Tt is. only when | 
the sons of the Jina realise the visible world: to have no existence 


` apart from the ca that they obtain the Nirmanakaya free from a 


kriya and samskūra, and. endowed with bala, cbhijüs andl vašitā.? 
Like the Siddhi, it says: that thé "Tāthāģatas by. creāting Nirman 


kaya perform. the various duties of a Tathagata (Tathagatakrty a* d 


It gives also the interesting, "information that ‘Vajrapani Serves ās an 
attendant . on :thé. Nirinitanirmagabuddhas; + "and not: -on the. rèa! 
: Buddhas? : gd. hat. the. fūnetion. OE stich a "Buddhari ds 5 to preach. and 


jana, skanūba, dhatu, Ayatana, imo, and vijtāna. um 





"Siidtogatiya E vi 





M Wei have 'séen ihat the: Rupi ‘kaya’ "BE Ni jrmanakiya Was meant Hop 7 
the Šrāvākas, : Pr atyekabuddhas, ithāģjānas:. and” Bodhisattvas who 

l were. not in one ofthe ten bhumis, o another kaya”, had to be: devised, 

a very subtle kāja, f E the benefit of the ‘Bodhisattvas, ` This i is IM 













1 "Alkiiegālvidārotāribā, (ASB, ns} 1 jaa also ^ 4. 11913) | 


pp 599; 600. ) 
2 Lankā., p. 242. D ; . 
3» Lanka; p.73. ` 4 bid, p. 240. 


5 Ibid., p, 242. - P 6 Ibid, p. 57. 
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Parasambhogakaya, as distinguished "from Svasambhogakāya, a similar 
subtle body perceived by the Buddhas alone, It is this Parasam- 
bhogakāya which plays the role of a preacher of the various Mahayana 
sūtras, the scenes being mostly laid either at Grdhrakūta, the only 
place in the three dhatus considered pure and suitablé for the 
appearance of a Sambhogakāya, or in the Sukhāvatī-vyūha, or in one 
of the heavens. 4 

It will be observed from the description of the appearance of 
Buddha and his manner of preaching the Sütras that the Mahāyānists 
were not yet able to forget or rise above the human conception of the 
ILinayanists. They still give Šikyamuni the rôle of the presiding 
Buddha of the universe, tu whom flock reverently with flowers, 
incense etc, all the Bodhisattvas, Sravakas and Grhapatis of the 
various lokadhatus of the ten directions, to hear fr^m him the 
Prajūāpāramitā, the Saddharmapundarika, or the Gaņdavyūha, These 
Bodhisattvas again have their own tutelary Buddhas, who, according to 
the Mahiiyana-mctaphysics, possess the same „Dharmakāya as Sakya- 
muni. They also come or are sometimes sent by their Buddhas, with 
messages of greetings and flowers as tokens of their regard, to Šākya- 
muni Buddha, whose Buddhaksetra is at present the Sahā-lokadhātu. 
Sometimes the descriptions go so far as to say that the Buddhas them- 
selves came to hear discourses from Sakyamuni Buddha, and the con- 
course of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas became so great that the Sahā-loka- 
dhatu had to be cleared of all oceans, mountains, seas, rivers, and cities, 
as well as gods, men and other beings. As we read in the Hīnayāna 
texts that monks.used to come to meet Buddha, bringing with them 
one or two samaneras, so also we read in the Saddharmapundarika 
that on account of insufficiency of space the countless Buddhas 
could not bring with them wore than one or two Bodhisattvas as 
attendants (upasthāpakas).* j4 TA 

Now let us sec what was their conception of the Kaya of this 
Buddha, Accordirg to the Šatasākasrikā and .the Patcavimšati- 
sāhasrikā,? it is an exceedingly. refulgent body, from every pore 
of which streamed forth countless brilliant rays of light, illuminat- 
ing the lokadhatus as innumerable as the sands of the Ganges. 
When this body stretched ‘out its tongue, innumerable rays of light 


“1. Sad, P., pp. 244-245. 
2 Sata, pp. 8-29; Paticaviméati, pp. 6ff.; For ‘Asecanaka’ see 
Samadhirajasutra, (B. T. S. ed.), p. 10. 07 





* 
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issued forth from it, and on each ray of light was found a lotus of 
thousand petals on which was seated a Tathāgatavigraha (an image 
of the Tathagata, a sort of Nirmanakaya), preaching to Bodhisattvas, 
Grhasthas (householders), Pravrajitas (recluses) and others the dharma 
‘consisting of the six paramitas, After a Simhavikridita samadhi his 
body illuminated the trisāhasramahāsahasra lokadhatu just as the bright 
clear sun or the full moon illuminates the world. Buddha then shows 
his Prakriyitmabhava (real form) to all the worlds. The several 
classes of gods as well as the men of the four continents, Jambudvipa, 
Aparagodāna etc, see this Prakrtyatmabhava and think that the 
Tathagata is sitting before them and preaching the doctrine.. From 
this body again some rays of light issue forth by which all beings of 
all lokadhātus see Sikyamuni Buddha preaching the Prajšāpāramitās 
to his saūgha of monks and congregation of Bodhisattvas, 

Though this conception of the refulgent body of Buddha found 
currency in the Prajfiaparamitàs, the expression Sambhogakaya was 
still unknown to them. It was usually called by them Prakrtyatma- 
bhava (natural body) or Āsecanaka-ātmabhāva (Alldiffusing body). 
As a matter of fact, the Agtasākasrikā is not even aware of the Pra- 
kytyatmbhava or Āsecanaka-ātmabkāva, showing clearly its priority to 
the other{Piajfiaparamitas, It speaks only of Rūpakāya and Dharma- 
kayat andthe long glorious description of Buddhakāya, which appears 
in the Sata and Paūcavimšati as ‘nidana’ (introduction) to the text, is 
totally absent from it. It is only in the recast version of the Paūce- 
viméadi that the expression Sambhogika-kaya was introduced by way 
of giving a gist of the topic? Jn it the Sambhoga-kāya is described 
thus: Bodhisattvas, after attaining bodhi by means of the prajūāpāra- 
mita, take a body endowed with thirty-two major and eighty minor 
signs with a view to preach the doctrines of Mahayana to the bodhi- 
sattvas and at the same time to arouse.in their minds joy, delight and 
love for the excellent dharma?. The Prajūiāpāramitās regarded this 
refulgent kaya as nirmita (created), and as such they included it in 
Rūpakāya and did not feel the necessity of iatraducing the conception 
of a third kāya, the Sambhogika. 

In keeping with this dvikaya theory of the Prajfiaparamitas, Nagar- 
juna also did not refer to, or probably was not.aware of, the third 
kaya, the Sambhogika, Both Drs, Akanuma and Masuda could not 


I Aglan pp. 338, 497, 513- 
2&3 Paliaviméati (A,S,B. ms.) l, 359a : Iti Sambhogika-kayah, 
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trace the conception of Sambhogakaya in Nagiirjuna’s Mahiprajia- 
püramita-Süstra. Dr. Akanuma also mentions his: disinclination to 
accept the "Hymns of the Triple Body (Trikaya)" ascribed by the 
Tibetans to Nagarjuna as a work of the famous Nagarjuna.’ If the 
Kārikās of Nagarjuna on the. Tathāgatakāya” be examined, it also 
becomes apparent that Nagarjuna was interested in giving an exposi- 
tion of the real kàya (ie. Dharmakaya or Svabhavakaya) only. To 
him the distinction of Sambhogakaya and Rüpakaya was unimportant, 
as both of them were unreal. 

Thus, we see that up. to the time of ‘Nagarjuna, the conception 
of Sambhogakaya was not distinguished from that of Rūpa-or Nirmāņa- 
kaya, The Lanžāvatāra presents us first with this conception, calling 
it Nisyanda- or: Dharmata-nisyanda-Buddha, and it seems that the 
term Sambhogakaya. was not yet current. We have seen that in 
Hīnayāna works also it is pointed out that the super-excellent body 
of Buddha, endowed with the major and minor signs of great men, 
was due to the countless meritorious deeds performed by him in his 
previous lives? The Chinese rendering of Sambhogakaya by Asing fo, 
in which sing means fruit or.reward, also indicates that Sambhoga 
had no other sense than 'vipaka or nisyanda’. The later Yogācārins 
called it Parasambhogakàya in order to distinguish it from the other 

' kaya called by them Svasambhoga. Though the Astasāhasrikā does 
not distinguish Sambhogakdya from the Nirmāņakāya, it refers to 
the super-excellent body of Buddha as the result of his meritorious 
acts in previous lives.* The Zankāvatūra by using the expression 
Vipakaja or Vipakastha, shows a stage of transition from the Hīnayānic 
conception of Vipākaja- -kaya to that of Mahāyānic Parasambhogakaya. 
The Ladküvatüra says that the function of the Nisyanda Buddha 
is to. teach the pavikalpita (imaginary) and paratantra (relatively 
existent) nature of things. to those persons, who weave a net of 
thought-constructions around themselves being unaware of the dream- 
like nature of things.’ This is also the function. at: Šākyamuni of 


"S 


L' Eastern Buddhist, YI, pp. 17ff. 

2 M. Vr, ch, XXII. 

3 Lad, pp. 28, 34 ; see ante, pp. 529-530, 

4 Asta, pe 515. Buddhānām kayah kāraņasamutpannah pūrva- 
karmavipākād utpannah, etc, 

5 Laūkā, p. 57. 
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the Sahālokadhātu: when he imparts the teaching of the Prajūāpāra- 
mitās or the Saddharma-Pundarika,? : : 

(ii) The Sūzrālankūra also does not distinguish Sambhogakaya 
into Svasambhoga and Parasambhoga, It says that with this body 
Buddhas enjoy the dharmas and it is different according to the different 

„lokadhātus, implying: thereby that a Buddha .of each lokadhatu has 
his own Sambhogakaya which is different from those of other Buddhas 
of other Buddhaksetras.? 

(iii & iv) The Sxvarnaprabhisa and the A biisamoyilankirakir id 
tell us that the Sambhogakaya is a very subtle body of Buddha. It is 
endowed with all the isahápurusa signs and is generally assumed 
by Buddhas for imparting the higher and metaphysical truths to 
the advanced bodhisattvas.. The .Swvarnaprabhasa? also does not 
speak of the two forms of Sambhogakāya, to be found in the SzZg/r. 

(v) The Siddhi says that there are two Sambhogakāyas called 
Parasambhogakaya and Svasambhogakaya. The former is seen by © 
bodhisattvas, while the latter is seen by the Buddhas of the various 
lokadhātus, and not by bodhisattvas. As regards refulgence, illimit- 

. ability and. immeasurability there is no difference between these two 
kāyas. Both of them have colour and form (varņa-rūpa-samsthāna) 
as well as sound (sabda). On account of the knowledge of sameness - 
(samata) obtained by Buddhas, the body is anāsrava (pure). It can 
appear only in a pure land like the Sukhāvatīvyūha or Grdhraküta. 
The differences between the Para-sambhogakaya and the Sva-sam- 
bhogakaya are that the former .has the mahapurusalaksanas while the 
latter has not, and that the cZfa of the former is-as unreal as that of 
: the. Nirmapakaya, while the cz//a of the latter is real, and besides, 
this cz//a possesses the four jūānas, viz, ādaršajūānā (mirror-like 
knowledgé) samatájina (knowledge of the sameness of all things), 
pratyavekgaņā-jiāna' (knowledge of distinguishing subject, object 
and the varieties of things) and krtyānusthāna-jiāna (knowledge of 
doing all that is to be done).: The rüpa of both the Sambhogakāyas 
is exceedingly subtle and expansive without limit, yet it is sapratigha 
1. The function of Nirmitabuddha is to: teach dana, Sila etc. 
see ante, p. 536, 2 Sūtrā, pp. -45-6. 
3 Suzuki, Outliges etc., p. 257 ; inthe published portion of the 
Sanskrit text (B. T, S.) this passage does not occur, 
4 Cf. Digha, Il, p. 93: Dhammadasa. 
5 ERAS in detail in the Sū?rā, pp. 46ff; Mya. 4 Še 
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(possessed of the quality of obstruction) Nevertheless the subtle 
“bodies of countless Buddhas are interpenetrable, 

The recast version of the Paücavim&ati! refers to the Sambhoga- 
kaya, and does not, like the Karcké, distinguish between Dharmakāya 
(=Svasambhoga) and Parasāmbhogikakāya, the reason being that 
in the „original version of the Paīcavimšati, there must have been, as 
in the other Prajfiaparamitas, the conceptions of only two kāyas, and 
not of three or four, The Kūritā, in fact, supports the Siddhi in regard 

to the conception of kayas, using only somewhat different names, 
The conception of the Svasambhogakaya shows a tendency of the 
Yogacara school to. posit something like the Isvara of the Upanisads 
behind the phenomenal universe, The  Dharmakáya corresponds 
to the. impersonal absolute of the Vedanta, the Brahman, and the 
Sambhogakāya to the Ī$vara wheii Brahman assumes name and form. 
Every Buddha, it should however be noted, has’ his own Sambhoga- 
* kaya but all Buddhas have one Dharmakaya. The Zankāvatāra also 
"gives hints. to this. effect. lt says that aēžāva (absence of anything) 
-isnot ‘Tathagata; and again, as Tathagata is described as 'Anutpāda- 
anirodha', it has some meaning, It then denotes the Manomaya- 
dharmakaya®, It cannot be seen by non-Buddhists, Sravakas, 
« Pratyekabuddhas and even Bodhisattvas in one of the first seven. 
bhūmis, Just as different names of one thing or one person like kasta, 
l kara, pani, or, Indra; Sakra, Purandara indicate different aspects of the 
same thing so also the different names of Sakyamuni Buddha in the 
* Sahāiokadhātu, e. g. Svayambhuva, Nāyaka, Vrsabha, Visņu, ĪSvara, 
Pradhāna, Kapila,.Soma, Bhāskara, Rāma, Vyāsa ; or, Šūnyatā, Tathatā 
Bhūtakoti, Nirvāņa „Sarvajūa etc, indicate the different aspects of Šākya- 
„muni Buddha’, People being subject to the conceptions of two 
extremes ‘is’ or ‘is not’ (dvayāntapatitayā) do not know that Buddha 
"is like a reflection. of the moon on water neither appearing nor dis- 
appearing. In this passage there isa clear hint that this Manomaya- 


 -dharmakaya, existing in the Sahālokadhātu, is. the same as the 


Svasambhogakaya of the Siddhi and the Āsecanaka-ātmabhāva or 


"1 Padcaviméati (A, S. B. ms) 1. 359a. Cf. Siksa., p. 159 ; Bodhic., 
pp. 1, 4; Mtu, 1H, pp. 344, 452. 
2 For definition of Alanomayakaüya and its three sub-divisions, 
see Laübü., n. 81; Suzuki, E. D., iv, pp. 284-5. 
3 Laūbū,, pp. 192-3 ; cf, Dasa., p. 55. 
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Prakrtyatmabhava of the Prajitāpāramitās, and it corresponds to the 
Upanisadic conception of Ivara. 


Dharmakiya 


"The three Kayas, of which we have so far spoken, belong strictly 
to the realm of Samvrti, worldly and transcendental, and as such they 
were treated as Rüpa or Nirmanakaya by the early Mahāyānists, 
including Nagarjuna, The only real kaya of Buddha is the Reality 
as conceived by the Mahāyānists, and is not different from the things 
or beings of the universe*. Though an attempt to define it by the 
current words and expressions is bound to be not only incorrect but - 
misleading, the Mabāyānic texts tried to give an idea of it as far as the 
language permitted, The Kūrikā and the Siddhi callit Svābhāvika . 

-or Svabhāva kaya. It is, according to them, ‘immeasurable and 
illimitable. It fills all space. Itis the basis of the Sambhoga- and 
Nirmāņa-kāyas. It is devoid of all marks (i. e. mahápurusalaksanas) 
and is inexpressible (nisprapafica) It is possessed of eternal, real and 
unlimited gunas. It has neither citta nor rüpa, and again it is not 
different from them. There is one and only one Dharmakiya. 
Buddhas may have their individual Sambhogaküyas but they have 
all one Dharmakāya*, It can only be realised within oneself and not 
described, for that would be like the attempt of the blind man to 
describe the sun, which he has never seen”, . 

[t is often questioned whether the conception .of Dharmakaya 
canbe traced in the Prajūāpāramitās and the. works of Nagarjuna, 
and whether the Prajfiaparamitas and works of Nagarjuna admit of such 
a reality, or rather preach pure and simple negativism ? To put in 
another way, was it the object of the Prajiāpāramitās and Nagarjuna’s 
works to point out only the incongruities of the world and worldly 
knowledge and avoid. making any. statement about the Reality or 
the truth ? 





2 Cf, Vis. M, p. 508: Nirvana is one for all Buddhas, 
3 Masuda, op. cit, p. 59; Suzuki, Awakening of Faith, p, 62, 
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nirvikārāvikalpā nirvikalpa’ (Suchness is immutable, unchangeable, 
beyond percept and distinctions)! show rather a positive concept- 
ion of the Reality than a purely negative ‘one, ` In regard to the 
Dharmakāya also the Astasākasrikā makes similar statements. 
It says that he who knows that the dharmas, existing in the world 
or preached by the Tathagata, have no more existence than 
things in a dream and, does not enquire whence the Tathagata 
comes and where does he go, realises the Tathagata through 
Dharmatā.* The Buddhakāya, that people speak of, arises through 
cause and condition like the sound of a flute; it has really no appear- 
ance or disappearance. Those who run after the form and voice of 
.the Tathagata and conceive of his appearance and disappearance is 
far from the Truth?. No further statements: than this can be made 
` about the Reality, for that would be again prapaiica. "When the 
Astasahasriki asserts that Tathagata does not exist, it refers to that 
Tathagata as conceived by one on reading the Mahayana texts. 
Even the Bodhisattvas, unless and until they reach the tenth bhūmi, 
cannot extricate themselves from a conception of the Tathāgatakāya, 
however subtle it may be (e.g. the Svasambhogakaya), They are 
still under a delusion and it is this delusion that the Prajfidparamitas 
- endeavour to remove by asserting that there is no Tathagata. 
Nagarjuna by denying the existence of a so-called Tathagata does 
nothing more than. what the Prajūāpāramitās endeavour to establish. 
His point is that, if d4avasantati (series of existence) be admitted 
then the existence ofa Tathagata should also be admitted,‘ for the 
Tathagata represents the ultimate state of this dAavasanzatz ; it isa 


I — Asta; p. $07 ; t another passage : ya ca tathágatatathata ya 
và ca dharma-tathata sae tathatādvayādvaidhīkārādvayatathatā na 
kvacit tathata na kutašcit tathatà na kasyacit tathata tatah sa tatha- 
tādvayādvaidhīkārādvayatathatā. (That which is Tathāgata-tathata 
and that which is all-things-tathatā are non-dual, one and the same, 
'Tathatà is neither anywhere nor arises from anywhere, nor belongs 
to anything, hence as Tathata does not bélong to anybody ; it is non- 
dual and one) For other passages of similar import, see M, Vr., ch. 
xxii. . . 

2 Asia, p. 514: te dharmatayà tathagatam prajānāti. Ch M. V+., 
P 448 : dharmato buddha drastavyah. 

3 Asta, p. 513. 

4 M Vr. p. 431: vidyata eva bhavasantatis tathagatasadbhavat. | 
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state attained by a being after a long series of existence, As in 
reality (paramarthatah) there is no bhavasantati, there is also no 
Tathagata—that being who is supposed to have become Tathagata 
after practising mahakaruna. and other virtues, and thereby attaining 
omniscience. If the Tathagata had really existed, he would cither 
be the same as five skandhas or different from them, or the skandhas 
would be in him or he in the skandhas, but as he is none of these nor 
any one of these is he, he cannot have any real existence, By these 
and other similar arguments Nagarjuna asserts that there is no Tathā- 
* gata. By such denial he only establishes that the .Tathagata as the 
ultimate state of bhavasantati does not exist. . 

Candrakīrti, in support of Nāgārjuna's arguments, quotes a passage . 
from the Astasīkasrikā (p. 479), in which Buddha and his dharma are 
compared to iūyā or svapa, but at the. same time he says “we do 
not assert. the non-existence (nāstitva) of the Tathagata in every way, 
for then we would be guilty of apavāda (denial), and yet being 
desitous of describing the Tathagata by means of vyavahāra-satya 
(conventionally) and by taking recourse to super. impositions (samāropa) 
we say that he is šūnya or ašūnya, or šūnyāšūnya or naiva šūnyam 
nāšūnyam. But he who endeavours to realise the true Tathagata by 
having recourse to statements and denials will never know him. 
Candrakirti in suppert of this quotes the verses from the Vajracchedzka, 
to which the Aytasākasrikā also refers, viz. "he who endeavoured to 
see me through my form and voice could not see me because 

dharmato buddha drastavyā dharmakaya hi nāyakāh/ 
dharmatā cāpy avijūeyā na sa šakyā vijanituin// 

(A buddha is to be scen in the sense of dharmatā (nature of dharmas), 
for the leaders (of men) have'only Dharmakaya, That dharmatā is 
unknowable (so also is the Tathagata) ?. 

Nagarjuna concludes. his examination of the Tathāgatakāya by 
identifying ‘Tathagata with the world (jagat)?, or nature itself, and 
asserting that the Tathagata, whom people cr even Bodhisattvas have 


"I Ibid, p. 432. Na hy ekena janmanā šakyam tathāgatatvam 
anuprāptum. 
2 M. Vr., p. 448 ; cf, Agta., pp. 513, 514. ; Vajra p. 43. 
3 Tathagato yatsvabhavas tat svabhāvam idam jagat/ 
Tathāgato nihsvabhavo nihsvabhavam idam jagat// 
i „M. Vra pp. 448-9. 
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in view, is only a dzmba (image) of kusaladharmas and is not the real 
Tathatā or Tathagata!. A dialectician like Nagarjuna cannot go 
further than this to establish the Reality. It is by denial of the 
existence of-unreal things, including the so-called Tathagata, that 
he points towards the Reality—the real Tathāgatakāya, the 
Dharmakaya?®. l 

The conception of Dharmakāya was of special interest to the 
Yogācātins. The Laūkāvatāra?. in describing it says that Dharmata- 
Buddha is without any substratum (niralamba) and lies beyond the 
range of functioning organs of sense, proofs or signs and hence beyond 
the vision of Sravakas, Pratyeka-buddhas or the non-Mahayanists. 
It is to be realised within one's own self. The Sütralankara* calls it 
Svābhāvika-dharmakāya. ` It is one and the same kaya in all Buddhas, 
-very subtle, unknowable and eternal The Zrimšikās explains the 
Dharmakáya as the transformed āš$raya (substratum)—the  alaya- 
vijtána—the transformation being effected by knowledge (jiiana) and 
the suppression ‘of the two evils (dausthulyas), viz, klešāvaraņa and 
jiieyavarana, The A/oba* on the Abhisamayālankārakārikā also 
explains the Dharmakaya in a similar way. According to it, there 
are two kinds of Dharmakaya, one being the Bodhipaksika and other 
dharmas; which are themselves pure and productive of clear knowledge 
-(nisprapaficajfidnatmaka) and the other the transformed āšraya of the 
“same, which. ais then called Svabhāvakāya. Prof. Stcherbatsky* 
supplies us With nearly the same information that we find in the Alka 
«from'some source, which he does not mention. He.says that accord- 
ing to the early Yogācāras the Dharmakāya is divided into Svabhava- 
kāya (fo-bo-fiid-sku) and Jūānakāya (ye-Ses-kyi-sku), the first is the 
motionless (nitya) substance of the universe, the second is anitya, i.e. 
changing, living." Evidently what the Professor means by Jūānakāya 
is the Dharmakāya, consisting of the Bodhipaksika and other dharmas, 
of the Aloka. That the Svabhavakaya is the nityakàya, as pointed 


M. Vra. p. 449. 
2 Prapaficayanti ye buddham prapaūcātītam avyayam] 


"Te prapaficahatàh sarve na pa$yanti Tathagatam// 
See also AZ, Vr., p. 534. 


3 - Lankā,, pp. 57, 70. i 4 Sūtrū., p. 45. 

5 Zrimšikā, p. 44. ` 6 J. A., 1913. 

7 Con, of Ny p. 185n. 
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out by him, is also supported by the Suvarņaprabhāsa and other 
texts?. . l 
. The Chinese commentators on the Siddhi say that Dharmakaya 
is the metaphysical principle of real ca and rūpa of the Tathagata. 
It is the real nature of things, and it can be equated with aisi: 
Dharmadhātu or Tathāgatagarbha,” 

The goal of Bodhisattvas is to realise the Dharmakaya. Every 
being has the’ Dharmakāya, or.the Dharmakaya comprises all beings 
. of the world, but beings being blinded by avidya do not realise this 

fact What the. Bodhisattva aims. at is the removal of this ayidya 
and the realisation of the fact that he is the same as the Dharmakaya. 
The Aloka on the Karika? enumerates gradual steps through which 
a Bodhisattva passes, and points out that the last step of a Bodhisattva 
is to realise the Dharmakaya (dharmakayabhisambodhena bhavisyati), 
after which it becomes easy for him to assume any one of the four 
kayas. Inthe Zaeün&üvatüra we notice that Mahāmati.is anxious to 
‘know how a Bodhisattva after completion of the ten bhūmis can 
attain the Tathagatakaya or Dharmakāya and go to any one of the 
Buddhaksetras or heavens. The Zan£avatüra also describes in rosy 
colours the prospect of attaining Dharmakāya. It says that a Bodhi- 
sattva after attaining the Mahādharmamegha in the ninth bhimi is 
adorned with many jewels, and sits on a lotus ina jewelled palace 
surrounded by other Bodhisattvas of his status, He there comprehends 
the illusory nature of all things. -He is anointed (àbhiseka) by Vajra- 
pani as a son of Buddha, He then goes beyond the bhümi of Buddha- 
sutas by realising within himself the: dharmanairatmya and confronts 
the Dharmakaya. The 7riméika says that just as Vimuktikàya is the 
goal of the arhats so Dharmakāya is the goal of Bodhisattvas. It 
shows that as the arhats by getting rid of klešāvaraņa obtain. a 
purified kaya so also a Buddha by getting rid of both kleša- and jiieya- 
varanas obtains the Dharmakāya,* 


NALINAKSHA DUTT 


I Suvarnaprabhasa (B. T. S), p. 8; Lanka, p. 78 ; Süzrü., p. 46. 
2 I have derived this information from Prof, de la Vallée Poussin. 
In Lanka. (pp. 77, 78) the Tathāgatagarbha is described as nitya, 
dhruva, šāšvata, Siva etc, just as the non-Buddhists speak of their 
great soul as nitya, kartā, nirguna, vibhu, avyaya. 
3 J. 4. 1913. uL 
4 Lanka, pp. 51, 70. g Zrimšikā, p. 44. 
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MISCELLANY 
The Adipurana and Brhatkatha - 


In the March issue of the IHQ, Mr. A. Venkatasubbiah has 
tried to establish the connection of Guņādhya's Brkatkatkā with the 
" Ādiģurāņa of Sri Jinasena, and he doubts the possibility of the Jaina 
author having taken a work like Gunadhya's. Brhatkatha "as the source 
of his account of the Tirthankara Rsabha’s life, when lay writers of the 
Jaina faith like Pampa and: Camundaraya mention as the source’ of 
their accounts of the life-story of that Tīrthankara, the works of the 
`. Jaina priests Kuci-bhattāraka, Nandi-muni and Kavi-Parameávara," 
And on this very account. he presumes that the word ‘Brhatkatha’ 
used by Jinasena in verse 115 (of his Àdipurüna) refers to one of the 
real -or mythical works of Kuci-bhattāraka, Nandi-muni and Kavi- . 
Paramegvarav . ^—— i mE 

The writer is right ín his. presumption; -For, Šrī Jinasena has. 
clearly mentioned, and paid his obeisance to, the above Jaina authors 
named: last in his Ādipurāņa before the verse No, I15,* and his 
disciple Šrī Guņabhadra-svāmī, who completed the remaining portion: 
of the Adzpurüma, makes us infer that Sri Jinasena based his book 
- on the life of the first Tīrthankara upon the "Gadya-kathā” of Šrī 
Kavi-Paramešvara :— Pad . 
afaa RaRa ART | 

ware ATA, AETA tl ted 
TRIKI: 1 

Undoubtedly, ‘therefore, . Jinasena used the words 'Brhatkathā', 
‘Gunadhya, etc, in order to indicate, through Šlega, that his source 
(Kavi Paramešvara's “Gadya-katha”) was similar to the well-known 
“Brhat katha” in many respects and he was aware of its existence, 


1 The Ādipurāņa is not before me and I am writing this from 
memory. Still I give here a verse of Ādipurāņa, concerned with 
Kavi-Parame$vara, which I happened to quote in a previous composi- 
tion :— Y 
“a wem afia dla ATA. 1 
qué uu SU m; emet dei" 
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I take this opportunity to give, also; a few further détails about 
Šrī Jinasena ; these appear in his “Jayadhavala- AZ", a single manus- 
cript copy of which is only extant in the Bhindara at Sravapabelagola; 
Jinasenácarya says in it that he belonged to the Pafica-st&panvaya ` 
of the Jaina” Saügha and names hís ancestors as Virasena, Aryanandi - 
' and Candrasena. "These ācāryas belonged, of course, to the Sena-saügha _ 
. of the Digambara-Jaina school and therefore it seems probable that’ 
the Pafica-stüpanvaya was a branch of it (L6., Sena- "Sangka) :— 


aaam sfr Aa 
aae aah... daqa 1 Re h 
aiea zt a: Kaarian à 
BE at a dard agi N Ri LI 
qu Ramata frrü« afiregur: | 
C SKAT aeit À TT 1 RRT 
lt. seems possible that the Sena: ‘saighia came to be known by the 
epithet ‘pafica-stiipanvaya’ on account of its adherents residing some- 
where in the vicinity, or at the locality, of a certain ‘Patica-sttipa’, I 


do not know of c any such locality in the Kannada country. 
Jinasena further informs us that the Goddess Sarasvafi was much 


|». pleased with his learning.* As he was naturally wise, peaceful and 


vinayī, he succeeded in winning the favour of a „good number of 
Acüryas. His physical structure was weak, yet he was ever busy in 
performing various kinds of Tapas. His deep and ever lasting pursuit 
of knowledge made the scholars to báptise him as “aaae”. (26-29). 

He wrote */aya- dhavala-tWba" in mixed Sanskrit, at the time 
when the 'Gurjara-Narendra' (Amoghavarsa) ` was ruling, . whom he 
styles as victorious over the Gupta and the Saka kings, ` l 


KAMTA PRASAD JAIN 


1 Sri Vīrasenācārya also mentions this Paiicastūpānvaya :— 
ST RTG 9 I GĒTE qu wade dagean MTU pfta s d^ 
l E _Jaina Hitaisi, vol. xv, pp. 257- -262, 
2 SIT PRU T frt gfir: 1 
TTC À STRAIT | R4 Il 


A Note on the "Blatēfavākya 


Sanskrit ‘dramas are generally found to end witha benedictory 
verse which i is populārly known: as the bharata-vakya, A study of the 
manuscripts and various editions of the. works of the extensive 
‘dramatic literature in Sanskrit will, however, go to show that -in many 
' cases the concluding benédictory verses fare not entitled džarata- 
vakya and have not the word dharaia- -vakya prefixed to them, Some 
‘very old manuscripts of ‘the Adsijaana-Sakuntalam—the immortal, 
work of Kalidasa—do not have the word. Thus we do not find it at the 
'" end of a manuscript of it dated 1494 Š.E.—the oldest known manus- — 
cript. of the Bengal recension, ! ` 

Very few of the editions of the various dramatic worksin Sanskrit 
are.fcund to mention it. Most of the dramas published in the 
Kāvyamālā Series have no reference to it (cf. Nos. 6, 7,9, 29, 39, 46, 
54: 55, 59). Sir R, G. Bhandarkar and Prof. M. R, Kale do not 
include. the word in their .editions.of the Mé@latimadhava and Uttara- 
; rāma-tarita respectively but note a variant reading occurring before 
the concluding verses, eg. TAD AG WTA [Let this be (serve as) the 
óhar ata-vūkya|.* - A ‘similar statement is also found in J. "Vidya- 
sagara's edition of the Nāgānanda of Harga. : 

There: are some works again which have no concluding benedictory 
verse at all, at least of the type.of those that are going by the name 
of BRarata-vükya, Among these mention should. be made of some works 
' of Bhāsa (eg. the Madhyama-vyüyogay the Dūtaghatotkaca). The Bāla- 
bhūrata of Rājašekhara, the Rambhamatijari of the Jaina poet Naya- 
candra Siri, the Bhagavadojjuliyam of -Bodhàyana. and the Satya- 
Harišcandra of Ramacandta also have no stich verse, The last of 
these works again has one remarkable peculiarity that when asked to 


pray for something {as i is done ini other works) tlie hero emphatically 
refuses to do so. 


I R. L. i Mitra, Notices ar Sanskr Manuscripts, vol, III, pt. iv, 
p. 299. |. 
2 This mode of puting the word bharata- väžya along with the 


^; words zathü- pī = dam without any intermediate pause seems to have 


been the old practice and the pause may have been used—when we do 
not know-to identify the Prašasi? with the bAarata-vüEya which 
identification, as we shall presently show, w was not quip happy. E 
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It seems that originally tlie Šharata-vūkya did not form. part of the 
-drama proper, Thus of the dramas of Bhāsa that have got a con-: 
clading benedictory verse entitled Bžarata-vūkya with that very 
word prefixed. to it, it should be noted that there- is no introductory 
line of the type of fa' à wa: farga fi, amga as -in oter works, 
connecting it witlī the story of . the ‘drama (CÊ. Pratimū, Bālacarita, 
Svapnavāsavadaītā, Dūta-vīkya). "Similar .is also the case with the 
Mattavilāsa of Mahendravarman. F g ` 
The verse entitled Bharata-vākya is curiously found -to occur after 
' the concluding benedictory verse in the Avimāraka of Bhasa.. A > 
manuscript of the newly published and highly interesting Bhaga- 
vadajjukīyan? has a benedictory verse (noted as a variant in the pub- 
lished edition of the work) after the word fera Tait (exeunt), 
^. None of the works on dramaturgy seem to have any reference 
to the dharata-vikya. The nūtya-šūstra of. Bharata does not mention 
it. Nor do the Daéarüpa of Dhanafijaya, the. Pratūparudra yašablū- 
gaņa of Vidyānātha, the Sāhityadarpaia of Visvanatha and the Nataka- 
candrikā of Ripagosvamin, ; "m 
They all?; however, refer to a benedictory verse that should; come 
at.the end of a drama, - This they call the Prašasti or benediction. 
It is déscribed as an „aūga (part) of nirvakana-sandhi (concluding 
section). Bharata defines it thus :— + 
| EM cm 
"The benediction of kings and gods is the Prašasti”. VIE 
‘It is thesē verses that. now-a-days go by the name of Bharata- : 
vakya, As early as the 14th century Singa-bhüpala in his Rasīrnava- he 
sudhākara (published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) identifies ` 
‘the two. He says (III, 74):— os 


-" -aaan naf: em" TEM 
“The wishing of welfare of the world by the actors is the Praáasti." 
Raghava-bhatta in his ‘commentary on the Abhiziina Sakuntalam 
` has also done the same thing. He calls the concluding verse Barata- ` ` 
vākja and has explained it thus : 





1 This is one of the few works in which the Vidüsaka takes part 
inthe Prologue. | | i Ji 
2 Bharata (XIX, 98), Dašarūpaka (1. 54), Prataparudra’ (p. 113: 
of the Bombay Sanskrit Series ed.), Bāhitya.farpaņa. (VI, 137). 
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“areata arta adamaitēlaā. | gre AANA AANA- 
ATEI s. 2.0 s. Aa KA QUA’ 
“At the end of tue play the actor showers benediction on the audience, 
Their being no speech of the actor after the Prologue it is called 
Bharata-vikya (speech of the actor)............... By this is performed 
the aūga called Prašasti.? . This clearly shows that the bharata-vikya, 
as the name implies, was spoken by a member or the members of the 
dramatic party but not by the- hero or any one of the dramatis 
erson@.as it seems, from the way in which it is put in the more recent 
Mss. and ordinary editions, to have become the practice. 

"The immediately pre .ding stage before this identification seems to 

_ be represented by the introductory statements of the concluding 
benedictory verses-(Pragastz) already refered to, e.g. ‘Let this serve as 
the Bharata-vikya’, It seems that the practice had alréady grown up 
of not hayving'a separate Bharata-vikya. : 

This. identification, however, does not seem to be quite ' satisfactory 
and this may have been the result of a curious confusion, the subject- 
matter of the Prasasti and the BAarata-vükya being the, sàme eg. 
benediction. As a matter of fact, however, the Bhavata- vākya seems, 
to have been an entirely different thing. The poet may not have been, 
at:all, concerned with the ‘Bharata-vikya and it did not form 
part of the drama, A benedictory verse whether or not of the poet’s 
own composition was however sometimes added at the end of the 
work having no cennection with it; It appears, as the name clearly- 
implies, to.have been a business of BAaratas (members of the dramatic 
party) : to conclude their play with .a suitable benediction. "This, 
we know, was also the case "with the Vārdā (initial benedictory verse) as. 
has been clearly explained by Višvanātha in his Sūkstyadarpaņa. 

This supposition will account for the non-mention of a Bharata- 
l vakya in works on dramaturgy or .of the ‘word in the manuscripts 
and various editions, This will also explain the absence of any 
benedictory verse at the end of some dramas as also the absence of 
introductory lines contiecting the benedictory verses with the story 
of the drama in others. i $ 
| A confirmation of this supposition isto be found i in.the Bhagava- 
dajjukiyam where the benedictory verse comes when - the play has 
really come to an end and also in the Zvimüráka of Bhāsa where 
the Bharata-vikya. follows: another expression of good wish'by the 
hero, which is nothing but the Prašasti. The use of each of the agas 
of the. different Sandhis, however, being not compulsory we have 
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mo benedictory verse (Prašasti) at the end of some dramas, And 
the presence of the Bharata-vikya we cannot expect in all cases, 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


The Bhasa Theory Again—A Reply to Prof: Keith 


Professor Keith has in his ‘A History of Sanskrit Literature’ made a 
reference to the contribution that I have made to the elucidation of 
the Bhāsa problem. While every student of Sanskrit, Literature must be . 
thankful to the learned Professor for the present contribution to the 
. history of Sanskrit Literature, one cannot help feeling that he were, as 
becomes his high position and noble profession, a bit more courteous 
.. towards those who in the interests of truth have to figure as his oppo- | 
nents.* The elaborate defence of the Bhāsa theory that he puts forth in 
his earlier Sanskrit Drama and the cuit and categoric remarks occur- 
ting in his History. of Sanskrit Literature, with which he dismisses those 
who differ from him on this question, necessi tate a reply in the interests 
of truth and common sense, 


r Prof. Keith € in page xiv'of his preface: ‘It is claimed 
that in the context of the passage, Rājagekhara ascribes the author- 
ship of the Priyadarcika, Ratnivali, and: Nūgāuanda to Bhūsa and, 
therefore, must be untrustworthy. It is deplorable that this argument 
should ever have been adduced P the alleged context is.plainly and 
indubitably a recent forgery, aod it would. be idle to attach any ` 


». value to other arguments adduced by a critic who has not the 


` capacity to avoid being deceived, and .unfortunately deceiving others, ` 
by such evidence, It must be, however, admitted that the forgery 
is so gross and palpable that it was .never intended to be taken 
seriously, and other Indian scholars have been prompt to repudiate it,’ 

45. same page contains the following footnotes : 

A 'K, R. Pisharoti, IHO. i. 105, The.same writer makes an error 

. ‘of six centuries in Kulagekhara's date and numerous other serious 
‘blunders, in which others’ have. followed him, including a EOD 
‘failure to understand the i issues as to Prakrit? ./ 

B K. G. Sesha Aiyer, IHQ.,i, 361 ; G. Harihar Sāstrī, idid., 370-8, l 
‘Dr. Sukthankar’s acceptance of this foolish and obvious forgery is 
‘regrettably uncritical, as is his following of: Mr; Pisharoti as to the 
‘Prakrits,’ 
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- The statements of Prof. Keith may be analysed thus: 

I. The quotation. beginning with 'kārāņam tu kavitvasya na 
sampanna-kūlīnātā” and concluding with .'svapnavāsavadattasya pava 
kobhüt na dahakah’, is platnly and ‘indubitably a Mui which was 
so gross and palpable’, etc. 

„2. Other Indian scholars have been prompt to pidit it, i 

3. It is deplorable that his argument should ever have been 
adduced and accepted by many. 

4 Mr. Pisharoti commits a mistake of six centuries regarding 
the date of KulaSekhara ; * |: 

5. and also numerous other serious binders; in ‘which others 
have followed him, . l l 

6. including a .cotuplete failure to understand the ‘issues as to 

Prākrt. : 
^ "This is a serious indictment, and I am: constrained to say that the 
superior European ‘critical spirit of Prof. Keith has for once failed to 
-correctly understand the true issues raised in.this controversy. 

Taking the first of these points, Prof. Keith.is basing himself on 
the statement of Mr. lyer, supported by Mr. Šāstrī. Mr. Iyer rests 
his conclusions on the opinion of the editors of the Gaekwad's Oriental 
Series and Priyadaršikā and the information supplied by a Pandit that. 
. Süktimuktàval is a recent forgery, made by a South Indian Pandit 
about forty years ago; in other words, Mr, Iyer's conclusions are based 
on the opinion of scholars aud Zmformaion of Pandits. Apart from 
this the nature of the forgery hds not been made clear ; it is not 
clear what Mr. Iyer means, whether a recent Pandit wrote. „these 
verses, and fathered if on Rājaśekhara or whether he collected the 
floating verses and compiled. them into a; work and then fathered it 
upon Rajagekhara. If it is the, former, a motive has to be assigned 
for making such a forgery and this bas not been done; if it is the 
latter, it only supports our: view. If the Bhasites want to prove 
„their: case, this point must be made clear. It is. not also clear if 
Mr. Iyer excludes the last verse "when he characterises the passage 
as a forgery. Even granting it is a forgery, it may only mean that 
a ‘recent ‘Pandit -codified. the floating verses; and such à view does 
not after all materially affect our position.. Again, that some . Indians: 
repudiated it as a forgery need not be an argument in favour of | 
‘its being a forgery; for other Indian scholars accepted ‘my view. 
of the same, I can grant that the passage may be a forgery, but 
L must request the learned professor to give more positive proof 


LH,Q., SEPTEMBER, 1929 l ; i at 
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before 1 can. accept the view that it is plainly and indubitably a for- 
. gery. He would surely have induced greater confidence, if indeed 
he could ‘have given us the correct context from which the: particular 
verse was extracted ; and this. neither he nor his followers have yet 
-given us. Consequently, we cannot attach to it any. value other 
than that of an opinion. EN EE 
. Now then the “position. stands like this: it is uncritical to: say 
that one verse alone in a passage is génuine, while the whole of the 
rest is a forgery.- If the context is a forgery, the whole is a forgery, . 
including the last verse, aud it must be such so long as the Bhasites 
are not able to give the context from. which Jaihana- has: quoted "the 
verse, In adducing this passage, our intention lias been only to 
show that the very fundamental ‘position of the Bhasites is not above ` 
suspicion and controversy; If, indeed, we could have shown that the 
. passage given by us was genuine, the controversy: could never have 
. been carried to this length. Hence, then, to brand the whole as.a 
forgery and to „accept one verse alone - as Bepume does not di Md 
and: indubitably appeal to us, l 
From the foregoing it will also be clear that ‘it has not. been in 
the least deplorable that. the argument has been adduced, "For it. - 
has exposed the’ especial weakness of the fundamental position 
"of the Bhasites, and no wonder that it has been accepted by many. 
Coming to the next point of.his criticism, as set forth in the 
analysis given above, Prof, Keith i is of opinion that 1 have committed 
a serious mistake of. six. centuries in the date of -Kulagekbara, I 
“plead guilty to the charge of having. committed a mistake in dating. 
the royal dramatist; but’ wish to point. out that it is not so bad as 
six centuries, Further, Prof. Keith also commits an almost equally 
bad mistake,. though, of course, it is no extenuation of .my mistake. 
He: might retort that he does not date Kulagekhara, and then I may 
repl,' that the person, whom he accepts as his authority, viz., Mm, 
T. Ganapati Šāstrī, commits the mistake. I have already: referted to 
an emendation of a text in 'Pīkā-sarvasva, evidently for the sake of 
: his Bhasa theory. On this particular subject he says that Vyaig ya- 
-vyakhya quotes Dašarūpaka. But, fortunately, the manuscript of the 
^ work, which should have been published in extenso, ifindeed our editor 
had any historical aptitude, is still available for reference, The so-called 
quotation from Daéarfipaka is really a quotation from Nātyašāstra; only 
this occurs in Dašarūpaka also,” From the presence. of a verse, there- 
fore, . which occurs both in -Natyasastra and irbju Lāci one is 
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not ‘justified to theorise rashly that this author's suomi the 
royal dramatist KulaSekhara, should. have lived in the 11th and rath 
centuries, a fact regarding which even Prof, Keith is not very clear. 
And indeed it is significant that Mm. Ganapati Šāstrī should not | 
: have given the so-called quotation from Dašarūpaka, i 
‘So far as we now know, Kerala history has a number of Kula- 
ue haras who are in some way or other connected with literature and 
There is the Kulasekhara who founded the temple of Tiruvanci- 
v There is the Kulašekhara who patroniséd Prabhakara and found- 
"ed the Udayatutgēšvarapaņdita-sabhā at Kumbalam, A third Kula- 
Sekhara we find as the author of the devotional lyric Mukundamala. A 
-fourth again figures as the founder of the Vaisnavite shrine at Trkkula- l 
E a suburb of Cranganore, the ancient imperial capital . 
of the Perumals, “A fifth Kulasekhara greets us as the patron of | 
* Vasudeva, -the great poet of Yamaka fame, who is the author of 
Yudhistiravijaya. And in the dramatist we have the sixth Kulaše- l 
klara, No. attempt seems yet to have been made to introduce any 
scientific. discipline into the- &w/aáebhara Problem in Kerala history 
and empty statements on the subject by Mm. Ganapati Šāstrī,' 
though supported by Prof. Keith, carry no conviction to the average 
. student. It is yet an open question how many Kulašekhāras there 
actually were, when: they lived and what they wrote or did. Of course 
some desultory attempts have been made and these, because of the 
nature. of the attempt, have not been able to give us anything sub- 
stantial or historical, — I do not know if Prof. «Keith is aware that - 
there is such a problem in Kerala history, and if he is not, as Lam 
led to.think, he would have been better advised not to rush to 
such statements and-.conclusions «about: the opinions of other people 
who atleast are not strangers to this problem. «The eminent pro- 
fessor will be doing a real service, if he will bring to bear his rare 
* research acumen on the unravelling of the problem of Kulašekharas, 
which is not the least among the many problems awaiting solution 
in the history of Kerala, Til this. problem is finally solved, it is 
at once rash „and premature to commit to statements on the authority 


i Says Mm, Ganapati Sastri: ‘From these facts we can infer that 

' (Vide page 4, Introduction to Tapatisamvaraga). But what the 

n are he has not said! Such vague statements are not calculated 
to throw much light on this problem, 
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of a questionable text of doubiful authenticity advanced by a Pandit 
who is at least a stranger to our local history. 
Leaving alone this tangle for the time being, I shall now -try*to 


show that the royal dramatist Kulašekhara cannot be assigned to a. s 


period later than the age of Šrī Sankarà, From the statement occurring . 
in the Tapatisamvarana, the poets and dramatists known and popular’ 
in Kerala literary, circles are Sidraka, Kālidāsa, Harga and Dandin and | 
that Bhāsa, the predecessor of Kālidāsa, Bhavabhūti and Saktibhadra 
are unknown to them. . The absence of reference to Bhasa and the 
presence of reference to Südraka amply bear out the fact that Cāru- 
datta is an adaptation of Mrcchakatika and not that the latter is 
. amplified from the former. Further, it is also clear that at the 


time of Kulašekhara, the fame: of. Bhása- has not reached Kerala. ^. 


* The.works, now published under ‘the unwarranted heading, "Mahākavi 
Sri Bhasapranitam', were then quite unknown here, even: though we 
- find that these works become very popular later on, It must also be re- . 
membered that at the time of Kulašekhara, the local Sanskrit stage-. 
was in a very flourishing condition, and our tfaditions will have it 
that it was under the lead of this king that the stage was reformed. 
The absence of reference to Bhavabhūti and Saktibhadra 
plainly, gives us ‘the latest limit to the date of the royal 
dramatist Kulaéekhara, That it might;take time for the fame of 
Bhavabhüti to travel down to this remote coiner of India cannot 
stand à plausible argument, especially at tbis period, for with the 
advent of Sri Sankara. there was a very brisk inter-comunication ` 
"between Kerala and the rest of India, including even the remote 
Kashmir. And from the point of view of the Bhasites, if the com- 
mentator was familiar with Da$arüpaka, it is strange that his 
patron was not familiar with: Bhavabhūti. Hence prima facie we 
conclude that because. Kulasekhara does not mention Bhavabhüti; he. 
- must have lived before Bhavabhūti, i : 
The absence of any reference to Šaktibhadra, also necessitates 
our assigning the royal. dramatist to the same age. The one per- 
tinent inference that we. may draw from this is. that ‘Saktibhadra 
was a younger contemporary of Kulašekhara and was working at his 
. drama at the further end of Kerala, ln his Prologue he suggests 
that he was the first South Indian to write a Sanskrit drama, and - 
himself a Malayali, he could not have implied like this, if Kulaše- 
khara's dramas were already popular in ourstagē. If Kulagekhara 
. lived after the time of Saktibhadra, then it is rather strange that. 
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the King did not make a reference to: him, for in Kerala literary 
circles Agcarya. Cūdāmaņi has a popularity “scarcely second to 
Dhanafijaya and Tapatisamvarana. The only possible explanation ` 


' . therefore for reconciling the two positions lies in supposing that the 


two works were produced almost simultaneously, the author of the 
.. one being ignorant of the work of the other. Saktibhadra, we know, 
lived to be a disciple of Si ‘Sankara and we also know that at the 
time of the great philosopher, the kings of Kerala were Rājarāja 
and Rājašekhara, This naturally necessitates the assumption that . 
the dramatist KulaSekhara lived -before the time of Sri Sankara ; 
and to assigu. him to the middle of the eighth century appears to us 
a legitimate conclusion, 

We have already shown that the so-called quotation from Dasa- 
rüpaka is a misstatement of fact, and this view. gains considerable 
support from.the date to which the royal dramatist has to be assigned, 
„on the basis of the internal 'evidence furnished by the dramas them- 
selves. Prof. Keith does not seem to have studied the texts of. Kula- 
Sekhara and Saktibhadra, nor subjected them to a critical analysis, If he - 
has, one must presume that he was greatly obsessed by the Bhasa theory, 

The next point of his criticism is that [ have commited numerous 
other serious blunders. This is a statement the vagueness of which 
is equalled, if at all, only by the overweening assumptions of the 
distinguished professor. 

The last of his criticism is that I have failed to understand the 
issues as to Prakrt, I have, indeed, my own doubts as to who has: 
failed to do so.'. To collect words at.random from inadequate Nāgari 
editions prepared by an editor who is ignorant of the manuscript 
traditions of the larid and then to declare laws for the same—this is 
a procedure that cannot appeal even. to our Indian criticial 
spirit. When the Bhasites ‘talk of the language ` peculiarity, 
they do so with reference to the printed texts cooked up for them 
by the Trivandrum editor, and not with reference to the original: 
manuscripts. It is a-procedure that deserves to be condemned and 


^. that especially by Prof. Keith who is prepared to assign the value 


only of a manuscript to editions done in India. Ido not wish 
to further dwell upon this.topic, but shall conclude with referring 
.the more serious student to my paper on the subject which has 
appeared in the last. issue of the BSOS., London, and leaving him 
to frame his own conclusions regarding the validity of the language 
: peculiarity as an argument in support of the Bhāsa theory. 
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I shall not further digress on the topic but shall conclude with.the 
- statement that Prof. Keith also sometimes commits mistakes. 
Says the distinguished professor in page 371 of his Sanskrit Drama: 
“The Cakyars of Malabar’ still act Saktibhadra's Ascaryamafijari--», 
A grosser mistake could not have been made on a statement. 
` of fact, As a‘ matter of fact, Agcaryamafjari is a work of Kula- 
šekhara and: not of Saktibhadra ; it is #o a drama buta prose work; 
and the Malabar Cakyārs .have sever been acting it. This very 
` palpable mistake could well have been avoided by a mere reading > 
: of the opening pages of the Tapatīsamvaraņam, : U . 
. I shall not better conclude than' with the words of Professor Jarl 
Charpentier who in’ another - context says as follows: "The counter 
arguments of Prof. Keith as usual are no arguments -at all, as they 
simply consist in ‘deying evidence without adducing other which proves. 
something to the contrary.” These words constitute the essential- 
feature of Prof, Keith’s arguments especially with regard to the 
"Bhāsa theory, PEE l 


K, R, PISHAROTI - 


| Dr. De on the "Natyasastra * 


The review of the Nātyašāstra in the “Calcutta Review" is only a, 
summary of a larger review published by .the same writer in. the 
"Indian Historical Quarterly" and contains no.new topics. | 


The Nātyašūstra 


A great number of subjects has been brought to bear on the 
contents ‘of the NatyaSastra and its commentary,. Bharata and the 
commentator aré gifted with extraordinary powers of igtellect and 
learning ranging over all branches of: knowledge then known, Their 
productions have not ‘come down to us intact. They were altered, 
mutilated’ and misarranged, and even with all these imperfections their 


* This article is an abridgment ofa larger one written by the 
editor of the Natyasistra. in defence of his position against the attacks of 


Dr. De in his reviews of the work in this Journal and in the Calcutta . 
Review, qe Ug ub T 
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copies are very rare. With these defective Copies the editor 
has to sit at his work and his difficulties may thus be well imagined, 


An ideal edition requires that complete photographs of all the 


copies `of, the originals with their transliteration should supplement 
an’ edition which.must be ih a consolidated form as some of. the 
best Western publications are, The variants given should be so 
arranged and so full: that: every one of the original manuscripts 
used. can be reconstructed without difficulty. Introduction, notes, 
indexes; and parallel passages are the greatest desiderata, Such 
an edition is monumental though beyond the range. of practicability. 
Without complete photographs of all the originals no edition is reli- 
able, In illustrating this point some digression may. be pardoned, 
I shall take up at random passages from the. “Vakroktijivita” edited 
by Dr.’ S. K. De himself with his apparatus criticus, and compare 
it with the ‘reading on the plam-leaf in Malayalam script from which 
it was published and then it may be easily judged how far his own 
edition.is defective and unreliable according to his own canons, 


` Page Line - Dr. De's reading . . Palm-leaf ms, reading 
8 ig aitaa m ur "wa 
9 5 -ag i i add 
"73 17 . . Wi wx "m ^. af at: (the meaning of 


the verse is spoiled 
by alteration) 


74 4 afagaat " . . gat 


74 5 el 2M qu 
74 4 SAAT; | 0c SRRA, 


These changes are unnecessary and misleading. They have been 
taken as the text of the author, His edition abounds with many 
such small unauthorised corrections but a few only are selected at 


random. Yet he finds fault with alterations that he imagines we - 


háve made. P x 
Several editions of the téxt-of the Natyasastra were issued 

by able scholars but none with the commentary till now. The present 

‘editor’s father wrote a: commentary on the text - ‘up to the 29th 


chapter for publication but was not destined to complete it, The editor |. 


when he first came across the copies of Abhinava's commentary during 
his stay in Travancore in 1912 decided to issue the text with the 
more learned commentary :of Abhinava. He began to. collect as 


many copies as possible both of the text and of the commentary but 
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he ogli riot secure many copies of the comaientary. There is a 
copy of the commentary in the Mahārāja”s Library .at Trivandrum 
extending over the first nineteen chapters. but it is. full of lacuna 
which sometimes swallow chapters together, The editor -secured 
two copies, one extending over the first six chapters. and the other 
from the ninth to the thirty-first. Both of them are-much damaged 
but fairly correct without maay omissions. Mahamaliopadhyaya 
Ganapati Šāstrī.gave a copy of the palacé manuscript to Dr. Gaüga- * 
nàth Jha, This copy was also taken on loan by the editor from 
the late Pandit Govinda Das of Benares. The late Mr. Gopinath Rao 
-secured in Travancore another copy of the commentary (chs. 1-19) which 
was as bad as the Palace copy, - Meanwhile the Madras Government 
organised a research party and the editor had the good fortune to be at 
its head. In British Malabar we obtained in three places copies of - 
the commentary :—(a) covering - chapters I-19, a fairly good and 
complete copy, (b) chapters 20-28, (c) chapters 30-32, (d) chapter 6.- 
alone, (e) chapters 19-20, besides a summary of the first six chapters. 
J.ater on, after the abolition of the research: section, the editor at 
his own expense made tours in Malabar again and again and was 
fortunate enough to get copies containing chapters 29 to 37 and 
chapters 4 to 6. In the Government Manuscripts Library there 
_is one copy Containing the chapters, I to 19 and 20-28 (incomplete) 
collated with the manuscript’. of Dr. G. Jha up to the roth 
chapter. Dr. S. K.- De had to rely only on Dr. d copy . 
and that of the Government Oriental Mss.. Library. . Gaņa- ` 
pati Šāstrī took ‘a copy (9-19) from the editor for inen in order ` 
to issue the work in the Trivandrum Series but the difficulties in the 
fourth chapter turned. his energies in other directions, namely Artha- `. 
'éistra, Abhinava’s commentary is found quoted in many works, 
notably its. sixth chapter, in Hemacandra's Kāvyānušāsana. That 
* author quotes verbatim for the most part, and in a few places gives, 
summaries of the commentary. Ananta, Jayasenapati, the commentator 
on Dattila, Vema and the commentators of the Kāvyaprakāšikā have 
given extracts from Abhinava's works, Ananta, Nanyadeva, . Sarada- ' 
tanaya in a few. places, and Gunacandra-Ramacandra have paraphrased 
in verse and prose some of the arguments of Abhinava. The editor 
had the.good fortune of hāving.been able to consult all these works. 
There is a close summary: of Abhinava's commentary by Pürna- 
. sarasvati up to the middle of the sixth chapter. “A copy. of the sixth 
: jehapter ‘alone copied and collated’ ‘by Desamangalavariar, who: was 
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the owner of all the copies of Abhinava’s works brought to the 
Madras Library, was also examined and ‘utilised by the editor. It is 
superfluous to add that the editor made full .use of quotations from 
Abhinavabhāratī given by the commentators on Locana, such as 
Narayana, Uttuigadeva, Dāšarathi, and four anonymous writers, 

On the other hand, Dr.: De had access to the copies of Dr. Jha 
. and to that in the G, O. Mss. Library, He proceeds to complain that 
the printed: copy is fuller and not mutilated as the imperfect copy 
of Dr, Jha or the ill- -arranged,copy of the Government Library. The 
editors humble aim was to present a complete:copy of the text and 
commentary in a readable manner without many unintelligible pāssa- 
ges and has worked up to this ideal as far as practicable. The great 
. commentator mastered all the’ Daréanas besides ‘every fine art then 
known and many of the works he criticises or refers to are „not avail- 
able to us. Thus it may be easily imagined how difficult was the 
task for the editor who pretends to no great scholarship. Dr, De's 
ideal is beyond achievement in a work like this; He himself could 


not satisfy his-own demands when he published an extract of ten : 


pages from this work and also eighteen pages of Dhvanyaloka and two 
chapters of Vakrokti. 


Dr. De complains that my: Introduction * contains some state- 


ments as to the recensions.of Bharata’s work without proofs. But 
the editor promised a full volume of 400 pages containing Introduc- 
tion, notes and the history of the science on the completion of the text 
and the commentary. What is now issued is only a part of the 
work. To give some idea to the reader; some of the conclusions of the 
editor were merely stated. His statement as to the existence of 
the two recensions is one among them. If the editor had to main- 
‘tain his statements "by citing authorities he would have had to quote 
various portions of the text with their variants ; but if the whole 
work is available to the reader, mere page-reference will be sufficient. 


Dr. De however runs to.the conclusion that the statement is: 


baseless. 

The points raised by Dr. De can be classified under four heads : 
L.The preface,- 2. The .readings in the text and. commentary, 
3. Emendations, alterations, etc, 4. Eirors in punctuation, etc, With 
regard to the first objection, the editor was obliged to put off all the 
. evidences. and arguments to tlie extensive Introduction on the com- 
pletion of his work. Dr.De, therefore, should have expressed his opinion 
after the publication, of the Introduction . and the editor would have, 


Uu 
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altered of abandoned his position if untenable, Regarding the secotid. 
' item as.to giving the full "number of variants, the best reading was 
always chosen to suit the commentary and omissions and clerical errots 
were not inserted as variants to swell the number of pages.ard confuse 
the reader, For it cannot be ignored that the copyists when copying 
the library. Mss, from the Malayalam originals and. the subsequent 
ones again from the Library copies committed various mistakes, If the 
Malayalam original is used, the development of errors in all the subse- 
quent copies cannot takethe place of variants, In the text more 
variants are given, and from the seventh chapter to tbe end of the 
work they are quite exhaustive. (3) With reference to the emendations 
and alterations in the. commentary, I have already said that by a 
judicious usé of tlie material, including the stray quotations, the best 
reading was restored and if at any piace the editor was over-zealous in 
preferring a certain reading it was always with the perfect conviction 
that the original must have contained that: reading. (4) The errors 
in printing were freely acknowledged and those of punctuation may 
occur here and there as the style ofthe work is very stiff. But the 
examples pointed out by Dr. De are not cases of error and BIDAEDUY 
vetrays hastiness on his part in coming to the conclusion. i 
Of the various statements’ in Dr. De’s review I shall reproduce 
below twenty six and try to answer them properly and at the end we 
.. shall give side by side the readings and punctuation of certain 
passages as' quoted by him in the Asutosh Mukherjee Silver Jubilee 
* Volume with the corresponding passages from our edition. 

1, On page 861 of the Indian Historical Quarterly for December, 
. 3927, Dr. De says,— 

“In the preface the. editor dams that the ‘edition has been 
based upon forty copies of Bharata’s text as against only four 

« independent manuscripts available to M. Grosset, two to the 

' , editors of the Kāvyamālā, two to Mr. S. G. Mukherjee and one 

to F. E, Hall It is “somewhat exciting | news that such ample 
material was at his disposal.” 

Dr. De evidently veils distrust under € Most of the copies 
available i in. the Public Libraries were not utilised by the scholars 
named ‘by him and it is no fault of the editor to have consulted them. 
They are: 


, 


(a) Two. copies in the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona. 
(b) Two copies in the State library of. Bik anir, 
(v) Two copies in the State library of Baroda. - 
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(d) Three copies, one incomplete and two 2 coilet in the 
, Palace Library, Tanjore. 

(e) One copy in the State library of Pudukota. ` 
CF) Two copies in the Adyar Library. 

(g) Seven complete copies borrowed and brought from 
.  : Malabar to the Madras Government Library. 

(4) Six incomplete copies in the sanie place, 

( Two copies, one complete and. Another incomplete, in 

the Mysore Library. 

(7) One copy. lent by his Hotiness Jiyyar of Melkote to the 
l Poona Institute. , 

(2) Two copies in the Darbar Library, Nepal, i 

The editor has the remaining copies with him and used all others 
excluding those of Nepal and His Holiness* copy. If Dr. De is 
prepared to accompany the editor he will show him the places where 
he can gather many more. copies, 

2, “His edition of the text has not TN with the necessity 
of,.consulting at every step the earlier editions of Grossēt 
and Kāvyamālā series,” 

We do not well understand the necessity. Even the most critical 
editions do not dispense with the necessity of collation with the 
other copies. Dr; De's edition of the Vakrokti and the Dhvanyaloka do 

require such collation, Even the editions of Abhijtinasakuntala, 
. Uttararāmcarita, etc, are not exceptions. . 
3. "The editor raises two important issues : (1) that there were 
two recensions of Bharata's text styled by him respectively A 
(N orthern) and B (Southern) and (2) that the B recension is 
of earlier and A of later. origin, His statements about the 
recensions and the relative priority may be right but the 
proof is lacking." 

The proof cannot be .given for the simple reason ‘that the whole 
text is not before the reader. Any statement or discussion will be 
only a leap into the dark so far as ‘the reader is concerned. Six 

"instances of essential differences were pointed out., More details regard- 

ing this point can be given only when the whole text is pefore the 
public, But if the task is put off, as the editor did, to the end, the refer- 
ences can be easily given and then the reader will be in a position 
to appreciate it or use his own judgment in the matter. There are 
$ hundreds of differences between these recensions, and if Dr, De 
ever cared to compare them he would have discovered the fact. 
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„The nomenclature . ‘Northern . and Southern’ is for the sake 
of differentiation, But most of the manuscripts that give the readings 
of the A set are found only in the North with the- exception of only 
one manuscript, while those that give B recensions are all found - 
in the South, The Nepal copy which has not been utilised by the 
editor seems to belong to the B set. It was also stated that the terms 
"Northern and Southern were not happy . and they were adopted only 
for the sake of convenience, ` 

Regarding the second question as to the Southern recension being 
older, this is the editor’s opinion based on the different readings given 
by Abhinavagupta himself as Saükuka's, eg. in chapters. 15 and 16, 
Those readings are found only in the B set which has been named 
Southern. B 

4. "The value Mr, Kavi attaches to these differences is perhaps 
too generous and these indications are hardly sufficient for 
a definite conclusion of such importance.". 

. I humbly request Dr. De to give his own criterion by which 
different recensions may be distinguished. If chapters differing whole- 
sale, and šlokas by tens and hundreds found in one. set and missing in 
the other, cannot serve the purpose of such a criterion, then of course 
the editor is wrong. | 

5. “Itis not clear’ dāt Mr. Kavi means by the phrase which 

: is quoted just now, and it is to be regretted that he has not 
given us any clue. as to the agreements and differences of: 
each of a many manuscripts with regard to his so-called 
recensions, 

The Almora maunscript generally follows the A set in the order of 
the chapters and the subject-matter in each chapter; but the š$lokas 
init, taken individually, bear a close resemblance to those in the' 
B set. To give the agreements and differences between any two 
manuscripts is really the most critical task, But I draw the attention 
of Dr. De to our remarks on this point :— j 

“Bharata’s work has undergone such variations at every part. 
of the work that every šloka requires half a printed page to 
shew its variants, whether found or not in every one of 
the MSS. But we could name only one MS, for a certain 

. reading and mot all those which contain it or not. Limitations 

^ of time, purse-and space prevented us from doing. more, We .. 
also omitted. all the glaring errors of scribes, However, we l 
have not left out any important variant unnoticed and. at the 
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end of the work an appendix containing all the missing variants 
and those that may be found in the MSS. that may be 
obtained meanwhile will be included,” 


Dr. De himself admits that 
“this would have enlarged the bulk of the work which is s already 
extensive and involved infinite labour and care in collation, 
but without such data the editor's uncorroborated statements 
alone cannot be conclusive", 


6. He states that “the earlier commentators Sankuka, Lollata. 
Udbhata and other commentators have commented upon the 
B version. If this is the ground for presuming that the B 
version is older, all that can be said is that it is not proved. 
For the commentaries of these earlier commentators are no 
longer.available, and Abhinavagupta's. scanty and occasional 

. quotations from them do not justify such conclusions". 


How can Dr. De say that they are not available and.that only 
the occasional quotations of Abhinava refer to them ? 


7. “It-is indeed difficult to imagine that a Northern writer like 
Udbhata (and probably Lollata and Sankuka were also 
Nora) should have taken the Southern version as 
genuine”, 1 

The set A was. edited ‘Northern because. all the copies of that 
recension except one came to the editor from the North, and the B set 
. Southern because all the copies of that recension came from the South, 
Why does: not. Dr. De suppose that all the present Southern copies 
came from the North which were once used by Udbhata, Lollata and 
others? The'editor never said anywhere that the Nātyašāstra or its 
recensions were produced in the North.or South.. 

8. “Bhoja’s following of B recension in his Šrūgāra-Prakāša (if 
it is actually so) isa fact which is not of equal importance, 
for Bhoja was more or less a compiler and was not always 
very critical in his compilation", i i 

This is a fling at the great Bhoja who-used in his Šrūgāraprakāša 
the readings as we find in the B set. But even for a compiler it is 
not enough to execute such a task without attainments in Šāstric lore. 
The words within parentheses "if it was actually so” imply mistrust in 
the statement of the editor, Dr. De carefully follows the argument of 
perception (pratyaksa) of the Buddhists and it is a dangerous dart 
for it will rebound on his own statements. Bhoja quotes thc lines 
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referred to in his Šrūgāraprakāša ch. xii in the enumeration of the 
second of the catuggasli-catugtayain. 

g. “Some of the differences between the recensions mentioned 
would rather speak of the priority of A to B”, l 

Dr. De too has not proved it. It is only a theory requiring 
examination when the whole work is before us. 

10. “But what we point out is that on these important points 

- more light should have been thrown, and that questionable 
statements unsupportable by wealth of facts do not carry any 
conviction to the critical mind.” 
The wealth of facts can be had at the end, lt is premature to 
criticise a play when the first act is not over... 

1l. "Itisa matter of regret to him that Abhinavagupta had not 
the good sense of seeing eye to eye with the learned editor 
and did not adopt the B version which Mr. Kavi would. 
consider as earlier and- genuine", i 

Dr, De has misunderstood the import of the sentence, Out of 
: the forty copies thirty copies split up the ninth chapter into two and 
thenceforward differ in the numbering of the chapters while ten of 
the A set treat it as one continuous chapter. Again the 26th in A is 
included in the 36th in B. A portion of the 18th in B is included in 
the 19th of A. Now any person would naturally follow the majority 
of the copies, and the French editor actually did so. The ` present 
editor feels that he is under obligation to be guided by Abhinavagupta 
whose commentary he is publishing. Of course the other commentator 
has actually split up the ninth and omitted the 26th of the A set. to be 
.-taken at the end according to the B set. If that commentary is to 
be published then the B recension bas to be used as text and not that 
of the A set. Let the editor's statement be taken in'proper light. 
12, “Mr; Kavi makes the confession that great difficulty was felt 
. in fixing the recensions used by the commentator throughout 
and it is not clear from Kavi's statement on this point that 
Abhinavagupta actually follows what he calls a recension”. 
Here theeditor unhappily used the word recension in a much 
restricted sense and Dr. De is badly confused. The editor, having 
fixed the recensions of Abhinava in the general division of chapters 
and of the subject-matter, had difficulty in choosing the various 
readings in each sloka; Even in the A set, Slokas individually 
differ in readings as ¢arhip~i, tathaiva, etc, He means that how 
Abbinavagupta actually read each particular $loka could not easily be 
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ascertained owing to differences even among the MSS. of the A set, 
For pratikas given by the commentator are regularly found in a certain 
order in one chapter in one MS. of the A set while in the next chapter 
they are missing in that MS, but they could be traced in other MSS. 
ofthe A set, The fixing of the text will be easy if2razi£as are given 
throughout, If the commentator does not give pratikas for about 40 
or 50 Slokas together we are in a fix as to decide what copy we have to 
follow, This is what the editor sought to say. 


. 13. "We are also informed that we have both the fragments of 
Bharata and Sadāšiva-Bharata. One would be tempted to, 
ask where and what they are. One wishes that Mr. Kavi 
would vouchsafe to us further and more precise information 
and discuss in detail the inter-relation between them. But 
these questions do not seem to worry him”. 


The fragments mentioned are with the editor who has dévoted a 
chapter to the discussion on the interrelation of those works with that 
of Blfarata in his extensive Preface, It is very much to be deplored 
that Dr, De thinks that these questions do not worry the editor, 


14. “There is no evidence to show that care has been taken in 
the collation of the Mss. for the genuine variant readings... 
and the readings of the printed editions have been cacelally 
weighed.,.. The apparatus criticus is of very slight character... 
It is most regrettable that the editor pleads limitations of 
time, purse and space. The editor seems to proceed with 
perfect complacency and self-assurance and hardly gives an 
indication of difficulties,” etc, 


It has been said that the editor did not exhaust the variants, but he 
‘has chosen all the best variants which could produce any sense Or 
new interpretation, His time is limited, likewise his purse. How 
he can present.the dreadful chapters 28 to 34 with the poor material in 
hand is his problem, The editor’s friends know well that he has spent 
* all his property and time towards securing. old and rare works. But 
. regarding the apparatus criticus being disappointing, as the readings to 
him.are unintelligible, it has to be said that a closer study is required 
of the work for the understanding of the essence of the proud creation 
of Abhinavagupta, whose commentary cannot present a smooth 
appearance to the dult or jaundiced vision. In reality the lack of 
variants is not so deplorable as Dr. De complains, We haye been more 
profuse in places where there is no commentary and have also promised 
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to supplement the whole work with a large list of variants (yide 
Preface, pàge 10). ' 

I5 "But what is more serious is that there are considerable 
paddings and unacknowledged alterations and emendations 
of the text especially in the commentary portion.” 

If Dr. Dé had given an instance, his statement would have been 
clear. The editor did not make any alterations or emendations 
on his own responsibility except when they were found in the texts 
which he preferred to others. What the paddings are is not clear. 

16, “A few examples taken.from this part of the commentary 
(ch. vi—vasa portion) will, we hope, qty the somewhat 
severe criticism made above." 

If Dr, De had taken a few examples from the fourth chapter 
and could make out anything from his copy of the commentary cons- 
truing the proper text and then compared it with our edition his con- 
clusions would have been quite contrary. . 

17. “It should be pointed out at the outset that Hemacandra in 
his Kāvyānušāsana (pp. 57 to 66) has appropriated this 
portion of the commentary. Mr. Kavi while purporting to 
give us Abhinava’s text has exploited Hemacandra consider- 
ably without acknowledging these additions.” 

The editor has acknowledged his indebtedness to Hemacandra in 
the Preface. Hemacandra mostly quotes Abhinavagupta verbatim as 
can be readily seen from a copy of the commentary used for.the edition. 
The copies in the Government Library, Madras, and the copy of Dr. 
Jha are full of lacunz and the copyists have not pointed out the 
marks öf omission, Wherever the additions were utilised from 
Hemacandra to make the commentary more explicit, they were 
enclosed within parentheses. Abhinava frequently quotes fragments 
of verses, The editor as far as he could trace them out completed 
them. Otherwise the reader would have been put to great. inconvenience, ` 
This completion of all incomplete verses or quotations is found to be 
' absolutely necessary in chapters 4, 6, 28, 31, 32-and 34. Works like 
those of Dattila, Matanga, Kohala are not found in print and the 
reader will surely be benefited if quotations are completed. Dr. De 
finds fault with us for such completion of quotations. On p.280 we 
could not complete two fragments of Vedic quotations under peculiar 
printing difficulties; and even Dr. De could “not trace them out and 
says that the passage is unintelligible. The completion of the frag- 
mentary verses is more useful to the reader than filling pages with 
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scribal errors under the .name ‘of variants and acknowledgments. 
Dr. De points out some instances which he calls emendations of the 
editor, .They are not such at all,- He compares his copy of Dr. Jha’s 
copy collated with the Madras Govt. copy both of which are 
‘replete with errors of scribes and omissions which are not pointed out 
‘as such. For the Madras copy was prepared by the copyists at the 
' commencenient of the inflow of the Malabar MSS. when the copyists 
were not properly trained to decipher the old Malayalam script. The 
copies were not subsequently collated except with Dr. Jha’s copy. 
The editor utilised 8 copies for the sixth chapter and wherever the 
readings were unintelligible he determined the proper reading by a 
close examiniation of the original palm-leaf MS. Dr. De quoted a 
fragment on vasa in.the 'commemoration volume of Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji which though small contains a large. number of blunders 
„including misleading punctuations and mistakes of spelling. If he had 
access to at least. one of the original copies in old Malayalam script he 
. could have avoided the glaring errors frequently accompanied with 
query marks. We shall give some examples at the end of this article 
quoting our’ readings and those in the original. We should consider 
our task accomplished if the terse and abstruse commentary is made 
clear and intelligible at leastin difficult portions. In fact, we have 

not made any emendations except on sufficient grounds. i 
' 18. Inone of his examples of emendations Dr, De says, Mr. 
Kavi inserted zivisamanam in line 26 on page 280 where both 

: J. and M. read nédhiyamanam. 

One of the editor’s copies reads sivisamünan and the Madras copy 
reads vid/yamünam. We do not remember whether Dr. Jha’s copy 
reads nidhiyaminam, ^ Which reading.is then the best? The context 
strictly requires szvi$amünam which is a significant word amongst the 
old éüszric writers, Even the editors of Hemacandra's work read 
nive&amünam. Nidhiyamānam isa vulgar. word. Is it possible that 
a great work written by a genius like Abhinava should use #idkiya- 
māna for Nivisamana ? Perhaps Dr. De thinks that the form is un- 
grammatical. We would ask him to refer to Panini’s sūtra ‘ner-visah,’ 

19. “In the same way the reading Ardi adopted without ack- 
nowledgment from Hemacandra on page 279 line 1 is clearly 
wrong, It should be druži. Every student of Sanskrit Alankara 
knows that drudi, vistara and vzkāša are associated with three 
gunas—midhurya, yas and prasāda—and this nomenclature 
is here adopted by Bhattanāyaka”, 
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We admit that druzi is a better reading but it is not founda in any. 
of our copies, The Madras copy reads rati, Hemacandra reads Ardi 
and our copies read raži, rīti and Ardi. Of these krdi appeared best, 

It is true that.druZ, vistūra and vikūša are explicitly associated 
by Mammata with three gunas. Anandavardhana combined the function 
of druti with mādhurya. —Abhinava developed it in his Locana. 
Bhattanāyaka used the functions of druti etc. with three gunas of 
vajas etc, according to the Sānkhya system of Čhoga. But let Dr. De 
cite passages from Bhattanayaka wherein he combines the three 
mental states of druži etc, with the kāvyaguņas madhurya etc, M.R. 
Ry. Chintamani, M,A. in his article on Bhattanāyaka in the “Oriental . 
Research" while quoting the same passage also: reads razz and not drudi, 
and Dr..De himself in his article on vasa in the commemoration 
volume, quotes the passage as rati, vibisa, and vzszaza, 

20. : “The. wrong division of: words or sentences—an error which 

' ‘occurs with a surprising frequency—sometimes indicates that 
the sense of the passage in question had not been properly 
considered but that it may have been merely copied as 

‘found in the manuscript. The punctuation is not always 
consistent and sometimes positively misleading." 

This statement is followed by five or six instances. 

They are however no.mistakes at all. In his review he has through- 
out based his remarks on a close comparison with. his fragment on rasa 
published in the Commemoration Volume. 

21, Dr. De recommends the use of Vilsanopoati for Vzbra- 
morvasiya, But though the former form is found in several ` 
| Works on rhetoric all our Mss, read .Vikramarvasiya and 
there is an omission- just before that word and any alteration 
was thought. unwarranted, 

.22. “Some of the lapses from accuracy give it the appearance 
of being amateurish,” 

The editor does acknowledge his work to be amateurish and he 
challenges the learned Doctor to prepare the .press-copy for any one 
of the following chapters, viz. 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 34 and submit it to 
a conference of competent judges. Then it can be seen whose perform- 
ance is more amateurish.. E" 

23. "The Editor has proposed to add a commentary of his own 
in the chapters 7 and 8 where Abhinavagupta’s cannot be 
procured. Weare not sure how far this would be a desirable 
procedure," 
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The commentary was not intended for those who can do without 
it The eighth chapter being highly technical, a few friends of the 
editor induced him to write some notes on the difficult passages and 
hence he promised to write a running commentary at the end if 
„no other copy of Abhinava's is forthcoming, The editor relies upon the 
material that he has gathered for the exposition of the subject besides 
his father's commentary on that section. 


24. "We.have not yet been able to make out Kampapulakolla- 
sanàdibhir vikāraih (p. 281 line 6). [s it Kampapulakolla- 
sādir vikāraih >” . 

Dr, De corrects u//u£asana into «ilāsana. It is regrettable that he 
subjects himself to the same error that he imagines to find in others, 
He may refer to p.331]. 5 of the text and the commentary of 
. Abhinava underneath ga? trasy ovdhvam sthlidam dhitnanam ulluka- 
sanam. Even M. Grosset gives the same correct reading. Šāradātanaya ` 

uses it in his Bhāvaprakāša besides a host of wiiters. 

Dr. De remarks that our punctuation is inconsistent and misleading 
and that we have passed our copyist’s copy without any examination 
of the subject-matter. There is no „basis for this remark. He ima- 
gines in others what he himself does, | His instances are taken from 
passages of zasa-süfra which he misunderstood and therefore thinks 
that our punctuation is wrong. We cite below about forty instances of 

‘wrong punctuation found in the extract in the Commemoration Volume . 
along with the corresponding passages from our edition. 

Abhinava in discussing the import of the famous rasa-sūtra of 
Bharata first reiterates the interpretations of Lollata ‘and others, 
exposes the fallacies in them and finally establishes his own theory, 
Dr. De gives this portion as an extract in. the Commemoration Volume, 

It covers over fourteen pages of our printed text and the page 
reference i ‘is to our edition, 


l . 
Our reading Dr, De's reading 
Fa WESIWZWWOSuIQd ap e ga WEHÜIWERWOWISSS SII | 
sf Baaai ura Ya: | ‘sft faerat areata ga: | 


Abhinava's anuvāda begins with * and ends. with afi in which 
Lollata’s opinion is given. Dr. De begins the next independent 
sentence with ‘iti’ ignoring the force of the words “evam vyacakhyuh” 
` in the former and ce and aya in the latter sentence, 


waters frase wr m. ain frase vt 
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“Arthakriya too can be the result of. dhvanti” but Dr. De thinks 
quite the contrary, The copyist might have written *jüanad drsta’ 
and he must have wrongly printed it. If he still clings to 
‘adreta,’ let him rightly understand , Dharmakirti’s quotation given by 
us immediately within parentheses. and here Bhattanayaka refutes. 
Dharmakīrti, 
S ATA s Pargas | ARAA —— [ 

P. 275.1. 27 i 

The removal of #a does not make any sense here, 
faa aa: Gama eaaa Aa- Ri a ae: Perey aimara fa 
JUANA VRA 4398q414 eid amia STATA RATATAT 
AAA AA g TAT qdaeaq sfā WEI ay i a i li : 
P. 277) | 25 E, qi va afa 

The nata imagines his experiences and does not exibit anubhāvas and 
the word Züoyam is the object of pathan. ? 

„xaa WATT aA TAT p. 278, Lt Ward HAMAS 
` It ought to be dhruva. It is either a slip like jabā for japa (p. 276, |, m 
or an error. 

aE a a ATR . sere TNAM (2) 

In Malayalam ka and pa resemble za and va respectively. This made 
Dr. De depend on his copyist and produce’ the beautiful express- 


ion ‘vipacatvanamantaram’ but he has the good s sense to put a gueston 
mark beside it,’ 


E taaga: sat ^ 84 VITA 
p. 278, l, 14 . 
Here this is a quotation from Bharata. Dr. De has not under- 


stood the line and introduced axwrasatva, Does he make any sense 
out of it ?' i i l 


aAa p. 278, l. 17 afm ggatdama 

For kiyat he puts Aim yat. What is the construction of yat ? 

wispa Riata waa Raa- Aian aa asg faan- 
qan uf anfia p. 279, |. 1-2 aefa 


Here druti would be better as the Doctor now suggests, Aid is clearly 
wrong. 


ga FATA ses WZSIGETWDIIWHIQS ART TA girisi —: quarta aa - 
afi ae NURJATA p. 279 3 — Wwe Wfü agguagammtamaēa 
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Here upagatā and upagamya are wrong. What is the necessity for 
‘these: emendations of the manuscript ? 
` wea Bq p. 279,1. 5 Tafa sq 
It ought to be rasanā which is antecedent to s, . According to 
Dr. De’s reading what does sā refer to ? 
BAK! ATAKA" wegfefa gates arr fale 
P. 2791.7 i 
Here akalpyam iti, as Dr. De gives, does not convey the serise, 
The original reads Zalpyaim, ‘Who makes alterations ? 
fonema wa sw fret aper — frureenfüesfngur TĀ a fret at AET 
xw af gātat afa: uq xu fa a gta afa: rq 
Here za spoils the intention of the author, l 
agaga 4 afaa sf ATAR p. 279, l. 20 agaia V ARI sit a 
Anubhàva for anubhava is meaningless ; inthe same sense it is used 
in the verse quoted above this line’ by the commentator. Why should 


the original be altered ? 


dt ua faae p. 280, I, 2 dt: wet faea fa 
l Avedayantī. is a copiement of dinh, Dr. De simply relied on his 
«COpyist, . 2 i 

anèr aaaf ^o qa aAA i 

Here according to Dr. De’s reading what is .the object of 

bhāvayanti? The' passage. is a quotation from Bharata himself from 
ch, 7. Abhinava's siddhānta begins from this sentence, It seems 
, taat Dr. De did not read the text of Nātyašāstra or its commentary 
before or after this portion, 

erp fe umaa, eres arerfzererafa- At «red emet orate went afafa- 
iRam AuR- RATU: niaaa) mf 
Aaa aaa RA ^ aAA 

` p. 280; Ù. 14; 15 

Mitra and ¢trivré of the Madras manuscripts gave him some trouble. 
"Were they understood in the Ayutvedic sense of a purging pill? 
Either the knowledge in the Malayalam script or a little acquaintance 
with Mīmāmsā would have suggested to him the right word ; yet he 
^^ says that we have emended the: original. Even the Madras copy gives 
our reading. 

aiima dare maauitenfa wfasidtargesTefaeen meen 
voter wfaerwerfafüfenifzw ef — «uno d epe frame Ag- 
p. 280, 1. 16, 17 i "fra: 
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"The fullstop after asze is the crowning glory of Dr. De's sugges- 
tions. This para being the first argument .of Abhinava’s theory 
. he says that ideas are transformed from the particular to the general 
at first of. a limited nature; then the limited generalisation extends 
into unlimited. The commentator draws an analogy from the 
adhikirilaksana in Mimamsa. They performed rātri-satra, “He 
(Prajāģati) offered that (his own vapā) as an oblation in fire"—such 
sentences ofa mere arthavada nature of past action entailing on the 
present adhikārin as a vidhi or niyoga according.to Kumārila or 
Prabhākara respectively. Asata or prada? taken from the Vedic 
` passagés becomes injunction to aďkikāūrin transforming into the general 
sense ste or pradadāti respectively, Dr, De reads pradadāni. 
This may be a printing mistake but why has.he put a full- 
stop after āste? "A and B can do a piece of work in 3 and 4 days 
respectively". In this sentence if a fullstop is put immediately after 
three what would an Englishman say of the author ? 
. In the same passage viddkyudyogādi is Dr. De's reading for vidhi- 
niyogādi. He has implicit faith in his copyist. What is the reading of . 
the expression dhyudyogüdi? 1s vid an upasarga? Or does he think - 
that vidi and dyoga mean thereby ‘duty’ and ‘appointment’? The 
original palm-leaf reads vidhiniyoga. Even a novice in Mīmāmsā knows . 
that the reference is to the two schools of Kumarila and Prabhākara, 
amd serenum aaea aaar wuwfareauapur- 
arfa aaaf: p. 280, Lar mR 1 

Here mänasi goes with pratitzh, Dr. De reads it with the next 
word forming a compound, Then how is its strilinga form justifiable ? 
aaa aagi ra Te... gāja cwenfufggu emu A- 
fafanard. fafaga.. Aana CU, maT Xu | EE 
p. 280, ll. 23-27 l 
. Here Dr. De` recommends a fullstop after anāliùgitam, He 
has not understood what Abhinavagupta says ; hayas goes with 
bhayüsiako rasah ; anālitgitam, vilakgaņam etc, are epithets to bhaya 
in its transference from the particular idea to the generalised rasa 
of óhayünaka. lf one puts a full-stop after azūdzūgitam what is the 
construction of the words »/vi$amaza, viparivatamina etc, ? They 
cannot be taken as adverbs; for the predicate here is only a copula 
understood, f i 


a Gūsa fafaa: p. 280,128 ^ AR Raa sfafiea: 
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The reading nirvisesatah is copyist’s blunder, which Dr. De 
coolly adopts. Madras copy reads correctly, He copies the mistake 
from Hemacandra's edition, 

wd Waste p. 280, 1. 28 000 Wem sft 

Dr. De recommends that it ought to be evamaparopz, meaning there- 
by that the case is the same with the other zasas too, At first sight it 
seems to be plausible but when we go deeper into the manuscript read- 
ing we find it quite correct, But there should be no full-stop after it. 
He copied it from the edition of Hemacandra's Kāvyānušāsana, 

aa va a Raa anaa g faad aa va a Raai amea g aa 
anfang <4 yara. | p. 289, l. 28 efie sa ymai... ATI 

Here Dr. De recommends a full-stop after vitatam, But it is not 
tenable even in English to put a full-stop between an adverbial clause . 
and the principal sentence whose predicate it modifies. 

"att waaay p. 281, 1. 5 want qaaa 
Tosiya is a copyist’s slip which Dr: De would not mend. 

Tagai aeefafa AT: p. 281,1. 6 — amqgeritaresfz (suggested by Dr. De) 

Ullukasana is a new word to Dr. De and he changes it into 
uilāsana, and suggests it to us also. We advise him to peruse page 
331; line 17 for its meaning as given by Abhinava himself. . 

gaga hama RA cya ws faa Qu aaf 
aiza! enaa aaa feaa azad rer aR aAA Free | 
p. 282, ll. 7-9. . ` 

Here Dr. De has not understood anything and he simply copies 
as utkargopi. Abhinava here talks of two things upadesa and vyutpatti. 
What does Dr. De mean by dešavyužģatti * Is it a unique creation 
of countries? What does he intend to say by prakhyavastu ? Isit in 
any way connected with. uģākkyā of the Buddhist $ünyavada ? If 


" "mamena is taken into the compound, what is the subject of wirupyate ? 


nfaeréfafeutfet p. 282, 1. 21 I - afandim 

Here Dr, De reads sandhivisrant? for samvid-višrānti. What does 
he mean by it? He copied the Trivandrum copy and did not 
consult the Madras Ms. 

vw fe “sea eq? fa p. 283, 1. 3 

This line is taken by Dr. De along with the fifth vighna, But 
it is parikāra for the fourth’ vighna. 
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Dr. De. reads vibkužamaļ for bibhratah. This is a.. peculiar 
superlative carrying no. sense. here. The palm-leaf manuscript reads - 
bibhratah which goes with the object sasdarbham, 
ganaf: qe» wüfufseurat TARAS: wrfüfereumr. fis 
grae Greater; sera alert MASARA STAT Ed 

Web Waes p. 285,15 4-6 Ag. 
I Here Dr.. De thinks that the division or: * paragraph and conse- 
quently a. full- -stop after- sirüsah are wrong. Abhinava after dealing 
with the sixth vighna at length proceeds to the next one namely 
- Samšayayoga, i.e. doubt arising as to what rasa was meant on account 
of certain dhavas being commēn to several rasas.. The doubt must 
be dispelled by giving greater play to bhavas peculiar to one rasa. 
To amplify this he begins the argument with a quotation from Bharata. 
Then he proceeds with the course of semšaya or doubt beginning 
with the sentence- with 7a/za. . If Dr. De's punctuation is followed 
the quotation will have no bearing on the text and /a/ra in the 
following sentence will have no antecedent Therefore his criticism 
is evidently wrong. 
anena p. 285,19 aeaf 
The original manuscript reads akşiroga. Dr. De adopts the copyist’s 
error. or alters it on his own account, Even the Madras Ms, reads 
absiroga. Abhinava gives two examples to each condition, 
Aas Ta sfa aruā Wl | Afasi xu ofa amaqi dam 
qaaa xqu—p. 286, L 27 du IET 
Dr. De takes suzrasya with the next paragraph. Sūžra itself is the 
samkgepa of an argument, If it can have another sankseģa what shall 
we Call it? It must go with tatparya as we have printed it. “Ayamatra 
saūksepa” is a very common expression of the commentators, 

werad. fne Wr. qun 
Our manuscript reads Kālidāsasya clearly. Kalaéaka is an error of the 
Madras copyist which he subsequently corrected in collation, Though 
the verse is not found in any one of his known works it possesses 
Kālidāsa's unique thought and expression. : 

veau avaient sed Tarea kamera S++ 

BE p. 288, ll. 19-20 

What is the meaning of his reading s. He has quietly given us the 

copyist’s error. i 

aati aut frat ga carafe ta uff fg (fri Saas. 
vo TTT, CT ; qm 


i 
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Here Dr. De reads vyuzģattivimaratiyute while the original manuscript 
reads vyutpattim vitarati. Dr. De has not understood anything here 
nor can ‘anybody else from his reading. He reads aspastanti¢ana. for 
asprstabhiita of kāla and deša missing the main argument. 

He abruptly closes his extract in the middle of a clause, We 
have pointed out only a few:such specimens, There are many other 
etrors of this kind in the extract of ten pages. 

We may defend , Dr. De by saying that the article in -the 
Commemoration Volume had been prepared somewhat hastily but 
why should he not correct these blunders at least after seeing our 
publication ? His accusation of wrong punctuation and emendations 
of the commentary without acknowledgment, thus misleading the 
reader, is applicable only to himself. In his edition of Dhvanya- 
loka, page 28, line: 9 he reads madhumadana with the Sanskrit render- 
ing of the prakrt verse and puts a full-stop after it, This is a 
"mistake, In the satzdhava language the words maku, mahu mean 
mama, mama (me, me) and also madhumadana (Visnu). So there 
is a pun on these words. Abhinava has explained it. 

For his own emendations (see Dhvanyāloka, page 22, lines 3, 4). 
Here all the manuscripts we have examined including the two he has 
used read "$aódah sānkettkam prühuh vyavaharüya samsmrtāh” ; he 
changes it into “saddam sāūketitam prahuh oyavaharüya...sasmrtah? - 
Why should he make this alteration? What is the necessity ? By 
"the change he makes the first half an azuvada or purvapaksa while 
the $loka of Dharmakirti (which is quoted by Abhinava anonymously) 
nullified the saūteža in svalaksana. . Helaraja quotes it as we find in 
the Locana manuscripts. ‘In fact Abhinava quotes the same verse a 
second time, If Dr. De had read Locana properly in the previous 
sections lie would have been wiser not to have altered it and thus 
misunderstood Dharmakirti, Anandavardhana and Abhinava, 


M. RAMAKRISHNA KAVI 





1 The original is «gav. afa warts Ferd TD SA 1 
l B sow dt sugu dle Ah su n 
Dr. De’s reading aa aa sfa wait ssa at AU | 
mā aai « dāt mid tat wafer wad ayaa: d 
Here the commentator says ayaqa sfa Asaa waf etc., bat” Dr. De puts 
a full-stop after sfa taking ayaqa along with the gāthā, 
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. JAIN INSCRIPTIONS, Jaisalmer (with Introduction, Notes, 

Index of places, etc.) . Collected and compiled by Puran Chand 
Nahar, M.A, B.L.* Pt, III (with plates) 1929. 

Mr. Nahar has done a distinct service to Jinalogy and epigraphy 

by the publication of the three volumes of Jain Inscriptions, the 

third volume (under review) ‘bringing the number of inscriptions to 

2592 że, about three thousand. The records published in these 
volumes, though not ‘generally very old, are important for 
scholars from more standpoints than one e.g. linguistic, social, religious 

etc. Here we have records in Sanskrit, Prakrt and Hindi They 
” cover a variety of subjects not generally met with in epigraphic records. 
The present volume contains the records of Jaisalmer—a very 

important stronghold of the Jains, | = 

The Introduction and the sporadic notes are.in Hindi. No 

‘work in any other Indian vernacular seems to have such a big 
"collection of epigraphic records, The work appears to have been 

primarily intended for the Jains—a large section of which is Hindi-. 
speaking. It may be that it was for this reason that Mr, Nahar has 

not thought it necessary to add explanatory notes to passages or terms 

which, though quite clear to Jains in general and students of Jinalogy, 

are a bit difficult to others, Even a mere reference to particular sections 

of his excellent volume Epitome of Jainism would have in cases beeu of 


a great help. 


In editing. the records he has not always been scientifically faithful 
to the plates (e.g. No 2531-l. 4, w«fg—pl. eufz ; dte—pl. ra etc.). Nor 
has he cared to correct in the footnotes the apparent mistakes of the 
‘engravers (e.g. No, 2531 1. 4. o amq should have been corrected into 
amq; aq Afet into naaf? ), Some misprints have also,unfortunately 
crept into the work (e.g. No. 2112, l, 20—gaift_ in place of gēfās: ). 

{t is true that these defects are more or less due to the almost total 


1 Part II was reviewed in these pages (vol iv, pp. 792-3) by 
Dr. P.C. Bagchi who pointed outa few mistakes in the deciphering 
of the records. Mr. Nahar ina letter to me attributes some of the 
mistakes to the proof-reader. Some, specially, Dve kālye for which 
Dr. Bagchi suggests Dvatkalpa, are, in his opinion, supported by the 
paucis 
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loss of the eye-sight of Mr. Nahar and he deserves the hearty congra- 
tulations of scholars in having been able to bring out such an impor- 
tant work in spite of such a handicap. 


CHINTAHARAN CIIAKRAVARTI 


INSCRIPTIONS OF BENGAL, vol. III. Edited with trans- 
lation and notes by Nanigopal Majumdar, M.A. Published by the 
Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, Bengal, 1929, pp. i-x+ I- 
200, Crown Octavo, with one Map showing findspots of Inscriptions 
and 15 Plates, . 

. Itis long since the Varendra Research Society took upon itself 
the important task of collecting and. editing the epigraphic records 
of Bengal. It was proposed that -these should be published in three’ 
. volumes of which the first should contain records of the Pala period, 
the second those, belonging: to thé: time of the Senas and the third 
those of -the period of the Pathan Sultans. Accordingly the first 
volume under the title Gauda-lekkamālā (Prathama stavaka) with 
translation and notes in Bengali was published under the editorship 
of Mr. Akshaya Kumar Maitreya as early as 1319 B. S. (—I912-13 
A. C) The programme seems to have been a bit revised since and 
the third volume ‘containing the inscriptions of the Candras, the 
Varmans, and: of Ī$vara-ghosa and Damodara’ has come out. We 
learn from the Preface of this volume that the Society contemplates 
the publication of two companion volumes, one dealing with the 
Gupta.and the other with the Pala inscriptions which will apparently 
form the first two volumes of the Series. And obviously witha 
"view to secure popularity fur the Series the notes etc, will be in English 
instead of Bengali as before. We heartily welcome. this volume which 
is welcome on more points than one. With the publication of this 
volume most of the post-Gupta records of Bengal are made accessible 
„in two separate volumes and scholars will be saved the labour of 
hunting the pages of periodicals not easily available at all times and 
places. 
The learned editor has carefully checked the readings of his prede- 
cessors with the help of the original stones or copper plates where 
available or with their impressions and has been able.to find out 
«and correct a good many errors. He has also taken great care 
in , examining the interpretations suggested by previous scholars. 
llis elaborate notes in this connection reflect great credit on him as 
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he has collected information from various sources. The glossary of 
terms dénoting official titles which forms the roth appendix of the 
work is a very important thing.t It seeks to bring together all known 
facts with regard to particular titles, A list of all peculiar words would 
have been all the more welcome to students of Philology. It must of 
course be admitted that the editor gives informative notes on such 
words in the body of the work e.g. jäta (p. 83), zala (p. 84)? etc. 

Heis quite up to date. in giving information seldom omitting 
even the most recently published things (which have been referred to 
in the rrth appendix giving additional notes and comments). Buta 
paper in the Proceedings of the r4th Bengali Literary Conference, 
Nathati, 1330 B. S. (pp. r8) Similar is also the case with another 
small paper (I. H. Q.—vol III, p. 186 ff.) which zwZer alia sought to 
: prove the genuineness of the introductory verses of the did EKA 
(cf. p. 174, f. n. 1). . 

Several wrong statements have | Gone or other bid heir 

"way into the book, His statement (at p. 60) that. Vijayapura is men- 
tioned in Dhoyr's Pavanadūta as the capital of Vijayasena is not 
accurate as Dhoyi really represents it as the capital of his patron 
-Laksmanasena, though, as the name -seems to indicate, it might 
have been first founded by. Vijayasena. His statement (p. 132) with 
regard to the "Madanapādā copper-plate that it was acquired by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal lacks confirmatory evidence. At least 
no mention of.it is found in js? list of copper plates in the Society 
by Mr. R, D. Banerji (J.A.S,B., vol. VI, r9to, pp. 4851.) And the 
present reviewer is making all i das to acguire it from its. present : 
owner in a distant Village, 

There are some passages and expressions with regard to’ the inter- 
pretations of which the learned editor seems to have been a bit far- 
fetched or inaccurate, 

The equation. of a@rambha with ālembka (v. 6. p. 12) and explain- 
ing ac as sacrificial slaughter seems to be going too far when £rüzüramóhe 
dayüluh could very well be translated as ‘kind towards people of 
cruel acts’ or in some such way. l 

The rendering of Bale-Valabhi-bhujaiga as ‘the serpent of 


1 The want of such a glossary though promised in the preface 
was a keenly felt desideratum in the Goxda-/ekhamālā. 
2, It may be pointed out here that this word is still used in 


some parts of Bengal. At Kotālipādā (Faridpur) it denotes a p:ot of 
land (5 cubits x 5 cubits), 
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Bala-Valabh? is not at all happy when the word dfujanga has got the well 
known meaning ‘paramour’ in which sense its use is not at all un- 
usual (eg. merman ARAF used in respect of Visvanātha, author 
of the Sahityadarpana). i ME 

The rendering of v.1 of the Deopara Inscription of Vijayasena 
(p. 50) fails to convey any good sense. The translation of razalaya- 
dipa-bhisah. as the ‘light of pudendiem muleibre' is not only far-fetched 
but inaccurate as it leaves out the word dipa (lamp) The plain 
meaning ‘pleasure-chamber’ is sufficient and there is no need of read- 
ing an inner meaning into‘ it, As a matter of fact, ratigrha (which 
is the same as ra/ülaye) is used in that sense in the Kamastitra and 
the facts of lamps being used there is clearly referred to by Kalidasa 
in his Kumira-Sambhava Canto 1 (ataila-ptirah surata-pradīpāl). A 
closely similar idea is to be met with. in the Vidyasundara attributed 
to Vararuci (the only known manuscript of which is in the posses- 
“sion of Mr, Sailendra Nath Mitra, M.A. of the Calcutta U niversity). 
| cannot resist the temptation of quoting it here in its entirety. lt 


describes the amours of Vidya and Sundara. ` It runs :— 
` 7 , 


az? sud gagi AACS 

arat agaaga anana d 
uzaqasut VATA TZ 
esr qafat fragt Armara U V. 274. 

This verse with some variants is also found to occur in the ordya- 
suudara (v. 39), as published by Jivananda Vidyāsāgara in his Kavya- 
samgraha (vol. 111). I : 

One minor point with regard to orthography may be noted here. 
[t is true that in some of the modern vernaculars of India two distinct 
letters g and g and their corresponding aspirates g and g are used 
with a slight difference in the pronunciation of the sounds with or 
without dots below them. But this difference is not met with in 
old manuscripts and epigraphic records, Hence the use of dots below 
s and. z (ch p. 21, ll. 40, 43 ; p» 74 1L 38, 39, 46, 48 ; p. ITI ll. 19, 
31, 32; etc) in the transcription of records of the rīth and rath 
centuries is unwarrartes by the paleography of the records and 
Stnac$of a bit of anachronism. | 

Lastly, the warmest thanks of all students of the history of Bengal 
are due to Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray, M.A, of the Dighapatiya Raj— 
buth a scholar and a patron of learning-—for his munificence in provid- 
ing the entire cost of this costly and very important publication, 


CIIINTAITARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


B. 


D. 


Select Contents of. Oriental Journals 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
: vol. x, pts. i, ti 


BHATTACHARYA.—A Peep into the Later Buddhism, The author 
describes some features of the Vajrayana Buddhism and shows 
that Tāntrikism, specially the Tantrik deities like Tari and Chinna- 
mastā; have been evolved (rom a later form of Buddhism called 
. Vajrayana. 
R. BHANDARKAR, —Slow Progress of. Islam Power ru Ancient 
India. 


SUKUMAR SEN.— The Use of the Cases in Vedic Prose. 
AMBUJ NATH BANERJI.— Studies in Evonomics of Ancient India. This 


deals with the nature and scope of Varttā, its relation with other 
sciences as also the students and teachers of this science in ancient 
India. 


CHINTAIIARAN CHAKRAVARTI.— Sanskrit | Literature of the Vaisnavas 


| N, 
P, 


of Béngal. This is an account of the literary output of the followers 
of Caitanya in different branches of Sanskrit ui ii i 
rituals, kāvya, poetics and grammar. 

H. PURANDARE.—A few Thoughts on Semantics, 

V. KANE.--Dhavadüsa and Sabarasviimin, This note shows that 
Bhavadāsa wrote a commentary on Purvamīmūmņsā and preceded 
Sabarasvamin. 


Asia Major, vol. v, fasc. 2 


Die Überlieferung des Altern buddhistischen Schrifttums (Hand- 
ing down of the ancient Buddhist scriptures) by F. Weller. . 

The writer enters into a detailed discussion about the-probable 
time of compilation of the Pitakas and summarises his conclusions 
as follows : i 

The present text of the Dīgha Nikāya presupposes the existence 
of manuscripts, which had their origin in India, It isa written trans- 
lation from texts which were composed in Māgadhī. 

"The information that the whole of the Pāli canon with commen- 
taries was handed down orally up to the period of Vattagamani- 
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"and was for the first time written down in Ceylon during the rule of 
Vattagamani cannot be accepted as historical truth, 

The account of the Councils, so far as Suttapitaka is concern- 
ed, is younger than the Digha Nikáya, which was handed down 
by the members of one sect, and therefore it is historically of 
no value, 

It has not yet been disproved that the Digha Nikāya originated 
in pre-Christian era, 

As the indigenous traditions about the canon are |i à compara- 
tively later date, researches in thís field must be carried on by a 
comparative study of the various traditions, Researches with the 
Pali canori alone will not be fruitful, 


Half-yearly Journal of the "fysore University, vol. iii, no. 1 


N. Sursa RAU.—Deva Rāja Wadeyar of Mysore. 
S. CHANDRASEKARA SASTRY.—Hayasala Administration, 


Indian Antiquary, July,-1929 | 


BIREN BONNER JEA—Materials for the Study of Garo Ethnology. 

A, GOVINDACHARYA SVAMIN.—Vedanta and Christian Parallels. The 
writer compares the Vedantic conception of the relation between 
Word and God with the Johannian utterance in the Bible, viz. 
“Word was God”, and to him “the taking of man’s nature in the 
womb: of the. blessed Virgin etc, is reminiscent of the (Hindu) 

* doctrine of Avatāras.” 

RICHARD C, TEMPLE, — Hindi and Non- Hindu Elements in iki Kathā- 

saritsūgara. 


lbid., September, 1929 


R. R. HALDER.—Ax Inscription of the Time of Allata of Mewar. This 
inscription re-edited hére records the construction in 953 AC . 
_of a temple of Visnu in his Varaha form and mentions the names 
of some prominent persons in the state of the ruling Guhila king ` 
Allata. . : 

PURAN CHAND Nadia ——4 Note on Sousnilue and Digambar Sects. 
The author of this note advocates the earlier origin of the Svetim- 
bara sect of the Jains, and believes that ‘the assignment of a dis- 
tinctly inferior status to woman by denying her the possibility of 
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. full spiritual emancipation"and such other narrow 'dogmas propa- 
gated by some of the followers of Mahavira led to schisms and 
ultimately to the establishment of a new order called Digambaras. 


KALIPADA MITRA.— Note on T'eulü-karüla.. lt has been shown here 


M. 


D. 


that the word (enza-&arüla ‘occurs in various works, in some of 
them in a slightly different form, in tbe sense of a gambling place 
and that even ‘good’ women have been referred to in the Karpiira- 


mañjarī (circa 990 A. C.) as playing at dice. 


Journal of Oriental Research, vol, III, pt. 1 


HiRIANNA. — Zhe Nagtztautra and Vārsoganya. The author derives 
evidential support from the /ayamangala for the view that Sagti- 
tantra is the name of treatises by Paiicasikha and not by Varsa- 
ganya, consisting of 6o sections and postulating Go principles, and 
opines that Kapila himself might have been the original author 
of this work which was later on amplified by PaiicaSikha. 
MAHALINGA SASTRL—JZore about the Age and Life of Srimad 
Appayya Diksita. Historical, epigraphical, traditional and literary 
evidences have been adduced corroborating 1520-1593 as- date for 


‘Appayya Diksita, 


T. TArACHARVA.—Dejinition af Poetry or Kavya. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, 1929 


. GUISEPPE TUCCI.—Buddhist Logic before Diümüga (Asanga, Vasu- 


E. 


bandhu, Tarkašūstras) An account of the pre-Ditnaga logical 
works preserved in Chinese and Tibetan translations and. also 
known from quotations and allusions found in works like Uddyota- 
kara's Nyayavartika and Vere Nyüyavürtika-tatparyalik has 
been given here, 

H. JOHNSTON.— The. Text of the Duddhacarita, cantos ix-xiv, 32. 
Notes have been written on the text of this portion of the Buddha- 
carita in the light of the Tibetan translation of the work edited by 
Dr. Weller. 


JWALA PRASAD.— 7; he Philosophical Significance of Rgveda, x, 129, 5 


and Verses of Allied Nature. ‘This Rgvedic verse called by 
many scholars ‘fa puzzle” and left unexplained „has. been interpre 
ted here as describing the universe as a sacrifice, or as warp ‘and 
‘woof, of again, as both, ~ 
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Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historica! Research Society, 
vol. III, pts. 2, 3 & 4 


G. RAMADAS.— Santa  Bomvült copper-plate Grant of Nandavarnt— 
a Review, A 

S. BHIMASANKARA RA0.-—- The | Evolution of the Brahminical Tiie- 
rarchy in Ancient India. 

M. RAMARAO.—Some Interesting Facts about Mn abatijas 

SASHI BUSAN CHAUDHURI. .—Analysis of the Agni Purana, 

BHAVARAJ V. KRISUNARAO.=— History of Rajahmundry, 

SATYANARAYANA RAJAGURU.—Simhipura Copper-plate Grant of 

sales King of Dharmakhedi. 

L. P. PANDEYA.— Two unassigned Coins of Dalpur. 

R. d BBARAO.— Madras Museum Plates of Indravarmadeva, 

LAKSHINARAYAN HARISCHANDRA JAGADER.— Attagada Mahilingesvara 
Rock Inscription. i 

M. RAMKRISHNA KAVI.— Literary Gleanings. Various Sanskrit works 
on Music produced during the last thousand years in different 
‘parts of India have been named and in some cases described in 
the present instalment of this continued article. 

LAKSHINARAYAN HARISCIIANDRA JAGADER.— Stone Pillar Inscription 
of Ratnamaw Devi at Mukhalingam. 

R. SUBBAR Rao.—Correspondence between the East. I ndia Company 
and the Kan:liegula Family in the Eighteenth Century. 

"BIIAVARAJ V. KRISTINA Rao.—Kournu-chibkala Plates of Anavatu 
Keddi dated SN AI 344. 


Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, July, 1929 


1T, KRISHNA SASTRI.— Archaeology in Mysore. 

M. IT. RAMA SNARMA.—Studies in Vijayanagara History. Cryna- 
mata’ mentioned by the Portugnese chronicler Nuniz has been 
identified in this portion of the “Studies” with Kumara Ramana 
Kuinmata of to-day. : 

K. KRISHNAMACIIARYA.— Soe Poses from Amaruka, A few extracts 
from the Century of Amaruka depicting ‘the finer phases of Srigara’ 
have been discussed here. 


Rupam, April-July, : 929 


ORDITENDU C OOMAR PAROI: Y.— A Group of Buddhist Sculptures from 
Stam. 


LILO., SEPTEMBER, 1929 25 
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ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMv.—Buddhist Reliefs from Nūgūrjuntkoņda 
and Amnrūvatī. 

AJIT Guost.—Aliniatures of a Newly. Discovered Buddhist Palm-leaf 
Manuscript from Bengal. 

BENOYTOSH BIIATTACHARYVA.—/Votes on the Above Mss. 

A. N. GANGOLY.—A Moghul Miniature from the Lahore Museum. 

BENOYTOSH BHATTACHARYYA,— The Gods of Northern Buddhism. 


Zeitschrift fuer Buddhismus, viii, 1928 (four parts), 


Samyutta-Nikiya—translated into German by Prof. W. Geiger. 
This volume contains translations of BK. I (31:81); BK Il, 
and BK, III (1-14). 

Der Weg zur Reinheit (Visuddhimagga)—translated into German 
by Bbikkhu Nyanatiloka. (This volume contains translation of 
pp. 1-57 of the Pali text). 

Abhidhammattlasodgala—translated | into German by Ernst L. 
Hoffmann. This volume contains translation of Chs. II-IV. The 
translator has added -an Appendix in which the various divisions 
and subdivisions of philosophical and psy PAB. terms have 
been arranged in a tabular form. 

Das Leibesproblem in der buddhistischen Pültlyrih by W. Wüst, 
The object of the writer is to show that a detailed study of 


problems like the- Kāya-problem can throw light on the chronology . 


of Buddhist texts.. 

Gespräche buddhistischer Minche (Dialogues of Buddhist Monks) 
by Badsar B. Baradijn (translated from Russian into German by 
Gertrud Bufe and W, A, Unkrig). The Tibetan original (16 leaves) 
of this work, ` called “glos- “gar-gyt bstan-bcos-yaù-dag-lam-du-bkri- 
bai- ol epa sa: ba (Ze. a Dramatic work, a poetical play, which 
leads the way to truth), was written between 1762 and 1828. It 
contains the conversation of four Buddhist monks, an Indian 
called Prajīā, a Tibetan Šes-rab, a Mongolian Bilik and a Chinese 
Ts'e-dpe each speaking on the religious themes in his own mother 
tongue, The translator has added notes on important Tibetan 
words. 
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Pusyamitra and the Sunga Empire 
II 
2. Kharavela 


In a cave on the Khandagiri hill near Bhuvanesvar in 
Orissa known as the Hathigumpha (elephant cave) the short 
history of the first thirteen years of the reign of a king of 
Kalinga named Khāravela is found engraved in Brahmi 
` characters. In this document, unique in its kind, it is said 
that in the eighth year of his reign Kharavela invaded 
Magadha arti laid seige to Rajagrha, and that four years 
„later, he captured the royal palace (at Pataliputra) and made ` 
the Raja of the Magadhas fall at his feet. Most of the 
writers! on the Šuūga period are of opinion that Khüravela 
' was a contemporary of Pusyamitra, and it was Pusyamitra 
who or whose deputy. was besieged at Rajagrha and who 
himself fell at the feet of Kharavela four years later. Two 
such disasters appear to me irreconcilable with Pusyamitra's 
known achievements and reputation. Therefore the argu- 
ments of scholars like Messrs. Rapson, Jayaswal and Sten 
Konow who recognise Khāravela as a contemporary of Pusya- 
mitra demand careful scrutiny, Professor Rapson writes :— 

"Evén the fundamental question whether the inscription 
is dated or not is stil in dispute. Some scholars contend 


I A notable exception is H, Roy Chaudhuri, Pot, His., pp. 199-201, 
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that a passage in the sixteenth line can only be interpreted 
io mean that the inscription was engraved in the 165th 
year of the Maurya kings, or of the Maurya king, while : 
ethers deny the existence of any such dete. The discussion 
of problems of this kind does nob fal within the scope of 
the present work, but it may be pointed out here that the 
acceptance of the supposed date would saem to involve no 
chronological impossibilities, and that, in any case, the in- 
. scription probably belongs to about the middle of the second 
century c. With this hypothetical chronology other indi- 
cations of date seem to agree,””! 

As we have seen above, the acceptance of the A 
date in the inscription, that is to say, recognition of Khara- 
vela as contemporary of Pusyamitra, does involve chrono- 
logical impossibilities. But as preconceived notions take 
. long to die out, itis still necessary to diseuss whether there 
is a date in the Maurya era in the Hathigumpha inscription. 
The passage in question in line 16 of the Hathigumpha inserip- 
tion is thus read and translated by different authorities. :— 

Bhagavanlal 1ndraji--panamtari ya-satha-vasa-sate 1àja- 
Muriyakāle vocine ca coyatha agasatikutariyan, 
i cupadayati $n 

“And (the victorious an: illustrious king Khāravela) does 
(this) in the one hundred and sixty- -fifth year of the time 
of the Maurya mines after one hundred and aby? -four Dene 
had kai away.” . ; 
. Fleet?—vochine ca coyattham E N 

c=upūdayati . 

“And he produces, causes to come forth (i.e., revives), the 
sixty-fourth chapter (or other. division) of the collection of 
seven Angas,” 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal'—ghamtalaktoeatarée ca vediiri- 


1 Cambridge History of India, vol. 1, pp. 534-35. 

2 Journal of Royal Asiatic Soctety, 1910, p; 827. 

3 Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol, IV, 1918, 
PP: 393-395 ; corrections, Ibid., vol. XIII, pp. 235-236, 
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yagabhe thambhe patithapayati pinatariya šatū- 
sahaseht Mauriyakalam vochimnam (nem?) ca cò- 
yathi (or-tht) amga-satikam turiyam upādayati 
“On the lower roofed terrace (i.e., in the verandah) he 
establishes columns inlaid with beryl and with bells attach- 
ed ab the cost of 75 hundred-thousand (panas). The four- 
fold (for the fourth) Aūga-Saptika of 64 sections lost in tho 
time of the Maurya (king) he restores.” 


Dr. F, W. Thomas! —panamtaviya (m 2) so... ...rajo (P) 
muriyakāle vochine (now ?) ca......... agasa (st ?) 

-  tikamtariyam upaday att 
«And 8............ „Of five antaras (cells, antara grha 2) 


which had been Toft unfinished (destroyed ?) during the 
time of the Maurya kings, he erects with............and a full 
hundred (eighty, asiti ?) cells.” l 
Dr. Sten Konow?—-eature ca veduriyagabhe tha (m) bhe 
patith (a)-payah panatariyasacasahite 

“And he causes four pillars to be erected, studded with 
beryl, and accompanied (inscribed) with the. noble. truths 
taught (by the Jina).” l 

rijamuriyakalavochimnam ea coyathiaga satikamta- 
rim upaday ati 

“He restores the sixty-four section Anga, that had become 
obsolete at the time of the Maurya king, included in a 
sapbika,” | 

Dr. Sien Konow here sees a reference to the Švetāmbara 
Jaina tradition that in the reign of Candragupta Maurya 
the Sangha assembled at Pātaliputra to collect the fragments 
‘of the sacred lore. The assembled monks succeeded in 
bringing together eleven Angas, but the twelfth, the Drsti- 
vada, could not be recovered. As according to tradition 
Drstivāda is said to have been partly known to later authors, 
Dr. Konow holds that the text restored by Khéaravela is 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1922, p. 84. 
2 Acta Ortentalia, vol, T, p. 19. 
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the Parikamma, the first part of Drstivāda, which is a sattika 
or saptika, ie, a treatise comprising seven chapters. “Co- 
yathiaga would represent a Sanskrit catuhsastyanga, an 
Aüga consisting of sixty-four sections, We are told in later 
texts that the Parikamma comprised eighty-three such sub- 
divisions. If I am right in thinking that the Hathigumpha 
inscription contains a reference to that text, we must infer 
that only sixty-four were included in the recension restored 
by Kháravela,"! 

From the plaster cast of the Hathigumpha inscription . 
in the Indian Museum, I read line 16 thus :—.........patalake 
catare veduriya gabhe thambhe patithāpayoti panatariya.... 
[Mulriyakale vochine ca coyatha- -agasatikamtariy an upada- 
yati - 

The easb howe thab four or five letters eles [Hu] 
riyakāle are totally defaced. Therefore Bhagavanlal Indraji’s 
sathi-vasa-sate raja and Mr. Jayaswal’s satdsahasehi are 
more or less ‘conjectural. Raja-Muriya is also a strange 
form. In line 1 of the Hathigumpha inscription we have Cheta 
or Cheti-raja instead of raja-cheta; in line 6, Nanda-raja . 
instead of rāja- Nando; and ia line 8 Yavana-ra[ ja] instead 
of raja-Yavana, Therefore Dr. Sten Konow's restoration 
of raja is unjustifiable, Panatariyæ I should take in the 
sense of “having five intervals or entrances,” and as referr- 
ing to a hall with six pillars. Leaving patalake out of. 
consideration like Dr. Sten Konow, I shall translate the 


| first sentence thus :— 


«On the courtyard he caused to be erected TU pillars 
inlaid with beryl (i.e. a pillared hall or corridor) leaving five 
entrances........5...” | l 

Fleet's recognition of vochine in the next sentence ‘as 
a Jaina technical term meaning “loss of text,” accepted by : 
Sten Konow and Jayaswal, appears to me reasonable, A.n- 
other Jaina technical term that occurs in this sentence is 


y Acta Orientalia, 1, p. 21, 
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_satikamtariyam, ‘seven inter-Jina periods.’ The following 
extract from the Vyavaecheda adhikāra of the Bhagavati 
Sūtra (XX, 8) of the Svetambara Jaina canon seems to 
throw some light on the passage :— 

.e e su nam bhamte| tevīsāe Jinamtaresu kassa kahim 
Kāliyasuyassa vocchede pannatte % Goyama ! | | 

'e e su nam tevīsāe Jinamtaresu purimapacchimaesu 
atthasu Jinomtaresu ettha.nam Katyasuyassa avocchede 
pannatte,  majj imaesu , sattasu Jinamtaresu. ettha nam Kāli- 
yasuyassa: vocchede pannate savvatthavi nam vocchinne 
Ditthivae. . —. "T 

“Q Reverend one, in these (successive) twenty-three 
intervening periods between. the (twenty-four) Jinas when 
was the (eleventh Anga called) Kalikagruta lost? O Gau- 
tama, in these twenty-three inter-Jina periods, in the first 
eight and in the last eight inter-Jina periods, the Kālika- 
‘grata was in existence. But in the medial seven inter-Jina 
periods the Kālikašruta was lost. Drstivāda was lost iu all 
the inter-Jina periods.” 

Sten Konow takes satika, Prākrt sattika, Sanskrit sap- 
tika, in the sense of à treatise comprising seven chapters. 
It appears to me more reasonable to take satikamtariyam 
as meaning, ‘belonging to sattasu Jinamtaresu, the (medial) 
‘seven inter-Jina periods and thus: translate the second sen- 
tence of line 16 of the Hüthigumphà inscription :— 

“He restores the sixty-four section anga of the seven 
* inter-Jina periods (ī.e., first lost in the medial seven inter- 
Jina periods) that was (again) lost in the Maurya period.” 

This “sixty-four section Anga of the seven’ inter-Jina 
periods" should be identified with the Kalikasruta that dis- 
appeared in the seven medial inter-Jina periods. According 
to the scholiasb of the Bhagavati Kalikagruta is the eleventh . 
Anga of the Jaina canon (Kāliyasuyassa eküdasatgiripasya). 
This eleventh Anga is better known as the Vipākašruta, 
The existing Vipakagruta of the Svetimbara Jaina canon 
contains legends on the reward of the good and evil deeds 


T 
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and consists of bwo parts ($rutakandhas) of ten chapters 
(ajjhayanas) each.! Sakalakirti, a Digambara author, states 
in his Tatvarthasiradipaka that the eleventh Aga, Vipā- 
ka$ruta, deals with the good and evil actions of men and 
has 18,400,000 words.? The texts of the Digambara canon 
are now lost. The Adiga consisting of 64 chapters that, 
according to the Hāthigumphā inscription, was lost in the 
medial seven inter-Jina periods, was probably the extensive 
Digambara recension of the eleventh Anga, or rathēr, the 
original eleventh Anga which was the common souree of 
both the Svetàmbara and the Digambara recensions, for the 
definite separation of the two sections of the Jaina community ` 
did not take place till the end of the first century a.p.3 
Line 16 of the Hathigumpha Inscription, so far as ib oan 
be made out, means that in the thirteenth year (?) of his 
reign, Khüravela caused the erection of a pillared hall or 
corridor with five entrances (i.¢., six pillars) in the courtyard, 
aud the restoration (compilation) of the eleventh Anga of 
the Jaina canon that became obsolete iu the Maurya period, 
Dr. Sten Konow and Mr. Jayaswal do not recognise a 
date in the Maurya era in line 16 of the Hathigumpha ins- 
cription, but they arrive at very nearly the same date from 
the supposed occurrence of the name of Demetrius, son of 
Euthydemus, in line 8 and of Pusyamitra (Brhaspatimitra) 
-in line 12. The passage in question in line 8 is thus read :— 


Bhagavanlal— 

Rijagahanapam pīdāpayati etinam ca kammapadana- 
ponüdena savata senavihane vipamucitu Madhuram apayāto 
NAVAME COsceverse i 


I Weber, “Sacred Literature of the Jains? Indian Antiguary, 
vol, XX, p. 26. 

‘2 R.G. Bhandarkar, Report om the Search for Sanskrit ANU- 
scripts iu the Bombay Presidency during the year 1883-84, p. 107, 

3 Archeological Survey of India, Annual Report for 1925-26, 


p. 179. 
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Jayaswal— 


Rüjagaham upapidapayati ( ; i etinā ca kammapadāna- 
samnādena sambita-sena-vahano vipamumeitum HMadhuram 
apayā!o yavanaraja Dimita (or-t). 

“On accotint of the report (uproar) occasioned by the acts 
of valour the Greek king Demetrius drawing in his army, 
and transport retreated to abandon Mathura”.? 

Dr. Sten Konow considers Jayaswai’s reading of the last 
two words “abpolniboly certain” and thus reads and translates 
the passage :— 

Rājagaham upapīdāpayati etinā ca Kammupadana- - 
^. panādena sabadhe senavāhane vipamucītu Madhuram apa- 

| gto yavanarājā [Diļniafta]. l : 

“Laid siege to Rājagriha, and through the uproar occasioned 
by the action the Yavana king Demetrius went off to. Mathura 
in order to relieve his generals who were in trouble."? 

` Dr. Sten Konow accepts Mr. Jayaswal’s identification of 
Dimata with Demetrius I, son of Euthydemus, and thus pro- 
ceeds to reconstruct the first phase of the Indo-Bactrian 
history :— 

‘Demetrius was, E to” Strabo, the son of the Bac- 
trian king Euthydemus, and Bactria was the starting point 
for the conquests through which he became, as he is called 
by Justin,- the king of the Indians, During the absence on 
his Indian expedition, the rival prince Eucratides made 
himself master of Bactria and later on defeated Demetrius, 
Af we compare the account of these-events with the statement 
contained in Khāravela's inscription, we shall find a general 
agreement among them. Demetrius had pushed eastwards 
beyond Mathura, probably with a view of waging war against 
Magadha. Rumours now reached him about what was going 
on in Bactria, where Eucratides had ousted his governors, and 


I Journal of the Bihar id akli Research Society, vol, Xiii, 
PP. 227-229. 
2 Acta Orientalia, vol. 1, p. a 
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at the same time he learnt about Khāravela”s operations 
against Rajagrha, Theré was danger in front of him, and 
his base in Bactria was unsafe. He accordingly retraced 
his steps towards Mathura in order to open operations 
against Eucratides and relieve his generals (sabadAe senava- 
hane vipamu[q ]estu[m]."* 

Mr. Jayaswal has described his difficulties before he ~ 
could make out Dimita or Dimiti. In a cast of the Hathi- 
gumph& Inscription taken by Mr. Caddy in the year 1894 
and deposited in the Indian Museum I can trace Yavana-ra 
with some difficulty but see no chisel mark after rā, The 
name of an Indo-Greek king must have followed Yavana-ra 
[ja] and ib might as well have been Dimita as any other 
name. But even if we admit for argument's sake that. 
Dimiti or Demetrius was engraved here, what evidence is 
there to show that this Demetrius can be no other than the 
son and successor of Euthydemus of Bactria? This evidence 
is apparently to be found in line 12 which is thus read Hy 
Mr. Jayaswal :— 

Magadhàuam ca vipulam bhayam janeto kathi Sugam-- 
giyam payayati Māgadham cu vājānam Bahasatimitam(Cun- 
ningham, vahasatisita; Bhagavanlal, vakupatisātisā) päde 
vamdapay ate. 

Dr. Sten Konow writes, "At all events, Sugamgā or 
Sugamgī is certainly the ancient Maurya palace in Pātali- 
putra, which is called /$uga&ga in the Mudrarakgasa, The 
operations mentioned in l, 12 were accordingly directed 
against Pātaliputra, the capital of the Magadha empire. 
Bahasatimita, i.e., Sanskrit Brhaspatimitra, was therefore the 
king of. Magadha in Khàravelu's days, and I agree with 
Mr. Jayaswal] that he must be the same person who is 
known under the name of Pusyamitra, the founder of the 
Sunga dynasty, though I am not able to add much to the 
learned author's argument in favour of this view? 


t Acta Orientalia, vol, I, p. 28, 2 lbid, vol. 1, p. 29. 
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The reading Bahasatimita is doubtful, for 2% has an w 
stroke below, and the next letter is indistinct. But even 
if the reading is provisionally accepted, it is difficult to en- 
dorse the identification of  Bnhasatimita (Brhaspatimitra) 
with Pusyamitra. Mr, Jayaswal! first identifies. Bahasati- 
mitra, Raja of the Magadhas, who fell at the feet of Khara- 
vela, with Raja Gopāliputra Bahasatimitra mentioned in the 
Pabhosa Inscription? No. 1 and with Bahasatimitra of the 
copper coins found at Kosam near Pabhosa and also ab Ram- 
nagar ( Ahicchatra-Adhichatra ) in Rohilkhand.’ This 
Pabhosa Inscription records the excavation of a cave by Āsā- 
: dhasena, maternal uncle of vajan Bahasatimitra, in the 10th 
year of Udāka (restored by Mr. Jayaswal as Odraka) As 
the inscription is dated in the reign of Udāka (Odraka), it 
is rightly assumed that he held imperial position. But it 
is nob quite correct to say that no territory is specified for 
. Rajan Bahasatimitra, As already pointed out by Professor 
Rapson,* the way in which Bahasatimitra’s name is 
mentioned in the beginning of the inscription clearly 
indicates -that Pabhosa was included in his dominion and 
that he was the reigning Raja at the time of the inscription. 
So Raji Bahasatimitra of the Pabhosa Inscription No. 1 
cannot be identified with a predecessor of Udāka (Odraka) on 
the imperial throne. Mr. Jayaswal also identifies Agnimitra 
of the copper coins so far found at Ramnagar and certain 
other sites in Rohilkhand with the Sunga king Agnimitra, 
. son and successor of Pusyamītra, but no notice is taken of 
the weighty arguments adduced by numismatists against this 


I K.P. Jayaswal, «A further note on the Hathigumpha Inscrip- 
tion,” Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. III, 1917, 
PP: 473-479. | 

2 A, Führer, "Pabhosa inscriptions,” Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, 
pP. 242. 

3 Führer, of, cit, p. 243 and note 18. 

4 Cambridge History of India, Y, p. 525.. 
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identification. No coin of Agnimitra or Bahasatimitra has 
yet been found either in Magadha (South Bihar) or Eastern 
Mālava (Vidišā): So it is premature to conclude that the 
coins of Agnimitra found in Rohilkhand only and the coins: 
of Bahasatimitra found at Kosam were issued by kings bear- 
ing same names who ruled from Pataliputra and Vidisa. But 
even if this: is conceded, the next difficulty is the want of defi- 
nite proof that Bahasatimitra was the immediate predecessor 
of Agnimitra. Mr. Jayaswal finds this proof in epigraphic 
tests. He writes:— ` 

"The 4 stroke in the legend of Agnimitra is wavy and 
curved, which is a sure sign of lateness, while in that of 
Bahasati it agrees with the older style owing to which Cunn- 
ingham missed it and read the legend as Bahasatanutra, ` 
My friend, Mr. Bhandarkar, has detected another index. 
He kindly writes to me that the £a is also later in Agni- 
mitra’s coins,”% 

Any differerice in the form of characters used in the coin 
legends of father and son should rather be considered as 
tests of cqntemporary varieties than as positive evidence of 
priority and posteriority. According to the Purāņie chrono- 
logy relied on by Mr. Jayaswal, Agnimitra survived the 
death of Pusyamitra and reigned for 8 years only. So prac- 
tically they were contemporaries. The hook-shaped sign of 
medial à found in the legends of the Pāiicāla coins of Agni- 
mitra, Bhānumitra, Bhūmimitra and Phalgunimitra is a 
decorative feature and cannot be recognised as a test of age. 
The form of medial ? used in the coin of Bahasatimitra is the 
usual one found in the inscription of the Kusanas and the 
Guptas. The ka and sain the legend of the coins of Baha- 


I Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p.80; Rapson, Indian 
Coins, Strassbury, 1897, p.13; V. A. Smith, Cat. of Coins in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, vol. I, Oxford, 1906, p. 184. ` 

2 Journal of the Bikar and Orissa Research Society, vol; 111, 1917, 


P 477. 
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.Satimitra have perfectly equalised vertical lines and the sa 
is of the same type as the sa in the inscriptions of the 
Mahàáksabrapa Sodāsa. On paleographie grounds, therefore, 
Bahasatimitra of the Kosam coins should be assigned to the 
end.of the first century B, c. and not to the first half of the 
second century B. C. 

Another argument used by Mr. Jayaswal in support of his 
identification of Brhaspatimitra with Pusyamitra is that both 
Brhaspati and Pusya are, aecording to the Sanskrit usage, 
identical, ie. synonymous. Pusya is the name of the sixth 
lunar asterism and Brhaspati is the planet Jupiter, Even if 
we admit that Brhaspati was also identified by the ancient 
.Mindus with Pusya, that does not justify the identification 
of Brhaspatimitra with Pusyamitra any more than the 
denotation of the same god by the terms Skanda and Kumara 
justifies the identification of Skandagupta with Kumāragupta, 

As we havealready seen (p. 590), according to Dr. Sten 
Konow the identification of the Yavana-raja of the Hathi- 
gumph& Inscription with Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, 
rests on general agreement between the account of the Greek 
writers thab during the absence of Demetrius from Bactria 
Eucratides revolted and made himself master of Bactria and 
later on defeated him (Demetrius), and the statement in the 
Hāthigumphā Inscription that the uproar caused by Khāra- 
vela’s siege of Rājagrha made an unnamed Yavana-rāja, or a 
Yavana-raja Demetrius of unknown parentage, abandon his 
invasion of Magadha to help the garrison of Mathura. The 
Greek account of the revolt of Eucratides as summed up by 
Dr. Sten Konow shows that the hostile activities of the rebel 
were confined to Bactria, and he could not have created any 
trouble for the generals of Demetrius at Mathura. So it is. 
impossible to link the rising of Eucratides in Bactria with 
the Hathiyumpha version of .the retreat of the Yavana-raja 
to relieve the garrison of Mathura. 


I , Jayaswal, of, cit, p. 478 and note, 
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Mr, Jayaswal’s translation of line 8 of the Hāthigumphā 
Inseriptiou differs from that of Dr. Sten Konow. Mr. 
Jayaswal does not find in this passage any hint of Deme- 
trius's retreat to Mathura to relieve the garri:on, but renders 
it thus: “The Greek king Demet(rios) drawing in his army 
and transport retreated to abandon Mathura.” Khāravela's 
siege of Rajagrha might dissuade Demetrius from invading 
Magadha to avoid a struggle with the powerful king of 
Kalinga ; but why should it lead him to abandon even 
Mathura it is very difficult to make out. The Hathigumpha 
account of the retreat of the Yavana-raja, and the Greek 
account of the revolt of Eucratides and Demetrius’ retura 
from India to face him, refer to two different events separated 
as we shall see below, by a long interval of time. 

The chronological impossibllities involved in these identi- 
fications become still more apparent when attempt is made 
to reconstruct the history of Magadha from 175 to 170 mo. © 
` on their basis. If Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, retired 
from India to face Eucratides when Kharavela laid siege to 
Rajagrha, the latter event must have happened in the year 
175 (Jayaswal) or 174 (Sten Konow) 3.0. As this year 
corresponds to the eighth year of Kharavela’s reign, he must 
have ascended the throne of Kalinga in 183 or 182 3.0. - 
With. Kharavela’s siege of Rajagrha, the revolt of Eucratides 
in Bactria and the retreat. of Demetrius, Messrs. Sten 
Konow and Jayaswal link two other events, the siege of 
Saketa and Madhyamikà by Demetrius and a horse sacrifice - 
(the first horse sacrifice according to Mr. Jayaswal) of 
Pugyamitra, As we have already seen, Patafijali’s state» 
_ ments in the Mahabhasya clearly indicate that the siege .of 
Saketa and Madhyamika by the Yavana (i.e. the Yavana 
king) and the  horse-sacrifice of Pusyamitra were not, 
strictly speaking, contemporaneous events. Though it may 
not be difficult to reconcile the retreat of Demetrius with 
Pusyamitra's horse-sacrifice intended to celebrate his tri- 
umph over his enemies, it is impossihle, for reasons stated 
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before (p. 587), to conceive a siege of R&jagrha by a king 
of Orissa when the ceremony was in progress ab Pataliputra, 
It is far more reasonable, therefore, to asume that Kharavela 
led his expedition to Magadha, nob in the reign of Pusya- 
mitra when the Sunga power was at its height, but in the 
declining stage of that power, say, some time in the first half 
‘of the first century 5,c., and the crushing blows that he dealt 
to the tottering empire hastened its fall. Paleographie 
considerations based on the comparison of the form of the 
letters of the other Br&hmi inscriptions, of which the dates 
are approximately known, point to a similar conclusion. 


3. Palaography 


In fixing the date of Kharavela some writers still stick to 
Bühler's classification of the early Sunga alphabet, and others 
declare paleographie tests as valueless for the purpose. To . 
the first category belongs Prof. Rapson who writes :— 

*Epigraphie considerations show that the Hathigumpha 
Inscription of Khāravela and the Nānāghāt Insctiption of 
Nāganikā, the queen of Satakarni, belong to the same period 
as the Nasik Inscription of Krsna. Even, therefore, if it 
must be undated, there is still reason to believe that Khara- 
vela may have been contemporary with Sātakarņi in the first 
half of the second century B.c,! | 

In the foot-note Professor Rapson refers to Bühler's 
Indische Palaeographie p.89. Bühler places the Hathi- 
gumphā Inscription on the one hand and the Nanaghat 
inscription of Nāganikā on the other in the same chronolo- 
gical group on other than epigraphical considerations. He 
writes, *'Khāravela's Inscription must have been incised 
between B.C. 157 and 147, as the king's thirteenth year is 
said to correspond to the year 165 cf ‘the time of the Muriya 
(Maurya) kings’, and it fixes also the time of the Nanaghat 
Inscription. For according to line 4, Kharavela assisted in 


1 Cambridge History of India, vol. 1, P. 535. 
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the second year of his reign a western king called Satakani. 
This Sātakaņi probably is identical with the first Andhra 
prince of that name mentioned in the Purāņas, whose 
inscribed image is found in the Nanaghat cave. Hence the 
date of the large inscription, which was incised during the 
regency of Satakarni’s widow Naganika, cannot be much later 
than B.o, 150."! | | 

If, ignoring the supposed date in the Hathigumpha 
Inscription, we compare'the characters of this inscription 
(called H below) with those of the Nanaghab inscriptions of 
queen Nāganikā (called N) we note the following points of 
difference? :— 

(1) A very prominent decorative featüre, a small knob 
or nail-head at the top of the main vertical of the letters 
(called Serif by Bühler) is very rare (practically absent) in N, 
but quite common in H. 

(2) The ka in N. has the shape of a Roman Cross with 
the horizontal line equal to the vertieal line, whereas the 
same letter in H, has the shape of a Greek Cross or a dagger 
with a, horizontal line that: is invariably smaller than the 
vertical line, l l 

The lower part of the cha in N. has the shape of a circle 
bisected by the vertical line ; in H. the lower part of cha con- 
sists of'a pair of loops touching each other and the whole 
letter has the shape of a butterfly. 

(4) In N. the lower part of ta is angular in form ; in 
H. the lower part of ta is semi-circular. | 


I Indian Antiquary, vol, XXXIII, App., p. 39. 

2 This comparison is based, not only on a study of the published 
facsimiles of the Nanaghat (Archeological Survey of Western India, 
vol, V, Plate If) and Hathigumpha (Journal of ihe Bikar and Orissa 
Research Society, vol. Ill, Plate facing p. 472; Jddd., vol. XIII, 
Plates attached to p.22) inscriptions, but also on a careful examina- 
tion of the original paper impressions of both taken by Mr. R, D. 
Banerji, when Superintendent of Archaeology, Western Circle, and 
lent to me by the Director General of Archaeology in India, 
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(5) The longer (right) vertical line of bha in N, is not 
straight, but slightly bent, as in bhas in the Besnagar Pillar 
Inscription of the time of Antialcidas; in H., the bha has 
invariably a straight vertical line to the left. 

These differences indicate that the characters of the Nana- 
ghab inscriptions on the one hand and those of the Hathi- 
gumphà inscription on the other should be classed as two 
different varieties of the Brahmi script. The Nanaghat script 
agrees with the Brahmi legends on the coins of Agathocles 
and Pantaleon,! and the Besnagar Inscription? of the time 
of Antialeidas,—documente that may be assigned to the 
second century B.c. with tolerable certainty,—in those very 
particulars in which it differs from the script used in the 
Hathigumpha inscription. The alphabet of the Nanaghat 
inscriptions belongs to the class I have elsewhere designated 
as the early Sunga script while the alphabet of the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription represents the later Sunga script. It may 
be argued that the types of Brahmi alphabet used in the Bes- 
nagar inscription, the Nanaghat inscriptions and the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription, occurring so far apart, may as well be 
recognised as contemporaneous local variations as success- 
ive variations. But at Sāñchī and Barhut we find the two 
types of writing side by side. The alphabet of the inscrip- 
tions on the main ground rail of Stūpa I and on the ground 
rail II at Safichi is of the early Sunga type with plein verti- 
cal lines, whereas the alphabet of the inscriptions on the 
gateways of Stūpa I (including the one containing the name 
of Sātakarņi) and op the remains of the railing of Stüpa 


1 Rapson,.Judian Coins, Plate I, 12; V. A. Smith, Catalogue of 
the Coins in the Indian Museum, vol, I, Plate II, 1 and 2. 
. 2 Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 1, Plate 
II. 
3 "Notes on Sanchi inscriptions,” Journal of the Bikar and Orissa 
Research Society, vol. XI, 1925; pp. 76-77 ; Memoirs of the Arch@olovical 
Survey of India, No, 1. 
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III at S&üchi is of the knob-headed Hathigumpha type.! 
Similarly most of the inscriptions on the railing of 
Barhut now in the Indian Museum are of the early Šuūga 
type but Dhanabhūti's Inscription on a pillar of the 
gateway and votive inscriptions on two other rail pillars 
are of the knob-headed type. So the difference between 
these two types of Brahmi cannot be rightly attributed 
to the difference of locality only. The knob or nail-head 


‘on top of the main vertical line of the letters is a feature 


that is always found in decidedly later inscriptions all over 
India, such as the inscriptions of the Ksatrapas of Mathura 
(Sodāsa) and Western India, and of the later Andhra kings 
found in the cave-temples of Western India and on the 
stones of Amaràvati. Therefore the presence of the knob- 
headed verticals in the Hathigumpha and other inscriptions 
indicates that these records belong to a later age than the 
Brāhmi inscriptions with plain verticals. Recently fortune 
has placed in our hands a Brahmi inscription which may 
be assigned to about the middle of the first century s.c, with 
tolerable certainty on independent grounds and therefore the 
alphabeb of this inscription may be safely recognised asa 
chronological landmark in the history of the Brahmi script. 


4. The sixth of Pusyamitra 


This dateable Brahmi inscription is the Sunga inseription 
of Ayodhya first published by Babu Jagannathdas Ratnakar 
in the N&gari Pracārini Patrika, vol. V, p. 100. It has 
since then been deals with by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal more 
than once.? The name of the donor at the end of line 1 of 
the Ayodhy& Inscription has, I believe, been correctly res- , 


1 Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, No. 1, Plates 
II-VI, 

2 XK, P. Jayaswal, “An inscription of the Suàga dynasty,” Modern 
KReovrew, October, 1924, pp. 4302; Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, vol, X, pp. 202-208 ; bid., vol, XIII, pp, 247-249. 
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tored by Mr. Jayaswal as Dhanadeva. The only doubtful 
word in the record is dharmarājāā inline 2. Messrs, J agan. 
nathdas and Jayaswal in his first paper took it as an epithet 
of the donor Dhanadeva. Mr. Jayaswal's proposed emenda- 
tion Dharmarājāj (Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, vol. KILI, p. 247) is untenable. The sign of Medial 
? of Brühint ja is an upward stroke attached to the top-most 
horizontal line of the letter as in ji of yajinah in line 1 of 
the inscription. The same stroke, when attached to tho 
middle horizontal line of ja stands for à, We have such 
a stroke attached to the j of jū, Mr. Jayaswal seems to 
mean that what looks like the sign of à attached to the 
middle line of j is really the sign $ at the top of the vertical 
line of # But fis the subscript of the conjunct. ji? and the 
Sign of $ cannot be attached to the subscript like the sign 
of # Dharmarājiā as an epitheb of the donor, the lord of 
‘Kosala, yields good sense, and, therefore, no emendation is 
called for. In the Hāthigumphā inscription Maharaja 
Khbaravela, Lord of Kalinga, is called Dharmarāja; and in 
"the Malavalli pillar inscription Sivakhadavamman, rajan of 
the Kadambas, is styled Dhammamaharajadhiraja, ! 

There are two very ambiguous words in this short record. 
One of these is kefana in line 2, According to the Sanskrit 
lexicons ketana means either "house" or “flag-staff.” Mr. 
Jayaswal takes the word in the sense of a statue house or 
flagstaff to serve as a funeral monument, but does not cite 
any authority in support of his interpretation. The stone 
bearing the inscription is a slab and not a fragment of a pillar. 
So the monument [ketana] could not have been a flagstaff, 
The only known ancient funeral monument in Eastern India 
is the stupa which is nowhere called ketana. As the donor 
calls himself ‘lord of Kosala’ and ‘Dharmajaje’ in the inserip- 
tion, it is very probable that his father'was not alive at the 


I Liiders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions (Epigraphia Indica, vol, X, 
Appendix), No. 1196. 
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time. So, if ketana was not a funeral monument, it must 
have been & shrine where either something belonging to 
Phalgudeva's person, such as his sandal or his image, was 
deposited for worship. In the Ramayana (II, 112f) it 
is stated that when Rama refused to return from exile to 
Ayodhya to occupy the throne, his younger brother Bharata 
_took a pair of Rama’s sandals, installed them on the vacant 
throne of Ayodhya, and ruled the kingdom on behalf of 
these symbols till Rama’s return. Did the ketana enshrine 
the sandals of Phalgudeva that were being worshipped by 
the citizens of Ayodhya? In the Sunga period India was 
^in close contact with the Hellenistic world and borrowed 
considerable elements of Hellenistic culture, In the Helle- 
nistic world the kings were officially recognised as gods. 
Antiochus I deified his father Séleucus as Zeus Nikator. 
Antiochus II perhaps officially became a god during life, and 
“from his reign there seems to have been an official worship 
of the dynasty, including the living king, located in the 
capitals of the satrapies but with local variations of form.”* 
The erection of a stone building is not necessary for the 
usual Indian éràddho or ancestor worship. The ketana was 
probably intended for publie worship. It, therefore, seems 
to me that Dhanadeva, following the example of the Greks, 
inaugurated the public worship of his deceased father Phaigu- 
deva, who. must have sat on the throne of Kosala before 
him, by erecting a ketana or shrine for him. 

Another ambiguous term in the inscription is sasthena 
in tbe phrase, Pusyamitrasya gasthena, “by the sixth of 
Pusyemitra,” which has given rise to some controversy.” 


1 W.W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilisation, London, 1927, p. 50. 

2 Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, “Textual Notes on the newly-discoverd 
Suüga Inscription from Ayodhya,” Modern Review, January, .1925, 
pp. 59-60; N. K. Bhattasali and A, Banerji-Sastri, “The New 
Sunga Inscription from Ayodhya,” Modern Review, February, 1925, 
pp. 202-203 ; N. G, Majumdar, “A Suüga Inscription from Ayodhya”, 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, vol, VILL, pp. 160-163. 
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Mr. Jayaswal translates this phrase, “the sixth son of Pugya- 
mitra,” and cites in support. of this interpretation Malli- 
nātha's explanation of paficamam. Taksakasya in Raghu- 
vamsa XVI, 88 as Taksakasya paíicamom putram, “the 
fifth son of Taksaka.” But two other commentators, Dina- 
kara and Vallabha, explain the phrase as “the grandson’s 
grandson or fifth in descent from Taksgaka."! So it is evi- 
dent that the scholiasts of the Raghuvamsa were uncertain 
about the meaning .of the term. The uncertainty arises 
from the fact that nowhere in the extant literature are 
either the five sons of Takgaka with Kumuda as the youngest, 
or five ancestors of Kumuda up to Takgaka, find mention.? 
Unless we adopt Mr. Jayaswals uncalled for emendation, 
' dharmarājīī-pituh, his interpretation of  Pugyamitrasya 
sasthena (the sixth sou of Pusyamitra) involves the recogni- 
tion of Phalgudeva, father of Dhanadēva, as an alias of 
Pusyamitra. But the use of two different names for the 
same person in two different lines of a short record consisting 
of two lines only is inconceivable. We, therefore, have to 
explain “sixth of Pusyamitra" in the sense of “sixth in des- 
cent from Pusyamitra” and recognise Dhanadeva as the 
grandson of the great-grandson of Pusyamitra. The use of 
ordinal number in the seuse of descent is common in archaic 
Sanskrit. In: Mahabharata I, 76,3183, King Janamejaya 
is made to say :— 
Yayātih pūrvajo” smakam-dasamo yah Prajapateh 

Sagas who is tenth of (or from) Prajāpati, is our 
ancestor,’ 

We learn from the ganealezy of the Aila family given ` 
in the Mahabharata (I, 75) and other texts that Yayāti was 
tenth in descent from Prajāpati through Marici, Kasyapa, 


i Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa, edited by S. P. penal Bombay, 


1897, p. 496 and Notes, p. 151. 
2 J. Ph. Vogel, Indian Serpent Lore, London, 1926, See references 
to Kumuda from the Index, 
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Vivasvant, Manu, Ila (or Ila), Purūravas, Ayn and Nahusa, 
In the Mahabharata XII, 59, 112 it is said of King Prthu :— 
ātmanosļama ityeva šrutir-egā parā nrsu 

“This best Sruti (Vedic text) is (known) among men that 
(Prthu is) eighth from Vigņu.” l . 

The genealogy given in the Mahabharata X, 59 (88-93) 
shows that Prthu was eighth in descent from Visnu through 
Virajas, Kirtimat, Kardama, Ananga, Ativala and Vena, 
Again in the Mahabharata XII, 351, 4 it issaid of Vyasa! :— 

pitāmah=ādyam pravadants sastham 

“Who (Vyasa) is said to be sixth in descent from the 
originator of Brahma (i.e. Nārāyaņa).” 

This difficult pada of a stanza is explained in the same 
section of the epie (XII, 351). Janamejaya misunderstands 
saşfham and asks the narrator, Vaigampayana, “O best 
of Brahmans, you have already given me an account of the 
ancestory (of Vyasa). VaSistha's son (was) Saktri ; Saktri's 
son (was) Parüsara; Parasara's son was the ascetic Krsņa- 
Dvaipāgana. Again you call him the son of Nārāyaņa.” 
Vaišampāyana in reply narrates an old legend (ākkyāna). At 
the time of the seventh creation Narayana created Brahma 
ealled Pitàmaha (grandfather) from his navel, In the cycle of 
Manu, son of Vivasvant, Va$istha came into being as.one of 
the mind-born sons of Brahma. Krsņa-Dvaipāyana Vyasa, 
son of Parāsara, was the great-grandson of Vašistha and, 
therefore, sixth in descent from Narayana, the ādi or Source 
of Brahma, the Grandfather. When more sons than one 
are named side by side, it may be necessary to distinguish 
cne from the other by using the original n “uber, Even then, 
as Patafijali points out in the Mahābhāgya ja Pāņini L1, 21), 
“When there are many sons, this is the way of speaking : 
“This is my eldest (son), this is my middlemost (son), this 


I -In P.C. Ray and M. N. Dutt's English versions, XII, 350; 
but see Makābkūrata, vol, ITI, Calcutta, 1837, XII, 351, 
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is my youngest (son).”! But when only one son is named, 
ib i" unnecessary to do so. So if the donor of tho Ayodhy& 
nseripáion had been a son of Pusyamitra, he would have 
„simply designated himself Pusyamitrasya putrena Kausi- 
kiputreņa, as in a Pabhosa inscription? the donor Asadhasena 
is designated Bhagavatasya putrena Vaihidarīputreņa, aud 
in the Bharhut gateway inscription? Dhanabbūti is called 
Āgarajusa putreņa Vachiputrena. Therefore. we have to 
* interpret Pugyamitrasya gasthena as “sixth in descent from 
Pusyamitra” and recognise in Dhanadeva a grandson's great- 
grandson of the founder of the Sunga dynasty. 4 

Adopting 148 3,0, as the year of Pusyamitra's death, and 
allowing 25 years for each intervening generation, we obtain 
. 50 Bo. as thé date of Dhanadeva’s inscription. It is not 
possible to fix the date of any other record of the Suga 
period. even within such limits. The characters of this ins- 
cription may, therefore, be taken as tests for recognising 
later Sünga inscriptions assignable to the first century 5.0. 
The most notable features of the alphabet of this inseription 
are i— 

(1) A knob or nail-head at the top of the main vertical 
. line of each letter. 

(2) A tendency to equalise the upper vertical lines of 
pa, ya, sa, sa. The upper vertical lines of these letters 
are completely equalised in the Brahmi inscriptions of the 
Mahakgatrapa Sodasa and of the Kushan kings, 

(3) Use of the archaic da as compared to the advanced 
da used in the inscriptions of Sodasa. 

(4) Use of ra represented by straight vertical line with- 
out the curve at the lower end as in the ra of the insorip- 
tions of Šodāša and of the Kushan kings, 


^1 bakusy putreshv-etad-upapannam bhavati ayam me 
Jyegetho ‘yam madhyamo’ jam kantyāniti 
2 Epigraphia Indica, vol. IL, p. 243. 
3 Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, Y, p. 21, no. 20, 
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(5) . Use of angular forms of ja, pha, ma, la and ga. 

In the knob-headed variety of Brahmi, though the equa- 
lisation of the upper verticals is a test of age, the angular 
form does not seem to be so ; for in tlie votive inscriptions 
on the old railing’ of Bodh-Gaya? we come across angular 
forms of the above-named letters along with unequalised 
upper verticals, Apart from other evidences dealb with 
above, on the analogy of the alphabet of the Ayodhy& ins- 
cription of Dhanadeva the alphabet of the Hathigumpha 
inscription has to be assigned to the later Sunga period in 
the firsb century B.C. The history of the later Sungas ena- 
bles us to fix the dates of Khāravela's invasions of Magadha 
with greater definiteness, 


5. The decline and fall of the Šuūga Empire 


The Matsya, Vayu, Brahmanda, Visnu and Bhagavata 

Puranas contain lists of the Sunga kings who succeeded 

Pusyamitra. The names in these lists vary considerably. 

Pargiter has prepared the following list by combining 

them :—* l 

Agnimitra (son of Pusyamitra) will be king 8 years. 

Vasujyestha............Will be king 7 years. 

Vasumitra (son of Vasujyestha) will be king 10 years. 

Andhraka (son of 4) will be king 3 years. 

Pulindaka... .......,will be king 3 years. 

Ghoga (son of 6) will be king 3 years. 

Vajramitra.........will be king 9 years. 

Bhāgavata............will be king 32 years, 

.10. Devabhümi (son of 9) will be king 10 years. 
Agnimitra is named both by the Puranas and the 

Mālavikāgnimitra of Kalidāsa, As, according to Kalidasa, 

Agnimitra’s son Vasumitra was old enough to be placed in 

charge of the guards of the sacrificial horse by Pusyamitra, 
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1 Cunningham, Mahabodhi, Plate X, 
2 Pargiter, op. cit, pp. 31 and 7o. 
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Agnimitra must have succeeded his father when he was 
- advanced in years and there is nothing abnormal about his 
short reign of 8 years.. .He was probably succeeded by 
his eldest son Vasujyestha. Vasumitra, who succeeded Vasu- 
jyestha, is Vasujyestha’s brother and not his son if we 
are to believe Kalidasa, Bana writes in the Harsacarita, 
“Sumitra, son of Agnimitra, being overfond of drama, was 
attacked by Mitradeva in the midst of actors, and with a 
scimitar shorn, like a lotus stock, of his head"! It is usually 
assumed that this Sumitra is the same as Vasumitra, the 
fourth Sunga king. The tragic end of Sumitra or Vasumitra 
indicates that there were dissensions in the imperial family, 
which must have paved the way for the decline of the 
empire. The next name in the list is given in four different 
ways in the four Puranas: Vayu has Andhraka, Matsya 
Antaka, Visnu Ardraka, Brahmanda Bhadra and Bhagavata 
Bhadraža. Two of the ten manuscripts of the Visnu Purana 
examined by Pārgiter, D and h, have Odruka instead of the 
form Ardraka, As we have already seen, one of the Pabhosa 
cave inscriptions (Liiders’ List, 904) is dated in the tenth 
year of a king whose name is rightly read by Lüders as 
Udàka. Mr. Jayaswal restores this name as Odraka and 
further considers Odruka, found in a few only of the manus- 
cripts of Vigņu Purana, Andhraka of the Vayu, Bhadra of 
: the Brahmünda and Bhadraka of the Bhagavata as variants, ? 
Prof. Rapson finds no other difficulty in accepting these 
suggestions than that while the Odraka (Ud&ka) of the 
Pabhosa inscription reigned at least 10 years, the authorities 
examined by Pargiter assign to. Andhraka (or Bhadraka or 
Antaka) a reign of 2 or 7 years only, and proposes to get 
over it by assuming “that an error has crept into the text 
of the Puraņas.”* The question to be considered in connec- 


I Cowell and Thomas, of. cit., p. 192. 
2 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. III, pp. ` 


473-475. 
3 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 521. 
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tion with the Purāņie accounts of the successors of Pugya- 
mitra is not, whether an error has crept in here or there, 
but quite the other way,— whether there is anything that 
is free from error. If the fifth Sunga king whose name is 
given by the different Puranas in such different forms as 
Bladra, Bhadraks, Ardaka, Andhraka, Antaka, has to be 
identified with any king mentioned in the epigraphic records 
of the Sunga period he should be identified with king Kasi- 
putra Bhagabhadra, in the fourteenth year of whose reign 
the Yavana ambassador Heliodorus installed a Garuda pillar 
of Vasudeva at Vidisa, Besnagar (Liiders’ List, 669), Assum- 
ing that the Puranic figures relating to the duration of the 
reigns of the second, third and fourth Suüga kings are 
approximately. correct, the accession of Bhadra or Bhiga- 
bhadra should have to be assigned to about 128 s.c. and the 
date of the Besnagar pillar inscription to about 107 B.C, a 
date which may fall within the reign of Antialcidas, successor 
. of Heliocles, Professor Rapson proposes to identify Bhaga- 
bhadra with Bhāgavata, the ninth Šuūga king according to 
the Puranic list, and writes, “The name of this Sunga king 
appears as Bhagavata on a fragment of another column which - 
was found at Bhilsa, but which is supposed to have been 
taken there from Besnagar. The inscription was engraved 
when the king was reigning in his twelvth year”!  Bhilsa 
is within two miles of modern Besnagar, Ib is incredible 
that a king who is called Bhagavata in an inscription of the 
12th year of his reign could be designated by a radically 
different name like Bhāgabhadra two years later in au ins- 
cription on a pillar installed in the same city. Whoever the 
Bhagavata of the Purāņas may prove to be, Bhāgabhadra 
and Bhāgavata mentioned in two different Brahmi inserip- 
tions found at Besnagar and Bhilsa respectively must be 
treated as two different persons. It does not, however, seem 


- to me quite reasonable to seek to identify Bhagabhadra and 


1 Cambridge History of India, vol, I, p. 522. 
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Bhāgavata, who might have belonged to the Vidi$ā branch 
of the Sunga family rather than to the Pataliputra branch, with 
any king named in the Purāņie list. After the assassination of 
Sumitra or Vasumitra some of the provincial generals probab- 
ly refused to recognise the usurper, and the viceroy of Vidišā 
might have been one of the number. The Bharhut gateway 
inscription of Dhanabhūti is placed in the time “when the 
Sungas are ruling” (suganam raje) instead of being dated in the 
regnal year of any particular sovereign like the two Besnagar 
pillar insepriptions. So it may be inferred that when this 
inscription in knob-headed letters of the later Sunga period 
was engraved, the Sunga empire had no recognised head, but 
was transformed into a loose federation of principalities ruled 
by princes of the Sunga family. 

The Sunga king Bhagavata of the Purāņas was succeeded 
by his son Devabhümi who reigned only for 10 years, “The 
minister Vasudeva,” we are told in the Purana, “forcibly 
overthrowing the dissolute king Devabhümi because of his 
youth, will become king among the Sungas (or will become 
the Sunga king)” Bana in his Hargacarita gives this 
somewhat different account of the overthrow of the Sunga 
king Devabhūti who is usually identified with Devabhūmi. 
"In a frenzy of passion the over-libidinous Suàga was at the 
instance of his minister Vasudeva reft of his life by a 
daughter of Devabhüti's slave-woman disguised as a queen."! 
Vasudeva was a Kāņva Brahmin. The four Kanvayana 
kings beginning with Vasudeva: ruled for 45 years, Then 
“the Andhra Si$uka (or Sindiuka) with his fellow tribesmen, 
the servants of Sugarman, will assail the Kanvayanas and 
him (Susarman), and destroy the remains of the Sungas' 
power and will obtain the earth."? The Purāņie statement 
that the Kanva Vasudeva “will become king among the 
Sungas” or “will become the Sunga king", read along with 


1 Cowell and Thomas, of. cit, p. 193. 
2 Pargiter, op cit., p. 71. 
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the statement that the Andhra Sišuka “will destroy the 
remains of the Sungas", seem to me to indicate that Deva- 
bhümi, or Devabhūti, ruler of Magadha, was the nominal 
head of the Sunga federation. Vasudeva Kanva usurped 
that position by assassinating him, but probably did not 
interfere with the other Sunga principalities, Whatever the 
date of Vasudeva Kāņva, it was the almost simultaneous 
attacks of the Andhra king Sātakarņi from the south, and 
of Kharavela, king of Kalinga, from the south-east, that led 
to the break up of the Sunga empire, In the Hathigumpha 
inscription (line 4) itis said that in. the second year of his 
reign Kharavela. sent an expedition to the west without 
taking heed (achitayita)- of S&tskatni. The country to the 
west of Orissa was known as the. Daksiņa (southern) Kosala 
or Chedi (Central Provinoas). - Satakarni was evidently 
engaged in subduing Vidarbha: (Berar) and Malava, and 
presumably had also. an -eye -dn the. neighbouring Daksina 
Kosala when Khāravela forestalled him by sénding an expedi- 
tion thither. An inscription on the southern gateway of the 
Stipa I of Saficht tellsus:— ^ ^ —. mE 
. "This is the gift of Anarhda, son of Vāsithi (Vāsisthī), 
and the superintendent of the workshop ‘of king Siri- 
Sātakaņi.” l P 
The Brahmi characters used in this short epigraph agree 
with the characters of the Hathigumpha inscription in those 
particulars in which the latter differ from the alphabet of the 
Nānāghāt inscriptions, I have, therefore, identified this 
Siri-Sātakeņi of this Safichy inscription and Satakarni 
mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription with the sixth 
Andhra king of the Purāņie list, Sātakarņi II, who is said 
to have reigned for 56 years,! This votive inscription on the 
Magnificent south gate of the great stūpa of Safichi, which 


1 Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, I, p. 8, Plate 
vi, No. 1; Sir John Marshall, 4 Guide to Siichi, Calcutta, 1918, 
P: 13. 
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is only five miles to the west of Besnagar, ancient Vidišā, 
seems to me to indicate that the Šuūga capital in Mālava was 
then in possession of Satakarni II. 

Six years later, in the eighth year of his reign, as we have 
already seen, Khāravela first invaded Magadha and laid 
siege to Rājagrha. What was the direct result of this 
siege we do not know, But it had an important indirect 
result; ib induced the Yavana king to give up his expedi- 
tion against Magadha and hasten to the assistance of the 
garrison at Mathura. No Indo-Greek coin has yet been 
discovered at or about Mathura, and there is no other evi- 
dence to show that any Indo-Greek king ever held pos- 
session of that city. The Yavana-raja mentioned in the 
Hathigumpha inscription must have been a Greek refugee 
from the Eastern Punjab who was forced to seek shelter 
in the Madhyadesa (Middle country of Northern India) by 
the Saka conqueror Maues, I should, therefore, venture to 
pub down the accession of Khāravela to about 80 B.0, and 
the siege of Rājagrha to 72 8.0. Kharavela dealt the deci- 
sive blow to the Šuūga empire four years later (B.o. 68) 
when he entered the imperial capital (Pātalīputra) in triumph 
and made the king of Magadha fall at his feet. Among 
_the other principalities of the Sunga empire, Mathura and 
Malava were conquered by the Saka-Parthians aboub the 
middle of the first century B.c. The Sunya principalities 
of Paiichāla and Kosala evidently survived for more than a 
century and a half till they were overthrown by the Kusháns.! 


RAMAPRASAD CHANDA 


1 For the coins of thé kings of Ayodhya (KoSala) and Pafichala 
see V. A, Smith, of, cit., pp, 148-151, 186-188, 


The Machinery of Administration as depicted 
in the. Kautiliya 
II 

The Superiutendent of-Courtezans had to perform diverse 
duties which may be roughly summed up as concerning the 
(1) appointment of female attendents for 
the king and his household, their leave, dis- 
missal, transfer to other government departments such as 
the store-house and the royal kitchen ; (2) the applieation 
of the law regulating the treatment of courtezans, and the 
rights and liabilities between them on the one hand, and their. 
relatives, paramours, or other people on the other; (8) the 
supervision of the training of the courtezans and their 
children as also the training of female slaves and actresses in 
music, dancing, painting, ete. under teachers obtaining grants 
from the State ; ; (4) the collection of license fees from the 
singers, ' ee ete. and information from the courtezana 
regarding their incomes and visitors ; and (5) the supply: of 
competent courtezans for detecting foreign spies. 

The nature of the duties outlined above shows that the 
Ganikadhyaksa had to work i in co-ordination with the Samā- 
hartr, the Superintendent of the Store-house and such other 
officials. It is not clearly stated that he is subordinate 
to the Samahartr, though in the class of taxes relating to 
Durga, the license fees realized from the public women 
are included, This points to the fact that the revenue 
collected by the Superintendent of Coürtezans is made over 
to the Samaharty. The Superintendent has also to come 
into frequent contact with the department under the Antar. 
vaméike (the Superintendent of the Ladies’ Apartments) 


but there is no ground for inferring that the one was subor- 
dinate to the other, 


Ganikadhyaksa. 
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The duties of the Navadhyaksa were very onerous. He 
had to supervise the proper realization of dues of various 
kinds for the use of boats and ships belong- 
ing to the sovereign in oceans, lakes, rivers 
ete; for transport from one place to another, for fording, pearl- 
fishing and so forth. The imposition called K?pta had 
to be paid by the people of villages on the sea-shore or on 
the banks of rivers, the. naukākāģaka by fishermen amount- 
ing:to one-sixth. of their haul of fishes, the gulka by mer- 
chants landing in port towns, the yatravetana (sailing fee) 
by the passengers on board the king’s ships, the tara by 
people fording a river and so forth. The ātivākika (con- 
veyanee cess) aud the vartant (a cess on beasts) were also 
realized. The freights for the transport of goods or live- 
stock across rivers were fixed e.g. 4 māgas were charged for 
a camel or a buffalo, 5 mdsas for a small cart; for big. rivers 
the freights were double the amounts, The Navadhyaksa 
had to work properly ‘the huge machinery by which these 
- charges were realised. 

The manning of ships and boats all over the places under 
the charge of the Superintendent with: šāsakas (captains), 
miyümakas (steersmen),. dātrarašmigrākakas (sailors with 
-sickles and ropes) and utsecakas (sailors for baling out water), 
the repair of these vessels as well as the enforcement of the 
regulations as to the time and place for crossing rivers, 
entrance of foreign merchants into the country, arrests of 
suspects, concessions made to particular classes of persons 
in respect of ferry fees and so forth made the duties of the 
official very heavy indeed. 

It was also the duty of the head of this department to 
see that the rules in force in a commercial town as also the 
customs prevailing there were obeyed by the passengers 
and the crew manning the ships that touched there. He 
was authorized to destroy the pirate ships.: The vessels 
that violated the rules or customs of the commercial town 
as well as those that belonged to an enemy’s cocntry could 


Navadhyaksa. 
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also be similarly dealt with. The weather-beaten ships had 
to be shown kindly treatment while those that reached the - 
harbour with their merchandise spoilt by water were exempt- 
ed from the payment of toll. 

The nature of the connection of the department under 
the Navadhyakga with the military department is nowhere 
explained. In one passage (K., VII, 10) a reference has 
been made to the comparative insecurity of a fort surrounded 
by a river because it can be approached by the assailing 
army in various ways, one of which is by a bridge of boats, 
As there is no mention of the existence of boats and ships 
belonging exculsively to the military department for use for 
military purposes, it is inferrable that the Vāvadīyakga 
supplied the requisite vessels to the department when needed, 
.' As details about the three departments under the three 
officers Go'dhyaksa, Aévadhyaksa, and Hastyadhyaksa have 
: already been given in my Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, 
I need only point oub here the connection of these with the 
other departments, if any. The first two departments had. 
an obvious link with the department under the Superintendent 
of Grazing Grounds (Yivītādhyakga) whose duty was to open, 
preserve, and improve pastures and keep them secure for 
grazing by the appointment of hunters (lubdAakas) with 

i packs of hounds watching thieves and ene- 

S ub nud -— mies and warding off dangers from wild 
Hastyadhyaksa, — &nimals.! The military department had a 
elose conneetion with all the three depart- 

. ments because the cattle needed for the commissariat and 
the horses and elephants required by that department in times 
of peace or war were supplied by them, The animals disabled 
by war were returned to them for. maintenance. To make the 
horses and elephants fit for military purposes, there was provi- 
‘sion for imparting to them adequate training by expert trainers. 
To cater to the needs. of the sovereign and his household 


I X, H, 34. 
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throughout the year including ceremonial occasions was one 
of the most important duties of the Superintendents. The 
supply of stores for these departments has been mentioned 
as made from the Store-house (kosthāgāra) aud the Treasure- 
house (košāgara)! indicating the close connection subsisting 
among. the departments. 

The Superintendent of Elephants had, in addition to his 
duty in connection with the internal arrangements in the 
 élephanb stables and the training of the animals, to look to 
the preservation of elephant-forests. To carry on this portion 
ofthe work, there .was the Nagavanadhyaksa, the Superin- 
tendent of the Elephant Forests, assisted by the Nagavana- 
pülas, the keepers of -these. forests. The officers were 
acquainted with the limits of the forests under their charge, 
and could, when necessary, point out the paths leading into 
and out of these tracts. «They used to capture elephants 
for the. sovereign, .. aided by a special set of men designated 
as (1) Hastipaka (driver), 

(2) Padapāšika (slipper of nooses round the legs of 

. the animals) . _ 

(3) Saimika (boundary guard) 

(4), Parikarmika (servant for miscellaneous works) 

(5) Anikastha (trainer), aud ` 

(6) Vanacaraka (forest-roamer), ? 

The Superintendent of Chariots, like the four Superin- 
tendents whose functions have been described above, had to 
perform duties, important both from the civil 
and the military standpoint. The chariots 
were the principal means of conveyance of the rich and 
the middle class people while they constituted one of the. 
four principal divisions of the ancient Hindu army. The 
fate of many a battle fought on the Indian soil, aud conse- 
quently, of many akingdom or empire within the Indian 
continent, depended, to a great - extent, upon the Ratha- 


Rathadhyaksa, 


(I1 Studies in A, H. Polity, p. 51. 2 X, Il, ch. 2, 
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dhyaksa’s skill in combining in these vehicles lightness of 
built and strength of structure in due proportion. The 
chariots build by him were of several sizes and types. Seven 
different sizes are mentioned for chariots with a height of 
10 purugas (10 ft.), the width ranging from 6 to 12 feet, Six 
kinds of chariots for different purposes are also enumerated 
viz. Devaratha (for the idols), Pusparatha (for festive. occa- 
sions), Sangramika (for war), Pariyanika (for travel), Para- 
purabhiyanika (for attack upon the citadel of an enemy), and 
Vainaytka (for use during the period of training). 

The Rathadhyaksa was also entrusted with the duty of 
having the charioteers trained in the use of weapons, control 
of the horses drawing the vehicle, and such other technicali- 
ties essential to their military education.! 

The Superintendent in charge of Infantry looked after - 
its various classes taking note of their strength or weakness, : 
He had to keep an eye on the armies of. 
the allies, inimical States, and the demo- 
cracies in order that he might understand the position of his 
own master and report it to his superior for the adoption 
of the necessary steps. It was his duty to supervise that 
the soldiers under him were being regularly. drilled, and 
taught their duties as also the various modes of fighting. 
adapted to the different kinds of battle-fields or to the pecu- 
liar circumstances that beset them.? 

The Commander-in-Chief? supervised the organization 
and efficiency of all the four divisions of the army viz, the 
horse, elephant, and chariot corps and the 
infantry. As already pointed out, ` the 
departments under the four Superintendents Go'dhyaksa, 
Asvadhyakga, Hastyadhyakea and Rathadhyaksa had an 


Patyadhyaksa. 


: Senapati, 


r K, ll, ch. 33. 2: Ibid, 

3 The term Senipati is also used to denote a military officer of 
a much lower rank. Ten soldiers were under a Padika, ten Padikas 
under a Senāpati and ten Senāpatis under a Nayaka. K., X, ch. 6, 


P. 377. 
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intimate counection with the military department, It is. 
nob expressly stated that the three officers were directly 
under the Senāpati so far as their military duties were 
concerned. Assuming thab it was not so the departments 
in the military aspects of their workings had to minister 
to the needs of the military department and to carry out 
the directions of the Commander-in-Chief communicated to^ 
them directly or otherwise. Hence, the subo rdinate position 
of tlie heads of the four departments in their relation to the 
Commander-in-Chief in actual working, if not formally, can 
well be inferred! 

The Commander-in-Chief had to be, ib is needlss to 
mention, well-grounded in the use of all kinds of weapons 
and the conduct of all kinds of fighting. Endowed with 
administrative capacity, he must see that the daily duties 
are being fulfilled by. all the four divisions of the army. 
* Generally speaking, he must have the capacity to choose 
suitable sites for battle, suitable times for starting on a 
march and commencing a fight ; to keep the necessary in- 
formation about the army of the enemy, to cause a breach 
in the enemy-camp, to break up the enemy’s army and 
destroy the. weak divisions, to storm the citadel, and to main- 
tain the solidarity and morale of his own army inspite of 
the attempts of the opponents to the contrary.? 

That the military defence of the State from both the 
'"laternal and external enemies received a share of attention 
commensurate with its importance may be inferred among 
other evidences from the number of times ib recurs in the 

king's routine of daily duties. It is allotted a portion of 
the period from 6 to 7-80 4. w., the period from 3 p. m, 
to 3-830 p.m, (for the inspection of horses, elephants, chariots, 
and infantry) and a portion of the time from 4-80 r.m, to 
§ r.m. (for consultation with the Commander-in-Chief). The 


1 A, II, ch. 33. = 2 K, Il, ch, 33, p. 140. 
3 «1, ch. rg. . 
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first time-division was frequently occupied by the inspection 
of the military skill displayed by the cadets receiving train- 
ing for the four divisions of the army under the supervision 
of the Commander-in-Chief, and by the soldiers belonging 
` to the horse, elephant, and chariot corps,' 

` The disciplinary rule mentioned by Megasthenes in 
"connection with the military department, viz, ‘There were 
royal stables for horses and elephants, and a royal magazine 
for the arms, because the soldier has to return his arms to 
the magazine, and the horses and elephants to the stables’ 
is borne out by the Kautiliya. The horses and elephants 
have to be returned to the departments under the 
Superintendent of Horses and the Superintendent of 
Elephants as the case may bə, as it was these depart- 
ments that supplied the animals for military purposes. 
The arms bearing the king’s mark had also to be 
made over to the armoury under the Ayudhagaradhyaksa as 
the cadets or soldiers could not move about with them with- 
out a special permission, The weapons damaged through 
improper handling or lost, an account of which was kept in 
the department, had to be made good. 

There was a check upon the movement of people into and 
from the kingdom by means of the issua of 
passports from the office or agents of the 
Superintendent in charge of same for the nominal value of 
one māsā for a pass. While it gave the government agents 
an opportunity of scrutinizing the men going out and coming 
in, it also served by the imposition of the charge to augment 
the State revenue. The omission to take a pass or the use 
of a counterfeit pass was visited with fines.” 

The checking of passport for ingress and ogress of people 
carried out under the Superintendent of 

Vivītādhyakģa. Passports had also to be done by the officers 
of the department under the Superintendent of Pastures when 


Mudradhyaksa. 


1 K,V,ch. 3, p. 249. 2 K, TI, ch, 34 
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the people who are to hold the passports stray away into the 
places within the jurisdiction of those officers. 
The duties of the Superintendent of Pastures lay in open- 
ing grazing grounds in wild tracts by denuding them of wild 
animals, sinking wells and constructing reservoirs of water 
and embankments, and laying out gardens and orchards, 
The forests under his supervision had to be reconnoitred by 
hunters attached to his department taking with them packs 
of hounds for assistance in watching thieves and enemies, 
and warding off danger. The hunters had recourse to the 
> following means for calling i in the aid of king’s men or others 
from afar : 

(1) Blowing conch-shells and beating drums from 
concealed positions, 

(2) Remaining concealed on troes or mountains and send- 
ing information. 

(8) Riding away on swift horses ete. 

(4) Flying carrier-pigeons of the royal household with 
marks attached to them. Their return to the royal palace with 
the necessary information secured the desired assistance, 

(5) Indication of danger by lighting a series of beacon 
fires, . l 

It was also the duty of the Superintendent to sell by 
utilizing or converting into a source of income what remained 
of the yield. of the timber and elephant forests after utilization 
of same by the Superintendent of Forest Store-house and the 
Superintendent of Elephants, and realize the following cesses 
or charges viz, vartant (for the maintenance of paths in 
forests), coraraksana (for the provision for keeping away 
thieves) sarthativahya (for the escort of traders through 
forests), and goraksya (for the protection of cattle, or as 
Bhattasvamin explains, agriculture generally).! 

The officer in charge of a town was called 
Nagaraka, His duties may be classified as 
follows :— 


Nagaraka, 


I X, II, 34. 
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. (1) The functions performed by him in connection with 
the census operations and the land survey have been deli- 
neated elsewhere.! Suffice it to say that the town was 
for the purpose of these works divided into four quarters 
and in each of them was placed an officer called Sthanika 
supervising in his turu a- number of subordinates, viz., 
the Gopas, each of whom took charge of collecting. the - 
necessary items of information from a certain number of 
households, ‘The caste, gotra, name, occupation of both 
men and women, and their income ‘and expenditure ware 
the principal points that had to ‘be ascertained. The 
difficulty of keeping account of travellers and non-residents 
coming to the town for a short stay was obviated by the 
regulation that the heads of charitable institutions and: house: 
holds must send the required information to the registering 
bureau at the proper time. 

The work of cadastral survey was entrusted to the very 
same set of officers as above, The demarcation of boundaries 
of villages, numbering and classification of plots of land as 
cultivated, uncultivated, plain and upland, dry and wet, and so 
forth, and keeping accounts of temples, places of pilgrimage, 
feeding houses, cremation grounds, storages of water for 
travellers, pasture grounds, irrigation works ete. formed the 
special charge of these Government servants with the Naga- 
raka at their head if the said items related to a town. 

(2) The Nagaraka had to see that the regulations 
against the breaking out of fire were duly observed by the 
residents of the town. The lighting of fire in houses was 
prohibited in summer during the hottest portions of the day 
* (the second and third yāma during the day time) unless 

cooking was done in the open air outside. The owners of 
‘houses had to be equipped with these instruments for 

extinguishing fire as quickly as possible : (i) five water pots, 
! (ii) a water vessel (kumbha), (ili) a water tub made of 


I Studies in A, H., Polity, pp. 1116. 
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wood and kept at the door of a house, (iv) a ladder, (v) nn axe 
to cut beams ete., (vi) a winnowing basket to blow away 
smoke, (vii) a hook to remove the burning pieces of wood, 
(viii) ropes and such other things, (ix) a basket for taking 
away articles from the store-room etc., and (x) a leather bag 
for the same purpose ‘as the preceding. 

During summer, thatched roofs made of straw and such 
other materials were removed, Those whose avocation re- 
quired them to work by fire, such as blacksmiths, had to live 
in a particular locality. The owners of houses had to sleep 
in summer nights near the doors of their premises in order 
that they might quickly respond to a call for help in case 
fire broke out. ‘Thousands of vessels full of water had to 
be. kept in rows in the big roads and at their crossings, at 
the gates of the town and in buildings belonging to the State. 
An omission to run to give help to extinguish fire was a 
crime. The incendiaries were severely dealt with.! 

The reason for the adoption of all these elaborate precau- 
tions lay in the fact, as: pointed out elsewh ere,? that timber 
was profusely used in the construction of buildings in those 
days in and near Magadha. 

- (3) The enforcement of the regulations eoncerning the 
eonservanoy and sanitation of the town was also entrusted 
to this official, The throwing of dirt and refuse into the 
street, the accumulation of mire in it owing to the negligence 
of the owners of premises, the commission of nuisances in 
sacred places, reservoirs of water, temples, and State-build- 
ings, throwing of carcasses of animals and corpses of human 
beings into any place within the town, the transport of dead 
bedies through roads and gates other than those prescribed 
for the purpose, and their burial or cremation outside the 
burial grounds or crematoriums were visited with penalties. 

(4) The maintenance of peace and order in the town 


1 X, Il, ch, 36, 
2 Studies in A. Hi Polity, pp. 100, 102, 
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rested on the Nagaraka. The movement of peonle from 
one place to another within the town or outside it in its 
immediate vicinity without a lamp was prohibited every 
night between 22 hours (6 nālikās) after nightfall and 
the same number of hours before dawn. The offence was 
visited with a higher fine if it was committed by the side 
of the royal palace or during the two middle quarters 
of the night. Exceptions were made in favour of persons 
proceeding to attend to child-birth, carrying a corpse to the 
cremation ground, going to assemble at a place in answer 
to a trumpet call by the Nāgaraka, proceeding to witness a, 
show, or running to extinguish a fire, The physicians, and 
persons holding passes were also exempted; the people, 
who by their demeanour or disguise, or by the possession 
of weapons in their person gave rise to suspicion were examin- 
ed or arrested, The Superintendent was to report to the 
king the ill omens noticed by him during the night. Many 
omens were believed to be of evil import to the king or the 
kingdom and this was sought to be counteracted by appro- 
priate rites. l i l 

The Superintendent was to keep under a stricb super- 
vision the policemen in the performance of their duties, and 
their derelictions of duties, specially those in their conduct 
to the fair sex, were visited with penalties ranging even to 
death. l 

The articles lost or left behind by people through over- 
sight were kept by him in safe custody, 

It was open to the wayfarers to catch hold of persons 
who appeared to them by their conduct or external appear- 
ance to be of suspicious character, and bring them to the 
police. Searches were made probably through policemen 
in disguise in deserted houses, workshops, grogshops, gam- 
bling houses, shops of sellers of cooked rice and flesh, and 
abodes of heretics for the arrest of suspicious characters, 

The release of prisoners from ‘the jail in the town on 
festive or memorable occasions or for uniformly good conduct 
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in the jail was made under the immediate supervision of the 
jailer (Bandhanāgārādhyakga). . The insertion of the 
details regarding jail-delivery in the delineation of the duties 
of the Nagaraka very probably implies that the responsibility 
of supervision was shared by him-and the N&garaka, 1 


The Department of Espionage 
This department occupied a very important place in the 
administration of a State in ancient India. Ib was divided 
into two sections, viz, the one correspond- 
pu sections of ing to the Secret Intelligence Department 
üdhapurusas ; 
theclassesunder Of a modern State, and the other to the 
each section, department of secret emissaries, whose ser- 
.  viees are needed for the Military Depart- 
ment, and the Department for Foreign Affairs. 

The following five classes of güdAapurusas (spies) come 
under the first section: 1. Kāpatika, 2. Udāsthita, 3. Grha- 
patika, 4. Vaidehaka, and 5. Tapasa. According to the 
Kautiliya, Kāpatika is 2 disguised disciple, bold and com- 
petent to get ab the core of the minds of people with 
whom he deals, The next four designations denote a recluse, 
a householder, a trader, and an ascetic (lit. a practiser of 
religious austerities) respectively, 

.. Those. classes that fall under the other section are: 
1, Satrin, 2. Tüksna, 8. Rasada, and 4, Bhiksuki.? ‘Satrin’ 
literally means ‘one in disguise’. The Satrins had to learn 
fortune-teling, legerdemain, the dižarmašāstras, the science 
of interpreting the ories of birds, etc. The Ziksnas (lit. rough, 
fiery, or audacious) had to be brave, able to face wild animals 
without caring for their own safety. The Rasadas were indo- 
lent, crooked,devoid of.any tender feeling for even their friends 
. aud relations, and able, as the name implies, to administer 
poison. The Bhiksukis were female mendicants, who could 
have access to the women’s apartments of the householders, 
where the spies of the other sex could not enter. 


t X, II, ch, 36, 2 K.l,chs 11, I2. 
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The salaries given to Samsthas were higher than those 
to the Saiicāras.! The former are called the Samsthas be- 
cause their work requires that they should station themselves 

in a particular place for some time, while 
Dee the latter are designated as Saftcaras because 
classes. they have to roam about for the perform- 
ancé of their duties, In addition to this 
difference, there is one other, inferred from an examination 
of the instances of works done by the two classes, viz., that l 
the Samsthas are, as a rule, required to do duties that do 
not directly involve acts of a violent nature, while the Sa- 
cüras are to commit acts of violence or cause them to be 
committed, if necessary, e.g, murder, arson, looting. ‘Thus 
the Samsthas may well be called secret informants, and the 
Saiicáras secret agents. Hence, this nomenclature will be 
followed later on. Though the duties were different, the 
two classes had frequently to work in unison, each class 
doing its portion of the work in co-ordination with the "other. 
Though the designations of the spies have been evidently 
given’ them either on account of the disguises put on, the 
qualities regarded as essential to their functions, or the 
nature of the duties performed by them, the set of spies- 
mentioned first is, according to the text, divided into only 
fve classes. There is however no limit to the disguises under 
which the spies have to work, and in fact the Kautiliya 
mentions many more than five, as for instance, a spy may 
be disguised as hump-backed, dwarfish, deaf, dumb, and blind, 
or as a dancer, a singer, or a performer on musical instruments. 
These assumed appearances, however, do not add to the 
number of the divisions of the ‘secret informants, viz., five. 
The ‘secret agents’ again are divided into four classes though 
the disguises used by them vary according to circum- 
stances. 


I K,V,ch 3s 
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The duties of the spies may be classified as : 

A. To carry out the instruction of the king or any official 
or officials authorized by him to test the character of proba- 
tioners for posts in any of the Government departments by 
putting temptations in their way. The nature of the terapta- 
tions (upadhā) varied according to the qualifications needed 
for discharging the duties of the post for which a particular 
probationer was a candidate. These testa were (a) dharmo- 
padhà, (b) arthopadha, (c) kārnopadhā, and (d) bhayopadha, 
relating to religion, wealth, love, and fear respectively.! 
Illustrations will make the meaning clear. A priest is osten- 
sibly insulted or dismissed by the king for not complying - 
with his instruction ‘to officiate at a religious rite performed 
by an outcast. He sends the satrins under disguises to the 
officials to be tested, inciting them to join him in a conspiracy 
against the unrighteous king.. Those that agree to the 
proposal are found wanting under the test. This is the 
religious test.? 

Proposals may be thus made by ostensibly dismissed. 
army officers, or women (really spies) having access into the 
royal household pointing out the prospect of acquiring wealth 
by attempting the life of the king, or throwing out the hope 
of getting one of the ladies of the king’s harem entangled in 
‘love.’ These are the arthopadha and kāmopodhā respectively. 
Those candidates, who are successful in all the tests, are 
eligible for being appointed as mantrins: those thab pass 
the religious tests may be selected for posts in the law- 
courts,’ The overcoming of monetary allurements proves 
. men fit for service in the State departments under Samāhartr 
ete. where money is handled on a large scale. ‘The successful 
resistance to amatory allurements proves the capacity for 
performing duties in places where women reside. The 
application of the wpadhà named last is the means for 


S fnb che 2 Ibid, 1, ch, 1o. 
$ Ibid, I, ch. 10, 
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selecting those, the nature of whose services requires their 
` presence near the king, Those who failed in all the tests 
could be engaged in the departments where only physical 
labour was needed such as the mines and forests, ? 
B. To watch the purity of the official conduct of the 
heads of the various departments and their subordinates, 
The stationing of spies to watch the tērthas is mentioned in 
.severai old Sanskrit works.* The eighteen tirthas exhaust,* 
roughly atleast, the whole sphere of work of a State and 
meet its indispensable. requirements providing for the deli- 
beration of State questions and assistance to the sovereign, 
both secular and spiritual, for his personal safety and conve- 
nience, for the administration of justice in the country, for 
. its internal peace and external security, for the collection of 
State-dues and. their application, and lastly for the supply 
of material needs of the people by the exploitation of its 
natural resources, by manufactures, commerce and industries.*. 
The information gathered regarding the tīrtkas is sufficient 
.for ordinary purposes to show the inner workings of a State 
and the direction of its policy. 
The collection of information as to what was going on 
in. the neighbouring kingdoms, e.g., in the states within a 
king’s mandala such as éatru (enemy), mitra (friend), udāsīna 
"(the state possessing the greatest strength within the 
mandala) and madhyama (the state possessing medium 
strength within the mandala),5 was a necessity, as other- 


t KE, 1, ch. to, 

8 See Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, pp. 84-86. 

3 They are: (1) Mantrin, (2) Purohita, (3) Senipati, (4) Yuva- 
vāja, (5) Dauvārika, (6) Antarvamšika, (7) Prašūstr, (8) Samühartr, 
(9) Sannidhatr, (10) Pradestr, (11) Nayaka, (12) Pauratyāvakūrika, 
(13) Karmintika, (14) Mantriparigadadhyakga, (15) Dandapila, 
(16) Durgapála, (17) Antapūla and (18) Atavika. 

4 Aspects ete, p. 86 

5 For an explanation of the terms  sdüsina and madhyama 
see my Inter-State Relations in Ancient India, p, 13. Kautilya has 
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wise a king and his highest officials could never keep them- 
selves apprised of the doings and the policy of the other 
„states, and thus try to make their own position secure by 
being pre-warned, Hence spies were appointed to watch 
secretly and report about the workings of the various 
departments of the surrounding states and about the doings 
of their authorities. Ib is superfluous to point out the im- 
portance of the supply of important items of correotb 
information about the developments in the administration 
of the neighbouring states, for the fickle changes in the inter- 
state atmosphere in those days could have brought about a 
ruinous storm at any moment; and to have been thus fore- 
warned was to have been forearmed. A convenient and 
probably cheaper method of having reports from other king- 
doms through spies was by appointing what were called the 
ubhayavetanas, They were in the pay of the State engag- 
ing their services as spies, while at the same time they 
secured jobs in the departments of the other State whence 
they wanted to collect information, receiving salaries for 
their labour from that State, 

According to the Rāmāyaņa? and the Mahabharata,’ the 
first three térthas viz, mantrin, purohita, and yuvarāja are 
excluded from the óbservation of the spies engaged by a king 
within his own kingdom, while they are not excluded by him 
so far as other States are concerned. Three spies unknown 
to one another are allotted, according to the texts, to each - 
tirtha in order that their independent reports may check 
one another, and suggest the necessity of a further verification 
before action in case of their mutual disagreement, This is 
also the procedure mentioned in the Kautiliyas: trayāņām eka- 


evam Éatrau ca mitre ca madhyame cāvapec carān, 
udāsīne ca tesám ca tirthegv astadagasv api. X, I, ch. 12, 
Cf. K., VII, ch. 13—krtsne ca mandale nityam dütàn giidhamé ca 
vasayet, l 
1 &,,1, ch. 2, 2 If, xoo, 36, 3115,38, 4 4,,1,ch12 
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vakye sampratyayak (confidence is to be placed in the 
reports in case of their unanimity). The limitation of the 
number of spies to three is not however found in the 
Kautiliya. 

© Œ. To watch the citizens who are disaffected in the 
king’s own dominion as also those who are for or against 
him in the neighbouring states in order that, when necessary, 
the disaffected may be won over by conciliation or gifts, or 
kept in check through dissension among themselves or 
recourse to violence. The loyal may have their attibude 
towards him strengthened by honours and rewards, and the 
influence of. hostile kings secretly operating to alienate the 
subjects may be kept in abeyance or nullified by prompt 
and adequate measures! In short, their duty is to watch 
the krtyas and akrtyas in the king's own dominion as also 
in the neighbouring ones (svavigaye and paravigaye), and 
take the necessary actions. Those people who in a State 
are susceptible to persuasion by the spies from other 
dominions have been classified in the Kaufiliya® as (1) the 
angry (Aruddhavarga), (2) the alarmed (vhitavarga), (3) the 
greedy (lubdhavarga) and. (4) the proud (mānivarga). The 
nature of the individuals or the circumstances by reason of 
. which they are classed under one head or another are detailed 
by way of illustration. in the Kautiliya and the methods 
calculated to be successful in the efforts to win them over 
have also been suggested. | : 

D. To collect certain items of information in connection 
with the maintenance of statistics required for keeping the 
census records and the land records up to date. The details 
about the census operations and the cadastral survey have 
been described elsewhere.? Suffice it to say that the informa- 
tion collected by the. spies in disguises was meant first to 


1 K,,1, chs, I3, 14, 2 K,I,ch. 14. 
M. Studies im Ancient Hindu Polity, pp. 106-114; See also K, 
chs. 35, 36. 
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check the correctness of ‘that collected by the Sthanikas and 
Gopas uider the inimediate supervision of the Pradestrs and 
the final direction of the Šamākartr. Secondly, certain 
additional items of inquiry were entrusted to the spies ex- 
clusively, and these items supplemented the information. 
‘embodied in the records by the previous means. ` These 
operations covered the towns as well as villages. - 
E. To prevent spies deputed by other States from 
* earrying on their work within the dominion, and to cause their 
arresb,! It is found from the traditional daily routine of the 
king’s duties? that three periods are set apart for attention to 
work in connection with the department of espionage viz. a 
portion of the time 12 to 1-30 p.m. is devoted to understand- 
ing the secret reports from spies written in cryptic charac- 
ters,9 6 to 7 P.M. to interview with the spies (güdha- 
purugas), and a portion of the period from 3 a.m. to 4-30 A.M 
to sending out spies on their errands. It is evident thore- 
fore that the king came into direct contact with the spies 
and set them to their secret works himself, watching from 
day to day the progress made by them, But the work of 
the espionage department is so vast that ib is nob possible. for 
the king to accomplish the whole of it unaided. The assis- 
tance of the mantrin and purohita is mentioned‘ in connec- 
tion with the testing of the officials described already, The 
Samāhartr was entrusted with the power to direct the spies 
employed for helping up the. census operations and cadas- 
tral survey, The Nagaraka was authorized to direct the 
spies for similar works within the town, The Samaharty 
had also to set the spies on the Adhyaksas (heads of depart- 


I X, I, ch, 12. 2 l&kd,lch19 . 

3 Caraguhyabodhantyani ca budhyeta.—K., I, ch, 12, Cf. Sam- 
jüàlipi used for sending messages to the espionage bureau. Æ, I, 
ch. 12, 

4 'Mantripurohitasakah,,.....++...saucayet”,—Ā., I, ch, 10. 
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ments) to ascertain their honesty.* The Samaharty was | 
.. entrusted with the maintenance of discipline in all the depart- 
ments as indicated by Book IV, ch. 9 (Sarvadhikaranaraksa- 
ņam). In this chapter various departments and their heads 
have been expressly mentioned. Mm. T. Ganapati Sastri 
in his commentary on a passage in K., I, ch. 12, p. 20 (re. the 
stationing of spies to watch the 18 tērthas) states that the 
Saiicāras were directed by the king himself, because only 
the term ‘raja’ has been used in it without any reference to 
assistance from any .of his officials, while the Samsthas were 
set in motion by the king aided by the officials,, This 
cannot, I think, be made a basis of difference between the 
two sets of spies, for a reference to the multifarious works 
that they had to do both in times of peace and war will 
show that the issuing of instructions from the king alone 
and the supervision of the results of their labours could not 
possibly be effected by:one man without imparing or ruining 
efficiency. Moreover, the mention of the term 'ràjà' only 
in the passage referred to does not conclusively indicate that 
assistance from the officials has been meant to be excluded. 
Book IV, ch. 9, in which the Samāharir has been mention- 
ed as the authority who possesses delegation of power to 
check the actions of the heads of the various departments’ 
and their subordinates ends with the sloka : : 
evam arthacaran pürvam raja dandena Sodhayet, 

l ` Sodhayeyu$ ca Suddhās te paurajānapadān damaih. 

Here ‘raja’. has been mentioned as correcting "the offi- 
eials, though the actual work is being done by the 
Samāhartr and his assistants. Hence, the - reference 
to the king alone does not imply that he has to do 


1 Evam samāhartrpradistās tāpasavyaiijanāh kargakagoraksavai-. 
dehakānām 'adhyaksāņām ca $aucáSaucam vidyuh—KX., II, ch. 35, 
p. 143. T. Ganapati Sastri takes 'adhyaksápam' to mean ‘gopadinam’ 
which is inconsistent. The heads of departments are meant, The 
reasons have been given above. ` 
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the work personally and that what he does not do 
himself ‘cannot be described as being done by him 
in a general statement. Hence, though it is mentioned as 
the king’s duty to send -spies'to watch the eighteen tiríhas 
(includiug the heads of departments), ib is not inconsistent 
if the Samākartr is regarded as entrusted with the authority 
to depute the saiicāras (secret agents) for the purpose. The 
Samaharty actually directs the Satrins (a class of secret 
agents) as indicated in Book IV, ch. 4, A glance at the 
numerous ramifications of the activities of the spies will 
show what a large field had to be covered by their operations: 
‘specially in times of war. Sometimes, as for instance during 
the siege of a fortress, both the secret informants and the 
secret agents had to be given prompt directions and this 
could have been done only by men on the spot and not by 
the king who may be at a place far distant from the field 
of action. 

An idea of the nature of the works that the spies were 
expected to do can be had from a short account of same in 
the various fields of action within and outside the State 
during peace and war. This account is, of course, meant 
to supplement what has been already said about their 
duties. 

To bring offenders within the clutches of justice, spies 
(satrins, etc.) were employed in the villages as well as in the 
government departments for the detection of enemies. The 
offenders are said to be of thirteen kinds, though only a few 

m classes are mentioned, such as makers of 
ue nee counterfeit coins, people lowering the quality 
law courts. of gold by mixing alloy with same and try- 

ing to pass it off as pure gold, persons agree- 
ing to give false evidence, administrators of justice taking 
illegal gratifications, persons administering poison, and so 
forth.! Spies pretending to have supernatural powers asso- 


I X, IV, 4 (gūdhājīvinām raksà). 
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‘ciate with the suspected persons such as adulterers and robbers 
and have them brought to book while ostensively helping to 
carrying out their criminal intentions.! For the detection 

` of persons suspected to have committed crimes, persons of 

the same character, harlots, persons with a persuasive 
tongue, story-tellers, and inn-keepers are employed to watch 
them and elicit information.? 

Extremely severe steps were taken in secret against the 
persons or officials hostile to the king personally or to both 
the king and the kingdom. The secret agents killed, or 

brought about the death of these people 
prise. F lā in situations created by their wire-pulling 
Yogavrttam. - from a distance. The brother of a seditious 
official, for instance, may be incited by a 

Satrin to put forward his claim for inheritance and have the 

property from him. The claimant may lie at the door of the 

house or elsewhere when a Ziksna may murder him and cry 
out ‘Alas, the claimant for inheritance has been murdered 

by his brother.’ Thus the recalcitrant brother may be im- 

plicated in a murder case and punished.* A spy may, as a. 

physician, undertake to cure a seditious person, who may be 

made to believe that the illness from which he is suffering is 
likely to be fatal, and put him to death by poisoning him 
through medicines aud diet. The measures suggested in 
the chapter Kosabhisamharana for the replenishment of 
the Government treasury in times of financial difficulties are 
of several kinds, viz, (1) the realization of larger amounts in 
the shape of Government dues from the cultivators, trades- 
men, and herdsmen. The raising of demands by the State 
may in some cases be accompanied with the giving of facilities 
by the king, e.g., the supply of grain and cattle to those that 


K. IV, 5 (siddhavyafiijanairmanavaprakasanam), 
K.„ IV, 6, . 

See K., V, ch, 1 for the various examples, 

Ibid, i 5 Ibid.. 
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colonize waste lands; (2) the collection of donations from 
.eitizens stimulating, through spies posing as donors, their 
desire to surpass one another in the amounts paid by them ; 
honours were also conferred by the king upon the donors; 
(3) the realization of sums from the people through spies 
playing upon the religious credulity or superstitions of the 
people; (4) the pooling of the properties belonging to the 
deities in the towns and the countryside under the manage- 
ment of the devatadhyaksa (Superintendent of Temples) and 
the utilization of same, and (5) the cheating and even murder- 
ing of the seditious and the wicked through spies, and the 
appropriation of the properties thus acquired. The examples 
are numerous. One may be cited here: A spy in the guise . 
of a tradesman becomes the partner of a rich trader. As soon 
as a large sum of money is to hand from the sale-proceeds, 
deposits etc. he causes himself to be robbed of same. That 
the consequences of these measures might, when misapplied, 
prove ruinous to the king himself was realized, and hence 
a warning has been given that. they should in no case be 
applied to people other than the wicked and the seditious 
: (evam dūgyegv adharmikesu ca varteta netaresu).! 

Spies disguised as traders might sell on credit articles 
(belonging to the State) for use by the military men going 
out on a military tour on condition thab when they return 
they will have to pay double the quantity borrowed. Thus 
ihe king is likely to .receive back a large portion of what 
he pays as wages to the soldiers. 

A detailed knowledge of the neighbouring States (within 

«= the: mandala) of a king was necessary 
ee to enable him to carry on negotiations with 
courses of action’ one or more of them regarding particular 
(sādguņya). transactions without being circumvented. 
A. satisfactory conclusion of a bhimisandhi (agreement for 
acquisition of land) or mitrasandhi (acquisition of an ally) in a 


I K. V, ch, 2 (Kosabhisamharana). 
LH.Q, DECEMBER, I929 
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samhitaprayana (combined expedition) requires a thorough 
knowledge of the objects from among which to choose 
viz. lands or allies,! An estimate of the strength of a 
State (by a king or his mantrin) in comparison with any other 
State or States with which it may have to come into conflict, 
* presupposes, according to the process prescribed in the 
Kautiliya, a detailed knowledge of the merits and demerits 
of each of the seven elements of sovereignty.? To remain 
equipped with such information st all times requires an 
agency through which it can be had regularly,and this agency 
is none other than the system of espionage carried on in the 
neighbouring states, to which reference has already been 
made. Of course, the envoy, or the personal knowledge of 
the king and the mantrin could have supplemented this 
mēans of collecting information. 

The services of spies (ubhayavetana) were utilized in efforts 
to cause a split in the combination of several kings against 
one.? The assistance of spies in various disguises has been men- 
tioned as necessary for a prince kept as a hostage for effect- 
ing his escape from the custody of a Daņdopanāyin king,* 

The means suggested for removing difficulties in the rear 
ofa king while he is thinking of marching against an enemy . 
involve the use of the services of satrins for causing dissen- 

- sions among the people, causing troubles in 
The services of the rear or doing away with them by violent 
spies in connec- mis 
tion with the methods.” To avert dangers arising from 
abhiyasvatkarma enemies outside the State combining with 
(the duties of an M 3 
invadcr). one another or carrying on concerted aotion 
against the king with the local people, and 
from a few people of & place within the State combiniag with 
others in another part of same, the assistance of satrins and 
ttksnas resorting at times to violent means is requisitioned., ê 


1&2 See Inter-State Relations in Ancient India. 
3 K. VII, ch. 14. 4 Ibid, VII, ch. 17. 
5 did, IX, ch, 3. 6 did, IX, chs, 5 and 6. 
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When a war is about to take place or is continuing, the 
spies (satrins) in company with astrologers and others declare 
with the object of infusing greater enthusiasm into the minds 

of the soldiers that their operations will be 

cet of spies successful and those of the enemy will be a 

uring a war. A A 

failure.! Spies were also employed to harass 

the enemy by setting fire to camps, by communicating to the 

enemy through envoys who are really secret agents such 

false information. as the revolt of a section of his subjects 

in his dominion by inciting the seditious subjects of the enemy 
„into active hostilities towards him, and so forth,? 

When a very powerful king attacks a weak one in spite 
of the latter’s offer of sandhi on terms not accepted by the 
former, recourse is had by the latter to all sorts of secret 
ienātos (mee fair or foul. The king has to depend 
dangers froma 1n a large measure for the execution of these 
very powerful means upon the secret agents. The deli- 
king through N : g 
measures carried neation of these methods forms the subject- 
out largely by matter of the five chapters in Book XII 
ie , (ābalīyasa) of the Kautilīya. They in- 
volve a profuse use of acts of violence committed by the 
spies. Attempts are made to take full advantage of the 
weaknesses of the inimical king and his officials, When they 
come within ‘the meshes of various kinds cast by the secret 
agents, they are made away with, or brought under control. 
One or two typical examples will give a clear idea of the 
nature of the steps taken: The leaders of the enemy’s army 
may be tempted by women sent to them for the purpose, and. 
in their attempts to have them, they quarrel with one ano- 
ther. Those defeated in the achievement of their object 
are persuaded to leave their opponents and turn over to 

‘the side of the king whose spies have brought about the 
quarrel? . Instances of the murder of army officers and parti- 
` sans of the inimical king, the alienation of officials and sub- 


1 K.,, ch, 3. 2 Idid, ch, 6, 3 lU, XII, ch, 2, 
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jects from him through bribes and honours, and the persua- 
sion of the enemy’s rear-enemy (pürggigrüha) to attack the 
former are given in Book XII, ch. 3. Some measures in- 
volving an extensive use of fire and poison in various covert 
ways are described in the next chapter of the Kautzltya. 
All these examples are only suggestive, as action has to be 
taken according to the circumstances of the moment. Breach- 
es and obstructions in the means of communication and 
transport at the disposal of the enemy are a principal object- 
ive of the secret workers who also try to slay the king by 
various contrivances or in critical situations. The next 
chapter (K., XII, 5) describes how the king can be surrepti- 
tiously injured, killed, or captured in places where he may 
come for worship or other works, The remaining measures, 
like those in the aforesaid chapter, are of a miscellaneous 
nature involving the use of fire and poison, and intended 
to injure the enemy in his own camp or palace. 

Though Book XII of the Kautiliya treats of the steps 
that may be taken by a weak king against a powerful one, 
many of those suggested in the next book (XIII) dealing 
with the means of capturing a fortress can obviously be used 
by the weak king against his powerful opponent and there- 
fore have been recommended for use, There are a few other 
references in the XIIth Book to chapters in other parts 
of the treatise, from which itis clear that though the Book 
suggests a few means for the defence of his person and 
kingdom by a weak king, those mentioned elsewhere in the. 
work are meant also to be applied by him, if required. 

The first chapter of the XIIIth Book speaks of the kind 

of propaganda referred to already in several 
The work of the — connexions, viz, the alienation of the people 
secret enemies in , 5. ; 
connection with in the enemy's territory by various means 
the capture of a through spies in various disguises, The 
fortress (durga- : . sr 
lambhopiya). deceptive contrivances similar to those men- 
tioned above for deluding the king and - 
capturing or killing him are delineated in the second chapter 
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of this Book. A distinctive feature of many of them lies 
in a greater admixture of rites and dodges that can work 
upon the religious beliefs, and superstitions of the people. 
In the next chapter ( XIII, 4—apasarpapraņidhi ) are 
suggested means in which the spies try to win the good 
graces of the inimical king, and if these be successful, they 
take advantage of their favourable position and do him harm 
in various ways, causing him physical injury to the extent 
of slaying him. The enemies of the enemy may be persuad- 
ed to cause him losses while the allies of the enemy may 
also be induced to betray. him at critical moments, Spies 
may manage to harbour themselves within the fort of the 
enemy and help an attack made on the fort by assisting the 
invaders from within and creating confusion in the army 
of the King, Several illustrations have also been given for 
carrying away cattle etc, from the enemy’s territory. The 
assistance of the secret agents is also utilized during the siege 
of a fort or the actual storming of same, Spies residing within 
the besieged fort may tie packets of inflammable powder to 
the tails of monkeys, mungooses etc. and set them at large 
by setting the powder aflame, This means is resorted to in 
extreme cases, as & burnt forb would prove to be an acquisi- 
tion’ of doubtful value to the invader if successful. Spies 
disguised as friends and relatives of the besieged and pro- 
vided with passports may enter the enemy’s fort and help 
in ibs surrender, The enemy may be made to believe a pre- 
tending ally who sends him a deceitful message that he is 
marching to strike the besieging party to help him. When 
the enemy comes out of the fort to witness the tumult caused 
ostensibly by the attack upon the besieging army, he may 
be slain, 

Book XIV, ch, 1 suggests very drastic measures against 
the wicked (adhārmika) for the preservation of the four 
castes against which they committed offences. Fire and 
poison are used through spies for causing their death or 
ruin, 
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The enlisting of the active sympathy of the democracies 
in times of need was regarded by a king as important for the 
furtherance of his interest, and the alienation of their 

sympathies from the side of his enemy was 


„The work of the regarded as equally important. The secret 
spies in connec- 


tion with the attempts to cause dissensions: among the | 
democracies leaders of a democratic State siding with the 
(saūghas), 


enemy in spite of the endeavours of a king 
to keep it on his side, or to kill the obstructionists among 
them by secret means are only corollaries from the angle of 
vision from which the help obtainable from a democracy was 
viewed. Democracies, like that of the Licchavis, were very 
powerful in those days, consisting, as they did, of members 
of military tribes with a thorough military training. The 
help of such a State in a war waged by a king.with another 
went far to determine its fate and hence the treatment of the 
subject of the Saghas has been allotted a separate Book, 
small though it be. The lines which the actions of the spies 
are to follow are similar to those already indicated in connec- 
tion with the causing of dissensions among the subjects and 
. officials of a State, The rousing of anger, jealousy and such 
other passions in the minds of the persons who are to be 
divided among themselves is caused by the secret agents. 
They also pub objects of temptation in their way in order 
that they might yield to the proposals made to them. If 
they did not, they were made away with at unguarded 
moments, The acts of violence including the use of fire and 
poison are recommended to be committed secretly by the 
agents in a manner similar to thab already pointed out.! 


(To be continued) 
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A three-headed statue of Yamari from 
the District. of Dacca 


Among the collection of the Pala iu of Hast 
Bengal, exhibited in the Museum of the Varendra Research 
Society ab Rajshahi, there is an image (30"x 13") of consi- 
derable iconographical interest, shown in the accompany- 
ing plate. It comes from Pašcimpārā in the district of 
Dacca and represents, as will be seen, a dwarfish, pot-bellied, 
three-headed deity, with a frowning look, beard and whiskers, 
hair standing out in curls like flames, open lips, prominent 
teeth, and stepping to the spectator’s right in the archer 
pose (pratyalidha-pada), trampling under each foot, a corpse, 
lying on the back, on a full-blown lotus. He wears a belted 

Skin and the usual jewellery. Further distinct features of his 
adornment are: a figurine of the celestial (Džyānī) Buddha 
Aksobhya on the crown, ornaments of snakes, one passing 
over the left shoulder like a sacred thread (Yajfia-sutra), 
the rest coiling round the ankles and the armpits, and a 
long garland composed of human skulls, falling to the knees, 
Between his legs is a small figure of a worshipper with 
clasped hands. 

In the Museum it is marked as No. A(a)4 and described 

| a 124 

in the Catalogue as a four-handed figure. On a more careful 
observation, it will be noticed thab it originally possessed 
three hands on each side. Of the right hands, the uppermost 
one carries a battered sword, the next lower exhibits the 
tarjant mudrā and also a rosary (akgamālā)', the third hand 
and its attribute are broken. Of the left hands only one is 
intact, which holds a skull-cap (Hapai. 


I R, G. Basak and D. C, Bhattacharya, Catalogue of the Archæo- 
logical Relics in the Museum of the Varendra Research Society, p.4. > | 
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In the Catalogue referred to, it is suggested that the 
image represents the Bodhisattva Trailokya-bhasmankara (P) : 
(Trailokya-vasankara), one of the forms of Avalokitesvara. 
The Sadhanas of Trailokya-vasankara describe him as “one- 
faced, two-armed, three-eyed, who has the crown of chignon 
over head, carries in his two hands, the noose and goad 
stamped with the vajra, ‘who’ is' seated on the red lotus in 
the Vajra-paryanka attitude and is decked in, celestial gar- 
ments and ornaments)! As the above’ description does not 
apply to the i image ‘under ‘consideration, the proposed identi- 
fication appears improbable. 

On the contrary, the cognitive traits of the image are 
‘sufficiently clear for recognising it as a figure of Yamāri or 
Yamüntaka. Representations of this god, according to the 
Sādhanas,3 are characterised by a dwarfish (£harva) stature, 
disproportionately large head or heads (wkytanana), corpu- 
lent belly (mahedara), scowling brows. (bhrkuti-lalata), “can- 
ine fangs” (daņmstrā-karālina), upr ising hair (gr ddhva-jvalat- 
keša), "beard: and. whiskers (bhra-smasrujala-kapili-krta- 
vaktrapadma); archer pose (pratyalidha-pada), an effigy of 
Aksobliya- on. the crown (Aksobhya- -mulufina) and ornament 
of snakes (nāgābharaņa-vibhūsaņa). 

In’ aécordanee with the object of the worshipper the 
image ‘of -Yamari differs in form and colour. In some of 
the forms, he is figured in embrace with his consort Prajiia, 
in some ‘he appears also without her. The colour of his body 
may be red, black, yellow or white.) The red Yamāri 
(Rakta-Yamari), one-headed, two armed, bearing a skull-cap 
(kapāla) in the left hand and a “white staff surmounted by 
a yellow head still wet with blood" (sardra-pita-mund-ankita- 


1 Bhattacharya, Indian Buddhist Iconography, p. 45. 

2 Bhattacharya, Sādžanarnālā, vol, II, (G.O.5.), pp. 528-558, 

3 "Rakta-krgņa-fīta-sita-varņam karminānurūīpato dhyeyam"— 
Sādhanatnālā, vol. 1, p. 532. i : 
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sita danda)! in the right, is accompanied by Prajfia. The 
dark Yamàri (Krsna Yamüri) is of four varieties: (a) one- 
faced and two armed, (b) three-faced and four-armed, (o) six- 
faced and six-armed, and (d) three-faced and six-armed,? The 
present specimen is of the last mentioned type. The dhyana 
describing this form is quoted below : 

“Yamantakam=Atmanam  vieintayet krsnam trimukham 
sadbhujam, kvacit sanmukham satcaranam ca, damstrā-karāla- 
vadanam = ārakta-nayanam eakra-khadga-musala-dhara-daksina- 
bhuja-trayam vettālī-parašu-pāša-dbāri-vāma-bhuja-trayam, 
khadga-mudgara-vaj ra-dhara-dakgina-karam vàme ghaņtā-vajra- 
pasa-mtisalini kvacit, irddhva-piigala-kesa-munda-malavibhi- 
gība-maulinam = asta—nāgendra-viracit=ābbaraņam Aksobhya- 
mukutinam vi$va-dala-kamal =opari Sūryya-maņģale pratyālī- 
dha-pada-sthitam-..,"3 

"The worshipper should conceive himself as Yamāntaka, 
dark, three-faced, six-armed, sometimes six-faced and six- 
armed, with fearful tusks in the mouth, reddish eyes, 
bearing discus, chopper and mace in the three right hands 
- and goblin, axe and noose in the three left hands, or chopper, 
mace and thunder-bolt in the three right hands and bell, 
thunder-bolt with noose, and club in the three left hands, 
with brown hair standing on end, with his head adorned by 
a garland of skulls, with eight serpents as his ornaments, a 
figure of Aksobhya on the crown, standing in the areher 
pose, in the orb of the Sun on a'double-lotus...” 

The emblems of the god as stated in the Sadhana, quoted 
above, are not, however, exactly the same as seen in the pre- 
sent case. They differ in at least two, viz., the farjant mudrā 
in one of the right hands and the skull-cap in the lowermost 
left. The Sādkanas make no mention of the tarjant 
mudrā as an attribute of Yamāri of this variety ; it is only 


I Bhattacharya, Indian Buddhist Iconography, p. 70. 
2 Ibid, p.71. 
3 Bhattacharya, Sādkanamālā, vol, 1, p. 554. 
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referred to in respect of the forms (a) and (c), mentioned 
above. "Thē*skull-cap is an attribute of Rakta- Yamari,® and 
never ascribed by the Sādžanas to Krsna-Yamari. It 
occurs, however, ina similar representation of Yamāntaka 
from Nālandā which is mounted on a buffalo, the carrier 
of the god. None of the Sadhanas describes him as 
trampling on corpses under the feet, as he appears in the 
present example, This special feature thus distinguishes 
it as a singular specimen, and the type is indeed of no small 
importance, considering the rarity of these images in India. 

Getty draws a line between the forms ‘Yamantaka’ and 
‘Yamari’ according as the god appears with or without his 
consort ond describes the latter as treading on a corpse 
under which is a bull. The corpse and the bull, referred 
to, are met with in a reverse order in an image in the pos- 
session of Pandit Siddhi Harga Vajrācāryya of Nepal.5 

Regarding the origin of Yamāntaka, a Tibetan tradition 
attributes this form to Mafijusri, who, it is said, assumed - 
it to destroy the demon king of Death, Yama, who was 
depopulating Tibet in his insatiable thirst for victims, 
About this story the Sādhanamālā remains silent. It states 
that the form of Yamāntaka is derived from the true mean- 
ing of his own mantra (sva-mantrartha-sarira-bhik), He 
confers success on his worshippers and his outwardly terrific 
appearance is meant for the good of created beings. Other 
names of this deity are Sri Vajra-bhairava, Vajra-bhayankara, 
Vajrabhairava, and Bhairava. 

The origin of the Yamāri cult is associated, no doubt, with 
a later phase of Mahayana Buddhism, the Vajrayana. Wor- 
ship was paid to him purely in connection with Tantric 
rites, such as, Pugti (causing one’s prosperity), Santi (allevia- 


Sādhanamālā, vol. 11, pp. 547, 557. 

Ibid. pp. 528-541. 

Annual Report, ASI., Central circle, 1920-21, pt. I, p. 39. 
Getty, Gods of Northern Buddhism, p. 146. 

Bhattacharya, Indian Buddhist Iconography, p. 71, pl. xxvi (a). 
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tion of evil) akpsí? (attracting persons to the presence 
of the worshipper), moha (causing one’s confusion), vasya 
(bringing & person under power), stambha (arresting one's 
motion) prerana (inducing a person to do.a particular 
act), nigraha (punishing an enemy), uocēļana! (causing 
8 person to quib his occupation) Some idea of the nature 
of these rites may be given in this connection, To alleviate 
an evil influence directions are given as follows: take a- 
strip of white cloth or a birch-bark or a washed cloth, 
draw two circles on it, then put it in a clean saucer and 
dip it in ghee (clarified butter) and honey. Enclose ib with 
a white string and offer worship to ib with white flowers 
three consecutive evenings. Next have the mind fixed on 
white Yamüntaka, who faces the east, and think on the person 
seeking relief, as sitting in front of the god within the orb 
of the moon and bathing him with the nectar of the moon 
falling from a white pitcher. Then utter the mantra as 
given under: Om Hrih strih vikrtünana devadattasya 
éāntim kuru namah svāhā. For causing one’s prosperity 
(pustiy the mode of worship is almost the same, but differs 
in the following details: the colour of Yamāntaka should 
be yellow, he should face the north, the circles are to be 
drawn on saffron, the string and the flowers are to be yellow; 
the orb, the pitcher and the nectar must also be imagined 
as such, In vaéyavidhi, the accessaries referred to, and the 
colour of the god are red, and he should face the west. The 
worship of the dark Yamāri (krisņa-yamāri) is prescribed 
only for drawing a person to the presence of the worshipper. 
He should face the south; the accessaries to the worship 
should be red, and the strip of cloth on which the circles. 
are drawn, is to be placed within the skull of a dead woman 
instead of a saucer, °? | 


NIRADBANDHU SANYAL 


1 Sūdkanamālā, vol. LL, p, 532. 
2 Ibid, vol. LĪ, pp. 532-34. 


Vedanta and the Vedantist 
II 


From the accounts that have been preserved of the kind 
of education that was usually imparted to young princes and 
persons of rank in cities (e.g. in the Kādambarī of Bana- 
bhatta), ib appears that Brakma-vidyā was not much favoured 
by the city people. The curriculum of studies included danc- 
ing, singing, physical exercise, knowledge of languages, but. 
not Brahmavidyā, at least there is no special mention of it, 

In the Upanisads, women also are sometimes seen taking 
part in philosophical discussions (Br. ii. 4 ; iii. 6) and aspiring 
to become a Brakmovādinā, i.e. pursue the study of Brahma- 
vidya as the sole occupation of life. Such was Vacaknavi (see 
Sankara on Vedünta-sütra, iii. 4, 36). But still the part 
that women really played was that of listeners and not 
teachers of Brahma-vidyā and this also was denied to them 
in later times, The vidya gradually passed into the hands of 
sannyasins ; and the place of discourse was transferred from 
the hearths of worldly men to the cloisters of monks. Women 
were gradually considered inadmissible to the study of the ` 
Vedic lore, and so also to the study of Brahma vidya, 

We conclude, then, that in Upanisadie times the Vedan- 
tisb was a grhastha brahmin, generally leading a life of 
retirement, and that women had very little share in the 
developrent of Vedanta. 

In Vedānta-Sūtras i, 3.25-3£, there is a long discussion 
as to persons entitled to study Brakma-vidyā, There is 
no difference of opinion among the commentators in respect 
of the interpretation of these Sutras ; and the conclusion 
arrived at is that, above men the gods are entitled to the 
study, and among men only the upper three classes. . The 
Sudras, are rigorously excluded, but members of the other 
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castes could study Brakma-vidyā without any restriction 
of āframa or age. 

The sūtra iii, 4 raises the question ; Is the vidyā 
capable by itself of giving the desired result, viz., Moksa ? 
Or, should it be accompanied by the practice of Vedic karma ? 
The answer given is, that Vidya is capable of producing that 
result by itself (iii. 4. 1; iii. 4. 17.) But for the production 
of this vidyā, the duties of the various āšramas must be 
practised (iii. 4. 26), and one cannot hope to attain the 
vidyā straightway by the adoption of the last arama, Once 
the vidyā is produced, it leads to mokga without any further 
aid from karma. 

This need for karma is again maintained in sütra, iv, 1. 
15-16, It is a part of the Vedantic theory that once true know- 
ledge is attained, karma is demolished, Bubit is not all karma 
that can be destroyed in this way: only the karma, that is 
awaiting its result, can be got rid of in this way. The karma, 
which is already bearing its fruit, must run its course, 
And, therefore, so far as we have to remain in a body, 
actions (karma) necessary for keeping the body pure and 
for generating knowledge, must continue to be practised, 
such as 4gnihotra (iv. 1, 16).! 

The author of the Sūtras obviously affirms the utility of 
karma and of the various āšramas as a preliminary to the 
attaininent of knowledge (Sütras, iii, 4. 26; iv. 1. 16), 
but ab the same time, he implies that the knowledge or 
vidyā cannot be attained in the true sense of the term, until 
one has adopted the last āšrama (Sūtras, iii. 4. 17 ; iii.4. 25), 

Reading all these stitras together, we cannot but arrive 
at the conclusion that Brakma-vidyā was cultivated 
and practised as the means to salvation by those who had 
by gradual stages reached the last two stages (āšramas) 


I Cf. Br. Up., iv. 4. 22, where it is said that those, who desire to 
know Brahma, practise yapfias, etc, among other things, These duties, 
therefore, should be performed, 
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of life. This was the orthodox view, and the Siitras do not 
appear to have advocated any other. 

What is promulgated in the Sūtras must have been 
practised also by those who adopted this moderate view. Per- 
haps not much historical evidence is available on this point, 
but, ib seems, much is not necessary either. For, just as 
a law implies tha existence of those who follow it, though 
breakers of the law also are not impossible, similarly, there 
must have been men who actually followed in life the philo- 
sophico-religious tenets of the Vedanta; the very existence 
of these doctrines implies the parallel existence of men for whom 
they were rules of life. The position has been maintained 
by such & long roll of writers that it is impossible to think 
that nona of them followed them in actual life. They were 
not mere theories; they were intended as rules of conduct 
and were followed as such. 

When we say that, according to the author of the Sūtras, 


-Brahma-vidy&% was to be pursued in the last arama, we 


only mean that ib was to be practised then as the means 
for mokga ; attempts for the acquisition of the knowledge 
began in the first Grama, 

There is no indication in the Sūtras as to the: place of 
residence that a Vedāntist should adopt. According to 
the traditional view, when a man renounced the second 


 üérama, he was also to renounce the ordinary habitations of 


men and retire to solitude. The Sütras do not lay down any 
specific rule on the point; and this may be understood as 
implying acaeptance of the traditional view. 

As to sex also, nothing is definitely said in the Sūtras. 
The question about woman's right in the pursuit of the 
Srutis seems to have been decided already against her; and 
for the author of the Sūtras, it was already a settled fact 
(see ante p. 646.). 

The value of sannyāsa or renunciation of the world, is 
not unrecognized in the Sūtras; but it'is not given undue 
importance, A rather extreme view; however, finds expression 
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in Šankara's system. In explaining the Sütras referred to 
above, Saükara cannot deny the utility of karma altogether ; 
but he is inclined to pin his faith on Jābāla Upanisad, 4, 
which allows a man to adopt the fourth āšrama at any stage 
of life, provided of course, he has ceased to feel any interest 
in the affairs of life, The text is : 
«Yad-ahar-eva virajet tad-ahar-eva pravrajet”. 

Taking his stand on this text, Senkara suggests that 
the duties of the intermediate āšramas are nob binding: 
they may be followed, but, given the necessary mental 
and spiritual equipment, they may be avoided also; and 
according to him there is.a greater merit in being able 
to renounce them. According to the commentators ( cf, 
Srinivasa, Rāmānuja, ete.) this text was overlooked by the 
author of the Sütras (see under Sūtra, iii, 4, 20). Rāmānuja 
says that the Sūtras discuss the question of aramas, ignoring 
('asantam-iva krtva’) the text of Jābāla, 4, Šaūkara also says 
the same thing. But the truth perhaps was that this text 
did not represent the orthodox view at the time of the author 
of the Sūtras, if the text was in existence at that time at all. 

In his comment on Sūtra, i, 1. 1, Sankara says: “Néh- 
éreyasa-phalam tu brakma-vijiānam na cānusthānāntarā- 
peksam”. That is to say, knowledge of Brahma is nob 
dependent on the performance of the religious rites, in order 
that it may bring about final beatitude, But this uncompromis- 
ing position is partially relinquished by him in his comment 
on iii, 4. 26, where he admits that for the production 
of the vidya, practice of the religious duties is necessary. 

In his comment on Br. Up. ii, 4 Sankara is more out- 
spoken in his denunciation of karma and of the grhastha 
aérama. There he says that karma and jžāna are diametri. 
cally opposed to each other; one is not necessary for the 
other; and that those who think that karma is helpful 
to jūāna have nob read the Brhaddranyaka (tair-brhada- 
ranyakam na érutam); they have not understood the contrast 
between.karma and jžāna which Sruti has repeatedly shown; 
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and they have not understood Vyāsa's teaching and so 
on. Hence it follows that, personally, Sankara did not 
consider ib necessary for a man to perform the duties belong- 
ing to all the different āšramas in order that, later in life, 
he might become a Vedāntist. The true requirements of 
a Vedantist, according to him, were self-restraint, tranquility, 
etc., and a desire to know the truth and be liberated, (ef. 
Deussen, Philosophy of the Vedanta, Eng. Tr., pp. 79-82). 

Disciples of Sankara took up the question in a more com- 
bative spirit and strove to show that those who desired moksa 
had no need for karma; it would on the contrary at best be a 
hindrance to the realisation of their purpose. This positive 
denial of the utility of karma is tantamount to the denial 
of the grhastha arama; it was an advocacy of sannyāsa as 
early as possible. We may remember in this connection the 
well-known treatise of Surešvara, viz., his ‘Naiskarma-siddh?’. 
Sure$vara makes an elaborate attempt there to show that 
karma can never lead to moksa which can be attained by 
jitina, and jāāna alone, There is no Sruti, he contends, nor 
any logic which makes mokaa dependent on karma in 
any way. . 

In an extreme form, this view went to the length of 
denying not only the āšramas but the varņas or castes as 
well, True knowledge, it would be contended, not only 
revealed that the déramas were useless, but the difference 
of caste also was meaningless for one who had attained the 
truth. For, these differences were valid only with reference 
to the body and did not apply to the soul; and a true philo- 
sophy should know that the body was not the self. 

This sannyāsa cult came to have such a hold on the 
mind of a certain section of the population that the study 
of the different orders of saunyāsins itself assumed the import- 
ance of a science. Thus the author of the Ratna-prabha, 
a commentary on the Bžāsya of Sankara, under Sūtra, iii. 
4. 18 gives an elaborate classification of the various kinds 
of vanaprasthas, sanngüsins, and followers of other a$ramas. 
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A similar classification is given by other writers also, and 
is assumed even by the authors of the Dharma-sastras (cf, 
Manu, vi). 

It was not only a theory but the practice also among 
many, especially in later times, to become a sannyüsin in early 
life and take to the study of Vedanta. We may recollect 
here that this was not strictly in accordance with the general 
practice in earlier times nor has ib the sanction of the gene- 
rality of Sruti and Smrti texts. The one that is very frequent- 
ly quoted by Sankara, is the text of the Jābāla Upanisad 
referred to above, which permits renunciation of the world 
at any stage of life, Bub even this text does nob overlook 
the other dramas; and it, too, says that tho usual course 
is to go through all the āšramas and reach the last after 
the rest. It only allows, perhaps as a special case, the adop- 
tion of the last āšrama at any time in life, by those who feel 
no interest in the world. But itis not intended as a compul- 
sory rule, 

But whether sanctioned by Šāstras or not, the practice 
came into vogue and there was a class of sannyāsins who had 
not been grhasthas before; and the study .of Vedanta was 
eagerly pursued by them. The Vedānta-Sūtras do not appear 
to have contemplated this class of sannyāsins, but it grew ; 
and from Sankara’s time downwards, almost without excep- 
tion, all the great writers on the Vedanta were parivrājakas 
(e.g. Sarvajfiatma, Prakāšātma, Vidyāraņya, Anandagiri, eto.) 
We do not know much ofthe biography of these men and 
cannot say definitely that they had not been grhasthas hefore 
and adopted the fourth aérama in the usual course: some 
certainly were g7hasthas, e.g. Surešvara, whose name in 
the earlier Grama was Mandana Misra. Butin the Sankara 
school at any rate, the tendency was to avoid the grhastha 
* āšrama. Possibly they were led to this by their doctrine of 
the unreality of the world. And even now, we have hundreds 
of sannyāsins in India who never become house-holders, 

There were saunyāsins of other schools ^ besides that. 
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of Sankara; and quite a number of them were Ved&ntists, 
In fact, the Vedanta continued to be the favourite 
study of sannyāstns of most of the orders. The study has 
never been prohibited for a grhastha; bub it did not find 
so much favour with-him as with a sannyāsin. The reason 
for this is not far to seek, Sannyasins have professedly no 
- interest in the world; they only wait for liberation and 
bave nothing else to do but prepare themselves for 
final emancipation, They are candidates for mokga and for 
mokga alone; and the Vedanta is par excellence the mokga- 
éasira, i.e, the study which was regarded as best suited for 
the attainment of salvation. 

We may recollect in this connection the Hindu concep- 
tion of Caturvarga—the fourfold desideratum of man. Accord- 
ing to this, a man, we are told, needs and desires but four 
things, viz, dharma (piety), artha (wealth and power), kama 
(satisfaction of desires) and moksga (liberation). All that 
man desires and strives for may eventually be grouped 
under one or other of these four classes. Now, correspond- 
ing to these, there have arisen four classes of éastras also. 

However, this fourfold analysis of the highest good of 
man, must nod be understood as corresponding to the division 
of a@ramas; it is nob true, for instance, that the first of 
these four, viz, dharma, is to be striven for in the first 
āšrama, the second in the second, and so on. But yet 
according to the orthodox theory and practice, the last or 
mokga, was to be sought for in the last stage. This is prov. 
ed, as we have seen, by the discussion in the Vedanta Sūtras, 
iii. 4. And those who made mošga their only concern in 
life, took to the study of this šāstra as early in life as possi- 
ble, They, too, were sannyāstns. The Vedanta was thus 
a special study of the sannyāsins, at least, from the time of 
the Sūtras. . 

Though the writers on Kama-éastra and .4riha-éüstra 
claim equality with the Dharma and Mokga éüstras, on the 
ground that they too minister to objects considered as desir- 
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able as dharma and moksa, yet in fact their šāstras found 
favour.only with asection of the population, mostly in towns. 
The classes who cultivated these šāstras, had hardly the train- 
ing or the inclination to take to the study of the Vedanta. The 
class that studied the Vedanta was thus more or less sharply 
separated from the class which pursued the aims of the Kama- 
and Artha-sastras. The Vedāntists were, in the first place, 
men living away from the cities, and, in the second place, they 
were men who had losb interest in any other concern of life 
excepb mokga. According to the moderate view of the 
Sūtras, these were to have had a previous experience of life 
in the world: according to the extreme view of Sankara, 
they were to have renounced the world as early as possible: 
and according to both, the man who was really fit to be called 
to the study of the Vedanta, was, after all, a sannyāsin. There 
is nothing in the scriptures precluding a grhastha from read- 
ing and understanding the Vedanta: on the contrary, like 
other knowledge, this knowledge also presumably was to 
be acquired in the prime of life, i.e, while one was still a 
Brahmacarin. But what the Suiras, relying on texts of 
the Upanisads and on ancient practices, really want to say, 
is that true pursuit of Brahmavidya—its practice as distin- 
guished from mere understanding—cannot properly begin 
until’ one has reached the last’ arama, or a state of life 
corresponding to it, 

During the age of the Siitras, the Vedanta does not 
appear yet to have been completely divorced from the house- 
holder's life, An increasing stress was no doubt being 
placed on the renunciation of the world as a condition for the 
proper pursuit of mokga-vidyā ; but the acquisition and pro- 
pagation of the learning was still in the hands of the grhas- 
thas ; only, they were to practise this vidya after they had 
reached the maturity of old age and the sanctity of renun- 
ciation. 

In the next stage, however, we find the vidyā more or 
less in exclusive possession of men who had renounced the 
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world: they are the teachers and they are the learners, 
and the greatest writers arise among them. And unlike . 
the earlier teachers living in homely villages, these men 
soon establish themselves in great mathas (monasteries)—some 
of them quite stately buildings—located very often in tirthas 
` (sacred places),? 

This change must have been due to important social 
and political circumstances. A general decadence of morals 
in large cities and among wealthy classes, must have 
accentuated the growth of Sannydsin orders and dis- 
lodged Brakma-vidyā from its original home and driven it 
into the arms of organised monastic orders having stable 
habitations of their own, i.e., cenobite monks as distinguished 
from mere anchorites. .A. similar phenomenon took place 
in Europe also, when during the middle ages, learning found 
its only secure habitation in the cloisters of the monks. In 
India, too, a time came when the old class Brahmin grhas- 
thas, the founders of Brakma-vidyā like Yajfiavalkya and 
‘Arupi, living under royal patronage and protection and 
yet giving direction to the spiritual life of these very 
kings, were replaced by politically minded Brahmins of the 
"Kautilya type and also of the type of Vātsyāyana. The 
decaying morality of cities then drove religion and philosophy 
away into monasteries. 

The parallel rise of Buddhist monastic orders must have 
been another cause. For, this too accentuated the rise of 
corresponding monastic orders among the Hindus. It 
is open to doubt whether before Buddhism Hindu 
sannyasis had at all got into the habit of living the life : 
of cenobite monks, in well-organised monasteries, the con- 
trary rather appears to have been the custom ; originally 
they were mostly anchorites, living an isolated life, and there- 
fore, incapable of preserving and propagating learning, 


1 Cf, Panini, iv. 3.110, which seems to refer to some monastic 
orders by whom the Vedānta-sūtras were studied, 
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which is a social activity. But after Buddhism, well- 
organised monastic orders arose among the Hindus also and 
well-built monasteries were founded ; and these gradually 
became the repository of philosophical learning in general and 
Vedantism in particular, 

Not that the class of grhastha Vedāntists, ie. men who 
remained in the world and yet studied the Vedanta, was al 
together extinct ; nor was it the case that Vedanta, was to 
be found only in the monasteries and nowhere else in the 
country. Bhavabhutiin his Mélatimadhava, Act i gives an 
account of himself as belonging to a family of the Vedāntists, 
though at the same time he was a resident of a city (Padma- 
puram). But the chief home of the Vedanta, at least from the 
time of Sankara i. e. from the 8th century downwards, has 
been the great monasteries of the country and it was pursued 
by sannyüsins. They were not sannyāsins of the old, orthodox 
type, who had reached the last quarter of their span of life 
aud were only waiting for their end ; but they were men in 
full possession of their powers of mind and body and thus 
capable of putting forth great efforts. And their monas- 
teries were established in some sacred place which attracted 
large concourse of men. ‘Thus, Sankara’s mathas were 
founded in places like Hardwar, already 8 holy place of 
pilgrimage, But a place chosen for a monastery also might 
acquire the character of holiness in subsequent time. 

In the various accounts of the travels of Caitanya, the 
founder of Bengal Vaisnavism, we are told of his many en- 
counters with Vedantists (cf. Karca of Govindadas, published 
by the University of Calcutta, pp. 28, 46) Though not 
all, most of these Vedāntists were sannyāsins. This was 
in the fifteenth century. And in the seventeenth century, 


Dara Shukoh tells us in the Introduction to his translation 


of the Upanigads, that he obtained them from sannyasins and 


pandits at Benares. All this clearly shows with what class of. 


men the Vedanta had found shelter in those times, Grhasthas 
also were there who studied the Vedanta and knew it, 
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Sankara himself belonged to an already established order 
' of sannyāsins—teachers and writers of the Vedanta; he was 
nob the founder of the order (see his Bhāsya on Sūtra, ii.1, 9.) 
and several of his predecessors are known to us, e. g. 
Gaudapāda, Govinda, ete. Now, if we place Sankara in the 
7th century a.c., as it is usually done, then this order of 
sannyāsins must have come into existence at least a hundred 
years before him, i.e, not later than the 6th century A.C., 
or perhaps the 5th, From the th up to the 17th century A.C., 
therefore, sannyāsins took quite a leading part in the spread, 
preservation and development of Vedāntism. They were 
the chief writers, the chief teachers and almost the only men 
who pursued it in life as a religion. 

Résumé : (1) Vedantism must be ab least 2500 years old, 

if not older. Originally, it was followed and cultivated by 
brahmins living in the world and taking an active part in the 
sacrificial religion of the time, These men lived perhaps away 
from, bub nob without touch with, the busy centres of life 
„and political activity, under the protection and patronage 
of princes and potentates. This phase is illustrated in the 
description of the lives of the Upanisadie teachers, such as 
Yajiiavalkya, as preserved in the Upanisads themselves, 

(2) Ab the second stage, Vedāntism appears to have sepa- 
rated itself from the orthodox Vedic rites aud was cultivated 
more sedulously by men who did not maintain much close 
relation with Vedic practices; or, who had perhaps seceded 
altogether from that kind of religion, or, perhaps, who had 
adopted the life ofa sannyāsin and thus had no obligation 
to perform these sacrificial rites. This phase is illustrat- 
ed in some of the later Upanigads which decry karma and 
applaud sannyāsæ; and the tendency is also noticeable in 
the Sutras themselves and in those commentators who, unlike 
Upavarsa, separated the two Mīmānsās and looked upon 
the Vedanta as an independent study. 

(8) Ab the last stage, we find the Vedanta almost in 
exclusive possession of sannydsins, who had left behind all 
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obher concerns of life and devoted themselves to the study 
of this vidyā as a means for their salvation, This is most 
— clearly illustrated in the school of Sankara, 

We must remember that these changes took place with 
out any apparent breach with the past, When the Vedanta 
Sūtras were placing emphasis on the last āšrama as a neces- 
sary condition for the attainment of Brahma, they were 
avowedly relying on Upanigadic texts, In the Upanigads, the 
āšramas were undoubtedly recognised and practised, but ins- 
truction in Brahma-vidy& appears to have been imparted 
and received in the grhastha aérama. The Sūtras, however, 
shift the stress on the last dérama. 

The later sannyāst schools enhance this stress and 
direct attention more to those texts which condemn karma 
than to those which make them obligatory ; and eventually 
take their stand on those texts which openly denounce the 
worldly life and allow the fourth arama at any time of 
life (e.g. Jābāla Upanisad). Like the development of law 
by judicial interpretation, the followers of the Vedanta also 
gradually changed their character and relation with society, 
by slowly shifting the emphasis from one kind of Sruté texts 
to another, until Vedanta found itself mostly in the hands 
of sannyāstns. 

After the few female names in the Upanigads, no other 
woman's name occurs in the long history of Vedanta. We 
may hear now and then of women who became nuns and 
emulated the life of a Vedāntist, such as Sulabha in Maha- 
bhārata, xii. 820; but their contribution to the development 
and spread of the vidyā was next to nothing. 

In Buddhism, women were given almost an equal footing 
with men, and, various orders of nuns (bhikgunis) were also 
established, But Buddha made this concession to women 
rather reluctantly ; and the evils that manifested themselves 
in later times, confirmed his foresight. Vedāntism, how» 
ever, maintained its rigour against women; after the Upa- 
nisadic times, woman was studiously excluded from the study 
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of Vedanta. Nob being entitled to the sacred thread 
(wpanayana), she was not entitled to the study of éruti, 
and, therefore, to the study of Vedanta. In the various 
monastic orders that pursued Vedanta, woman seldom figures, 

Eb is no exaggeration to say that in the history of the 
world’s philosophy, woman's contribution has been practically 
nothing: mueh less has been her share in the development 
of Ivdian philosophy. But still credit is due to the women 
of the Upanigadic time, such as Gārgī; for, they were in- 
'telligent questioners and appreciative listeners. After them, 
even this much is not found to belong to woman. 

Vedāntism is not merely a philosophy but also a secular 
study or intellectual exercise; it always bore the sacred stamp 
ofa religion. And as such, it was never any one man's pro- 
perty, like the system founded by a great thinker, such as 
Spinoza or Spencer, Kant or Hegel, Nor is it enough 
to regard it as a school of thought; for, ib has had a very 
much greater continuity than any known school of philo- 
sophy. Whole generations of thinkers and writers combined 
their efforts to keep it alive and develop it. It was almost a 
£ulbares and the development and spread of this culture 
belonged to different classes of men ab different epochs of 
its history ; and the seat of its existence also has varied 
fram time to time, 

Lastly, as to caste, the Vedāntists were almost 
exclusively Brahmins; as to sex, almost exclusively males. 
And as to āšrama, latterly, though not originally, mostly 
sannyasins. As to its habitation, Vedünta might well be 
described as a foresb-growth; originally under kingly patro- 
nage, but later in isolation from the social and political life 
of the conntry, in far-off tirdhas or secluded mathas, away 
from the busy centres of commerce and politics, Vedāuta 
has lived its serene life as Mokga-vidyā:. 


UMESH HANDRA. BHATTACHARJEE 


Topography in the Puranas —Purusottamaksotra 


Introduction 


To the student of mythology and religion, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the sacred rivers and mountains, Tīrthasthānas and 
Punyaksetras of India, which even to this day attract pilgrims from 
the remotest parts of India, is but essential. A general knowledge of 
the topography of those places was perhaps sufficiently well-known 
in the days of the Puranas. We are often informed of the rivers and 
mountains of India, with description of the boundary of those Punya- 
sthanas, We are often directed to undertake the journey to the 
ksetra concerned by the southern side of a hill, pursuing a course 
along the north bank of a particular river, keeping a city in the left and 
a village in the right and so on. These topographical records are valu- 
able for determining some unknown places of ancient Indian geography. 
Some of the Puranas which, to some extent, may be regarded as 
handbooks to the Puņyasthānas are thus valuable as a source of the 
study of Ancient Indian geography, and also as tending to indicate 
the different stages in the evolution of Ancient Indian geography. 

In India, notices of Topography are essentially related to the 
description of Tirthas ; so the best specimen of Purāņic topography, 

I believe, is to be found in the Skanda Purāņa—a 


The Skanda Purīņa ‘book as voluminous as the Mahābhārata, having 
and the Purünic Topo- š bg us 
graphy. nota single feature by which it can be called a 


Purana ; and if it is at all to be styled so, it can 
be called a “Tirtha Purana.” Indeed it is to be noted that the Skanda 
Purana begins with the description of the Tirtha places in a very syste- 
matic way and describes them one by one according to their geographi- 
cal setting. For example, the Purana after describing the Purugottama- 
kgetra passes through all the tirthas of south-east and south-west 
coast of India, one by one, until the Prabhasa-ksetra (Book vii) is 
reached and in this way it appears that the Purana has attempted to 
form a garland of Tirthas. My references are therefore to Skanda 
Purana, and I have utilised the materials of the other Puranas where 
necessary. I have attempted here only to show how far the topographi- 
cal records involved in the description of the Puņyasthānas and in the 
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narration of^ the pilgrimage to those places, as contained in the 
Puranas, are in harmony with the position of the various rivers, 
mountains and cities which we know. Let us start with the Purugo- 
ttamaksetra, 

"The whole of the second canto of the second volüme of the Skanda 
Purana describes the mahatmya of the Purugottamakgetra, Regarding 
ihe boundary of the ksetra it is thus said in ii, 2, 1 

"Alto tat paramam ksetram vistrtam dašayojanaih 
Tittharajasya salilād utthitam bālukācitam 12 
. Nīlācalena mahatā madhyasthena virajitam 13 
“t 9 S: ð > * 
Sagarasyottaratire mahanad yas tu daksine 
Sa pradeSah prthivyām hi sarvatirthaphalapradah 31 
Purugottamaksetra is therefore the tract of land which rises from the 
ocean and is bounded’ by it on the south and by the river Mahānadī 
on the north, This is. ten yojanas in area, The river Mahanadi 
here certainly refers to the great river of Orissa on the north of Puri. 
It should be noticed that the eastern coast of $ridía has taken a definite 
south-western bend from Puri, or near, about that, so much so that the 
ocean, that is, the Bay of Bengal, surrounds Puri in the south, and, the 
Purusottamaksetra whi ‘extended in the south up to Puri thus 
stands on the north of the ocean (Sāgarasyottaratīre). But regarding 
the northern boundary of the ksetra another statement is to be 
found in ii, 2, 12 where it is said, 
Daksinasyodadhes tire nīlācalavibhūsitam 
Dašayojanavistīrņam # *5 o # 74 
~ + * * * * 
Tasyottarasyam vikhyātam vanam ekamrakahvayam 77 
The northern boundary of thé ksetra is said here to have been the 
Ekümravara instead of the river Mahānadī, The Ekāmravana is 
the modern Bhuvane$vara on the river Gandhavati, some twenty miles 
to the south-of Cuttack in Orissa (Brahma Purana, 41). So it appears 
that Bhuvane$vara was the northern boundary of the kgetra and not 
the river Mahānadī. And as Cuttack-is to some extent on the bank 
of the Msohānadī, Bhuvanešvara is thus twenty miles south of 
the river Mahānadī. So it follows that the area of the ksetra is 
ten yojanas, when Mahānadi or Bhuvanešvara is the northern boundary. 
. This however is.contradictory. Anyway. leaving aside the question 
‘of the area of the ksetra, it can be reasonably supposed that the 
ksetra at the time of the Skanda Purána:comprised the modern South 
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Cuttack and Puri district of the Orissa division of the Bihar and 
Orissa Province, 

In both the passages quoted above it is said that in the interior 
of the ksetra there was the Nīlācalaparvata. There are two ranges 
of hills of that name in Cuttack. In northern: 
Cuttack, north of the river Mahānadī near 
Balasore, there is a group of picturesque rocky hills, while in the 
southern Cuttack along the shore there are several hills terminat- 
ing in a chain of mountains. But as the Purusottamaksetra, 
as shown above, comprised the southern Cuttack and Puri district, 
Nildcala cannot be the hills of Northern Cuttack, but must be the 
hills of southern Cuttack running like a chain along the sea-shore. 
And to this effect we find other passages in the Purana. Thus in ii, 
2, 1, 34 it is said— 

Sindhutire tu yo brahman ràjate Nilaparvatah etc. 
and again in ii, 2, 11, 128— 

Daksinodadhitire 'sti Niladrih kānanāvrtah. 
All these imply the immediate neighbourhood of the sea to the Parvata, 
which more plausibly refers to the hills of southern Cuttack, 
lying within the boundary of the ksetra, and is nearer.to the sea 
than the hills of northern Cutttack which has got no such vicinity 
to the sea, The distance of the Parvata from the sea is stated 
to be two (ii, 2, 3, 52-53) or three .krošas (ii, 2, 4, I) So also 
the area of the ksetra is given as ten yojanas and five krošas 
(ii, 2, 3, 52; ii, 2, 4, 1). It is really difficult to make out anything 
from these contradictory statements. 

The holy ksetra seems to.have been included within a country 

which they called Utkala, and, which they - describ- 
ae Orissa, ed as being situated on the shore of the southern 
ocean, Thus it is said in ii, 2, 4 : 
Supunye cotkale de$e daksinārņavatoraņe 
The southern ocean is thé Bay of Bengal as has been found to be impli- 
ed on many occasions and it is said that Utkala was on the shore of 
that sea, Utkala perhaps meant a greater unit than the ksetra, roughly 
corresponding to the modern Orissa division of the Bihar and Orissa 
province, And this is implied in some verses also (ii, 2, 6, 26-7). 
The chapter begins with.a query as to the location of the Purugottama- 
ksetra, and it is held that the kgetra lies in Utkalade$a regarding 
which the following notice.is given : 
Sa esa dešapravara.utkalākhyo dvijottamah 26 


Nīlācala. 
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Reikulyam samāsādya dakgiņodadhigāmīnīm 
Svarņa-rekhā mahānadyor madhye dešah pratisthitah 27 

It is apparent here that Utkala comprised the country beginning 
from the river Bsikulyā which flows to the sea (Bay of Bengal) up 
to the river Suvarņarekhā including the river Mahānadī. Rsikulya 
is the modern river Rasikoila (Thorn. Gaz.) on which is situated Gan- 
jam and which falls into the sea, The river Suvarnarekha, which is 
still called so, practically divides Bengal and Bihar & Orissa. 
Utkala therefore corresponded to the country beginning from Gan- 
jam in the south up to the south-western confines of Bengal, ie., rough- 
ly speaking, it corresponded to the modern Orissa division about as 
far north as the river Suvarņarekhā on the confines of the Midnapur 
and Balasore districts. But what was Odra or Udra deóa? In ii, 
2, 7, 23 it is said that Udradeša lies on the shore of the ocean, where 
there is the Purusottamaksetra, Evidently Utkala and Udra are here 
supposed to be the same country. The Brahma Purana (28, 1) also says 
that Audra lies near to the sea and in other places (28,9; 42, 6) 
it has been called Utkala; and further it is said (42, 35) that the 
famous Purugottama resides there. All these suggest that Utkala 
and Udra are the same country. But unless we know the boundary 
of Udra we cannot probably be sure of it. The Skanda Purana records 
no boundary of Udra, The Brahma Purana, however, says (28, 1-2) ` 
that Uģra-deša extended right up to Virāja-maņģala from the shore 
of the sea, The shore of the sea certainly refers to Puri and its 
adjoining places. Regarding Viràja-mandala it is said that it was on the 
river Vaitaraņī (92, 9). The Mahabharata also repeats (Vana, 85, 6) that 
Virāja-kgetra was on the river Vaitarani, Viraja-mandala is therefore 
modern Jajpur which stands on the northera bank of ariver, which 
is still called Vaitaraņī, flowing between the river Suvarnarekha on the 
north and Mahānadī on the south. It seems therefore that though 
Utkala was called Udra, yet there was much difference between the 
two, For, whereas Utkala extended from Reikulyà right up to the 
river Suvarnarekha, Udra only extended up to the river Vaitaraņī on 
the confines of the Balasore and Cuttack districts from Puri. Udra, 
according to the Puranas, was therefore a much lesser unit than Utkala, 
though, of course, it was included within the country mentioned last. 

Mr, Pargiter (Ancient Countries of Eastern India, JASB, 1897, 
P. 103 f.) however arrives at an altogether different conclusion, He 
says that Odra in ancient times occupied the western part of. Midnapur 
and also other districts such as Manbhum, Singhbhum, etc, north 
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of the river Kapišā of Kālidāsa (Raghu, iv, 38-93), ie. modern 
Cossye which flows through Midnapur. But it is really discouraging 
to think that the Purana, which has preserved an accurate geography 
of the Purusottamaksetra, should err and confuse in such a 
manner. The Udrasare rarely alluded to in the Sanskrit literature, 
excepting in some passages of the Mahabharata, It will also be acknow- 
ledged that it is the Odras, who have given their name to modern 
Orissa or Odradeáa as it is also called. It is also to be noticed that 
the Oriya or Odiya is spoken throughout Orissa and Ganjam district, 
All these connect Odra more with modern Orissa or Utkala than with 
Midnapur and its neighbouring districts. Again in the Brhat-samhita 
of Varahamihira where we find an elaborate list of the countries 
and people respectively belonging to the nine divisions, nowhere Udra 
and Utkala are mentioned ds separate countries; on the other 
hand, Odra has been mentioned as a country (xiv, 5, 6, 7) and 
Utkala a people in the same division implying, thereby, that in the 
same country of Udra, the Utkalas lived. Mr. Pargiter gives 
no other reason, except that if the country from Ganjam to the 
river Cossye were occupied by the Kalingas and Utkalas, then the 
Odras must be pushed further up the river in Bengal. But there are 
no reasonable grounds to introduce the separate establishment of 
the Udras and the Utkalas; on the other hand, there is strong 
evidence in the Puranas, as we have seen, of their common 
establishment in one country, which is alternately described as 
Udradeáa or Utkaladeša though, of course, Udra was a smaller unit 
than Utkala. But as the Puranas reflect almost the medizeval 
stage of Indian geography it might be said as Mr. Pargiter has 
carefully observed (p. 104) that in ancient times the Odras probably 
occupied some portions of Bengal near Midnapur, but afterwards 
they “pushed southward” and resided in the country from Rsi- 
kulyā to the river Suvarņarekhā which they called Udradesa or 
Utkaladefa, 

Then what was Kaliiga? Rapson. says that it was between the 
rivers Godāvarī and Mahanadi (Ancient India, p. 164). General Cunning- 
ham is of opinion that it was between the Godavari 
river on the south-west and the Gaoliya, branch of 
Indravati river on the north-west (Anc. Geo., p. 516). Pargiter observes 
from some passages of the Mahabharata (JASB, 1897, p. 98) that 
Kaliūga began in the north from the river Vaitaraņī ; and in the 
west extended up to the Amarakantaka hills (Kurma Purana, ii, 


Kaliüga. 
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39, 9). That Kaliüga lay in the south-east part of India is: also 
admitted by Varāhamihira (Brhat-Samhita, xiv, 8, 9, 10). But 
we have seen in the passages cited above that the whole country 
from Rgikulya up to the river Suvarnarekhà was called Utkala, So 
we see that the testimony of the Mahabharata and the Skanda Purana 
is radically opposite, In Raghuvaméa, iv, 38-53 Kālidāsa seems to 
support the Mahabharata. There he says that Raghu after cross- 
ing the river Kapisa or Cossye in Midnapur was received by the 
king of Utkala who took him to Kaliūga, which has led Mr. Pargiter 
to conclude that Utkala roughly corresponded to the country from 
Cossye to Vaitarant, and from Vaitaraņī southwards the country 
was called Kalinga, It seems hazardous to draw an accurate boun- 
dary of these two countries, for most probably it is a fact that there 
was no sharp demarcation between these two countries, and that 
the same country which was called Kaliüga in ancient times came to 
be termed both Utkala aad Kalinga at a later period. The word 
Utkala appears to have been coined in comparatively modern times 
probably because:both the. Utkalas and Kaliügas belonged to the 
one and the same race (Kal is common). The country in a later period 
came to be termed both Utkala and Kalinga, and in fact, it is very 
often to be found in the Puranas, which reflect the medieval stage 
of Indian geography, that the same country is called both Kaliüga 
and Utkala, probably implying the possibility of drawing this con- 
clusion that there was hardly any difference between the two, and 
if any difference between the two ever existed, it was probably very 
slight, 
In chapter 11 of the Skanda Purana (ii, 2) is described the 
journey of the king Indradyumua of Mālava to Purusottamaksetra, 
The king perhaps followed a route through the 
King Indradyumna's southern valley of the Tapti, and it is said that he 
pilgrimage to Puri. 2 : x : 
halted with his party in a certain forest called 
Dhatukandara on, the-bank of the river Citrotpalà Mahanadi, Now, 
the river Mahānadī, as we know, rising in a hill (Amarakantaka) 
of the Central Provinces flows northwards for a long distance, and then 
takes an eastern course. In course of its northern flow a river called 
Pain meets it near Rajim in the Raipur district of the Chatrishgarh 
division of the Central Provinces. The Mahānadī below its junction 
with Pain was called Citrotpalā or rather Citrotpalā of the Markandeya 
Purana (Mark. 57 ; Arch, Sur, R., ‘vil, 155 xvii, 70). The Dhātukandara 
forest might be some hill of the Raipur district. It is natural therefore 
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that this Citropala Mahanadi intervened in the king’s way to Orissa 
from Malava. However the king crossed the river and so entered 
into the southern valley of the river Mahānadī ; and it is said that 
there he was received by the king of Utkala, evidently implying that 
the boundary of the country over which the king of Utkala ruled 
extended in thé west up to the river Mahanadi, in the Raipur district 
of the Central. Provinces, where the Mahānadī was called Citropala 
Mahānadī ; and this seems to,be more in consonance, if we regard 
Kalinga and Utkala as one and the same country, for the Kurma 
Purana (ii, 39, 9; see ante. p. 9.) says that Kalinga extended in the 
west up to Amarakantaka Parvata—a bill wherefrom the river 
Mahanadi has taken its rise, It appears, therefore, that Utkala extended 
„from the river Suvarņarekhā on the north to the river Rsikulya on 
the south,.and from Citropalà Mahānadī river of the C, P. on the 
west to the sea on the east.. l 

However, the king with his party proceeded eastwards (ii, 2, 12) 
and. then reached the Ekāmrakānana. Ekāmrakānana is Bhuvaneśvara 
and it is said that they crossed the river Gandhavahā, which is but 
too natural, for Ekāmrakānana was situated on tbat river. Here it 
is said that the king Indradyumna enquired. about the distance of the 
ksetra from that place. ‘Kgetra’ here obviously means Puri, for 
Bhuvanešvara, as we have seen, was included in the ksetra. The king 
of Utkala replied that it was yet 3 yojenas. “Three yojanas is perhaps 
equivalent to some.25 miles (JRAS, 1904, p. 83) which roughly speak- 
ing may be supposed to be 30- miles, the distance between Puri 
and Bhuvangšvara. 

So it seems that the TENE records of the Skanda Purana 
involved in the description of the Purusottamaksetra evince a 
fairly good knowledge of ‘the compilers regarding the modern Orissa 
division of Bihar and Orissa province. It can be concluded that this 
geographical knowledge could hardly have been obtained except 
from an actual visit to that Tirtha by soine person, 
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Birbhum and Western Bengal in the Eighteenth Century : 
AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY 


It is proposed in these pages to present some materíal for an 
economic history of Birbhum and Western Bengal during the eight- 
eenth century. This period has been chosen because it seems to 
present, either in germ, or in full, the action and development of the 
forces that led India from its medizval period to modern age. The 
breaking up of the Mughal Empire is one great leading charac- 
teristic of this century ; the rise of the new political forms under which ` 
India has carried on its existence ever since is the other one, 

It is not the plan, however, to sketch the political events that mark 
the decline and downfall of the Muhammadan regime in India, nor 
those that have to do with the origin of new dynasties and the begin- 
nings of the British power. It will be largely the inner development 
of the 18th century india, which will claim our attention. 

This period was not only destructive but just as truly creative. 
It developed or rather perfected ail the forms to which the economic 
life in nearly all its activities has clung to the present day. 

The advantage of choosing a rather limited area of India, only a 
small portion of one of its provinces, namely that portion of Bengal 
which lies west of the Hughli and takes in the northern portion of 
the present Burdwan Division, largely ignoring the District of Midna- 
pore, will be that it will enable us to make a more minute study of 
this region than would have been possible if all of Bengal had been 
chosen, A provincial or even local colouring of our pages will be 
at least as much of an advantage as a disadvantage; it will make 
possible a more intensive treatment of our subject. 

The great historic landmarks of India in the 18th century are 
the death of Aurangzeb, the last great Mughal Emperor in 1707, 
the sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah in 1739, the battle of Plassey in 
1757, and of Bengal, the Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis 
in 1793. These four dates respectively mark the end of the line of 
really capable emperors, the end of Delhi as a political influence, 
the actual beginning of British dominion in India and the stereo- 
typing of the Muhammadan fiscal policy, for Bengal at least, into 
that of modern British India, 
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Cn the crowded canvas of Indian history in the 18th century, 
which was partly European history enacted in Asia,—the struggle 
between France and England for world dominion,—there are 
many brilliant figures and countless events of historical import- 
ance, It is not our purpose to touch upon any historical event or 
person (having no bearing on the economic history of that part of 
Bengal which we have chosen fer treatment. The contemporary events 
of all Indian history will therefore only be utilized in as far as they 
contribute to a clearer perspective of the significance of the economic 
history of the territory concerned. Yet even for this modest attempt, 
the preliminary will probably have to be a hasty sketch of the events 
of northern and western India which vitally affected also the history 
of Bengal. 
^. The rise of the Mahratta power really belongs to the preceding 
century, yet the Mahrattas continued to be the disturbing element 
in India almost throughout the 18th century. In importance they 
are clearly the first of the purely Indian factors, which created this 
turbulent period. The second factor is probably the gradual 
rising of that firm of British merchants and adventurers, called 
the East India Company, to a place of supreme political power 
and influence among the split-up principalities of the time. And 
thirdly, there was also the quiet persistence of Indian conservat- 
ism of the village community, and the ties of religion and custom, 
holding out against the, intrusion of a new time and new political 
ideals, This whole century presents the fearful spectacle of 
an almost unbroken series of political cataclysms and upheavals. 
Whether it will be possible to trace side by side with these violent 
changes in political history a somewhat orderly evolution of economic 
theory working out into definite economic institutions, laws and fixed 
customs, the following pages will show. The hectic history of the 
eighteenth century finally crystalized into the more even tenor 
of that of the ninteenth century ; civil law and order finally suc- 
ceeded racial feuds and political anarchy,and the Pax Britanaica ended 
up the most prolonged period of bloodshed and misery that India 
in her long history had ever known. It will be necessary first of all 
to go a few centuries back tracing the meagre supply of materials 
which the Muhammadan historians provided for this period of India 
and Bengal, Much spade work will have still to be done to get a clearer 
view of the history of the semi-independent kingdom of this region, 
hotably, that of Birbhum. I 
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This whole region was known in Akbar’s time as Madaran ; 
under that name Abul Fazl in his famous Imperial Gazetter, the Ain- 
t-Akbazz, lists what is now known as the larger portion of the districts 
of Birbhum, Bankura, Burdwan, with portions of Midnapur, Hughli 
and Howrah, 


The Pargana System of Fiscal Administration 


The most common unit of fiscal administration in Muhammadan 
India was the Pargana. In Akbar’s famous gazetteer, the Azu-z- Abas, 
the term pargana is not used, the word mahal is substituted for it, 
and we are informed that the twelve provinces of the empire, as they 
existed then, contained 105 sirkars, Every sirkar was again sub- 
divided into makals, of which a total of 2,467 are enumerated, 

Akbar and the Mughals were not the originators of this system 
of land division. Credit has been given to Sher Shah for adopting 
the pargana system uniformly all over his empire, but pargana seems 
to have existed in Sikandar Ludi's time and probably earlier. 
Kalika Ranjan Qanungo in his excellent ‘Biography of Sher Shah’ 
(Calcutta, 1921) thinks that the terms mahal, as used in Akbar’s time, 
and pargana, are exactly equivalent, The empire in Akbar’s time 
according to Abul Fazl, the composer of the Ain-i-Akbari, had 
"105 sirkars, with 2,737 townships (kasbahs) or, as Mr, Qanungo 
counts them, 86 szr&ars with 2,467 mahals. Whether the system 
of makals was kept up long is doubtful. The Ain-t-Akbart, as it is, 
has the appearance of a somewhat pedantic classification and systema- 
tization, which may or may not have existed in reality throughout all 
the empire, In the stormy times that followed the age of Akbar 
there was every chance for provincial administrative peculiarities 
to assert themselves, and by the time of the arrival of the British 
in Bengal there seems to have existed, at least in that province, a 
much larger number of parganas than can be accounted for by com- 
paring any given part of Bengal of modern times with the corres- 
ponding part of Abul Fazl's list. (See, for instance, the original 
Twenty-four Parganas of the district which now goes by that name),? 





I In North India the Sirkar, as an administrative unit, existed 
down to British times, In extant documents that have come to my 
knowledge, the Sirkars of Sambhal, Kanauj, Karnaul were mentioned 
in the second half of the 18th century, Even in Bengal, we find the 
Sirkar Srihatta (Sylhet) at least as late as 1685, l 
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Again, take the present district of Birbhum which contains 22 
parganas, 4 tappas (Haripur, Khirni, Nuni and Shah Alampur), 8 
taluks and 1 chakla (Gokulta), a total of 35 units, That these 
different terms of administrative division have not always been used 
consistently, is certain, The District Gazetteer of Birbhum, for in- 
stance, calls Amdahara and Supur ¢a/wks, while in Sherwill’s survey 
of 1855! Amdahara is called a argana, It seems that the division 
into parganas not merely served fiscal purposes, but was also utilized 
in other departments. The village Amdahara, for instance, origi- 
nally had the munsiff’s court for this part of the district. As late as 
1867, the court, which is now in Bolpur, was held in that out of the 
way village, about six miles to the north of Bolpur. 

Even in upper India the farmans and deeds concerning landed 
property from Jahangir’s time seem to use the term pargana through- 
out, rather than mahal (Cf, Catalogue of the Delhi Museum of 
Archaeology, 1926). The same seems to be the case in Bengal. 

Much of the system of administration as found in the Azz-z- 
Akbari may have existed merely on paper. At any rate, the names 
of sirkars, and even whole provinces, kept changing their names 
and even their boundaries during the later Mughal age. 

Madavan, one of the sirkars of Abul Fazl, including the greater 
part of the present Birbhum district with portions of neighbouring 
district, does not figure much after Akbar’s time as an administra- 
tive unit, Most likely the rise and extension of the kingdom of 
Birbhum during that time, and the larger part of all Bengal becom- 
ing practically an independent kingdom not long after Aurangzib’s 
time, had something to do with the disappearance of the name of 
Madaran from public records, In one of Bankim Chatterjee’s novels, 
Durgeshnandini, there figures a fort, Garh Mandaran in Midnapur, 
indicating evidently the locality from which the name of the Sirkar 
had been derived, 


Due to the institution of chaklas by Murshid Ali Khan, about 
1722, and due also to other causes, the SzzZars of Bengal do not 
figure largely in history. On the whole, the endeavour of the 
Muhammadan rulers to substitute and emphasize the larger unit for the 
smaller, sirkars for parganas, chaklas for sirkars, and the subah as 
the unit covering a whole country, was not very successful in Bengal, 
due to the political disturbances and the existence of many semi- 
independent principalities, 
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From Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal (p. 428), we learn the name 
of one of the fiscal officers appointed by Sher Shah in this part of the 
country. The old Pandit’s chronicle used by Hunter states as follows : 

“Sher Shah made over So07y to Adoola, the son of Boduroolah, 
In i240 Sher Shah with 500,000(?) Afghans defeated Hoomaon at 
Canouj and mounted the throne of Delhi, In the following year 
he came to Gour and divided it into several districts, over each of 
which he placed a district ruler. These governors had a supericr 
who adjusted disputes and acted as the Viceroy of Sher Shah.” 

This statement is essentially correct and refers to the institution 
of the fiscal system into sirkars and mahals as discussed above, 
What the relation of Adoola was to the later Muhammadan dynasty 
of Birbhum, I have not been able to trace. 

The Riyazul-Salatin then tells us also the name of that chief 
officer placed in charge of the whole of Bengal. It was Qazi F azilat, a 
scholar of Agra, who was set in a position of overlordship over these 
tribal chiefs, He is praised for his honesty and scholarship (p. 145). 

. But from Badauni, another Muhammadan historian, we learn that 
not all people shared this favourable estimate of Oazi's character, 
for some called him Qazi Fazihat which means Ignominity (p. 474). 

The office of this Qazi was evidently of a judiciary kind. Swdahs 
as administrative units were a Mughal creation. The Sur kings being 
a Somewhat shortlived dynasty did not get time to consolidate their 
regime sufficiently so as to produce a standardised history of their 
own empire. The writing of their history was largely left to the 
mercy of the Mughal dynasty, and therefore as regards strict historical 
accuracy and fairness, the results were not always good. Men like 
Badauni wrote carefully, and on the whole truthfully, aud if they 
could not, under the new regime, tell all they knew about the Sur 
dynasty, they certainly have preserved for us much of its history. 

It would be interesting to trace back, as far as the rather insuffi- 
cient material allows, the history of some of the geographical units of 
the Muhammadan revenue system, The tappa Haripur, for instance, 
* includes Rajnagar, the old capital of the former kingdom of Birbhum, 
How did it kappen that this region, settled by Muhammadans since 
early 13th century, has a Hindu name? Here is a matter for reflection 
and a field for investigation, 

One of the oldest names of administrative units in this district is 
perhaps the Pargana Khatanga (or Hukmapur Taluk) which com- 
prises the town of Suri, The close neighbourhood of EMER 
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to Khatanga seems to throw some light on the relation that must 
have existed between Rajnagar, the o!d capital of Birbhum, and Suri, 
the present headquarters of the district. Leaving aside traditions 
and old wives' fables, it is likely that the Afghan family of Shams 
Khan, the father of Asadullah Khan, having acquired some goveru- 
ment post during Sher Shah’s time or after, gradually took ove: the 
little Hindu kingdom of Birsinghpur, Such a principality actually 
existed and it is just as likely that they were the predecessors of the 
Muhammadan dynasty at Rajnagar and the real chieftains of that 
part of the country, rather than the legendary Hindu dynasty of 
Rajnagar of which Hunter, following local tradition, has found only one 
name, Bir Rajah, which is somewhat meaningless, or at least vague, 
There are, besides these two Bir dynasties, those of Birsinghpur and 
Suri, at least two or three more places beginning with Bir at 
various places in Birbhum and all these places seem well pro- 
vided with traditions about dynasties of Bir Rajahs, and certainly 
can show ruins to substantiate their claims partly. So it seems a 
fair question, whether such places owe their name to certain indivi- 
duals or families, or whether these families owe their designation to 
their local dwelling places and possessions. 

This much seems clear that the Hindus and the Muhammdans 
continued their struggle for supremacy all over West Bengal through- 
out the Muhammadan period. For this also the history of the 
adjacent principality of Burdwan (with its semi-independent Zemindars), 
and Bishnupur (with its old dynasty of ruling Hindu princes), 
furnish many proofs. 

Mr. Mahimaranjan Chuckerburty of Hetampur Rajbati thinks that 


1 The first four rulers of the Birbhum dynasty (1600-1751) were 
known as Diwans, only their successors used the title Raja, Is this 
a clue of their origina] dependence on Birsinghpur ? : 

There is a Raja Narendra Singha and a Kumar Birsingha as 
late as 1729, taking land on lease from the Rajnagar Raj, (See Mitra, 
Early Bengali Prose, p. 44). 

Thus it would seem that strong Hindu influences are traceable 
in the region of the Morakhi river within the old Hindu parganas (or 
former principalities) of Maureswar, Khatanga and Haripur, while 
in the south, in the basin of the middle Ajay, we have the old pargana 
of Senóhum harking back traditionally to the pre-Muhammadan 
times and the renowned Sen dynasty in Bengal, 
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the Pargana of Alinagar in the neighbourhood of Hetampur originated 
as late as the 18th century taking its name from Ali Naki Khan, the 
son of Diwan Badi-ul-Zamam Khan (See his Birbhum Vivarana, vol. 1), 
Another line of investigation that suggests itself is to trace some 
technical terms of office and fiscal administration from the time 
before Akbar through the Mughal period, down to the British times. 


The Office of Shigdar 


The earliest reference to this office seems to be in Al- 
Badauni's Wuntakhab-ul-Tawairikh, According to this author, Sultan 
Bahlul Ludi of Delhi in 1479-A.D. appointed Shigdars (Commission- 
ers, as Ranking translates) in a newly conquered territory in the 
Doab (Ranking's Dadauni, p. 479). l 

Qanungo mentions in his life of Sher Shah that Babar also 
appointed Shigďars and futhermore quotes a passage from the 
Caitanya Caritamrta, which proves the existence of Shiqdars around 
Brndabana during the reign of Sultan Sikandar Ludi. 

Qanungo goes on to say that in Sher Shah’s time each sirkar 
(division) had a chief shiqdar and a chief munsif—the two heads 
of the military and civil departments respectively. It seems that in 
those days the chief munsif, beside his judicial capacity, was also in 
- charge of the revenue system of his sirkar. 

With the reign of Jahangir a change took place, at least in Bengal, 
in the administration of the country. The change was from a mili- 
tary administration to a civil government, In the first year of 
Jahangir’s reign, according to Riyazul Salatin (p. 168, note) a Masia 
and a Diwan were appointed for Bengal to replace the former office of 
sipasalar of Akbar’s time, 

The Fauzdar however continued as a police officer and magistrate 
in charge of several parganas, and how his office affected the land 
revenue systeni will be seen from the following extracts, one of which 
is from the Ain-i-Akbari, to show the underlying idea of revenue 
collection in Mughal times. 

“Whenever a Zemindar, or a collector of the royal or jagir lands, 
is disobedient, he (the Fauzdar) shall endeavour to bring him back 
to his duty by fair words,” 

. The subsequent passages go on, however, to lay down how 
military operations against such refractory and disobedient officers 
should be conducted, 
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“For a service which can be affected by infantry, he shall not 
employ cavalry. He must not be precipitate in attacking a fort but 
encamp his troops beyond the reach of its guns,” etc, Even as late 
as 1788 a passage is on record which shows how, in some parts of 
India at least, the revenue had to be raised by the central government 
by sheer military force. 

«Within a mile of the town Lissari I met with: Fatehsingh’s army, 
consisting chiefly of horse which collected the revenue from the 
district and the Cathyware (Kathiawad ?) country. I understand that 
Fatehsingh sends yearly an army of 20,000 horse to the inland 
districts, without which he could not obtain ‘a single Calam? (Dr. 
Hove, quoted in Whitworth’s Anglo-Indian Dictionary), 

It seems clear however that Bengal, even Western Bengal, with 
. the exception of the border principalities of Bisnupur and Birbhum, 
in the eighteenth century, had become fairly normal as far as 
civil administration was concerned, While we hear of Fauzdars for 
most of the sections in Western Bengal—Mir Kasim had even appoint- 
ed one for Birbhum—the separation between executive and military 
government on the one hand, and civil government entrusted with 
finance and revenue on the other, was fairly clear cut and consistent. 

In Siva Ratan Mitra’s Types of Early Bengali Prose, we have 
the Shigday clearly "mentioned as a fiscal officer, together with the 
Karkun, These two, the SAigdar and the Karkun, were in charge of 
. the revenue department in each pargana, In the majority of cases 
both officers were Bengalees, usually Brahmins. 

The papers showing this state. of things range in date from 1707- 
1786 A.D. and relate to the following parganas, or smaller units, 
all in or around Birbhum :—Zayanjal, Ekbarshahi, Khatanga, Taluk 
Alinagar, Taluk Purandarpur. It is not clear whether these two 
taluks were in a class, as far as land tenure goes, different from 
the parganas, nor does this question concern us here. 

The earliest of these records is the copy of a sanad made out by 
Raja Asadullah Khan of Birbhum (1697-1718 A.D.) who is styled 
Diwan Sahib, however, from the yeai 1707 A.D. 

The Sanad is addressed to Vaikuntharam Datta, Szgdar, and 
Madhusudan Sarma, Karkun, and deals with 10 bighas of land in 
the Pargana of Khatanga, of which these two officials must have 
been in charge. (See Mitra, p. 54). 

This goes to prove that the Siqdars had become revenue officers 
before Murshid Ali Khan's revenue reforms in 1722 A.D. 
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Zamindars 


. If our analysis were extended to the term and office of Zamindars 
we would find that the term and office underwent similar changes 
during the centuries, 

Some writers have held that Zamindars originally were revenue 
officers, or -tax collectors, pure and simple, This might have been 


= the interpretation and meaning of the word as taken by the central 


government in the Muhammadan times, The actual practice, especially 
in the outlying districts of Bengal, in border principalities like Bisnu- 
pur, Birbhum, etc, even then was however quite different, 

Here the Muhammadan fiscal ideal, as developed in upper India, 
came at once in conflict with Hindu tradition and practice of the 
centuries, 

. Especially in Western Bengal, the Hindu Zamindar always had 
been, or had tended to become, a hereditary landholder with grow- 
ing administrative and judiciary powers, a semi-independent ruling 
chief. Sher Shah seems to have appointed or confirmed such 
semi-independent chiefs in certain principalities on the frontier of 
the empire, to keep in check the surrounding hill tribes of the present 
‘Santal Parganas and of the Chota Nagpur region. 

The Ain-i-Akbari mentions Zamindary troops, which must lisse 
been Levies raised by the different sirkars of the empire not so much 
by imperial officers as by the local Zamindars, These Levies did 
hardly form a part of the regular Mughal army. l 

Whether these Zamindars of Akbars time were considered an 
integral part of the fiscal system of the empire is not clear, The 
empire found them in existence, and dealt with them in the best way 
it could, not always gently, as they were not always willing to act as 
revenue officers of the empire, but rather preferred to keep the 
revenues of their territories for their own uses, 

Ín Jahangir's time we find a deputy of the Nazim of Bengal going 
out in the interior to chastise some Zamindars in Orissa, (Riyazul- 
Salatin, p. 188). 

As the Zamindars mentioned by the Riyazul-Salatin during the 
governorship of Azimush Shan, son of Aurangzib (1697-1704), are 
put together with Amirs and Fauzdars, they seem to have been 
considered regular imperial, rather than feudal, dependent revenue 
officers, 

The scene was near Dacca and the passage says, “The Amirs, 
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Fauzdars' and Zamindars, with appropriate contingents drawn from 
their respective mahals, presented themselves before the Prince with 
gifts and tributes, and accompanied the latter in his royal progress" 
(p. 239). 

Azim-us-shan's rival and successor in the Nizamate of Bengal, 
Murshid Ali Khan, resumed all jagirs in Bengal, giving their former 
holders /agzrs in Orissa instead (p. 249). 

How that Nawab treated Zamindars who did not pay up their 
arreas of land-rent is well known, Also here the Riyaz seems to make 
a distinction between two different classes of defaulters. It says: 
“He used to thrust into this reservoir (of filth) the defaulting Zamin- 
dars and defaulting Collectors of Revenue.” The former I think are the 
hereditary Zamindars and the latter more recently appointed officials. 
Such instances could be multiplied by reference to the above authority, 
and to the Tawarik Bangla (Francis Gladwin's translation) which is a 
real treasure of concise, and at the same time, interesting information, 
to be used of course with care and discrimination. 

The most curious case of how old terminologies are often: at 
variance with changed conditions and with actual facts is found 
in Mitra, p. 6r, in a sanad of the year 1782 A.C., made out by the 
Birbhum Raja just a few years before the British instituted the 
present Birbhum Distant to the following officials of the Pargana 
Zayanujal :— 


dius er E S 
A aaa ATS | 


“Mutasuddhiyan mahatmāt o amenān hal o hastakabal o chaudhariyān 
o kānungoyān o zemindaran o tālukdārān mostajerān. 


To all these, the sanad announces that some 15 bighas-of land 
had been transferred from some certain Sheik to his brother, agres- 
ably to the parwana by the (late) Vedninda (Veda-denying) Muhum- 
mad Azd Zama Khan, Zamindar of Birbhum. 

Here the term Zemindar is used twice in the same document, 
once for the great landholder of Birbhuia (Asad-ul-Zaman Khan 1752- 
1777 AC, was the last réal ruler of Birbhum) and then again the same 
term is applied to another sort of Zemindars, classed with all sorts 
of small obscure officials, village headmen and others. 

Also in Birbhum the eighteenth century was a period of uphea- 
vals, a breaking up of the old order of things, The landed property 
of the Birbhum Raj was sold out to various parties, the Rajas of 
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Hetampur becoming. its chief successors as Zemindars in western 
Birbhum. Political indiscretion of the more ambitious, resistance to 
the rising British power, internal intrigues and family feuds, incapability 
of the later scions, had their share in bringing about the downfall of 
this dynasty which had once fairly been on its way to political 
leadership in Bengal. 


(To be continued) 


GOTTLIEB SCHANZLIN 


The Three Great Philosophers of Kerala* 


I propose to describe here some of the traditions current 
amongst us, regarding the founders of the three theistic systems of 
philosophy, the three venerable figures of divine wisdom, I mean, Pra- 
bhākara Bhatta, Sri Šankarācārya and Pūrņaprājia Madhvacarya. 
Regarding the first and the last of these, even traditions are few and 
far between, and consequently very brief notices alone must for the 
present suffice, But something more is possible regarding Šrī San- 
karācārya, the most outstanding figure in the whole range of San- 
skrit literature and a name to conjure with for poets and bhaktas and 
philosophers; and the aspects I propose to describe here this evening 
are not what have often been emphasised by every writer of Hindu 
religion and philosophy, but the peculiarly Malayali traits in the life 
and work of the great seer, I mean to set forth here the Malayali 
version of the great seer’s life and to briefly dwell on what he has 
done for the material well-being of the Malayali society, and lastly 
to explain the all comprehending, the all including character of the 
superb system of philosophy elaborated by him. Any notice of Sri 
Sankaracarya’s life and activity is itself a topic of absorbing interest 
and the aspects here presented must also be interesting not only for 


^ A lecture delivered at Nagpur under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity. 
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this reason, but also because these have not yet been emphasised, nor 
have been brought out to the forefront. This then is probably one 
reason why in every notice of the great seer’s life and work, nothing 
is said about his contribution to the material well-being of a nation—a 
contribution that is neither mean nor insignificant. The popular ignor- 
ance of this aspect, namely that the saintly philosopher and bhakta 
has also figured as an eminent sociologist, has organised an enduring 
society of a very beneficent character is my best ‚excuse for including 
a reference to this topic also. I propose to deviate from the chrono- 
logical order and deal first with Prabhakara Bhatta, then with Madhva- 
cārya and lastly with Šrī Šankarācārya. 

Prabhakara belonged to the Kīttolli Mana in Vedanāttu-Grāmam, 
This family originally belonged to the Panniyūr Gramam, but sub- 
sequently migrated from there on account of a religious schism, leading 
to the destruction of the Varāhamūrti temple at Panniyür, which 
took place in the sixties of the sixth century as a tradition supported 
by the Kaltvicakam, cittacalanam, would have it, This explains the 
statement that Prabhakara belonged to the Panniyür sect and besides 
gives the earliest limit of our author. One incident of Prabhakara’s 
school days is handed down'by tradition and it may be recounted here, 
His Guru used to be exceedingly severe towards him, and in spite 
of all his efforts he could never win a smile, or nod of appreciation, 
from his teacher. The precocious lad took this attitude on the part 
of the teacher seriously to heart and resolved to murder his Guru. 
He got into his house and hid himself there. While he was awaiting 
there an opportune moment to commit the rash deed, he chanced 
to overhear his Guru singing his praises and prophesying that he 

"was bound to be the greatest scholar of his day and the stoutest 
opponent of the alien creeds and faiths in the land, It was this 
conviction of his, he was telling his wife, that made him unnecessarily — 
severe towards him and be such a cruel taskmaster, for thus alone 
he could draw out the best in him and fit him out for the life of 
stress and strain in store for him. This was too much for the Sisya 
to hear, this expression of opinion of his master, and he could contain 
himself no longer, The impulsive lad rushed to the feet of his master, 
and with tears in his eyes made a clean breast of all his wicked designs 
against him. He, then, enquired of his Guru what the prūyašceiztam 
was for such a heinous crime, and he was told that he must burn 
himself in a fire made of husk. No sooner was expiatory rite an- 
nounced than he prepared himself to undergo the ordeal. The Guru 
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persuaded him to desist, but no amount of persuasion on his part 
would prevent him from his stern resolve, There was the pyre got 
yeady, and the lad, all the more brilliant for this his firm resolve, 
jumped into it. Thereupon, as a last measure of rescue, the Guru 
asked him to glorify the name of Šrī Krsņa, the greatest oi Karma- 
yogins, In obedience to this, the last behest of his teacher, he began 
a Kavya, the Syikrsnavilasa, the loveliest of Kāvyas. The Lord's 
name was sufficiently powerful to keep him unscathed in the blazing 
fire; it only exhausted itself, and the boy shone all the more radiant 
for the ordeal, Having thus washed off his sins, he continued his 
studies with redoubled vigour and gave the utmost satisfaction to his 
master, The same tradition makes it out that his real name was 
Sukumāra, and it is reported that one of the most sacred objects of 
worship in the Kumbalam Sabha Madham was the pair of slippers 
used by this great Ācārya. Local legends and traditions are not more 
prolific regarding Prabhākara, 

Before I conclude my notes on Mimaméa, I must make at 
least a passing reference to our subsequent contribution to this 
field of philosophy, and 1 shall confine myself to the notice of one 
particular family, I mean, the Payyür Patta Mana, This family, 
familiarly known as Bhatta Mana or Patta Mana, may well be termed 
the central stronghold and the most prominent custodian of this 
$āstra; and naturally so, because it traces its descent from that re- 
doubtable champion of Bhāttamata, Mandanamiéra,! who later 
subscribed to the Advaita creed under the overpowering logic and 
brilliant eloquence of Sri Šaūkarācārya, About a thousand years 
after the time of Prabhākara, i.e, about the 16th century, Bhatta Mana 
came out into the full limelight of scholarly eminence and was able 
to count amongst the children well nigh a dozen of first rate scholars, 
Rsi, Sankara and Bhavadāsa were brothers, of whom only the eldest, 
„Rai, following the local custom, married, and through his wife.Gaurt 
begot eight sons and one daughter. Of these eight children, the 
eldest was Paramešvara who is also known as Mīmāmšā Cakravarti. 
„He is the author of many works, the following being so far known: 
(t) A commentary called Pradipa on Sabara Bhagya, (2) A commen- 


1 Cf, the concluding verses of the commentary on Sphota . Siddhi : 
Mandanacaryakrtayo yenādhīyanta krtsnašah/ . 
tadvam$yena mayāpyegā racitārādhya devatām// 
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tary on Mandanamiéra’s Sphota Siddhi; (3) A commentary on Kāšikā; 
(4) A brief commentary on Jaimini, called Mīmāmsāsūtrārthasaņgraham; 
(5) A commentary on Nītitattvāvirbhāva of Cidānanta ; and (6) A 
commentary on Tattvabindu, called Tattvabhavana. This Paramešvara 
is, be it noted, a disciple of Šankara and Bhavadasa, uncles or Appans, 
as they are called here, Another brother is Narayana, who is the author 
of a commentary on Mandanamiéra’s Bhāvaviveka and Vibhrama- 
viveka, Still another brother is a Vasudeva who is the author of a 
number of works, of which the following are now known: (1) Devī- 
caritam, a Yamaka Kavya, in praise of his family patron goddess ; 
(2) Satyatapah, Katha dealing with the story of Satyatapas, or Maharsi, 
one of the ancestors of the family; (3) Sivodayam, dealing with the 
life of himself and his eight brothers; (4) Acyutalīlā, a kavya 
in praise of his family deity, Šrī Krsna; (5) Kaumārilayuktimālā, 
being a narrative of the principles as maintained in the arguments . of 
Kumārila in his Mīmāmsāvārttika, Bhavadāsa, one of their uncles, 
is the author of a commentary on the Kalpasütras, while Visnu, another 
member of the family, is the author of a work known as Nyayatattva- 
samgraham, and a cousin of Narayana commented upon it; he is 
also the author of a tīkā, a commentary on Kumārila Slokavarttika. 
Again another Narayana, a son of Vignu, is the author of a commen- 
tary, called Vigamagranthabhedikatika, on Mandana’s Bhāvanāviveka, 
The eight brothers, the two uncles, and the two cousins lived in the 
same age and naturally gave great lustre to the family. It needs 
scarcely be said that these brothers and cousins were not unworthy 
successors of their glorious progenitor. 

The only sister of the eight brothers was also not void of her 
greatness; for her son is the great Meppatur Narayana Bhattatiri, one 
of the greatest poets and grammarians of Kerala, While a detailed 
notice of this author I must reserve for another occasion I must pre- 
force refer to an interesting anecdote, It was the custom amongst 
the brothers for all of them to meet together on the anniversary day 
of their beloved father, and it was a convention amongst them that 
they must each produce an original Sastric work, before they could 
take part in the ceremony, Our poet also used to attend this meet- 
ing of the brothers, and on one occasion he placed before them a 
work, known as Bhütidharanakhandanam and presented it to the 
brothers. Before the brothers would proceed to the performance of 
their parent's Sráddha ceremony, they sat down and controverted 


every one of the arguments brought forward by Bhattatiri, “hey 
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convinced him, and he was forced to destroy his treatise. Whatever 
be the truth of this tradition, one thing is certain, and that is, that 
Bhattatīri was not only a follower of the Bhatta school, but is pro- 
bably the only original Malayali writer on this school of Mimamsa 
Daršana after his uncles. He is the author of the Mana part o: the 
work Manameyodaya, while Meya was written by another Narayana 
Bhusura, a protege of the Zamorin, Manaveda of Calicut, who lived 
towards the latter half of the 17th century. This work is an impor- 
tant treatise in support of the Bhatta school, and is quoted as an 
authority. One more work on this school of philosophy also is avail. 
- able; ascribed to a Malayali, and that is a treatise of the nature of 
a commentary on the Murari school of Mīmāmsā by a Nambutiripad, 
belonging to the famous Kūtallūr Mana. No further details about 
tlie work and its author are available. 

Other than these and the works of Prabhakara, our land has not 
produced any contribution to develop the Mimamsa Daršana, at least 
so far as is now available. This may appear at first strange, especially 
when it is remembered that our land has produced a number of 
scholars in other branches of Sanskrit learning. It is possible that 
some works may yet be discovered, but even then our contribution 
in this field must necessarily be small, because of our innate and 
natural respect for the old and the traditional in all religious matters, 
In concluding this subject, I have only to state that the existence, 
side by side, of the two schools of Mīmāmsā philosophy has coloured 
the Srauta and Smārta rites of the Nambutīri Brahmins to an 
appreciable extent, and this deserves yet to be estimated, This is the 
least explored of the branches of enquiry that our land opens out 
to the research student, and since its enquiry is bound to be interesting 
it invites a number of scholars for its exploration. 

Coming to the Dvaita school of philosophy, its founder is "Pūrņa- 
prajüa Madhvācārya, a name which is rightly held in great esteem 
by a large section of Hindus. The son of Madhyageha Bhattācārya, 
Vāsudeva—this was the real name of the Ācārya—was born in the 
year 4300 K.E, ive. in or about 1198 A.D. at Pajakaksetra, near Udipi, 
through the grace of the Lord enshrined in that seat of religion, 
His Upanayana ceremony was celebrated in his eighth year, and he 
was educated by a Brahmin teacher, belonging to the family of Kavun- 
gumtottam. Naturally endowed with a religious turn of mind, he 
left his home in his eleventh year and, repairing to thesacred shrine 
of Rajatapidha at Udipi, became the disciple of the venerable sage 
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Šrī Acyuta Preksācārya. Not long after, with the due permisson of 
his parents, he accepted Sannyāsa from him, and in course of time 
became raised to the stage of a  Paramahamsa and studied 
meanwhile the Vedas, the Vedàügas and the various Kalas. Thus 
his native genius became well endowed with Sastric learning and 
richly developed by religious training, which eminently fitted him 
for reforming the Hindu religion, so as to make it appeal to the 
multitude. It was while his Guru was expounding Srimad Bhaga- 
vatam that Vasudeva Paramahamsa, now called Madhvācārya, first- 
showed in public his original views, On that occasion, he put forth 
an exposion of the text as original as it was independent, and sup- 
ported it with a wealth of arguments that could not be overcome, 
His views were naturally accepted by his Guru and his Sisyas, and 
these acclaimed him as a religious leader. Better known thereafter 
as Pūrņaprājūa, literally filed with true knowledge, he made a tour all 
over India, announcing his view of religion and philosophy and gain- 
ing new converts everywhere. On his return, he wrote a Gita-Bhasya 
from the Dvaita point of view, and then repaired to Badari for a 
course of penance. The result of his stay there was the production 
of a Sütra Bhāsya and Bhāratārtha-prakāšikā, which he completed 
after his return to Udipi. It was again during one of his tours 
that he came across Trivikrama Paņditācārya, the then redoubtable 
champion of the Advaita school and converted him to maintain and 
uphold his new philosophy. Besides Trivikrama, he had a number 
of disciples of no mean attainments. All these he ordained as Para- 
mahamsas and assigned them each to a particular temple founded 
by him to propagate his tenets. Another aspect of the great seer's 
activity consisted in founding a number of temples and in elaborat- 
ing a new code cf temple rituals, in which the Tantric and Mantric 
codes were harmoniously blended together. Having thus discharged 
his mission in life, he laid down his mortal coil at Udipi in 5278 
K.E. ` 

This in a nutshell is the information that I have been able to get 
regarding the seer Pūrņāprājūa Madhvācārya. Considering his life 
and work, one is inclined to find in him not an intellectual giant, 
evolving a new philosophy, to serve as the sheet anchor for the Hindu 
religion, but a lovable personality of a lofty type, evolving a philoso- 
 phical religion of a particular character, intended not to satisfy the 
superior intellingentia but the ordinary layman, and making his appeal 
not so much to reason as to emotion, Prabhākara's work appealed 
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only to a particular class of people, the Brahmins ; though Šrī San- 
karācārya excluded none from his cult, it appealed only to the higher 
intellectual circle and practically affected only those who had ' 
Vedānta-vicāra by birth-right. Consequently, these revivals did not 
affect the vast majority of ordinary Hindus, and they were none the 
better off for them, These do not help the ordinary man to see and 
feel religion, do not supply him with a personal god to satisfy the 
natural cravings of the soul for the same ; and no wonder, therefore, 
that the systematised teachings of Pirva-Mimamsa, as expounded by 
Prabhākara, and those of Uttara Mīmāmsā, as expounded by Sankara, 
both alike failed to make the necessary religious appeal to the seething 
multitude, on whom the impression of the Buddhistic and Jainistic 
tenets was still afresh. It was time therefore that some reformation 
was introduced into the practical religion of thé masses—a work which 
fell to the lot of Madhvācārya to achieve. He categorically enunci- 
ated a personal God, and thus helped to satisfy the natural cravings 
of all; raised up temples and elaborated a code of temple rituals 
which was the result of the harmonious fusion of the Mantric and 
Tantric rites, and which, to the ordinary man, was as grand as it was 
solemn; he threw open the doors of salvation to all alike by insisting 
on Sraddha and Bhakti as instruments thereof; and finally supported 
the edifice of his new cult by postulating a new philosophy. Easy 
to understand, easy to practice and potent in its appeal, this new cult 
soon became popular amongst a considerable section of Hindus, to 
whom a blind orthodoxy denied the privileges of Vedic rituals and 
Vedāntic lore. It will thus be seen that Madhvācārya's work con- 
sisted in supplying a systematised religion to the average Hindus, 
In other words, then, while Prabhakara Guru and Sri Šankarācārya 
saved Hinduism, Madhvācārya saved a large section of Hindus falling 
away from it. The cult propagated by him may, therefore, be charac- 
terised as being the natural and legitimate supplement to the work 
of his great predecessor—a cult which in character and tone is more 
religious than philosophical. 

We have already referred to Trivikrama Paņģitācārya, one of 
the greatest disciples of Madhvācārya, and a passing reference to 
this author cannot be out of place in this context, especially because 
there is a concensus of local tradition that this school was supplied 
with its concrete šāstric basis through the writings of this disciple. 
This Nambutīri Brahmin, better known as Kavu Bhattatīri, is a dis- 
‘tinguished scion of Kavu Mana, one of the well known aristocratic 
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families of North Malabar. He was originally a staunch Advaitavadin 
and in the flush of his gastric proficiency, he went to see the great 
seer with the evident purpose. of arguing with him and squashing 
his new system of philosophy. Madhvacarya soon divined his ulterior 
motives and accordingly brought forward an opportunity to start 
discussion, Glad of the opportunity, he soon began his discussion, 
but found the seer more than a match for all his learning and Sastric 
grit, The discussion went on unabated for fifteen days, and at last 
Trivikramācārya had to yield to Madhvācārya, and embrace his creed. 
Possessed of a high order of intelligence and a higher order 
of áastric attainments, this new convert became the pet disciple of 
the master and the chief spokesman of this school, The result was 
that while the seer contented himself with outlining his system, it 
was the great Trivikrama who developed and elaborated his master’s 
creed, and raised it to a position of Sastric equality with the Advaita 
philosophy. It will thus be seen that Kavu Bhattatiri, as he is popu- 
larly called, occupies in this school the same position that Surešvara 
occupies in the system of Advaita philosophy. He is, therefore, looked 
upon as the áis/ra£üra of the Dvaita school, one of the most impor- 
tant of his works being Tattvapradipa, and is naturally treated with 
as much respect as the founder himself is. l 
One more feature I wish to notice here—a feature noticeable in 
the family of Trivikramācārya, Kāvu Mana, as it is known, follows 
even to-day both the Advaita and the Dvaita schools of philosophy. 
When the members of the family are in the Vatikkini, or the nor- 
thern wing of the house, they are Dvaitas and they strictly conform 
to the code of conduct laid down for the Dvaitas, while elsewere in 
fhe house they are Advaitas. This is something very unique, and 
could be seen only in our land. It is said that from the nor- 
thern wing of this house north-wards to the end of Kerala, Dvaitism 
predominates ; itis practically the only creed available, Thus this 
house is the meeting place of both Advaita and Dvaita, and nowhere 
is the difference between these schools more distinctly seen than here. 
It is also significant to point out that the two schools have here a 
common meeting ground and this, therefore, is a further confirmation 
of the fact that the Dvaita schoolis but a necessary supplement to 
the Advaita school. A local study in the place of its origin ard the 
traditions of this unique family, I mean Kavu Mana, will help us to 
a considerable extent to reconstruct the environments in which this 
seer spent his life and had his being. But these I must preforce leave 
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to take up on a future occasion, With these cursory words, I shall 
pass on to one of the greatest of world’s philosophers, I mean Šrī San- 
karācārabhagavatpadācārya to briefly glance at his life and work. 

The Malayalis have their own version of the life of the seer 
of divine wisdom. I have also been able in the course of my archzo- 
logical researches to come across a small Kavya, called ‘Sankara- 
cārya-Caritam', embodying the Malayali version. The work is written 
by one Govindanātha. Yati, probably a Sannyāsin, but decidedly a 
Malayali, He may probably be identified with the Govindanàtha of 
Karikāt grimam, the disciple of Rama Warriar, who has written the 
Yamaka-Kāvya-Gaurikalyāna, There is in it neither the frenzied 
flight of imagination, nor the pompous exaggeration, but it is charac- 
terised by a native simplicity, which fits but too well with the greatness 
of the theme. The contents of the work are, in the words of the author, 
as follows :— . 

nibandhanam idam punyam adhyāyanavakānvitam/ 
karomi yativaryasya nidešam samupašritah/ 
kathàsamksepa evādye dvitiye’ dhyaya udbhavah/ 
trtive vyāsasallāpas turye prākšisyasambhavah/ 
Šūrešvarasya Sigyasya sannyāsah paficame tatab/ 
'sasthe tu hastāmalakatrotakābhikhyašisyayoh/ 
saptame muktidāyinyāh kaficya mahatmyakirtanam/. 
rāmešvarakathākhyānam sarvapāpaharam tatah/ 
sarvajūānanidhes tasya Sankaracaryayoginah/ 
navame paramānandusāyujyam anuvarnitam/ 

In the contents of the work, as also in the general tone, 
the author has preserved an epic style, The date of the work and the 
details of the author are not yet available. But from the general 
tenor of the composition, one inclines to assign it to not later than 
the 17th century. 

The revered Jagat Guru was born of a devout couple, originally 
hailing from the Panniyur Grāmam! and then living at Kalati on 
the banks of the Alwaye River, Then 

sevyamano mahādevas tabhyam bibhrad dvijākrtim/ 
ātmānam daršayāmāsa tasmai svapne kadācana/ 

kim tvam vāūchasi vipreti suprsthena dvijanmanā/ 
kāmksāmi putram ity ukta$ Sambhuh provāca tam tada/ 


1 Vide the statement in Sivarahasyam 
‘Kerala šalalagrāme viprapatnyam madamšajah'—iti, 
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putram sarvagunopetam ekam sarvajfiam eva và] 
apicchasi bahūn putrān viparītān mahisura/ 

evam ukto mahīdevas tam dvijam punar abravīt/ 

aham vāfichāmi sarvajfiam putram ekam guņākaram/ 
ittham ukto babhase tam dvijaveso mahe$varah/ 
tathaivastu suto dhiman sarvajfias tava bhüsura/ 

tvam gaccha grham ity ukta starasa pratibudhya sah/ 
svapriyam vipravaryas tām svapnavrttantam abravid/—iti. 

It will thus be seen that the blessed Sankara was born under 
divine auspices and under divine ‘inspiration, He lost his father 
before he was five years old, and he conducted the Sraddha ceremony 
of his father, as does every Nambutiri now, for a year, and then had 
his Upanayana ceremony performed. After this he devoted bimself 
to the study of Sanskrit literature, both religious and secular, till his 
16th year, and it is only after this that he left his native land and 
weut to Benares to get himself ordained, According to our tradition, 
and as recorded in this work, the great seer had his complete 
education in the land of his birth and had the stable foundations of his 
wonderful intellectual attainments laid in Kerala. Again, our tradi- 
tion makes it out that the great spiritual leader came back to his 
native land to lay down his mortal remains, After ascending the 
Sarvajfiapidham at Kāūcī and after worshipping at the holy shrine 
at Rāmešvaram, he turned his steps to his native land,. Here the 
seer of divine wisdom saw that his end was near and gladly prepared 
himself for the inevitable, I shall not better describe the last moments 
of the Revered Guru than in the words of the author : 

mahanubhavah svaih śişyaih pratasthe Sankaras tatah/ 
tatah kgetrani punyāni tīrthāni ca nisevya sah/ 
kramena éisyasamyuktah vršācalam avaptavan/ 
tatra dakgiņakailāse nivasann ekada guruh/ 

jiiātvā nijašatīrāntam sahašisyaih prasaünadhib/ 
kāsāre pašcime snatva natvā tatratyam īšvaram/ 
$rimülasthànam āsādya cakre tasya pradakgiņam/ 
gopureņāntar āvišya krgņam natvā yatīšvarah/ . 
vāhanendram purārāteh gatvā vrsabham ānamat/ 
keralāvanikartāram hartāram sarvabhūbhrtām/ 
so'namat bhārgavam rāmam nrņām avanatatparam/ 
nrttam bhagavatah Sambhor natvā nataphani$varam/ 
uttarešam umākāntam pārvatīm ca vināya kam/ 
yathāvad vandanam krtva maņdapegu nanāma sab/ 
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bahüni stotramukhyani devatritayavandane/ 
cakre Srigankaracaryah bhršam bhaktisamanvitah/ 


yadakargam aham pāpam tat sarvam hara ! samhara/ 
devatrayam iti stutva bhagamanam vrsácale/ 

Sisyaih saha mahāyogī pradeše kutracid guruh/ 
nivistah suprasannātmā sarvam āpādamūrdhajam/ 
yathāvat cintayāmāsa vaigņavam rūpam ādarāt/ 
viveáa paramānandam bhānubimbāntarasthitam/ 

It will be clear from the above guotation that the Jagat Guru 
spent his last moments in the sacred temple at Trichur, and his re- 
mains are deposited in the spacious Matilakam of this temple, the 
exact site being marked out for posterity by the erection of flat, carry- 
ing the symbols of Mahāvigņu and this version is supported also by a 
persistent tradition. This view is again borne out by a piece of in- 
direct evidence. Parameévara of the Payyür Mana, we have already 
referred to, says that his family is descended from Mandana Misra, 
or Sure$vara, as he is called in later life. The presence of Surešvara's 
family near Trichur lends additional weight to the view set forth 
above. And the holy presence of the mortal remains of the venerable 
Jagat Guru is probably the main reason why this temple has come 
to be regarded as one of the most important in all Kerala. 

For the rest, our version does not materially differ from that of 
others, except in this that three out of his four principal disciples are 
Keraliyas, Padmapada being a Nambutiri Brahmin, belonging to 
Alattur Grima, Visņušarmā by name. I shall not further dilate on 
this topic, but shall conclude with the statement that the Jagat Guru 
was a subject of the kingdom ruled over by the Perumpatappu 
Svarüpam, the present Cochin Royal family, and that the king at 
the time of the seer was Rājarāja according to our author, who before 
long was succeeded by Rajagekhara, the great poet and dramatist and 
the contemporary of the Revered Seer. 

One particular incident in the life of the Jagat Guru I cannot help 
referring to here, especially because that gave him the opportunity to 
interfere in the social order of the Malayalis which is probably the 
most unique of its kind, The incident I have in mind is the crema- 
tion of his beloved mother, Branded as a revolutionary for his new 
' philosophy, Šankarācārya at this time was not very popular amongst 
the loca] leaders, with their love for the old and traditional, Natų- 
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rally, therefore, they did not co-operate with him and help him to 
give a proper and religious cremation to his mother. He was thus 
forced to do it ali by himself and in his own way. This was one 
reason which turned him to evolve. a new social organisation for 
Kerala. It might also be that he addressed himself to this work, 
because he was probably oné of those who believed that a nation's 
spiritual! advancement directly depended upon its material prosperity 
and that the true and genuine philosopher must not merely lay down 
rules for the former, but try to ensure the latter also ; and the parti- 
cular incident gave the needed oportunity. Naturally, therefore, 
"he took up this work and.did it in the superb way, so characteristic 
of himself. That a philosopher of his intellectual calibre, that a 
seer of his divine wisdom, that a Bhakta of his spiritual attainments, 
always steeped in the visions of the supreme Godhead, should have 
turned his attention to the work of recasting and reorganising a 
social edifice, may at first appear incongruous. But it deserves to be 
remembered that it is not given to all to found a beneficent 
and enduring social edifice; it requires the true vision of a philoso- 
pher, and it is possible only for spiritual authorities like the revered 
Saükara to do it, Whatever be the motive, whatever be the incon- 
gruity, there is a unique social edifice set up by the revered Jagat 
Guru in the land of his. birth—a social edifice with its numerous 
Anācārams, as they are called, with its numerous rules and regula- 
tions to guide mutual social relations, which are radically different 
from those obtaining in Hindu societies elsewhere and which, there- 
fore, stands unique by itself. And it is this edifice that is directly 
responsible for all the achievements of the Malayalis. The founding 
of this new social order,-a grateful nation has commemorated by 
founding an era, the Kolla Varga, which starts from the date expressed 
in the chronogram ‘Aciryavigathedyah’, 

The few historical peeps that we get of Kerala lead us to presume 
that the period of the Jagat Guru was a period of great religious 
turmoil and unrest in the land and that the society stood in néed of an 
eminent social legislator, The popular religion of the land, Buddhism, 
was in the first place shaken by the incoming of Jainism and when 
Prabhākara, the brilliant exponent and vigorous champion of 
the Mīmāmsā Daršana ‘came, these faiths were suppressed, and 
the superiority of Hinduism again asserted. Religion colours to a 
very great extent the social life of the individual, and it is especially 
so in India, the land of religions and philosophies ; and while it is 
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easy to change one’s religion, it is not generally easy to change one’s 
social customs and manners, When the venerable Adi Guru appeared 
on the scene, the prevailing religion of the land was Hinduism, But it 
may legitimately be supposed that the social life of the mass must 
have been not only not full of non-Hindu elements, but also must 
have been charactrised by a host of divergent faiths and cults, forms 
and rituals, customs and manners. And these, it is also likely, 
must have been accentuated through the presence of even non-Hindu 
religions prevalent in the land, namely Christanity, Judaism and 
even Muhammadanism, The influence of so many religions, indigenous 
and foreign, each colouring the social life of the masses in its own ` 
way, must necessarily have produced a very confused and complex 
social order. : 

The confusion caused by the presence of a diversity of faiths and 
creeds was only enhanced by the existence of a number of castes and 
sects and sub-sects even within the orthodox fold, composed of even 
different racial elements. The result is that the orthodox Hindu fold 
of Kerala is composed of at least two different races, the Aryans 
and the Dravidians, the former comprising the high-caste Hindus 
and the latter, the lower orders, including the untouchables and 
unapproachables, These three distinct layers are: (1) the Nambutiris 
or the priestly: hierarchy which developed into the wealthy aristocracy, 
apparently exclusive by nature; (2) the Nairs, the old military 
hierarchy, later grown into the wealthy middle class, and (3) the: 
unapproachables, the conquered race, the original indigenous sons 
of the soil who occupy the lowest rung of the social ladder. Between ` 
these three district layers stand the intermediate sects, the 
Ambalavisis between the first two, and the professional castes between 
the last two. And all these sects, the main ones and the intermediate 
ones, are found again divided up into a number of sub-sects—probably 
each has as many as 18 -sub-divisions with characteristic differences 
in their social and socio-religious practices, Add to this also the 
Ksatriya element, surviving in the branch now known as Tirupads 
and in the royal families of Kerala. It will thus be seen that we have 
a diversity of sects and sub-sects, and this suggests some original 
diversity, racial or religious or professional, the low-caste Hindus 
bespeaking a racial difference, the Ambalavasis, a religious one, and 
the sects below the Nairs. a professional one, 

Enough now has been said to show that profuse was the diver- 
sity. prevailing within the orthodox society in the land, and the 
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period of the venerable Jagat Guru which witnessed a general unsett- 
ling of religions and faiths and philosophies was a period, when there 
“was a great necessity and abundant scope for a complete reconstruc- 
tion of the social edifice. The complete conversion of even those 
professing non-Hindu religions, their assignment to certain . fixed 
places in the reformed orthodox Hindu fold, the laying down 
of rules and regulations to govern the social and socio-religious prac- 
tices and relations of the various elements constituting the society 
of old—in other words, the reformation and the re-organisation of the 
complex, confused and heterogenous theistic society into. an ordered, 
interrelated and homogenous whole with the proper safeguards to 
maintain the purity of the racial elements possessing a higher 
culture and to afford opportunity to the lower stock to ade- 
quately benefit by the presence of a higher cultured race—such in 
brief is the work achieved by, and ascribed to, the venerable seer, 
Sri Šaūkarabhagavadpādācārya, a work the execution of which was 
characterised by the vision of a profound sociologist, moved by 
a dynamic desire to raise society to a higher and nobler state of exis: 
tence, mental, moral and spiritual. . 

This is not the place to go into further details about the peculiar- 
ities. of our society, especially because I have already referred to a 
few of these in a previous context. . The social structure obtaining: 
in our land is entirely different from the same obtaining elsewere, 
so much so, that 2aradesís have styled our land the land of An- 
ācārams, Of the $4 rules laid down for the couduct of Hindu so- - 
cieties, our Hindu brethren elsewhere, have sixty ācārams, and. four ' 
anācārams, whereas we have, in their eyes, 60 anācārams, and four 
acarams, This, I believe, will make sufficiently clear the wonderful 
originality of our social organisation,.as much as it does our. great 
difference in social life,as compared with our Hindu brethren elsewhere, 
Among the numerous beneficient results, I shall here refer to some. 
The first is the sense of exuberant religious toleration and the com- 
plete absence of religious bias and prejudice, The second, no less 
important, is the elevation of the non-Brahminical castes to a posi- 
tion of cultural and intellectual cuperiority with the Brahmins, 
A statistical survey of original authors amongst us, whether it be 
in the field of Sanskrit or Vernacular, . will reveal the astounding 
fact that the majority of them are non-Brahmins, which eloquently 
proves that the Nambutīri Brahmin, often styled as orthodox, 
bigotted and selfish was different from his compeer elsewhere 
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in India. The third is the creation of a leisure class amongst all 
sects and creeds, with cultural capacities and with opportunities for. 
developing its culture. The fourth result has been to ensure a per- 
` 1nànency of wealth, which held out to one and all an adequate supply 
of all the necessaries of life, and which tended to give the land a 
stable prosperity. 
I have in the preceding section explained that the revered Jagat 
. Guru was:not a mere visionary philosopher, dealing in abstruse theories, 
. but also a man of the world and of an eminently practical nature, `, The 
practicality of the seer that is seen in organising a beneficent social 
edifice for the material well-being of the people of his fatherland is 
also to be found in a perceptible degree in the elaboration of a 
system of philosophy for the spiritual well-being of the human 
race, 
The one peculiar aspect of this philosophy, the „most fundamental, 
_ as appears to me, a layman in the field, is that every Hindu cult and 
` creed, every Hindu ritual aud practice has, and if need be can have, 
a recognised place in Saükara's system. The various gods and god- 
desses of the Hindu pantheon, both Saivite and Vaisnavite, the various 
religious rites and practices, Vedic, Tantric and Mantric, have all 
a fixed and allotted place in the system of philosophy elabo- 
tated by the Revered Guru, and in accepting this philosophy there 
is no need for anyone to change or give up one’s favourite personal 
gods, and favourite religious practices, So comprehensive has been 
this system that even the historically later school of Višigtādvaita and 
Dvaita can find comfortable berths reserved for them. This school, 
therefore, appears to be one of the widest, the most accommodative, 
: the most comprehensive, and consequently the most assimilative, 
of all systems of philosophy ever devised by the genius of a man 
for the spiritual betterment of mankind. And this aspect has 
come to stamp itself on the system elaborated by the revered 
Sankara as a result of the enviroments, religious and social. The 
seer sees and accepts the diversity "apparent. in the world, but 
. searches for, and finally postulates, a fundamental unity underlying 
‘all this diversity, and, therefore, maintains that the God-soul and the 
.man-soul,the universal soul and the individual soul, are one and 
the same, - He realises the transitoriness of every material and temporal 
. phenomenon and sees absolute permanency only in the supreme God- 
head, and, therefore, maintains that there is only.one thing that is 
"always true in the whole universe, and that is the supreme Godhead, 
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Everything else, everything other than the supreme Godhead is 
characterised by. Mithyaitvam. But this, be it noted, is a gualified 
Mithyātvam, for he maintains a Vyüvahbüribanityatvam for the world 
and its phenomena. In other words, while he claims absolute Nitya- 
tvam only for the supreme soul, he willingly assigns relative Nitya- 
tvam to the world and its phenomena and this relative Nityatvam 
continues to exist for one and all of us, so long as we are not blessed 
with the true /ñāna, Thus, until this moment—the supreme moment 
in the life of the individual, when he becomes blessed with the true 
knowledge, the whole World is real and permanent, and we have to 
conduct ourselves as such. Itis this aspect of his philosophy, that 
has given it its all-comprehending nature, 

This all-comprehending, all-including character of the philosophy, - 
elaborated by the revered seer which definitely tends to absorb all 
sorts of differences between various creeds and faiths, cults and 
practices, is given expression to in an eloquent measure in the 
life led by the noble seer, Himself a /ivammukta, yet to set an 
example to the less fortunate, he appears to have visited every 
place of worship by which he ever happened to pass, whether the 
shrine be dedicated to Siva or Visnu or Bhagavati Though his 
personal God was Siva, yet every temple, at least in Kerala, coming 
down from that remote antiquity does even to-day cherish some sweet 
memories of the holy presence of the divine seer in keeping up a 
particular festival or particular ritual, or in chanting a particular 
hymn of praise, associated with the seer. The revered seer was the 
highest jnānī, the seer and knower of the absolute truth, the truth 
divine, and as such, was practically above all rites and rituals; yet 
he is said to have participated, not passively but actively, in all kinds 
of rituals, Tantric and Mantric, as the occasion demanded, even 
though his natural predilections were in favour of the Vedic type. 
Preaching and elaborating a system of philosophy, which insists on 
_Jitina as the sole means of Moksa, he is at the same time the author 

. of the treatise, Prapaficasiram, which is even to-day the: highest, 
the standard and the most authoritative text-book on Mantric 
rituals, In his system of philosophy he postulales a Mirguna Brahma, 
and yet he always is an upāsaka of the Saguna Brahma, elaborated 
and conceived in thousand forms. Ever and anon falling into 
Samadhi, the vision beatific, the vision of the supreme Godhead in 
all its naked truth and glory, he is the ever awake bhakta pouring 
out, from the inexhaustible fountain of his heart, garlands after 
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garlands of devotional hymns which do not appear to have even 
been rivalled for the ease and elegance of language, for the simpli- 
city and beauty of diction. for the general poetry and sweetness 


:.Of expression, for the boldness and originality of poetic conception 


and the loftiness and ‘profoundity of ideas. Himself a Brahmin 
of the highest social status in Kerala—for he belonged to one 
of the Asthagrahattil Adhyans—he was ever ready to respect and 
honour the veriest Candala, not to speak of a Südra, an aspect that 
is beautifully illustrated in his sweet hymn of praise Manisa Paticaka; 
knowledge, true knowledge, was the sole and only basis of greatness 
and not the artificial status given by birth in a superior caste, and 
consequently the Šūdra Vidura, the caste-less Nanda, and the down- 
trodden Candala—these arrest his attention and. elicit his encomium. 
His was a heart -filled with the milk of human kindness, and the 
never failing stream flowed on to allhuman beings, nay to all life, 
It was this more than anything else that enabled him, in spite of. 
his being always absorbed in the spiritual world, to see and know 
the' world so minutely as. he has done which is so abundantly 
illustrated by his very brilliant poem, the Mokamudgaram. He 
is thus as much of this world as hé is of the other world, as much 
in this world as he is out of it, as much a practical man as he is 
a theoretical philosopher. Here, then, is a practical religionist, 
a visionary philosopher, a devout Bhakta, all combined in one—a ‘sup- 
remely unique combination, He is at the same time the highest type 


- of Karma Yogin, the highest type of Jiiana Yogin, all fused into one. 


Naturally, therefore, in embracing Saükara's philosophy, there 
is no need for any.one to cast off one's favourite gods and creeds and 
rituals. „Unalloyed devotion i.e., Bhakti, to one's personal God, the 
due discharge of one's (diis duties and observances, the proper 


. performance of one’s Upāsanās, with all the elaboration of Vaidic 


or Tantric or Mantric rituals, these are not only tolerated, but are: 
laid down as an essential necessity, to give the person bound spiritual- 
wise, the requisite mental purity, which .is a necessary: prelude for 
the realisation of the true Jfiána, embodied in the expressiou, TA T- 
TVAMASI, in the wake of which follows moksa or final beatitude, 
The Vaisņavites, the Saivites and the Sakteyas, the Mimamsakas, 
the Vi$istādvaitas and the Dvaitas, the Vaidikas, the Tantrikas and 
the Mantrikas, all these and.others yet to come, irrespective of their 
faith or creed or practice, have a place in the wonderful comprehensive 


System of philosophy, evolved and perfected by the revered Sankara, 
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A Bell-Capital from Bhuvanesvara 


Lying kede the tank to the west of the temple of Ramešvara 
at Bhuvaneávara is a bell:capital of an early date, which offers 
interesting addition to our knowledge of early art’ and architecture in 
Orissa. It must have, at one time, adorned the top of a pillar like 
the lāts of Ašoka, and like the bell-capitals of the same lāts it must 
have supported the sculptured figure of some animal, the practice of 
setting up figures of. divinities in human form ón tops of pillars not 
coming in vogue before the Gupta period. 

The earliest specimen of plastic art in Orissa is the figure of the 
‘elephant standing guard, as it were, over the edict-bearing rock at 
Dhauli, It is in the. imperial style of Ašoka, characterized by the 
same naturalism appearing on "other examples of Mauryan art, and: 
owes its origin to the artistic enthusiasm of Ašoka. The rock-cut 
_ caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri come next in date, and owe much 

to the initiative of Kharavela, who had. marched to Central India and 

Magadha! and had been no doubt influenced by the artistic activities 

of those regions at the time. This is apparent from the influences of " 
the Mathura, the: North Western.and the Central Indian Schools of 
:art, recognizable in the sculptures adorning these .caves.* To this 

list we may add the capital illustrated herewith, which undoubtedly 

had its prototype in the Mauryan phase of Perso- Hellenistic art 
: developed in Northern India. : . 

As in the Mauryan, the bell proper of this capital resembles a 
flower in its general shape, the height of this portion being about 32", 
the circumference near the upper bulging area being about 19/5”, 
Below the bell is a frieze 5" high, decorated in relief with the stem of 
a creeper, with the lotus, the lion, the crane and some fabulous animals 

appearing between its meanders. Above the bell is a prominent torus 
. about 9" high, curiously decorated, though the profile of the moulding 
‘is not modified. Between this and the animal sculptare, which must’ 
have stood above, but which can no longer be traced, is the abacus, 
about 6" high with its edges broken off, The surmounting -sculpture 
fitted into the mortise on this abacus is 38" longs x 30” broad, 


I Cambridge History of India, vol, I, pp. 535-37, 600, 602, 
2 Ibid, p. 641. 
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‘In spite of its general agreement with the Mauryan capitals, the 
Bhuvanešvara specimen has the following peculiarities :— 

1 Itis not of the buff-coloured sandstone of Chunar usually em- 
ployed by the Mauryan artists but of a coarse-grained stone rather. 
gray in colour. 

2 Unlike the Mauryan capitals it is not of the same block, of stone 

` as the animal sculpture which must have stood above it, 

3 Unlike the Mauryan capitals it has a sculptured frieze on its 
lower edge below the petals of the bell. And this frieze consists of a 
meandering creeper somewhat resembling that on the coping of the 
Bharhut rails; the figures in the panels being in an advanced style of 
modelling approaching in feeling for line and sense of movement the 
sculptures on the Mahabodhi rails. 

4. The leaves or. petals, which decorate the belis of the 
Mauryan capitals, consist of an arris in the middle enclosed between 
-borders of semi-circular cross-section, the inter-spacings at the bottom: 
being filled up only by short arrises resembling the pointed ends of 
leaves, while the Bhuvanešvara capital has additional reeds between the 
petals with the ends drawn into points like arrow heads, a form peculiar 
itself. 

5 The torus moulding between the bell and the abacus varies in - 
its decoration from the rope pattern appearing in the same place in 
some of the Mauryan capitals. 

These divergences in details of form from the Mauryan prototype 

. are to be explained by the desire to be more ornamental due to the . 
tastes of a time which discarded the chaste restraint of Mauryan art 
for its plastic attempts. The shaft and capital of the Heliodoros 
column at Besnagar,” the fragments of capitals and shafts of octagonal 
pillars found in excavations of the area west of the Ašoka pillar at 
Sarnath? betray the same taste. Some of the latter, indeed, retain 
a polish but not of the same brilliancy as in accredited | specimens of 
. Mauryan art. Although we have the last dateable instance of the 
use of the polish in the reign of Da&aratha, the grandson of Agoka® 
and although the Heliodoros column and the Bhuvanešvara capital are 
without polish, we are not quite sure to-day whether its use persisted 
locally at Patna and Sarnath till a later date, Thus the fact. of their 
being polished, which is true also of the Yakga statues of Patna, would 


1 Diez, Die Kunst radios: p. 12, figs, 3-6, 
2 ASIAR, 1914-15. 3 IHQ, Sept, 1927, P. p. 
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by itself not make the Sarnath fragments dateable in the third century 
B.C. The Bhuvanešfvara capital, then, both on account of its charac- 
teristic variations of form and the style of the relief on its lower edge, 
may be said to have been produced during the early centuries B. C, 
subsequent to the Mauryan period when the more ornamental early 
Indian art had been manifesting itself. It probably happened during 
the Ist century B.C. As James Fergusson justly remarks, ‘Whatever 
the Hindus copied, was changed, in the course of time, by decorative 
additions and modifications, in accordance with their own tastes"! 

Incidentally, this capital throws some light on the problem of 
the origins of the Mauryan bell-capital, A Persepolitan origin for this 
had been claimed by James Fergusson,? and this view has been 
since modified by Sir John Marshall? who recognized Hellenistic 
workmanship in the well known lion-capital of Sarnath. Mr, Havell, 
however,.in his book on “The Himalayas in Indian Art” (ch. L)* 
contends that the design was "nothing more or less than the attempt 
of a foreign craftsman imbued with Hellenic ideas, to represent 
the World Lotus of wliich the Lake Manasarovara was the centre and : 
India itself one of the four great petals”. In support of his view, he 
has drawn up the geographical concepts of the ancient Indians from 
various traditional sources and illustrated his thesis by representations 
of pillars and capitals from the decorated railings of the stüpas 
of Safichi and Bharhüt having the abacus or the bell ornamented with 
lotus petals of design other than the Persian. Recently this asser- 
tion has been repeated by “Plotinus” in the Rūpam for July-October, 
1928, in a review of Rai Bahadur Chanda's memoir entitled the 
"Beginnings of Art in Eastern India," along with an illustration of a 
lion pillar on a late bas-relief from Mathura now in the Lucknow 
Museum. In the latter, the bell-capital appears to be set off with lotus 
petals not of the conventional type. For the significance of the Lotus 
symbol Plotinus and the editor of the Rüpam favour the mystic 
"Sodašadalapadma”" instead of the "World Lotus” championed by 
Mr. Havell, 


Indian and Eastern Architecture, ki I, p. 59 (i919) 
Ibid., pp. 56-6r. 
Cambridge History of India, vol. I, pp. 621, 22. 
. 4 Seealso Havell, Ancient and Mediæval Architecture of India, 
PP: 58, 59. 
5 Ibid, pp. 50, 5r. 
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Leaving the problem of Symbolism to these learned critics who may 
choose to make of the study-of Indian art that of an esoteric cult, we 
note with interest that the ring of leaves or petals on the neck of the 
' bell-capital from the Safichi relief illustrated by Mr. Havell (Ibid., 

pl. iv), on the Heliodoros column of Besnagar and also on some pillars ` 
from the Bhārhut reliefs,* ‘have their prototype in Persian art of which 
‘the pillar base from the palace of Artaxerxes II Mnemon (404-358 B.C) | 
' at Susa, now in the Louvre Museum (Paris), is an example.? From the 
standpoint of the Perso-Hellenistic origin theory, it would appear that 
the Mauryan artist with his severe taste had eschewed this element 
- from his bell while his Suüga successor reverted to it from a desire for 
greater ornamental effect. 

-It is also to. be noted that Mr. Havell i in the World Lotus hypo- 
thesis insists only on the original Indian significance of the bell- 
capital and demonstrates the plastic treatment it had received at 
the hands of the indigenous Indian artists. He does not call into 
question the foreign design and workmanship of the Mauryan . 
capitals, “And he does not give full consideration to the fact that not 
all the pillars in the Bharhut reliefs have bells with petals of what may: 
be called the Indian form, and there are many examples, including the 
one he cites from Sáfichi in which the petals are more akin to the 
Persian form, The most convincing evidence? in this way comes from 
the clustered pillars of the “Torana” .of the Bbārhut rails which have 
bell-capitals on which petals both of the Persian and the Indian forms 
are used simultatneously. And the Bhuvane$vara capital demons- 
trates how the variation of the Mauryan form was taking place. 

The Indian form may be regarded from Mr; Havell’s standpoint 
as a case of reversion to the original Indian motif or to the idea, 
But why did the Indian artist persist in maintaining the Persepoli- 

.tian form from the 2nd century B.C. to the early medizval . period,‘ 
when he was capable of setting forth a ‘living symbol featuring in 
his faith in forms of his own creation? .If the Mauryan petal-form 
gave only a crude and imperfect ‘expression to an indigenous idea 
in terms of a foreign tradition, why did not the post-Mauryan artist 
reject it once for all for plastic and structural purposes ? Forms appa- 
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.rently meaningless may persist in use for decorative purposes, but in 
this instance the particular form was concerned with a living symbol, 
These considerations ‘lead us .to the conclusion that the .Mauryan 
bell-capitals had their prototypes in Achaemenid architecture’ and the 
Indián artist of the Suüga period came. to recognize their superior 
decorative effect and persisted in imitating them for ornamental 
purposes or introduced modifications and variations of the type, con- 
forming or not to the general shape and lines of the Mauryan originals, 
as suited his fancies. The late Mr. Vincent Smith remarked justly? 
indeed : “India, of course, has borrowed many things from abroad 
during the long course of the ages, but it is a trite’ observation easily 
proved by many instances, that she always so transmutes her borrow- 
‘ings as to maké them her own. Such transmutation is equivalent 
to originality.” But in spite of these variations and modifications 
the persistence of the bell-capital in the Gupta and the post-Gupta 
period indicates that enthusiasm for the superior Mauryan creations 
did not wane for a.long time to come. Fa Hien (405-11 A.C.) men- 
-tions, in fact, in his itinerary the admiration he and his Indian 
contémporaries of Pataliputra had for the works of Ašokan art,* 

We have now to find out the manner in which this movement of 
Persian and- Hellenistic traditions of art towards India could have 
taken place. Important evidence comes from Taxila iu the north- 
west, which must have formed an intermediary in the contact of 
cultures between India and the west in the ages past, This consists 
of two fragments of pottery,” one a handle, and the other, from the 
side, probably of the same vase. They are “of grey clay burnt to 
red on the outside and covered with black paint,” discovered in the 
Bhir mound, Taxila, the uppermost stratum of which is dateable at 
the 4th-3rd centuries B.C. “These two fragments,” says Sir John 
Marshall, ‘derive especial interest from the conventional leaf design 
and ‘bead: and reel’ moulding, obviously classical in character and 
‘reminiscent of the capitals of.the Asokan pillars, but still more from 
presence of the head in rough relief at the base of the handle which 
appears to be the familiar head of Alexander the Great, wearing the 
lion’s skin” These two fragments of pottery, then, demonstrate 





I History of Fine Arts, p. 7. 
2 V. Smith, Early History of India, 1924, p. 312. 
3 .ASIAR, 1920-21, vol. l; p. 20, pl. xvii, figs. 1, 2, 
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conclusively that Persian and Hellenistic traditions were travelling 
towards India during the 4th-3rc centuries B.C. 

As the Mauryan type of bell-capital with its characteristic petals 
and the animal sculpture above, implies a fusion of Achaemenid and 
Hellenistic elements, the problem naturally arises, where could this 
fusion have taken place,—at Bactria as Sir John Marshall suggests, 
or at Seleukia where the possibilities were greater, or elsewhere? It 
will be noticed in this connexion that the petals which decorate one 
. of the fragments of pottery mentioned above conform more to the 
Persian than to the Mauryan type which is derived therefrom. This 
leads one to the conclusion that -zhe fusion of Persian and Hellenistic 
traditions represented by the Mauryan capitais did not probably take 
place west of Taxila. So far as evidence goes, up to date, Persian 
and Hellenistic traditions of art may have met and coalesced at 
Seleukia and Bactria but Mauryan art represents a new synthesis and 
we may not expect exactly similar forms elsewhere. 

Another class of evidence is furnished by the sandstone discs from 
' Taxila! of diameters 4" and 25” respectively, with concentric decora- 
tions and a band of elephants in relief, which recall the frieze on the 
fagade of the Lomash Rishi Cave, Barabar hills. The modelling of the 
animals is in the naturalistic Mauryan style. The discs have a high 
polish and Sir John Marshall is of opinion that the sandstone of. which 
they are made“probably comes from Chunar where the pillars of Ašoka 
were quarried.” At Harappa in the Punjab, a horizon of the Chaleo- 
lithic Indus Valley Culture, the excavation of a mound brought to 
light a mass of stone fragments, some of which have “the high polish 
of the Mauryan period,” while others were coarsely dressed and were 
' perhaps of later date, 13 feet above the topmost strata bearing’ remains 
of the Chaleolithic culture. In this case, however, Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram Sahni,? the learned excavator, does not tell us whether the stones 
bearing the high polish mentioned above are of the Chunar sandstone 
commonly used by the Mauryan artist, The Taxila discs, however, 
in the locality of their find-spot, in their execution, in the division of 
their field into zones for decoration and in the use of the varnish that 
was employed by the Persians to preserve the inscription on the rock 
of Behistun from the ravages of climate, and also in their characteristic 
Material, seem to indicate not only a cultural give and take between 


1 ASIAR, 1920-21, vol, I, p. 21, pl. XVII, figs. 29-30. 
2 lbid, pp. 16-17. 
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India and her western neighbours, but also imply that the wedding 
of Perso-Hellenistic traditions, represented by.: the Mauryan works of 
art, took place further east, probably at Sarnath and Pataliputra, which 
have yielded considerable Mauryan antiquities to the spade of the : 
excavator and which continued to use the sandstone from the Chunar 
‘quarries for a long time to come; 

Along with their ideas of imperialism the Mauryan princes seem to 
have taken on their art from their western predecessors in the empire, 
To this they breathed a new sense of design, and infused it with a new 
vigour. Its products were sent forth towards south-east,as far as Saüchi, 
and north-west as far as Taxila, and at the fall of the empire when the 
art slowly disappeared its stimulus still remained and found response 
all round the. country in the imagination of the people whom it had 
given their voice, an imagination of a different order. 


]. ers d j 
5 . - ACHYUTA KUMAR MITRA 


Subandhu or Banabhatta—Who is earlier ? 


The traditional view that Subandhu, the author of the prose 
:; romance Vāsavadattā—aūd this seems to be the generally accepted 
view amongst modern scholars! also—is earlier than Banabhatta, the 
* illustrious author of the Harsacarita and the Kadambari, was challeng- 
ed several years ago by the late Dr. Peter Peterson. Subsequently that 
learned savant seems to have changed his opinion in the matter, The : 
lurking doubts do not appear to have been set at rest, and the 
advocates of the theory .once' espoused by the learned doctor have 


' found in Pandit R, V. Krisnamachariar (Abhinava Bhatta Bana,—an 





1 Prof. Cowell, Drs, Macdonell, Keith and Thomas and Mr. P, V, 
Kane all subscribe to this view. Drs. Castellieri and Führer fully 
emphasise this point and are of opinion that the Kadambari was- 
written with the express purpose of surpassing Subandhu's work. (Vide 
Introduction in Cowell and Thomas's translation of the Harsacarita). 

2 Vide his preface to.his edition of the Snoen KAN (Bombay 
Sans, Series), p. 133. 
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honorific epithet which links him with that prince of prose writers), a 
redoubtable exponent, who in the illuminating and elaborate intro- 
duction to his edition of the Vasavadatia (Sri Vāņīvilāsa Sanskrit 
Series), has tried to make a strong case for establishing the priority of 
Banabhatta. Dr. L. H. Gray in course of translating and commenting 
onthe work (Columbia University Press, 1913), has ably discussed 
a few of the points raised by Pandit Krisnamachariar, but there are 
a few more, which require a more sifting investigation and which 
have .not yet been fully threshed out. It is the object of this paper 
"to deal with them threadbare and to determine, whether it is possible, 
in the light of present-day researches, to fix au approximate date for 
Subandhu so as to put an end to the vexed question. 

. Before dealing with the prominent and specific issues raised by. 
the esteemed Pandit, it is worth while to enumerate the glaring 
drawbacks and the alleged faults of omission and commission, 
which even the upholders ofthe traditional view (including the late 
Dr, F, Hall) have seen in the work and which, curiously though, 
have been picked out by others as demonstrative proofs of the poet's 
living in a late and corrupt age. These refer to (i) the standard of 
taste and morals, (ii) the style and diction, (iii) the atmosphere of 
artificiality? and conceit, and (iv) the alleged unsettled and irres- 
ponsible nature of the text itself of the work, (v) the verse 

RINT qae gare: d 
marec easet faf fra 
given as a variant in some manuscripts and that in different places 
has also been thought by some to draw pointed attention to the 
worthlessness of the attempt, and has even been branded as un- 
grammatical? ; to this has been added (vi) the argument that the verse 
warren qi SIS | 
WALA urergarut AAT dé ew d 


does not refer to our work, even if that verse formed a part of the 


I “Graceless string of extravagant and indecent puns,” after which, 
“a reversion to the chastity of sentiment and diction of Bhavabhiti 
and Bana would be a literary: miracle, almost, incredible” (Peterson), 
Dr, F. Hall calls Subandhu ‘a specious savage’, Bzb, Indica ed., Intro, 
(p. 28). 

2 Vide notes on p. 358. ( weaurtsfu...gauwdta: )1 This is practically 
the sum and substance of Jagaddhara’s and Šivarāma's rather stale’ 
defence wa—sfa Wrenfesfefa dump)! —— 0C 


bc 
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introduction of the Harsacarita,t which the learned editor of the 
Sri Vanivilasa Press edition of the Vasavadattaé doubts very much. 

The first cf these objections which was raised by Hall (Intro., 
Bib. Indica ed., 1859) and which still persists? amongst a section of 
scholars (including even Indian scholars like Pandit Krisnamachariar), 
has been well answered by Dr. Gray and Mr. P. V. Kane, It must 
be borne in mind that standards .of purity in taste and morals vary 
greatly in different climates and that no country or age has a mono- 
poly of them. Scholars with a characteristic width of sympathy and 
imagination like Dr. F. W. Thomas? find nothing to feel disgusted 
with the manner of description of amour and the portrayal of 
excitant factors (uddipana vibhiva) in Sanskrit literature, and it is 
improper to ascribe to Subandhu any abnormal violation in this 
respect, As to the chastity and elegance which the aforementioned 
scholars find in Bana and Bhavabhüti, and the lack of which they 
deplore in the style and diction of our author, we think that the 
excessive use of &/egas (paronomasia) and the occasional, though 
clever, application of yamaka (chime), which make for the un- 
natural and artificial phraseology in the Vāsavadattā, have clouded the 
judgment of critics ; for this is the one characteristic difference of Suban- 
dhu’s prose from that of Bana. But to say that it has disfigured the 
pages of the Vāsavadattā and robbed it of all the charms and delicacies 
of.rasa and vastu and that there is nothing of this defect noticeable in 
the Kadambari or for the matter of that, in asy prose Kavya of this 
pattern is a type of partiality which critics should eschew, The 
statement of a later writer gt g3 wan: is, as every one knows, an 
unguarded and unjust charge based on paucity of information*, which 





^I Such was also the view of the late Dr. Peterson, The point that 
it is entered under Rājašekhara's name in ose anthology (vide Intro., 
Kavindravacanasamuccaya) is not a. valid argument for its being father- 
ed on him. _ 

2 ‘Absolute quagmire of pollution’ (Hall) E.g. Keith—A History 
of Sanskrit Literature pp. 307-08 : For Gray’s and Kane’s remarks vide 
the Vāsavadattā (Columbia Univ. Press) and the ZHargacarita (ed. by 
P, V. Kane). i 4 ` 

3 Vide his appreciative remarks on Kavyas in the VII to 
- his edition of the Kavindravacanasamuccaya. 

.4 Nilakantha Diīksita in his Sivalilarpava quoted in Krishna- 
- machariar's ed. (notes, p. 12) TÀ ga anA, el 
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can be answered partly and evasively, in the words of Trivikramaá 
: Bhatfa, the author of the Walacampi, thus (Intro., verse 1 7):— 


ATTA KĀ T | 
qara aR WHS vrüq i 


and directly and thoroughly by the dictum of that prince of. 
critics, Anandavatdhana—ewt fe arditssremfrqersiqicar,.. AFIRE, yer K | 
(Dhvanyüloka, N.S. ed., P. 151). The text of the Vāsavadattā certainly 
suffers from a good deal of disadvantage, as is evidenced by the variant , 
readings in the two recensions, and by difference of readings amongst 
texts of the same recension, To take this as an indication of its 
lateness or lack of popularity is, to say the least of it, uncharitable, 
The Zt?rayoga qi in the verse wade... is not unusual and 
ungrammatical! ; hence the ingenious explanation of commentators ` 
(vide Krisnamachariar’s ed., p. 358) is uncalled for. Moreover, it is 
not at all unlikely that the verse is from the pen of a later admirer 
of the work, To call into question the genuineness of the verse 
miarat- in the text of the Hargacarita merely on the evidence of 
some Mss. of a particular locality is to disprove the corroborated 
evidence of corhmentators on the Harsacarita, including most probably 
Rucaka, the Kashmiriàn rhetorician of the 12th century and Sankara, 
who, also, is an early commentator (the author of the Saīžeža, publish- 
ed in the Nirnayasagara Press, ed.) and who quotes from, or refers to, 
early works and authors on alaikāra only. More than one commen- 
tator on the lexicons(e.g., of Amarasimha)?and anthologist have quoted 
this verse and ascribed it to Bana, To maintain that the verse does not 
refer to Subandhu's Vāsavadattā is a device resorted to to be rather 
easily dislodged, for the qualifying phrase wam wna with its double 








t The use of third person is a common device(ic)with éastrakira’s 
and is accepted even in later parlance, Cf. the Kadambari—fasa Iaa... 
fuat fregaefeudt aa and the Mreckakatika wm ad für et us 1 


2 The Suktimubtivalt ascribes the verse to qu. Vide Thomas's 
Kavindravacanasamuccaya, Intro., p. lvi. Sankara's commentary notes 
this passage and Sankara is an earlier writer than the anthologist. 
Vide the glosses on the Amarakoga by Rāmakņgņa and Vidyavacaspati 
under the word «d and wf: Words like HAA etc, are also 
frequently noted in commentaries on lexicons and in Rags and 
illustrated by passages in the Vāēsavadattā, 
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entendre certainly singles out our work as the žāvya referred to, because 
of gabdalankaras (particularly &ega) forming its main charactetistic, 
: Now, to turn to the points raised by the Pandit in the introduction 
.to.his edition. These may be divided under two broad heads,— 
(i) matters of opinion, and (f) facts. Amongst the latter, there 
are some, which are of minor importance,! judged from the stand- 
point of our paper, ‘and which require revision in the light of 
mature deliberation and up-to-date investigations, These need not 
detain us. In the introduction to his ed. (pp. xvi-xviii)? and. 
elsewhere, ad nauseum, he joins the chorus of abusers, accuses our 
author of bad taste and queer mentality and that because of his self- 
imposed restraint of use of ēlesas, which, in his finding, is an unfailing 
indication of the posteriority of Subandhu' to Bana. He conveniently 
forgets that Bana himself? has a predilection for this Sabdalankira 
and makes light work of the dictum of the. rhetoriclan Dandin (which 
. must have had for its basis, the extensive use of this figure in early 
and contemporary literature of his time—xf4: g«ufa uaig wat anfa Freq), 
and in all probability Dandin was a theorist not very far removed -at 
least in matters of literary standards of excellence and purity from ` 
either of these masters, As even casual readers of Subandhu's and 
Bana’s works are aware, there are many parallelisms in expression, 
-atmosphere and employment of devices (e.g., the introduction of the 
i parrot as narrator, of a supernatural steed, of counsels meted out to 
persons, love-lorn and love-sore, noticeable, of which a fairly exhaustive 
list is made in Castellieri's paper, and also in Kane's introduction to 
the Harsacarita.' Pandit Krishnamachariar opines that Subandhu has 
plagiarised the materials of his greater compeer, because, forsooth, Bana 
cannot do so, being barred by his own statement of condemnation of 
pagis in the Hargacarita.* The P preces of the vāki of poets 


1 Eg. T pp. Fil, qur Šagu:-- eaan; p. xxi, Afama 
ada; p.l, mat segate aaaf afna t À 

2 Ibid. p. xvii-xvii, maq $4. gaeitwafā maA aAa wo dun: quu 
STMT Were; p.d, Var MAT ; 

3 aima aia eff ag: 1. «Rūghavopāņģavīga, I, 4L. Vide also 
Íntroduction, Kavindravacanasamuccaya. 

4 afa ata aden Intro, verses. wsrdqxmlI qafag-+-(verse 6) 


Pandit Krishnamachariar, who has made much capital of the differ- 
ence in quality and literary output of the two writers, cannot reconcile, 
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in the world, and the apposite maxim .of that early theorist Vāmana, 
the author of the Kavoyalambüra-sutraurtti Wafer: wa erefequ aay 
(I. 2. 1) and the corollary .to that ‘rule „as embodied. in ‘the practical 
precepts udq were fart meaai of Ksemendra and «ret 
afa: ra of Rājašekhara the celebrated poet and poeticist form fitting 
answers to his assertion, The statement that the verse «atammgdi'— 
which he subsequently dismisses as’ a spurious one—cannot refer 
to Subandhu's Vūsavadattā, because, from the context, the refer- . 
ence is to an übAyüyibi and it is not ascribed to Subandhu, 
whereas Subandhu's work is.a Žatkā, requires but a passing. notice, 
* There are many who opine that the context-reference ( sc. akhya: ` 
yikükürüh ) is not binding ;—Bāņa might have been thinking 
of the whole lot of prose Kūvya writers, While granting that Pandit 
Krishnamachariar’s surmise, is just up to expectations, one can 
differ from him in his conclusion. The surmise that Banabhatta might 
have been referring to the Visavadatia (akhyayika), known to the 
Bhasyakara-Patafijali, must be dismissed asa wild conjecture; the 
Vasavadatzi-n&tyadhürü,? conceding that it came from the pen of one 
Subandhu, cduld not have been the work referred to by Bana, 
because it is not an ēkžyāyikā, and primarily because it cannot by 
any stretch of imagination be the ‘subject of the meaning intended 
in the double entendre wan xp. We do not find any harm in 
describing the Vācavadattā of Subandhu as an abhyayibü, as it has 
been déscribed by certain commentators and in some manuscripts, 





how a first rate poet like Bana could condescend to imitate a second 
rate writer like Subandhu. But one may remember the popular maxi m 
sica" euer. it is often the unexpacted that happens, 
t Intro., p. xxxvi, nia fe sar fafai ; p. xxxvii, wWwfsfu.--TeTT Ga: + 
H ; p. xxxviii, fF ema ; p. xxxix, Ta "mdp .. WA d 
2 Vide the paper on the Avantisundari-kathi of Dandin—publish- 
ed in the proceedings of the Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta, 1922, 
While it is difficult to decide in the present state of our knowledge. 
whether the- prose «Avantisundarīkathā (published by M. R. Kavi) is 
actually a composition of the famous ‘Dandin, the fact cannot be 
gainsaid that it is written in almost the same style as Subandhu's work 
. and induiges in «ax aus. Cf. qunadt yaaa. Fisici and argāfka faa- 
fna: (p; 4). 
3 Vide Hall s introduction and footnotes towards the close of 
the text, T oe 


t 
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for, obsessed as we are by the definitions and the very small 
number of types of prose-kavyas instanced in later alamkara works, we 
have no guide to help us in fixing the nomenclature of prose-kivvas of 
old. To us aq agrenfrādai afa: datenfgar of Dandin is a more reliable. 
plank to stand on. Hemacandra, the well known jaina rhetorician, 
calls the Vasavadatti (our Vāsavadattā suely) a campu, and 
Vandyaghatiya Sarvánanda in his Tīkāsarvasva?* quotes from an un- 
known Alaükarà work [is it Šrūgārapražiša (ch. xii.) cf king Bhoja ?! 
which also acquiesces in that view. Thus there is no unanimity even 
amongst rhetoricians of a later age. Morcover, the fact that the are, 
Sree, wast Gkhyayika of Bhamaha and his predecessors® is not much 
different from the species we find in our work is evident from a casual 
reference to Subandhu's idea about an ideal .poem,* The inclu- 
sion of the Damayanti-kathà (Nalacamp%) and of the Vāsavadattā in 
the same category, even by later writers on poetics, lends weight 
to the assumption that the ata and ucchvisa’s might be undetected 
ina work ; and itis not at all difficult to lay bare some scheme of 
division and find out the atūža or mark." In the absence,of other 
well known. works belonging to these genera the violation of the 
principles menina Kenam wat ( Amdrasimha ) and amaremgā 
aat aaa «fra (Bhāmaha) need not scare us. from such a position. 
The  unsympathetic spirit of the critic has evinced itself in his 
scathing condemnation® of the description of Kusumapura. The custom 


+ 





1 Vide Kāvyānušāsana, N. S. ed., ch. viii, p. 340, 
2 efi wn dere fears | 
wr gadaa RRA wen tq. 
-o (ai Bara raram at afgan ) 

3 The Kāvyālaūkāra of Bhamaha, ch. I, 25-27. 

4 P. 238, (Krisnamachariar's ed,), Adiẹ WW aaau BA . 
arafacaafia. It is difficult to resist the temptation to surmise that the 
poet was thinking of his own work. Pandit Krishnamachariar agrees 
with us in this surmise of .ours. He says :— ww füsmQ: afer aerate’ 
faaferafufa warn nafa aa sfa a nia: (notes, P. 239). 

5 One of such sechuisa divisions will be like this (Tie references 
are to Halls edn.) :—-pp. 1-43,.°44-82, 82-108, 108-135, 135- 163, 163- 
192, 193-240,-240-end. The ending of these in each case is a faz third 
„person singular (like fram, s7 one, TRIIS, fasa, fana ), having almost 
the same meaning. 

6 Vide Introduction, p Ivi, x ge 
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of poets and the actualities of real life form safe guarantees in the 
matter. When the pandit rushes to exemplify the indebtedness . 
-of Subandhu to Magha and Bhavabhiti,t he bases his conclu- 
sions on looser and more slippery foundations. One who has carefully. l 
. studied the Vasavadatta Kavya cannot but be convinced of the influ- 
ence it exercised on later writers, especially when they were out in their 
chase‘for yamakas and blegas (e.g, Magha, Šrīharsa, the author of the 
Naisadhacarita, Mankhaka in his Srikanthastava), so much so that 
Subandhu's work became an object of universal adoration? and was 
largely drawn on by commentators on lexicons, when they had to ex- 
plain the forms of doublets and judge about their correctness, Certain 
it is that the leaning towards this very prose style of šlegas in its excess 
and exuberance did not find favour with many later prose writers,? 
so much so that Trivikramabhatta, who, even in the opinion of Pandit 
Krishnamachariar, based his Malacamp% on Subandhu's work and 
who in the minds of later lovers of literature, became almost identified 
with his greater master in the use of $/ega,*^ while eulogising Bana in 
the commencement of his work, has not even a reference to Subandhu 


ī That Subandhu was prior to Bhavabhiti follows from the 
manner of reference to Subandhu’s composition in the Gaudavaho of 
Vakpatiraja, a contemporary of Bhavabhüti (v. 800), diaafta «ui 
Here the Pandit follows closely the view of Dr. F. Hall (vide p. 37 
Intro. “a string of metaphors for some of which, if they were not im- 
memorial common places, he may have laid Bhavabhüti under contri- 
bution).” Only he is less iii in his surmise than the western 
scholar. 

2 Cf gaat afam: of icis: Cf. warmer of the rhetorician 
Udbhata in the verse wRew&wmüc...and emer serenitate: (/Vaigadka- 
carita, vil. 95). 

4 Cf TERENA; and gf qum, (verses 15 and 
16 in the introduction to the Tiakamafijart of Dhanapala). 

4 In literary circles www Was, as a class, became associated 
' with the name of Subandhu. l 

HAY aag, Quen WATT: | 

wera ware ay. nAIRE: 0 
Veņīdatta i in his anthology (Padyataraūg giņī), compiled during the 
reign of Shah Jahan,. ascribes the verse wmm... ata uw | 
(verse 5 of the introductory part of the Nalacamp%) to Subandhu 
out of sheer confusion between the two writers, ` 
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and that Vamana, whose time the Pandit has fixed as the lower limit 
for Subandhu's date, quotes (I. 3. 25) a couple of lines -of Subandhu’s 
* prose, in a manner that it is difficult to decide whether he is not 
quoting from the Harsacarita (Ucchvisa vi). : 
.Amongst the second type of arguments utilised by the Pandit, the 
- absence of a proper plot, so to speak (Introd., x, xiv), the inconsistency 
and the weird absurdity characterising its whole course (pp. lvii, lviii),— 
and the abruptness of the conclusion—which comes in a fit of 
nervous hurry (p. lxv) form the burden of charges levelled against 
the subject-matter, its arrangement and progress. The charges 
framed are substantially valid, but it must be confessed that Sanskrit 
prose-kavya writers, at any rate (not excluding Banabhatta), are not 
clever inventors of plot, The more than occasional digressions in the 
form of description—and what court-epic (kāvya) is there that has not- 
fallen an easy victim to this hobby- cover, the major portion of the 
work, . It would be bold to hint that this fancy—a- fancy indulged in 
.more than. in Bāņabhatta's work—is an index of the comparative 
' Jateness of our poet. It ‘would be more reasonable to think that 
Subandhu employed himself in writing a prose-Žāvy2, in which the 
_ inseparable accessories. laid down "by ‘theorists? were all present, 
but the real feeling-element, that invests it with life and light, was 
- of subsidiary importance. It was a kāvya written to explain and ex- 
emplify the technique of the rasa-paraphernalia and nothing more, 
Bana was a perfect artist and" had a rare mastery over the gamut of 
human feelings. Subandhu certainly is no peer for him. But what data 
have we here to infer that he was trying to imitate Banabhatta, and, 
being unable to do so, failed signally ? The charges of his similes being 
atau, waita or wea (Intro, pp. xx, xxi) are not peculiar to him— 
they can be levelled with similar precision against his greater rival 
even? The richness of vocabulary, the wealth of description and the 


1 Compare and contrast with Bana, of whom Cowell and Thomas 
rightly observe :—Bāņa is not a mere rhetorician.«. s He was by 
no means the mere lover of what was ábstruse and difficult, he had also 


an eye for the picturesque and the pathetic.........". 

-ia The Afas also, so incessantly complained of in the Intro: 
duction, is not peculiar to Subandhu alone, Cf, the remark in the 
Tilakamatijarī (verse 18): 7 

Kamara fes fitfan: U 
l Afa waai: weit reaa d 
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Renis of mythological references are the distinctive characteristics 
of the prose-Kavyas ; still they are Banabhatta’ s-forte. Pandit Krishna- 
.' machariar has táken some pains to prepare an almost exhaustive list 
of Subandhu's accomplishments with jugglery of words, only to show 
that he bas used certain words and peculiar references with which he ` 
MRES a poor show ! Says he :— ‘ i 
qimaq MEKU BETA SU erri gomet TIKT vafa (b xxiv), ara 

ARAR sr JAJAA Ff eee ts gega BET: wr «Ua firent set LITA 
(p. x:vii) To this it may be said in reply that Subandhu was heedless 
in the matter, In the matter of &lega composition, as evinced in his 
Hargacarita and Kadambari, Banabhatta and for the matter of that, 
other poets tóo, bad to deal with the selfsame commodities, Any cora- 
. parison between the two is out cf the question, and to deduce the 
indebtedness of the one to the other on this score, as on the score of 
waning of taste because of use of &/zga is achieving an impossible feat... 
The Pandit follows a wrong principle and has thrown all logic and: 


histcric sense to the winds when he puts forward his arguments for ` 


establishing priority with the statement : 


fad eft Aena fem saa, Sqeqp amine’ quai 

aq waar! aafaafaaf wag Vetra: A (p xli),--- fa s aaraa srdtag 
arurētai asp 1 Gy Sas aay Steele wea: aafia amaaa Kafija: qaqa l. 

. Sesh Sera ad arurgatīta ua erate | (p. xlv) „That an amount of bias 


against the poet and. his. seifimposed i manner of composition could 
be used as a measure -of ‘oldnéss, is-no critical canon, but it is this. 
which has been frequently called into service by the.editor.! 

We take our-stand mainly and primarily on the verse adtaramagtt 
qd argagtar and do believe that this finally decides the priority of 
Subandhu to Bana. Over and above the sense as expressed through 
the simile of the ZZaAa£Zarata lore (viii, 4720), we do think that there 
is a well-nigh transparent implication contained in the simile, And 
it is like this-:—As the sons of Pandu ultimately triumphed and Karna 
succumbed to Arjuna’s blows, so there may come a time when some 
pcet [Bāņabhatta like Milton must have been meditating over some. 
work (viz. his Kādamčarī), which would defy competition and 
which “posterity would not let die.”] would mans this and reap 





1 Vide Intro, p. xxxvii fa 4 auf mmm STE pue ATT ut- 
wefecatfiaatafameaaft BARGU RTA afaa mieitat agaaa sedis | 


e 
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untold renown. In Banabhatta’s Kadambari (Intr. closing verse)! 
there is a similar palpable hint. “Ds. Castellieri’s paper in. the Vienna 
Oriental Journal? seeks to prove that Bana wrote the Kadambari 
especially to, surpass Subandhu'e | Vásavadattü—and this becomes 
- probable in the light of the. sense we have hinted'at above. The 
tradition mentioned by a commentator on the A@vya and expressed in 
the verse quoted in the Sadukti-karņāmrta of Šrīdhara Dāsa,”. 
statīng that Subandhu was the pioneer of airu in kūvyas strengthens 
our position, for we find in Banabhatta’s š/egas also instances of that 
type.* Bhāmaha in bis Xāvyā/aūkāra (iii. 17-20) seems not to know 
"anything of this type, while Dandin in his Kāvyādarša distinguishes 
between fima and «fagas. The prevalent ālankārika creed of 
-« Subandhu, or of iis age, seems to have been almost ideatical with that 
‘propounded in the Kāvyālankāra of Bhamaha,* though he had some 
_predilection for dira. (Bhāmaha, I. 15), as if out of affinity with the left 


3r 


wing, the wists, d fondness for which is conspicuous in his verses— 
: SKBR. «tatad ag]... SAISTA ASA TG: ^ (Krishnamachariar’s 
ed., pp. 114-116). Considered in this manner, Subandhu may be 
roughly placed in the interval between ‘Bhamaha and Dandin—a 
* conclusion: which is irresistibly forced on ‘us when we look at the 
controversy raised in the Kūvyādarša, etc, re, the alleged fineness of 
distinction between, kāžkī and ākkyūyikā, That Dandin knew the 
Vāsavadattā<he knew also the Kadambari) is evident also from his 
classification of the figure fit into af" and fram (the usa of later 
writers) and from „his examples maisaa A.. ffa aaa ÀE 
- aman, 7- which seem to be reminiscences of passages in the Vasavadatéa, 





1 RAA RATATAT ee 
fear Raae «ur U l 
2 V.O. J, 15 set Cowell and Thomas’s translation of the Harga- 
carita, p. 2, fn, 8. 


3 aq HATHA! esere in p. 706; fn. 4. 
.4 Eg ORRI MAARTE ee 
feat frafrargetat + (amat) qt | 


3 CE wqufaarerceafaang ama (p. 303, Krishnamachariar's ed.), 
wqufisterea (p. 158)—also a areata ag fanfa afrasa f Bhàmaha, I, p.3). 
.6 Cf, Dandin, Kāvyādarša, 1. 80 : ēra: Taree’ eR wae fae | 
9^ je aasaga mna aR TATA U 

77 Vide Vāsavadaitā (Krishnamachariar's ed.), p. 149. 
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The spirit of the « .tract wétarga saa ... (pp. 91-941) has a parallel in 
the Dasakumiracarita of the same author.? The passage ar af qw; 
(p. 306), contains an idea parallel to that in the verse LPA 
Wem fau eee in the Mahimnasstotra, which claims a no small 
amount of antiquity. The passage arwadarta adfan fua... (pp. 77) 
seems to be copied in verses 16 and 17 of the Srngirasataka of 
Bhartrhari,^ -As Bhartrhari’s three áaZa£as contain a few verses, which 
are taken verbatim or «adapted from other sources, one may ‘safely 
conjecture that it is Bhartrhari, who is the plagiariser, The descrip- 
tion of Kusumapura (pp. 123-142) is, to all intents and purposes, 
the only realistic trait in the work, which, otherwise, is sheer 
fancy, He gives us a picture of the luxury and badness, the | 
pomp and pride, the sweetness and sanctity of the city, then on the 
banks of the Ganges. The poet seems to have had a direct acquaint- 
ance with it and the picture does not differ much from the idea 
one would form of the city’ from the Kamasttra of Vātsyāyana and 
tallies in a remarkable degree* with what we find in the four Žžāņas 
«gatūt, which works, in the opinion of scholars, must be assigned a date 
earlier than the 7th century AC. * Of the untraced references there are 


I A parallel idea, though the point is a bit stretched t 
is found in the Véárutacarita (8th NCCAVUSa)......*p ARTA wrafa.. 
nfen: à 

2 Of later Alatkara writers, Bhoja and Mammata base their 
example ( MANTENATA .... ..) of maladipaka on the passage se 4 aaayfa 


VEB: eee (pp.52-53, Krishnamachariar’s ed.). The Alaūkārasarvasva 
"of Rucaka (and following it, the Saityadarpana of Mc quote 
wfafeagaisty---+»-(verse 11, beginning). 
3 TRU KARU KG wear! 


manat ELLE 
x «RID vee one wee 


l Taata WT M 
The passage “aay Act... aariaa (p. 94) has been as it appears, 
utilised by Bhartrhari in his Sloka Aarmann fe qut eun... gat adt 


yaaa’ | 

_ 4 umwrfufsd (p. 133). Cf. the Uēkayābkisāritā of Vararuci (p. 3). 
It is rather curious that Vararuci’s description should tally so much 
with that of Subandhu, whom tradition regards as his nephew. 
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. two that may ultimalely be of some avail in giving us a more 
exact idea of the time and place when and where our poet flourished, 
The expressions frrwanarathiet...ceaaiga...gareae.. anafaa wafa (pp. 
318-319). xureefufea efiaafür(u Jana, p. 314 remain obscure. How- 
` ever, the facts, above referred to, point to the first decade of the 
7th century at the latest (earlier than Bhartrhar i)—in āll likelihood it 
could be very near 550 A.C.—as the time of Aourishing, and East India 
(very likely Magadkha)' as the country where our poet might have 
‘flourished, 

The occasional references to his Bauddha, Jaina (Digambara 
Jaina), 2 Mimamsa and the Nyāya philosophical systems prove to the 
hilt that the. non-conformist systems got a crushing ‘rebuff at the 
-hånds of a new school of Pūrvamīmāmsakas, to whose doctrines and 
achievement our poet seems to attach a great deal of weight.* The 
passage iedafafisreg orf which, however, is not found in all the 
manuscripts—(Hall 's ed. .p. 236) was explained by the commentator 
Jagaddhara to refer to a work so-called and by Sivaráma to refer 
to a treatise or Sastra expoutided by Dharmakirti, The second expla- 
"nation does not make-it imperative that Dharmakirti or his work 
-was known to Subandhu and accords well with the findings noted 
above and is not at all unnatural, Moreover, in the long list of 





Eu Was our poet associated with the court of Magadha, the land 
of the. Gaudādkama (Sasāika Narendrasena), to use the language of 
Bana in his Hargacarita? . ^ ' 

2 Are ‘the references to the Digambara philosophical system in 
the work to be read as references to the Jaina philosophy in general 
ie, to the Svetambara and the Digambara views? Vide S.C, 
Vidyabhusana's History of Indian Logic—Jaina Systems—for the 
views of the Švetāmbara teacher Siddhasena Divākara (480-550 A.C.) 
who, ‘according to one view, may be identified with Xģgapaņaža of the 
' verse MMT e occurring in the /yotirvidabharana and preserv- 
ing the association of the navaratna group of some illustrious . Vikram- 
aditya, : 

3 For references to this, vide footnotes 2 "aud 3 on p. xxiii in Pan- 
dit Krisnamachariar's introduction. Of the commentators on the Kavya, 
_Jagaddhara is one, who, on his own statement, belongs to a family of 
` mimaimsakas being sixth in descent from the learned mimimsaka and 
jurist Caņdefvara (viz, the closing verses of his amu on the 


Māētatimādkava. sfr garam | 
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works ascribed to Dharmakirti,, we do not read of a work named 
Bauddhasaīgati, nor does the church seem to know of its name.!, The 
view of some scholars that the revival of Pürva Mīmāmsā at the 
hands of Kumarila Bhatta was instrumental in the first crushing of 
the Buddhist and the Jaina systems does not appear to us to be at all 
* convincing. The veil has not yet been lifted? over the mystery 
"surrounding the period of the figure of the other great Mīmāmsā 
teacher Prabhakara, whom one would like to single out as the probably 
east Indian Mīmāmsā scholar who did much to strengthen the Pūrva 
Mimamsa view ; it is a bold view to hold that Prabhakara lived after 
Diarmaii. J any case the existence of an earlier teachet, living in: 
the 5th or early half of the 6th century A.C., who accomplished this is 
not at all unlikely—for, as Keith remarks in the Pūrva Mimamsa 
„System 7 ‘It does not appear that Prabhakara initiated the views which 
he became noted for expounding,” There is only one renowned teacher 
named in the work and that is Uddyotakara,? Uddyotakara criticises 
in his Vyūyavārizkā the views of the Jkadanta Diūnāga, who might in 
- all probability have lived in the early decades of the sth century and 
allowing an interval of sixty years, it is not unlikely that Uddyotakara 
lived about A.C. 500, There is also another thing to be noted which 
goes against these assumptions—and that is a complete absence of: 
` reference to the great Šaikarācārya or t9 the views which pass undēr 
his name, We have dpgirfia weragapaqg arr! in our work (p. 229). but ' 
: “r ME us 





— —— 


I The term a/aü/üra is used in the sense, of Mi cuc We have.a 
work called Suzralankara., 

2 The controgersy in this matter has not yet ended. Vide 

. Proceedings of the Third Oriental „Conference, pp. 474-431 for an "able: 
advocacy of one. side, 

3 The view of Dr, Vidyabhusana that “Dharmakirti and Uddyo- 
takara were contemporaries living about A.C. 635” cannot be reconciled 
with his views expressed elsewhere (in the same work) that ‘Bana 
flourished about A.C. 635? and that ‘the Vāsavadattā of Subandhu is 
mentioned in the.-Harsacarita’ when we remember that Uddyotakara is 
mentioned in the Vāsavadattā. š -> 

4 Says Sivarama in his notes thereon ARETA sr q TATA- 
Rakana —————— 34 | This, however, may serve to distinguish 
the views of the Buddhist philosophers from those of the monastic . 
Vedanta School as formulated by the great Šaūkarācārya, Eut how 
"would we explain away the total absence of any reference te the 
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no reference to the similar Vedantic theory’ is available. All this 
strengthens our position that Subandhu must have been living before 
600 A.C, 

Dr. Gray in the Introduction to his edition of the Vasavadatia 

notes the valuelessness of the verse : 

Bo er ewer Fiver st Prati edit vi 
sita atf td aaf aft Fare n 

in determining the date of the author. Many would choose to differ 
from him inasmuch as there is just a good deal of likelihood of a 
' contemporary. reference in, the verse, The terms Aaaf, «amr and 
ar wan picture to us the far-famed king Vikramaditya, known in 
legend and song, for his patronage of literature in his court, where: 
lived the ‘nine gems’—whose simultaneous presence it has long been 
the fashion? amongst orientalists to regard as a myth, There is some 
* farfetchedness, however, in bringing out the meaning of the absence of 
the nine gems with the present reading, but if the reading be,—as 
it is found in certain manuscripts written in Bengali character,2—#aat 
faaafr dt efa the requirements of poetic harmony are better preserved 
and the ‘nine gems’-cum-Vikramaditya tradition is given an old 
literary: authoritative reference as its support. Indeed, amongst the ‘nine 
gems’ generally counted—and that on the basis of a later work—as 
living in the court of king Vikrama, the difference in the date of flourish- 
ing assigned to the prominent amongst them (particularly between 
"Kālidāsa and’ Varahamihira) may be considerable but not insurmount- 
able ; for it is just possible that some (e.g: Kālidāsa) have verged on 
* old age when others (e.g. Vararuci a were younglings. 
tenets of this school unless it were that they were noes in NOE at 
least in that form in Subandhu's time ? : 

I Eg. Max Miller, Weber, Macdonell, Keith (the late and in 
itself worthless legend cf the Nine Jewels? History of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, p. 76). The point that: "Šanku and Vetāla-bhatta (was he an author 
on zisastra ?) ere ‘mere names’ need not prejudice the theory, for even 
if they were not well-known writers (which again, is sheer conjecture, 
in the present state of our knowledge), they might have been fürfamed 
scholars. 

2 One of which is. preserved in the Kumudinikanta collection of 
the library of the Govt. College, Rajshahi, Bengal ana another in the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College Mss. Collection, 
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Then, again, it is not at all unlikely that the ‘nine gems’ were exactly 
the very nine ordinarily enumerated. The generally accepted view 
"connecting Kālidāsa and Vikramaditya places them at the beginning of 
the 5th century A.C. With a little stretch here and there, Subandhu's 
verse may be so interpreted as to imply that he might have been living 
about a century or half after that time of literary glory and greatness, 
More than one.commentator.and manuscript describe Subandhu 
as the nephew ( mfia ) of Vararuci, one of the nine gems; and it 
is not at all unlikely that this literary tradition had a basis on.. > 
: fact. The 6th century theory of.Hoernle and others. identifying our 
"great Vikramaditya with Vašovardhana (circa 533 A.C), which, how- 
ever, would redüce the interval and add an. amount of freshness to 
. Subandhu's lament, cannot, in the light of: other incontrovertible facts, 
be resorted to, . If it were possible. to be.accepted, then the literary 
tradition that Bana wrote his prose works . to emulate and. surpass 
Subandhu would become a historical possibility, for; history, describes 
B that Sildditya, who was Yaéodharman "Vikramaditya's successor 
(middle of the Gth century A.C.), was actually. defeated later (in A.C.606) 
by: Rajyavardhana, the elder brother of Harsavardhana, the patron 
of Bana. The reading of the Bengali rass, would raise also the contro- 
versy regarding Katka or Kankas, about which Prof, B, C. Mazüm- 
dar! wrote a note some years ago. There is not yet available any | 
satisfactory evidence which would.determine with precision the period ' 
.of the sixteen Kankas, for the account of the  BAhügavatapurüma 
(xii, 1. 26- 29) is nebulous and vague. One of these Kaūkas, notorious 
. for their oppression and mal-administration, might have been exercising 
sway over a mājor:portion of N. India after-the downfall of the earlier 
Gupta kings. But this in the présent state of our knowledge can only 
be regarded as mere speculation, The realistic description of Kusuma- , 
pura, and the purposive description of the imaginary heroine of 
the romance as the princess of Magadha, (while the famous Vasavadatia- 
of histo.y and song was a princess of Ujjayini) might be taken 
as implying that Subandhu lived near about Magadha and was 
associated with the court of that kingdom, which, in the light of the 
verse aT TEAT, was no longer enjoying the privileges of undisputed 
power; i 


SIVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYYA 


I Vide JRAS, 1905. 


Taranatha's History of Buddhism in India 
(Translated from the German version of A. Sehiefuer) 

"Thelmost renowned of his disciples was the Arahant Ya$as. When 
king Mahendra died and king Camasa was installed in the kingship, 
there lived, not. far from the land of Magadha, a Brāhmaņi Jassá! -by 
name who was nearly 120 years old. Shehad three sons, Jaya, Sujaya 
and Kalyana, The first worshipped the .great god Mahešvara, the 
„second, Kapilarnuni and ‘the third, the perfect Buddha. When they 
became versed in their own sacred books, they wrangled daily in 
one and the same house. Then their mother said, "Why do you 

. wrangle (among yourselves), since I give you unstintedly food, clothing. 
and all ‘other requisites?” They said to their mother, “We have 
` no quarrel - about dwelling and things of that sort ; we quarrel in 
regard. to the teacher and his dharma." Then the mother said, “If you, 
through the power of your own insight, do not know what teacher and 
doctrine is good or bad, ask some other wise people." They obeyed 
their mother, and going into different regions, asked people, but were 
unable to find anything conclusive, When finally they: came to 
the . Arhant Uttara, each of them explained his story to him. 
Both Jaya and Sujaya narrated the praise of Mahadeva, of his 
destruction of the three cities? etc, "Although they .deprecated? 
Kapilamuni, they praised the greatness of his might. They, did 
' not, in fact, deprecate: Sramana Gatitama, but they declared him 
"to be powerless, as he performed no penance and was therefore 
unable to conquer the Asuras,’ After they had a these and 


.i The text has the. peculiar form dsh-s -ŝa with which I can only 

` compare the names occurring? in the Riatarangini, viz.,-Jasata (viii, 
543) ; Jassaraja (vii. 536). [The correct references are Rájata. viii. 542 
and vii, 535 respectively—Tr.] But perhaps there is some other 
corruption or something from Jayasenā ? 

-2 le. Siva, Cf Bohtlingk-Roth, Sanskrit-Wórterbuch, under Tri- 
pura. [The text refers to Siva's destruction of the three cities: (gron 
khyer) òf gold, silver and iron bunt for demons by Maya in the sky, 
air and earth.—Tr.] 

3 Lit. imprecated, Tib, mod, pa—Tr. 
LH.Q, DECEMBER, 1929 „sā 17 
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other vords, the Arhant answered, “What does penance signify 
to those whose inner nature is excited through passion? As here 
the wic.ed and cruel Dākiņīs and Rāksasas act without restraint so 
must be hose blamed whose morality has fallen into degeneracy ; those 
who kill, sind, injure and do other evil deeds, etc., will beyond doubt 
fall a pre’ to death ; their instigations to kill are very foolish, being 
similar tc thé (conduct of) fools who threaten the sinking sun witha 
cane and exalt themselves boastingly, Listen, moreover, O Brah- - 
manas, to the teaching of the Buddha, who sought the welfare of the 
world and is without evil; whoéver follows him patiently is also 
called rightesus. He continually performed benéficial works, and 
therefore after attaining full insight, he worked for salvation without 
- doing any harm and induced his followers also to work for good. : 
There cannot be any spiteful talks in respect of Brahmanas as 
well „as. Sramanes as. well as the words heard by others. This 
is the’ vay of complete virtue. That Ugra likes to dwell in 
the cemeteries, devours humar flesh, marrow and bone, is cruel, 
and takes pleasure in killing living beings—this is taught by the 
“Jaw of Mahadeva himself. When the basic-text is thus sullied 
by wrong views and whoever is believingly attached to it indulges 
continuously in sinful pleasures, what sensible man will have his joy in 
it? When bravery itself is a virtue, must not the lion, the tiger, etc. 
be treated with veneration? Pacifiēd state of mind! alone is a virtue. 
This is the primary proposition.” "When he had repeated to them the 
five hundred lines of the 'Introduction.to the Teaching’, describing - 
the difference between virtue and vice, both Brahmanas perceived’ 
the truth and became exceedingly believing with regard to the 
Three Treasures,? The Brahmana’s son, Kalyana, however, increased 
“his faith (in the Buddha) still more than it was before. AJl the three 
brothers, having formed the same views, went .back to their house 
and spoke to their mother, “As we know the virtue; every one of us. 
wishes to build a temple in which the Teacher’s image is to find 
piace, Thou, mother, tell us the place for it Thereafter, in accor- 
dance with the advice of the mother, the Brahmana Jaya erected a 
temple at Varanasi® with the image (inside it) at the place where was 
preached the law. f ‘the viharas in which the Teacher himself had 





r Tib. shi-war-sems-pa. Schiefner translates by *Sanftmuth'— Tr. 
:2 ie. Buddha, Dharma and Saügha— Tr, l 
„3 ie the Deer Park at Sarnath—Tr. 


` 
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lived, and which, by virtue of the supernatural nature in their essence, 
were visible through magic, there were at this time no more traces left 
because of palpable mutilation and other mishaps incidental to living 
beings. For this reason the Brahmana Sujaya erected an image and 
a temple in’ the Bainboo ‘grove at R3:-,,na. But the youngest 
brother Kalyāņa erected the most holy temple with the Mahābodhi at 
the Vajrásana Gandhola.* The workmen were the divine artists who 
came: down in human. forms ‘she workmen. who erected the 
Mahabodhi were divine artists and i'alyāņa was inside, and they 
had agreed that no other person shot ld be allowed to.come in till 
the seventh day. When the sixth day ame, the mother of the three 
brothers arrived there and knocked at the door, The people told- 
her, “As now no more than six days have expired, to-morrow the’ 
door. will bē opened.” "The mc.her replied, “As I must die this even- 
„ing and as I alone on: this e.rth have seen the Buddha, others later 
will not. know whether the image of the Tathagata has or has not the 
exact likeness, therefore open the door at once.” When the door 
was opened, the divine artists vanished,* After looking at the image 
closely she said that it was wholly like ‘he Teacher except at three 
points : it was withoni the streaming forth of light, it was not teaching 
the law, and it was only in the sitting p osture and not in any other 
‘of the three postures of the body.3 It wes declared that the image 
was similar to the real Buddha. As the seven days had not expired, 
some portions were not completed,some noticed that the toe of his right 
foot was missing, others said that the curling of the hair on his 
head was not right, these were executed later on. The Panditas also 


I Corrupted from Sans, Gandhālaya. The perfumed room occupied 
by Buddha is called Gandhakuti in Pāli. It generally refers to the 
room made by Anāthapiņdika in Jetavana.—Tr. 

2 .A similar legend istold by Hiuen. Tsang (Watter? Yuan 
Chwang, vol, ii, p. 116) of the construction of the irage of Gautama 
Buddha in the temple to the east of.the Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya, 
Mahabodhi here, as in the accounts of Hiuen Tsang, I-tsing and other 
Chinese travellers, is the name of a Vižāra, and not ofa temple (See 
Watters? Yuan Chwang, vol. ii, pp. 118-119)—T1. 

"3 Buddha's images are usually built in all four or any one of the 
four: postures, viz, Preaching, Reclining, Walking and Meditating. 
Some of the recently built temples at Colombo have images of Buddha 
in all these four Bostures,--Tr, 
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said that the hair of the body, and the robe, which did not touch the 
body, were not completed. Pandita Ksemendrabhadra! also said 
the same. On the same evening the brāhmaņī Jassā vanished out of 
the present existence without any suffering. When shortly thereafter 
the brahmana Kalyana went away to some place, he found one of' 
the selfluminous emeralds. He thought that if he had found it : 
before the erection of the Mahābodhi, he might have made out of 
it a stone for the eyes, but ‘it was not then found. While he was - 
thus thinking, there appeared immediately , a self-formed hole in. the 
place of the eyes (of the image of the Buddha) When the people 
were on the point of splitting up the precious: stone into two 
parts, there appeared ot itself a second one like the first, so they 
were .set in the places of both eyes. In the same manner he found 
a luminous Indranīļa and fixed it in the ring of hair between the 
eye-brows. Through his magical power illuminating light shone 
forth in the interior of the Mahābodhi temple. continuously through 
the night up to the time of king Rāthika. The three Brahmana 
brothers thereafter maintained 500 bhiksus in their: three Viharas and 
provided the whole brotherhood with all necessaries, The fourth 
section, the events of the time of the venerable Upagupta. 


V. EVENTS AT THE TIME OF THE VENERABLE DRHĪTIKA, 


|. The „venerable Upagupta handed over. the teachership to the 
venerable Dhitika, This is his history. In the land of Ujjayini 
there lived a sāgacious and wealthy brāhmaņa. He.had a son called 
Dhitika, highly intelligent, wise and upright, and versed in the four 
' Vedas and the eighteen sciences. — When his ` father, full of joy; 
furnished him with'a house and sought a wife for him, he prayed for 
permission to enter into the priestly office, as he had no desire for a 


household life, His father said that if he positively wished to become .- 


a priest, he: should not do it before his death and in the mean — 
time, train up a group of 500 brahmanas. He complied with his - 
. father’s wishes and’ by living. a life of purity in the house, he ins- 
tructed 500 brahmanas in the various sciences without any prejudice, 





1 Tibetan sa. dbaū. bai. po; can he be identical with the 
Ksemendra mentioned in Burnouf’s Introduction etc., p. 555 ? See also, 
Rajatarangini, I, 13 where he is mentioned as-an author of a table 
of princes (u*pāvalf), ` 
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When ‘his father died at a certain time he distributed the whole 
wealth of the house among the Sramanas and Brahmanas, and 
he himself with a following of 500 betook himself to a wandering life, 
passed through the sixteen great cities, asking the most famous 
brahmanas and tirthikas about the way of the perfect purity of life’, 

but he could not obtain a satisfactory answer. Finally he asked 
‘the venerable Upagupta in Mathura, There he became very believ- 
ing, entered into the priestly order and was ordained as a bhikgu. 
As Upagupta delivered the seven kinds of instructions, the 500 
brāhmaņas obtained Arhathood in 7 days. The venerable Dhitika 
gave-himself up to the contemplation of the eight vimokgas,? He led 
. many distinguished brāhmaņas of the widely different regions into the 
most excellent belief in the Buddha’s teaching. When the venerable 
Upagupta delivered to him the teachership he gave admonitions to 
the fourfold assemblies of the six cities, and greatly propagated the 
teaching of Buddha, leading all living beings to happiness, At that 
time there lived in the land of Tukhāra, the king Minara,* All the 
inhabitants of that land honoured the God of Heaven, but they knew 
no difference between virtue and vice. Atthe time of their festivals 
they used to offer to heaven the great smokes arising out of the burn- 
ing of rice, clothing-stuff, precious stones and scented wood. With 
a company of 500 Arhants, Dhitika flying through the air went to 
the place of sacrifice and settled themselves down in the dining 
"hall. The people thinking, that he was the God of Heaven, fell at 
his feet and offered him riches ; but when he delivered the teaching, 
the king at the head of 1000 men perceived the truth and innumer- 
able men were initiated in the formulas for seeking refuge and 
. the main principles of the teaching. Having lived there for 3 summer 
months, he increased the number of bhiksus immeasurably and the 
result was that a thousand bhiksus attained Arhathood. Later on 
when the route between this land and Kaémira could be travelled 
safely, many Sthaviras came from the land of Kaémira and the 
teaching spread yet more. At the time of this king and his son 


I Tib. tshans, par. spyod generally refers to the purity. of life in 
reference to perfect abstinence from female company—S. C, Das's 
Tib. Dic. 

2 See Mahāvyutpatti, Ixx, for enumeration and explanation— Tr. 
3 Itis natural here to think of Menandros, See Lassen, Jud, Alter. 
II, p. 323ff. 
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Imasya! §0 great Viharas were filled ‘up with an innumerable crowd 
of priests, In the east also in Kāmarūpa the brahmana Siddha who 
was equal to great king in respect of his riches, brought offerings to 
the Sun with a company of many thousands. Once when he made 
offerings to the Sun, the venerable Dhitika showed a magical feat, 
as he came out of the midst of the Sun’s disc and with much light 
streaming forth he placed himself before the brāhmaņa, who took the 
. former to be the Sun- -god, brought him offerings and showed veneration 
to him. After the teaching was delivered to him and great faith 
- was roused in him, the venerable Dhitika appeared in his own form, 
When he again preached the law, the brahmana perceived the truth, 
and living full of great faith, he built the Mahācaitya Vihāra, gave - 
a great feast to the brethren of the four regions and spread the teach- 
ing of Buddha considerably in Kāmarūpa. At that time the brahmana - 
Adarpa? was exercising the rulership in the west in Malwa without 
wearing the crown. He killed daily a thousand goats and offered a 
sacrifice of flesh and blood to the fire, He had a thousand sacrificial 
altars. He made the brahmanas belonging to his circle to bring 
goats for sacrifice according to their means and the non-brahmanas 
to gather materials for the sacrifice. Once when -he wished to make an 
offering of cattle, he invited to the sacrifice the Rsi Bhrguraksasa 
of the Bhrgu lineage, gathered two thousand white cows, invited also 
other brahmanas and procured many other sacrificial requisities, 
When the sacrifice was about to be performed the venerable Dhitika, 
came to that place, The fire could in no way be kindled to a flame and 
. the ‘cattle could in no way be killed, and the brahmanas, when they 
wished to repeat the Vedas and the formulas of prayer, could not 
bring forth any sound. Then Bhrguraksasa said that the performance 
of the sacrifice was prevented by the craft of the Sramana who was 
present there. All of them threw stones, clods and dust at him, but 
when they saw that these things were turned into flowers and sandal 
powder, they became very believing, showed him veneration and 
begged forgiveness asking what they should do. The Venerable One 
said “Hear, O Brahmanas, and let it off, why these sinful offerings ? 
Distribute gifts and practise meritorious deeds, while you yourselves 
being gods of brahmana lineage are obliged to perform the duties . 


i Might we here think of Hermaios? See Lassen, of. cita p. 334. 
2 Tib. dregas med, “the pride-less,” also dregas bral in Mafiju$ri- 
mūlatantra, leaf, 343. 
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of a mother, how can the gods have anything to do: with the killing. 


of fathers and. mothers ? If the brāhmaņas cannot touch the unclean 
flesh of the cow, can the gods be satisfied with. the same? Oh Reis, 
away with this sinful law. If you have longing for flesh-food why 
should you need this fire offering and shedding (of blood) The magi- 
'cal formulas which teach salvation through illusion are only a decep- 
tion of the world." After he had clearly delivered this and similar 
. teachings, they felt repentance for their sinful deeds, they became 
ashamed of their conduct, they cast down their faces and being 
overpowered they asked for a means by which they could restrain 
their sins. For these purposes they were all initiated according to 
' the teaching of the Venerable in the refuge formulas and the five 
tenets. On the site of the pleasure grove of the householder Ghosavanta 
there was built a great Vihāra, and they strove for the seven kinds of 


blessings accruing from the right application of-wealth. In this manner . 


. did Dhitika spread the teaching very much in the land. Not long before 
this time King Ašoka was born. Dhitika gradually: brought $00 
brahmanas to the faith in the three jewels and after he had guided the 
Buddha’s teaching for a long time and worked for the salvation of living 
beings he gave up the teacher’s office to the venerable Kala,he vanished 
from the present into the region of Ujjayinī; which was a part of 
Malwa.. The fifth section, the events of the time of the venerable 
Dhitika. 


Svapna-nataka and Svapna-vasavadatta 


In 1912, Dr. Ganapati Šāstrī published in the Trivandrum Sags- 

` krit Series, some thirteen dramatical works, which are attributed to the 
so-called Bhāsa. These thiiteen plays, which are praiseworthy because 

-of their antiquity, diction, plot, phraseology, and other qualities, 
attracted the special attention of the scholars of Oriental Literature, 

And as a result, scholars were divided in their opinion about the 

authorship.of these plays and contributed several articles in accordance 

with their respective views. (1) Some of' them have accepted 

Bhàása's authorship of these plays, (2) while some others argue that 

these plays do not belong to the real Bhāsa-muni who is praised by 

Kalidasa, Bana and others, (3) A third set of scholars has examined 
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the dramas and produced some internal evidence based on prayoga- 
vi$esa, Prakrt language, and the names of places and cities, and fixed 
the date of these plays as between the first and the third century a. C. 

The scholars who oppose Bhāsa's authorship of these plays have 
adduced many arguments in order to arrive at their own conclusions. 
Among those arguments, one supplementary question is considered by 
them as follows: The first and main drama among the lot is designa- 
ted as “Svapna-vasavadatta.” This desgination is a wrong one, but 
tbe real name of the work published by the Sastri is “Svapna-nataka.” 
“Svapna-vasavadatta” and “Svapna-nataka” are different plays. Bhasa is 
the author of " Svapna-vàsavadatta' "which hitherto has not been publish- 
ed noris available in any of the libraries even in manuscript form. 
«Svapna-nātaka” is a quite different work from the above, and it must 
have been written by a Kerala poet to suit the Kerala stage, or it must 
be in close resemblance to a play that treats of the story of ‘Udayana. 
The published work is “Svapna-nataka” and there is no evidence to 
attribute it to the great poet Bhāsa. 

It will be clear from the passages quoted below that Professor 
Macdonell also holds the same theory on this point." 

“Some fourteen years ago (1912) there were published in Southern 
Malabar, at Trivandrum, thirteen Sanskrit plays that were by the 
editor, followed by most Sanskrit scholars, identified wita the long 
lost works of Bhasa. The sole basis of this far-reaching identification 

"is that, although all these plays are anonymous, the title of asingle one 
of them, ‘Svapua-nitaka’ (in.one Ms. entitled "Svapna-vāsavadatta), may 
be the same as that of the only play, ‘Svapua-visavadatta’, twice men- 
tioned by ancient authorities as the work of Bhāsa. The uncertainty - 
as to the same play being meant by the divergent titles is increased by. 

` the fact that a verse quoted by Abhinavagupta on the Džvanyāloka 

* as occurring in the. Soafna-vüsavadatta'is not to be found in the ‘Svap- 
na-nātaka” The supposed identity of these two titles is the only clue 

_available as to the authorship of the Svapua-nitaka. For, contrary to 
the general practice of Sanskrit dramas, the 'Svapxa-nātaka" does not. 
name its author. . Thus even this support for the identification of the 
recently edited Trivandrum play with the ancient ‘Svapna-vasavadatta’ 
of the real Bhāsa is wanting. 

The very dubious identification of the Trivandrum 'Svafza-zataka 
with the ‘Svapua-visavadatta’ of the ancient poet Bhàsa. on the strength 


td 


FEMININE PES 


1 India’s Past by A, A. Macdonell, Ch, V-c, p. 103, Oxford, 1927. 
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of the possible identity of their titles, but without the support 
of any corroborative evidence, is made the basis of the much more 
far-reaching and. uncertain, conclusion that the other twelve recently 
published "plays are, owing to their great similarity of style and the 
possession of many passages in common, not only the production . of 
one and the same poet, but that that poet is Bhasa. Not only are all 
„these plays anonymous, but we do not even know any of the titles 
of the plays. of the ancient Bhāsa except only *Svagna-vüsavadatta." 
Now the similarity in style of these thirteen plays may very well 
be due to the peculiarities and exigencies of the stage in Malabar, 
where alone these plays are known and acted, No attempt at in- 
vestigation in this direction has yet been made, at least, by any of 
the western supporters of this hypothesis. Again, many of the 
views expressed as to the relative merits of these plays are purely 
subjective, and can have no decisive cogency in regard to facts," 

Dr. Sastrin has edited «Svapna-vāsavadatta” nine times, the first 
two editions appeared -in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series of the . 
Travancore Government. The other editions are publications 
with his own commentary. For each of these editions, he was 
able to consult some new manuscripts (secured then and now) 
from various parts of .Malabar, I have also examined seve- 
ral original manuscripts of these plays, which Dr. Sastrin had no 
* occasion to use for his editions. Dr. Sastrin makes it plain that 
none of these manuscripts bear the full name ‘Svapna-vasavadatta.’ But 
all the manuscripts hitherto found possess one or other of the follow- 
ing lines at the end of the work: (1) ayateanafecq (2) aaam | Sarat 
(3) anaa On the other hand, two reasons induced Dr. 
Sastrin to give the name "Svapna-vāsavadatta” for the work as he clearly 
states in his introduction," One is a Ms, copy of this drama, which was 





1 “I was able to obtain a complete, though not correct, Ms. 
of each of the two plays 'Svapsa" and 'Pratijūā-yaugaudharūyaņa, 
"This was from my esteemed friend Pandit A. Anantacharya of Mysore, 
«who was kind enough to send me a copy of his copy of the Ms. 
obtained by him from Kerala, "At the end of this Ms. copy of *Svapna- 
sütaka! is written Byatt Vara. This agrees with what we supposed 
to be the full name of 'Svapxa-mātaka” ” (Intro, to “Svapna-vasava- 
datta”' 1912, p. xxi. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. I 5). 

“Following the Subhāgita of Rājašekhara, this Nātaka has been 
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copied from an original Ms. of Malabar some years ago, and was in - 
the possession of A. Anantacharya of Mysore. This has been utilised 
by Dr. Šāstrin. At the end of the work, this Ms. contained’ ‘Svapna- 
vāsavadattam samaptam.” The other is, as RajaSekhara has mentioned, 
a drama called ‘Svapna-vasavadatta.” 
.Now, I introduce this note, simply to show that the old 
name of the work is "Svapna-vāsavadatta” as it is designed by Dr. 
Sastrin and not ‘Svapna-nataka’, i i 
There is a Ms. in the Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library called 
«Šākuntala-vyākhyā”! hitherto not published. This is a commen- 
tary on Kālidāsa's “A bijfiana-Sakuntala,” This work is also called: 
“Sakuntala-carcca.” As the commentator says at the end of each act 
sf afc: wenitow:, sf ufa es fedtītsē: ete., there is a -probability of assum- 
- ing the name "Šākuntala-carccā” as a correct one. The Ms. is an 
incomplete one and runs up-to the middle of the sixth Act. The 
work not only comments on the text of “Sakuntala” as the other com- 
mentaries generally do, but also makes a compatative study of other 
dramas, describes the characteristics of actors, discusses many pro- ` 
blems of scenic art? and quotes authoritative statements from various 
authors to establish his own conclusion. Regarding the structure of 
the plot he introduces many alterations and changes in ‘A bhijiiana-. GT 
Sakuntala’ after comparing it with the ‘Sakuntalopakhyana’ of 'Sri- 
mahābhārata” The style of the commentary is simple and sweet. - 
"The author of the commentary is not known, but it can be guessed. 
that the probable date of the work is 14th century A.C. The work - 
* frequently mentions the following : 
(i) dramatical works: Anargharaghava, (Maha) Viracarita, Málatt- 
mādhava, Venisamhüra, Vīņāvāsavadātta, Bālarāmāyaņa, Māla-' , 
vikagnimitra,  Vikramorvašīya; Prabodhacandrodaya, Ņāgā- 4 ; 


m PS 


styled ‘Svapna-visavadatia? It can also be termed 'Svapia-vüsavadatia! 
or "Svapna-nūtakam.” (Preface to Ibid.) 
„I Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, No, 1.33.17, 

or R, No. 2778, : : : 

This Manuscript was transcribed in 1918-19; from a Ms, of Nara- 
yana Nambudiri of Küdalür Mana, Nārari, Trittala, Malabar District, 

a BUST: Bet TT: | 

waa fef TTT t 
(Šākuntala-vyākhyā, pi I). 
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nanda, Cārudatta, Karpūramatijarī, Traivikrama, Bhagavadaj- 
juka, Ditaghatotkaca, Kalyanasaugandhika, Paficaratra, Bala- 
carita, Ratnavali, Svapnavasavadatta, Āšcaryacūdāmaņi, Avima- 

' raka, (TapatI) Samvaraņa,. ` . 

(ii), and other works: Nātyašāstra, Sāhityasāra, Bharatasamgraha, 
Šrīmahābhārata, Kumārasambhava, Meghasandeša, Raghu- 
vamša, Srņgāraprakāša (Bhoja), Ramayana, 

(iii) and authors: Bahurüpakamiéra, Rājašekhara, Dhvanikara, 
(Amara) Simha, Kamandaka, Divakara, Yādava, Keéava, 
Vyaktivivekakāra (Mahimabhatta), Yajiiavalkya, Vahata, and 
Kautalya. E 

Itisa common fact that in all dramas except the thirteen of 
the so-called Bhāsa the sentence, «rere aa: xfaxfa amar, could be 
seen after the benedictory verse at the beginning of the play. 
But in the case of these thirteen plays the same sentence is put 
before the benedictory verse in a peculiar manner, Dr. Sastrin 
states! that this is the peculiarity of Bhasa’s works, and Bana 
at the beginning of his *Harsacarita! described this peculiarity of 
Bhasa’s works in a verse in which he praises Bhāsa as a great drama- 
tist, This statement of Dr. Sastrin is not acceptable because even 
some ether dramas such as ‘Tapatisamvarana,’ ‘Subhadradhanafijaya’ 
‘Mattavilasaprahasana, ‘Kalyanasaugandhika,’ ‘Bhagavadajjuka,’ and 
'Traivikrama! bear the same sentence before benedictory verse. In - 
addition to this I have examined several original Mss, of Sakuntala, 
Karpūramaūjarī, and other works, Some of them bear the same 
sentence before the verse, On this point the commentator states : 

qanada] Keta «red uf 1... ee oe e HU ARAA UG. 
sfazfa qaum ser wan AAA fagsuad gupequp? wu gam GNA: | 
i mM ' (p. 1). 
Commencing in this manner he concludes that if the meaning of the 
- word 'nandP is ‘vadyavadanakriya’, then the sentence must be before 
the verse, and if it means the benedictory verse the sentence 
must be after the same verse, l 





1 qaaa Ray: | 
aiin AA ari agafa d l 
.Bhattabaga in the above éloka qualifies Bhāsa's Natakas ; it 
applies to these plays, for every one.of them begins with the stage 
direction argya aa: xfamfa dau. p 
(Introduction to ‘Svapna-visavadatta’ (1912), p. xxi. 
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It is generally seen that at the commencement of Arnis the 
Sūtradhāra enters the stage and then calls his actress for con- 
versation, But in Traivikrama? this is not the order adopted. So 
he says :— 

fus q Gate ae ae wae aaa afafa un: we Aaf ww 
We! qeu meat awaits wagaat AmA vex why gan 
wae memana we wie sfà arā, Wer! Kauna adie wart qw w 
aAa | ata ya— “arr aa: affa qun: gaai udi wa faga”? 
saf cat i darf nām: fu sanira | adada Vrafmtara 1 ag a 
weal | (p. 33). 

While referring to the discussion whether Prākrt or Samskrt is to 
be preferred for the use on the stage by Sūtradhāra, the work men- 
tions Cārudatta as follows :— 
werd ga qaren ram | afer | wu g up BERG MENARA | (p.12). 

In another place the same work is mentioned thus :— 

gar Seed -—aa St VARU fiersa WWW VARTA «fuc ATE 
fiag IRTTERAU aad fd eet SUKA fafaa (p. 23). 

The following passages are the portions in which Bhagavadajjuka, 


Dūtaghatotkaca, Kalyāņasaugandhika, Paficaratra, and Balacarita are 
mentioned in the commentary :—? 


aa dA aft aft va (qama) Manausa | Vaga! fagri 
O Wfüi wa (aera ) «P wf ag Aa szfexf a Wu ea faa | 
Uae ahs pq, Te Medem steers eat: ad vendi 
[ wee] waif Sq, wd TARA! ata wende fa Te 4 rēta i aaaf- 
wal (p. 14). 





I Traivikvama is a very small drama (prahasana) in one act and 
is published by K. R. Pisharoti in 'Skamaa”. The 'Vamaxivatira- 
prabandha’ of Nātāyaņa-Bhatta includes two verses from this play. 

2 Kalyāņasaugandhika by Nilakantha-kavi is published by Dr. L. 
D. Barnett of the British Museum in the Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London, vol. III, and the same is re-edited with 
commentary by me in the Punjab Skt. Series, but it contains only one 
act. From this extract we must guess that there must have been a 
work named ‘Kalyina-asaugandhika’ containing several acts which 
hitherto has not been secured, 
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‘Mention is made of Dūta-ghatotkaca alone in another place :— 
gaada TIAA TAT ATE— 
srerdjenrerfenttat 
uretssjeert fest arena! 
qafi: efa anr 
a darufearedsn: u sfa (p. 24). 
aza ( gauétena ) SERE faat manaf yamai aati (p. Ibid). 
The reference to the Vinavasavadatta? is given below from the ` 
commentary :—- 
vá Ruaran "eder f fmd MĒRA suf at 
( argagat ) «renfa^ werdet zea (p.28). 
The .commentary explains the meaning ot the word ‘Sthapana.’ 
In that connection Avimāraka is mentioned :— 
are agm sm Ww TANT gem GMT waa, «og WAU! c 
wiesen aa | sei—sfieres-( a- Jinn rediens RAT wv aa 
varaāfā wad, ya: wate waa vara surf wq | aa aning af aq ga 
WWW NUT a Sep | aa —aeafta-agaraggerfey (p. 30). 
The reference to ‘Svapnavasavadatta’ from the commentary is 
given belows :— 
qur uaaa — 
iL wā fara, a afi fore TE wq pud pne Wes i 
(aaa ) 
Su rst 
sena i euü—wi uq Raua ana fesse sfa arena eR fase 
sfü ga — A: saree: VIAA S RAGS GU? ATA ae Wel, aAa —— 
These quotations from ‘Sakuntala-vyakhya’ are to be found in all 


I A portion (eight pages) of the first act of the ‘Vina-visavadatta’ 
is published in the Journal of the Oriental Research, Madras, as its ` 
supplement. An incomplete Ms. copy of the drama which runs up to 
the third act is preserved in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras. Some fragment palm-leaves of the first to eight acts 
of the drama are in my possession. This drama has also a peculiar 
manner as the other thirteen plays of so-called Bhāsa. It mentions no 


`- author or place in the Sthāpanā. ` The sentence beginning with wd 


which is given here is found in the beginning of the play. 
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the thirteen plays of Bhasa, The name ‘Svapna-vasavadatta’ is also 
mentioned in two places, Dr. Šāstrin has given the name in neuter 
gender but the same appears here in feminine gender.t So we may 
take it that ‘Svapna-nataka’ is. a .contracted form of 'Svapna-vàsava- 
datta-nātaka, as ‘Candra’ of ‘Candragupta,’ ‘Pratijfia’ of 'Pratijfiayau- 
gandharayana,’ and 'Ketu' of ‘Malayaketu,’ according to the popular 
‘maxim artardsagā agug Therefore we come to the conclusion 
that the real name of the Trivandrum Drama is “S vapna-visavadatta” 
and not oi did nataka, ^ 


V. VENKATARAM SHARMA 


The Lumbini-Pilgrimage Record in two Inscriptions 


The votive record of ASoka’s pilgrimage to the village of Lumbint 
is preserved in two inscriptions, one incised on a stone pillar (s/a/habha) 
and the other on a stone slab (silaphalaka). ` The copy on the szlātkabka - 
is what is familiarly known as the Rummindei Pillar Inscription and 
that on the sZaüphalaka may be designated the Kapile$var Stone- 
slab Inscription. Tbe Rummindei copy remains incised on the lower 
portion of a broken pillar of Ašoka which stands "as a mere stump, 
but still zs sz", “near the shrine of Rummindéi, about a mile to the 
` north of the village of Parariya, which is about 2 miles north of Bhag- 
vanpur, the head-quarters of the Nepalese tahsīl of that name, and 
about five miles to the north-e east D Dulha in the British district of 
Basti.” 

The Kapileávar copy, first brought to ede notice by Mr. Haran- 
: chandra Chakladar of the Calcutta University, was procured in about ' 

March 1928 by Mr. Birendranath -Roy for his museum at. Puri from a 
farmer of the village of Kapilešvat, situated nearly a mile to the south 
:of the famous Liügaraj Temple at Bhuvanešvar. The farmer had 
found the inscribed stone-slab set in the mud-wallof his.hut. This is 

all the information which Mr, Roy and others could gather from him.* 


1 If we accept the name in feminine gender we have to correct 
RajaSekhara's Subhasita words as maaga areal ansteac of «Wan dedu 
ew C 

2 Pravisi s Bengali mou Sravan, 1335, B.S. (ie, July 1928), 
p. 627. 
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The Rummindeī inscription is beautifully designed in five lines, 
the first four of which run to the full length, keeping a uniform margin 
on both sides, and the fifth line, which starts from the same margin. 
on the left, is made up of the six concluding letters. The number of 
letters is not the same in all the lines, and, in this respect, the design 
differs from that of the Second and the Third Barabar Hill Cave ins- 
criptiohs, With this may be contrasted the design of the Kapilešvar 
inscription, which covers almost the whole of the surface of a piece of 
stone measuring, if placed vertically, 1' 7" in length, 1' in height 
and 7” in thickness. The very appearance of the stone-slab suggests 
that originally it formed part of a. larger whole, the mutilation being : 
clearly perceptible in the upper part. The inscription ‘consists of six 
lines, and there appears a matked tendency to accommodate fifteen 
letters in each line, although a slight variation is noticeable in lines 4 
and 5, each of which contains sixteen letters, The size of the letters 
becomes smaller here and there after the second line, As in the Third 
Barabar Hill Cave inscription, we further notice an attempt to run 
all the lines between the same margin. In line 6 there are some 
nine additional letter-forms, four before and six after atkabkāgtya, 
which are not to be found in the Rummindei record. - Similarly, 
there are two additional forms at the end of line 5 immediately after 
ubalika kata; l dem 

If the text of the Rummindei inscription be taken as the standard, 
that of the Kapile$var will be found to present certain variations, 
. Slips and omissions, as will appear from the following table: 

I, Variations—(a) D[e]vanamgAzyena for Devūnampiyena ; (b) 
Piyadashina for Piyadasina; (c) vi? for vi? ; (d) Budha for 
Budhe; (e) j[ūļta for fate; (f) saya” for sakya? ; (g) kālā- 
bhli)i(ā) for kālāpiīta ; (2) sil(a)thabha va for stlathabhe cha; (i) 
zi(sa)p[ā)ģ(i)ta for usapapite; (7) 7|ü]'e ta for jūte ti; (k) 
L[ulminigame for Lumminigime ; (l) ubalika kata for ubalike 
kate; and (m) athabhagiya for athabhagive. 

2. Slips—(a) visabhisitena for visati-vasibhisitena ; (0) agicha 
for atana āgācha; and (c) mahida for mahipite hida, 

3. Additions—(a) Ñ (vith, (200) 40 between učalika kata and 
athabhigiya ; (6) three Kharoshthi letters between two uni- . 
form devices after athabhagiya in line 6, the devices appear-. 
ing somewhat like inverted Brahmi ma or inverted nandi- 
pada symbols, and the Kharoshthi letters reading from 
right to left ch(u ot m) dra ya. 
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Examining the letters in the Kapileévar inscription, we may ob- 
serve that inspite of certain curious forms such as those of m, 4, g,: 
ch, 7, n, m and v, the specimen of the script is, on the whole, not such 
as to warrant the suppostion that it is not Afokan, With regard to 
the curious forms, we may note that m is represented by a short 
vertical upper stroke instead of by a dot (cf. Devāņaņi in 1, r;); that in 
line 3, the two sides of g do not appear to meet on the top at a sharp 
angle ; that’ in the same line, the curvature of ch-is abnormally ‘large 
and ‘almost. appears to be of the same height as the vertical line ; 
that in the same line, the upper portion of ‘the vertical of & is some- 
what longer than the lower; that the upper and lower curvatures 
- of 7 everywhere look effaced, leaving in the middle only a curve 
(but not afsharp angle); that in line ]. 1, % is made up of a vertical 
line with a rectangular base open in the middle of the top; that, 
in lines 3 and 5, the intersected portion of the circle of m looks 
effaced, so that the letter appears to enclose a gap from top to 
‘bottom; and, lastly, that in the first v of line 1, the circle is dispro- 
portionately large. 

But, on a careful examination of all the letters in the inscription, 
_it will be evident that-the really. unusual forms are only those of 
m, ck and y. As regards the other letters, they occur. in this very 
inscription in those forms that are also met with in other inscriptions 
of Ašoka. In fact, we get two varieties of the form of' each of the 
letters 4, Ei m, and y [cf & (L3) with £(l. 4), g (1. 3) with g (1. 5), 
m (Il. 3, 5): with x (l 2) where there is a clear evidence of original 
peus of the curves, y .(l. 1) with y (1. 3)] ` Chanda has 
noted the occurrence in this inscription of unusual forms of # and s.! 
We have to point out that the form of the dentals is all right, © 
and the sibilant.in line r, which may strike one as unusual, is but 
a regular Brahmi form of the lingual sibilant’ sh, and not of the 
dental s; and that the letter which he specifies asa curious form 
"of the dental nasal x, may not be a curious form of.s but of 
the lingual nasal p. So far as it can be judged from the form of the 
dental nasal employed in this inscription, there is nothing unusual 
about it. In the case of each of the letters 4, ch, g, and v, the form 
which we have pointed out at the outset as unusual is not so, 


1 See Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda’s note on the newly 
discovered Kapilešvar inscription, in the Bengali monthly, Pravasi, 
Āšvin, 1335 B.S. (i.e,, Oct. 1928), pp. 80677. 
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because it is also met with in some of the other inscriptions of Ašoka, 
for instance, £ with the vertical longer in the upper portion occurs 
in the Brahmagiri copy of M.R.E.I ; the disproportionate size of the 
curve of c% is amply illustrated by the cZ's in the Delhi Mirath copy 
of R.E, II, eg. in the words .sacke, seckaye (1. 2), chilamihitikā (1. 6) ; 
Z (l. 3) has its parallel in go of nigohakubha in the First Barabar Hill 
Cave inscription ; the rather disproportionate circle of the first v in 
line 1 finds its parallels in the First and the Second Barabar Hill 
Cave inscriptions ; the form of 7 similarly has its counterpart in the 
last named inscriptions and also am interesting parallel in the 7 of 
Jambudipasi in line 3 of the Brahmagiri copy of M.R.E.I; as to 
the parallels of 7+ and y, they are too numerous to require any 
reference here, it being borne in mind, with regard to the former, 
that the opening in the middle is perhaps due to the surface of the 
stone being worn out. 

If the question be raised as to whether it was possible for the same 
Scribe, as here, to design different forms of one and the same letter 
in the same inscription, our duty should simply be to refer the ques- 
tioner, first to the three copies of M.R.E, I, which we definitely know 
to have been inscribed by one and the same scribe, viz., Chapada 
and particularly to the Brahmagiri copy where the 7 of line 3 differs 
entirely from the 7 of line 6 and the first s of line 3 from the second 
m as well as the third; and secondly, to the Lauriya-Araraj copy 
of P.E. I, where the letter y occurs throughout in two forms, as in the 
Kapile$var inscription, nay, even in one and the same line. 

The three Kharoshtht letters between the two devices shaped like 
inverted Brahmi ain. the right half of line 6, which have hitherto 
escaped notice, have an importance all their own. The word 
represented by them is.Chudraya or Chu(m)draya. One may be tempted 
to read, from left to right, the first two letters as Brahm! ga and 7a and 

the third doubtfully as Brahmi sz, but, to guard against such a preci- 
pitate course, it must be pointed out that nowhere in this inscription 
the Brahmt 7 or the Brahmi m hangs below the level of the line or of 
the accompanying letters, as the second and the third letters (read 
from left to right) do here. All the features of the three letters are 
properly accounted for, if we read them as Kharoshthī. It is easy to 
understand that the purpose of inserting the word between the two 
. symbols was to keep it distinct from the text of the inscription. Like 
Cha^ada of M.R.E, I, Ch(w)mdraya may be regarded as the name of the 
scribe. Considered in this light, it enables us to set down this inscription 
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as a Brahmi record in the extreme north of India wherein the name of 
the scribe appears in Kharoshthi just as the word lipikara does in the 
Brahmagiri, Siddapura and Jatiüga-Ráme$vara copies of M.R.E. I in 
the extreme south. It is to be noted that in the three south Indian 
inscriptions, the colophon of the text consists of a complete sentence, 
Chapadena likhitam (or 94e) lipikarena, ‘written by Chapada, the scribe,’ 
the first two words of which are in Brahmi and the third word in 
Kharoshtht ; whereas in the present inscription such a full statement 
could not be made apparently for want of space, and consequently 
the name Chu(m)draya stands alone enclosed by the two symbols. 
The subscription, of the name in Kharoshthi at the end of a Brahmi 
inscription proves, precisely as in the case of the three south-Indian 
inscriptions, that the scribe himself hailed from the north-western part 
of India where Kharoshthi was the prevalent script, or that, at any rate, 
his own script, like that of Chapada, was not Brahmi but Kharoshthi. 

Since the publication of Chanda’s note on the new find (Pra- 
visi, Oct. 1928),-doubting the genuineness of the record, the general 
impression has been that it isa forgery. Those who have read his 
note, which is in Bengali, will, we think, agree with us that he has 
cast a doubt without a sifting examination of individual letters of 
the inscription in relation to one another as also to the letters of other 
Ašoka inscriptions, particularly those in South India, which, as is 
well known, are incised in Brahmi by a scribe whose habitual script 
was Kharoshthī. If our contention bears scrutiny, that is to say, 
if there occurs between the two devices a word represented by three 
Kharoshthi letters, whatever may be its final reading and interpreta- 
tion, then the whole question as to the genuineness or otherwise of 
the Kapileévar record will have to be reopened and approached in 
the light of the new aspect that it has now gained. Now, if from 
the occurrence, in a purely Brahm! record, of a colophon in Kharoshthi, 
the right inference be that it was incised by a professional scribe 
who had been. brought up in the tradition of north-west India, it 
Eecomes necessary to enquire whether and how far in the Brahmi 
portion of that record the letter-forms and the language have been 
influenced respectively by Kharoshthi and the dialects of the nortli- 
west region where Kharoshthi was prevalent, that is to say, by the 
letters and dialects of A$oka's Rock inscriptions at Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra, and further, whether in other well known Brahmi inscrip. 
tions of Afoka we can discover traces of influence either in respect 
of letter-forms or in that of language. 
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With regard to letter-forms, the distinction between the dental 
and lingual nasals would not have struck us at all, had we not in 
mind the tendency in Kharoshthī to form the y by a loop at the base 
(cf, the na of lzpikareņa written in Kharoshthī in the colophon of the 
Brahmagiri copy of M.R.E, I) If we bear in mind how such a 
long habit of writing might exercise a sub-conscious influence on the 
scribe when he was engaged in incising an inscription in Brahmi, to 
which he was not much accustomed, it becomes easy to understand 
how the figure of the Brahmi lingual » could be drawn at the base 
describing a rectangle with the appearance of a oblong loop, so to say. 
Evidently, the scribe was labouring under a disadvantage, and the 
same impression gains ground in respect of the scribe of the three 

aforesaid South Indian copies of M.R.E. I, when they are compared 
with the present inscription generally. 

As regards language, the orthography followed in the Kapileévar 
inscription bears traces of influence of the north-western dialects, 
perceptibly in the substitution of the lingual n and s% for the dental 
n and s (Devāņamphiyeņa Piyadashina),—a feature which is altogether 
absent in inscriptions to the east of Kalsi and south of Girnar. 
Such a substitution is, we think, also due to the same sub-conscious 
influence, on the scribe, of the orthography of the north-western dialects, 
and looking for parallels, we discover in Chapada’s copies of M.R.E, I 
at Brahmagiri, Siddāpura, and Jatiüga-Rame$vara that the lingual 
nasal occurs in place of the dental of other copies, notably in the 
words pakamznena (Brahmagiri) and savame (in allthe three copies) 
However much Chapada miglit have restrained himself in the Siddapura 
copy in respect of the dental in pa[kamine]na, his lurking predilec- 
tion for the lingual was'50 potent as to make him use it twice in the 
Brahmagiri variant, pažaimžņeņa, where he should have used it only 
once, consistently with the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra dialects, Chapa- 
da’s performance, such as it is, will surely absolve the scribe of the 
Kapilešvar inscription from the guilt of having spelt the word Devanam 
with a lingual a. 

Further evidence of such an influence can be gathered from the 
Kalsi record of the Fourteen Rock Edicts, As regards orthography, 
the Kalsi version has, down to almost the end of R.E. IX, maintained 
harmony with Dhauli and Jaugada, and inclined, from the concluding 
portion of R.E. IX down to R.E. XIV, to resemble Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansehra, From R.E. X to R.E., XIV the inscription is by a 
different hand, It is in this portion that we discern . marked pre- 
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ponderance of the lingual and the palatal sibilants (s4, 6), although 
in respect of the dental nasal (#), sufficient care seems to have been 
taken to maintain the orthography of the texts in the preceding 
portion, Notwithstanding the fact that the scribe of the second portion 
of the Kalsi record did not emulate Chapada by using Kharoshthi to 
provide a tangible proof of his connection with, or knowledge of, that 
script, it is not difficult to surmise from the aforesaid evidence that 
he, too, was a man of north-western tradition. As to the contrast 
between Chapada and the Kalsi scribe of the second portion, we find 
that while the former has shown his north-western predilection for m, 
the latter has done the same in respect of é and sk, Then, where is the 
harm if the scribe of the Kapile$var inscription has inclined towards 
both the lingual nasal and the lingual sibilant, when he, too, was, as 
the Kharoshthi colophon CAumdrayo snows an inheritor of the same 
north-western tradition ? 

The additions and slips in the present inscription constitute the 
second argument of Chanda for casting doubt on its genuineness. As 
regards the additions, he has drawn attention to certain expressions 
represented by six letter-traces between «čalika kata and athabhigiva 
(as he reads it) but he is silent about the colophon enclosed by the 
two devices. His argument is that there is no scope for any extra 
expression between udalika kata and atkabkāgija presumably on 
account of the fact that in the Rummindei copy the sense of the text 
is complete without it. 

But in pressing his argument he has not proved, as he ought 
to have done, that it was binding on the scribe or persons responsible 
for the Kapile$var inscription to strictly adhere to the Rummindei text 
and not to put in additional matters. If we compare the different 
. versions of the Ašoka edicts, it becomes increasingly clear that they 
differ in: omissions and additions of expressions and in divisions of 
sentences, as, for instance, in the common portion of the three copies 
of the Schism Pillar edict at Sarnath, Kauéambt and Safichi, Again, . 
in the case of M.R.E. I, it will be noticed that the introductory 
statement (Suvamņagirīte ayaputasa......... vataviyā) of the three South 
Indian copies has no counterpart in the remaining ones just as the 
concluding statement of the Sahasram copy (Zma cha attkam......likhā- 
payātka ti) has no counterpart except in the copy found at Rūpnath, 
Such being the case, one ought to attempt a reading of the extra 
expression in the Kapilešvar inscription before summarily dismissing 
itas superfluous, So far as we can make out, the six additional 
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letters representing the expression offer a reading ÏZ, (v),thk (200) 40. 
If this reading be correct, then it must be said that the Rummindei 
copy is guilty of a very important omission. 

Now, with regard to the slips, the palpable and fatal errors, relied 
upon by Chanda as an argument in favour of the spuriousness of, 
the Kapile$var copy, it seems that he has tried to impress that the 
scribes, because they were employed. by Piyadasi, were incapable of 
such slips and errors, On the other hand, Piyadasi- himself was fully 
cognisant of the fact that his scribes were not immune from such 
faults, and as a matter of fact, he had to issue an edict vis, 
R. E. XIV to excuse himself on their blunder (/idtkarūģarā- 
dhena va) for the incomplete character of his rescripts here and 
there, and we need not cite here the numerous instances of errors 
his scribes had committed in different parts of India, ‘he scribe 
of the Kapile$var inscription may at first sight appear to be far 
more guilty than the scribes of other inscriptions. One may point 
out with Chanda that he is guilty of slip in *vzsaó/isitena-for vīsati- 
vasābhisitena, of the omission of atana or atanā before agacha and of 
a serious slip in sida for mahiyite kida. But we think that his 
9uisablbisitena may be excused, as the sense (viz, “when he had been 
consecrated twenty years") can be deduced from it without difficulty ; 
that the omission of atana before āgācka is not important, for the sense 
of it is implied in āgāck2 itself; and that the slip in mahida, 
serious though it may be, jeopardizing, as it does, the word hida 
which is to be connected with the next expression (viz., Buddha- 
jata), does not, after all, wholly miss the form or the sense of 
mahiyite, Such thoughtless clipping and patching are, however, 
not without their parallels, and Chanda, in whose opinion there 
never occurs an instance of mutilation in the titles and years of 
coronation of the: king, will perhaps be astounded to find that in 
` the very edict (viz. R.E. XIV) in which the king seeks to excuse him- 
self on his scribes’ errors, the Shahbazgarhi scribe writes with impu- 
nity the king's title as Devanampriyena Prisina (V). If this be the 
sample of slip committed in the execution of a Kharoshthī inscription 
by a scribe who is presumably conversant with the Kharoshtht script 
and familiar with the north-western dialects, the lapses which the 
scribe of the Kapilešvar inscription becomes guilty of, having had 
to execute a record in a rather unfamiliar script and an equally un- 
familiar dialect, lose at once their serious character on comparison. 
We do not deny that he was careless to a degree, but that should not 
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be the reason for doubting the genuineness of a record, far less, 
of one inscribed under peculiar circumstances, Indeed, before decid- 
ing-one way or the other, the important point to consider must always 
be the evidence of the lurking influence of the north-western tradition 
betrayed by the scribe in the Kharoshthi letters of the colophon, and 
the peculiar orthography of the words Devinamphiyena Piyadasiņa 
and kālāpkttā, 

The purport of the third argument of Chanda, in so far as it bears 
upon the question of forgery, is that ifthe record on the Rummindei 
pillar had sufficed to serve the king’s purpose, there was no occasion 
for its reduplication on a stone slab, The purpose of the king was, 
in his opinion, two-fold : (1) to afford guidance to the future pilgrims 
in identifying the actual spot of Buddha Sakyamuni’s birth, and 
(2) to provide his revenue-collectors at Lumbini with a direction, 
by drawing their attention to the immunities and privileges granted 
to the village. These constitute the basic fact of his argument. We 
may certainly entertain them as references, but there are other consi- 
derations which must not be lost sight of. The text read as a whole 
embodies a vivid record of the memorable deeds of merit done by 
a devout pilgrim on his visit to a spot which for him had a great 
fascination as the birth-place of Buddha Sakyamuni. None can 
mistake that in the expressions of.the record the august majesty 
of Piyadasi has been transcended by the genial grace of the devotee. 
And the purpose which spontaneously comes out of the text does 
not differ from that of other devout pilgrims or benevolent persons 
whose natural desire has sought satisfaction in labelling their indivi- 
dual works of piety with a commemorative personal record, Speaking 
of Piyadasi himself, such a desire has found expression also in his 
' edict on his second queen’s donations. In fact, the Rummindei text 
- enumerates broadly two types of pious deeds, each illustrated by two 
similar acts, namely. i 

(i) Memorial stone-work : silāvigadathīcha kālāpitā and silathabhe 

cha usapüpite ; and : 

(ii) Benevolence: Lumrmini-game ubalike kate and athabhügtye cha. 
"The inscription on the Rummindei Pillar (which is the s#athadha, the 
first type of work), is a proof that the royal pilgrim labelled it with 
a commemorative personal record, but what about the other deed 
of the first type which has also been mentioned as an action ` 
(silavigada etc.) and, as such, might equally be marked out by a label * 
If it be contended: that the work implied in si#avigada etc. is 
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not different from that involved in sélathabhe etc, then what about 
the distinguishing tablet or tablets for the royal acts of benevolence 
representing the second type of work? If it was found expedient 
to include in the record on the szizkabka the fact not only of 
the erection of the pillar itself but ‘also of the disposiug of the sz/a- 
vigada and the dispensing of the acts of benevolence, why should it 
be found inexpedient to make a full record in each of the other two 
cases? If silavigada be a curving in stone apart from the sā- 
thabha, can we reasonably say that there was no occasion for another 
inscription of a similar kind? In the case of the immunities and pri- 
vileges granted to the village of Lumbini, is it, again, unreasonable 
to imagine an occasion for necessarily two additional records, one 
for the guidance of the king’s revenue-collectors and the other to be 
used by the villagers themselves as a documentary safe-guard against 
possible encroachment on their rights? If there be any doubt about 
the possibility of such a royal procedure, viz, of muitiplying the records, 
it may at once be removed by a reference to the Sarnath Schism 
Pillar inscription which fortunately embodies the detailed instruction 
of Piyadasi to his Mahāmātras as to the method to be followed by 
them for circulating the royal measure to all persons or groups of 
persons whom it might concern, and this was to be done by means of 
as many copies as possible. If so, where is the difficulty in regarding 
- the Kapilešvar copy as one of the possible additional records at 
Lumbini ? 

It can be pertinently asked, how is one to. account for its find in 
a village in Bhuvaneávar in remote Orissa? One of the following 
two explanations is possible : : 

(i) that it was just a. copy sent by Piyadasi to Tosali, the prin- 
cipal head-quarters of his Kaliüga province, for the informa- 
tion of his official representatives about his pious acts in: 
Lumbini ; 

- (ii) that the record itself was in later times removed from Lumbini 
to Kalinga through some unknown agency. 

The first explanation, which has been offered by Chakladar, is ably 
refuted by Chanda, who argues that the subject-matter of the record, 
pertaining, as it does, to.the village of Lumbini, has but a local inter- 
est and that there is nothing in the text of the inscription to necessi- 
tate its circulation in a far-off province like Kalitga,t With regard to 





„I Chanda, ops ctt. 
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the second explanation, the only point for consideration is whether the 
removal of the inscribed stone slab from Lumbini to Orissa was at 
all possible, and, if so, when, by whom, and for what reason? 

The contingency of transference does not at all-strike us as im- 
possible, especially when we have recorded instances of the removal 
of Agoka’s monoliths to long distances. ft may be contended that 
those monoliths were removed on account of their artistic importance 
and that the inscribed stone slab of Kapileévar had apparently no 
special attraction to have induced any one to remove it. History, how- 
ever, does not bear out that things of this kind were without their im- 
portance. The famous Hathigumpha inscription of the powerful 
Jaina king Kharavela of Kalitiga, on the Udayagiri hill, only five 
miles from Bhuvane$var, which is an epigraphic record assignable 
to as early a date as the second quarter of the first century A.C.! 
(not to say that its date may be pushed even further back to the first? 
or second century B.C.) expressly mentions that Khāravela trium- ` 
phantly brought back to Kaliüga the seat of Jina, the pride of the 
people of Kalinga, whieh had been carried off (no doubt as a trophy) 
by one Nandaraja (Wamdarüja-nitam Kalimga- finüsanam)* An idea - 
of such seats can be formed from the numerous pre-iconic representa- 
tions in ancient sculptures of the Buddhists and: the Jainas, notably 
those at Barhut, Bodh-Gaya and Udayagiri. They are so, many 
cubical carvings of wood or stone, and, the inscribed stone slab of 
Kapilešvar, so far as its present form goes, may very well pass asa 
good example of them. Whatever the size or the material of the 
-Jindsana, the fact remains that it was in that distant age carried from 
and back to Kalinga as a signal proof of victory. Inthe case of the 
Kapilešvar stone slab, even without imagining a contest of rival 
kings bringing about its transference, we can fancy the possi- 
bility of its removal under quieter circumstances, say, for instance, 
by some pious pilgrim or chance visitor; for, after all, its size was 
not unmanag.ably large, nor was its conveyance difficult, on account 
of the proximity of Lumbini to Kapilāvastu, the halting place along 


T Barua, Old: Brahmi Inscriptions, pp. 22; 45, 260. 

2 Chanda, MASI., No. I, pp. 14°15; Ray Chaudhuri, Political 
History of India, pp. 239-40, 258-59. 

3 Jayaswal and R, D. Banerji in /BORS., 1917, pp. 495-497 et. seg. 

4 Jayaswal, /BORS., vol IV., pt. iv, p. 403; and Barua, Old 
Brīkmāī Inscriptions, pp. 22, 260. 
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the great caravan route from Rajagaha, the capital of Magadha, to 
Patitthana on the bank of the Godavari," and also on account of the 
facility.of communication between Magadha and Kaliüga* both by 
land and sea, the land-route being expressly mentioned in the Datka- 
vamsa. Thus, by whatever tests the Kapilešvar record be judged, 
whether of palzography, or of orthography, or of the Kharoshtht 
colophon, or of the possibility of multiplication of records, or of the 
chances of transport, one cannot see eye to eye with Chanda in respect 
of the charges he has preferred against the document. 

So much about the Kapile$var inscription. We shall now proceed 
to the interpretation of the two Lumbini-Pilgrimage records, and begin 
with the word mahiyite. It is to be noticed at the outset that the nomi- 
native of the verb mahiyite, which means ‘was worshipped,’ is wanting in 
both the texts; the-object of worship may, however, be deduced from 
the expressions Aida Budhe jate Sakyamuni, kida Bhagavam jate and 
Empmini-gime. In other words, the thing worshipped is the spot 
of Buddha Sakyamuni’s nativity in the village of Lumbini, But, is 
this all the bearing that the term mahiyite has in the text of the ins- 
criptions ? We think not. The whole text is epitomised by the introduc- 
tory expression azana agicha mahtyite ; this is what is technically called 
the ‘Uddesa’ or the theme of the text, and what follows is the 
-‘Niddesa,’ or its exemplification in specific terms. The full sense 
of the expression ažana agücka mahiytte is not covered but only typi- 
fied in the ‘niddesa’, that is to say, the idea of the magnitude of the 
pious action implied in the ‘uddesa’ is to be understood in the light 
of the two sets of typical examples, namely :— 

1. (a) szlavigadab/cha kālūpita, 
(b) szazhabhe cha usapapite ; and 
2, (a) Lummini-game ubalike kate, 
(b) (Lumsnini-gime) athabhagiye (kate), 
If we confine ourselves to the ‘uddesa’ portion, the graceful solem- 
nity of the occasion will be suggested by the august presence (afana 
agicha) of the pilgrim, His Gifted Majesty and Grace, the King himself 
(Devānampiyena Piyadasina lajina), Further, the mention of the parti- 
cular regnal year, viz. the twentieth (or, the twenty first), imparts a 
special character to the magnitude of the occasion, because it represents 


I Sutta-nipāta, Bk. v. (vatikugāthā).; Buddhist India, ch. V ; 
Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, p. 218. 
2 See also Sz-yu-ki. 
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that period of Piyadasi’s reign when he was at the zenith of his glory, 
Thus do the introductory statement and the illustrations hang about the 
term makiyite which is the all-important word in the text, and, there- 
fore, for a fuller comprehension of its import, we should like to push 
our enquiry a little further. 

There is a word mahiyate in the Upanishads’ which occurs in the 
sense of Tia, archita, ‘honoured, adored, worshipped,' as also in the 
hymns of the Rg-veda. The word is also to be found in the Buddhist 
texts in this very sense. Mahiyite, as it occurs in the inscriptions 
under notice, may be taken to carry with it the idea of maka, makha ` 
or magha, ie. yajfia, a ceremonial performance, a formal demonstra- 
tion of an act of faith, such as is referred to in the following verse 
of the Divyāvadātta (p. 405) :— 

Mauryah sabhrtyah sajanah sapaurah sulabdhalabhartha- 

suyashtayajüab/ . 

YasyedrSah sādhujane prasadah kale tathotsāhi krtam 
cha dānam// 
Considered in this light, the makiyana by ASoka was not a mere 
salutation with folded hands but a pious demonstration of the great 
sanctity of the spot itself and the village of Lumbini in which it lay— 
a demonstration commensurate with the exalted memory of Buddha 
Sakyamuni and the sublime majesty of king Piyadasi, It is through 
this specific sense of sahiyana that we can account for the mention 
of the stone-works and the grant of immunities and privileges, which 
are to be regarded as the necessary consummation of the royal pilgri- 
mage and act of worship. In fact, the whole tenor of the text of 
the Lumbini-Pilgrimage inscriptions can be shown to have been fully 
reflected in (i) the account in the Kalingabodhizataka of the maha- 


1 Chandogya III, 17. 6; VII, 2. 1-10: tena sampanno mafāyate, 
2 Digha, Il (Makiparinibbina sutta), where we come across 
malūyati in the sense of *püjità' and yrakenti in the sense of 'pūjenti' : 
Eka hi dāthā tidivehi pūjitā 
eka pana Gandhürapure mahīyati/ 
Kalingarafifio vijite pun' ekam 
ekam puna Nagaraja mahenti// 
For makāyatā in the sense of ‘pūjanā, see Fausbill’s Jataka, vol. 1V 
(Kalingabodhi-jataka), The Divyivadana (p. 389) uses orcheyam, a 
verb from the root arch, to mean the act of homage performed by 
Ašoka to the holy spots of Buddhism. 
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pyanā of Sambodhi (the great Bo-tree) by a king of Kaliñga, and (ii) the 
vivid account in the Divyūvadāna (pp. 389-90) of Ašoka's pilgrimage 
to, and act of worship at, Lumbini. The following verses from the 
Jātaka, just mentioned, furnish a picture of a royal makāyanā of 
Bodhimanda, the spot of the Buddha’s Enlightenment : 
Mahāyitvāna Sambodhim nānātūriyehi vajjamānehi/ 
mālāvilepanam abhiharitvā pākāra-parikkhepam kāresi// 
Satthivāhasahassāni pupphāni sannipātayi/ 
pūjesi raja Kalingo Bodhimandamanuttaram// 
It will be seen that the specific acts performed were two : 


(i) the worship (under the direction of a religious guide) of the 
Botree and the terrace (Samčodkim, Bodhimandam), accom- 
panied by various kinds of music and profuse offerings of 
flowers and scented unguents ; and 

(ii) the railing in of the terraced Bo-tree by a suitable enclosure. 
With regard to (ii), the gloss has the following details : (a) the 
setting up, in the terrace, of a golden pillar, eighteen cubits 
in height (Bodhimande atthirasa-hattham suvanna-thambham 
ussāpesi) ; (b) the construction of a jewelled cubical altar in 
front of the Bo-tree (tassa satta-ratanamayam vedikam kārāpesi); 
and (c) the erection of a jewelled gate chamber (satéa-ratana- 
mayan dvāra-kotthakam karipest). 

And the details to be gathered from the Divyāvadāta are : 

(i) that the pilgrimage to Lumbini and other Buddhist holy 
places was undertaken by Ašoka to satisfy the yearning of 
his heart to worship those sacred sites which were hallowed 
by the association of the Buddha, the Blessed One, and to 
mark them out by visible signs in order to afford guidance to 
future visitors (Ayam me manoratho: Ye Bhagavata Buddhena 
pradešā adhyushitās tin archeyam chiknini cha kuryane paschi- 
masyam janutūjām anugrahürtham) ; 

(ii) that the king proceeded to the spot in a triumphal procession 
with perfumes, wreaths and flowers for worship, accompanied 
by Upagupta as his religious guide (rājā chaturanga-balakaiyam 
samnükya gandha- md le al ādāya sthaviropagupta-sahayah 
samprasthitah) ; 

(ii) that the garden of Lumbini was the first place visited by the 
king (rājānam Aéokam sarva-prathamena Lumbini-vanam pra- 
vešayitvā) ; 
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(iv) that, arriving at Lumbini, Upagupta dramatically pointed out 
the spot of the. Buddha’s nativity in the words, asmin makā- 
vāja pradese Bhagavan jatah, which echo the words of the 
inscriptions, Aida Bhagavan fate. 

(v) that the king fell prostrate ori the spot and stood up with folded 
hands and tears of rapturous joy (raja sarva-šarīreņa tatra 
pādyor nipatyotthaya kytāūjalih prarudann uvācha) ; 

(vi) that the king's faith in the reality of the momentous event of 
the Buddha's birth on that very spot was intensified by the 
corroborration of the tradition by a female deity, who, as an 
eye-witness of the scene of nativity, gave a vivid description 
thereof in the following words: Maya ki drishtah kanakivadatah 
prajāyamāno dvipada-pradhinah padini sapta kramanāņa eva ` 
šrutā cha vücham api tasya sastuh|| l 

(vii) that the king laid the foundation of a fitting memorial shrine 
(chaityam cha pratishthipya), a statement which reminds the ex- 
pressions of the inscriptions—s¢élivigadabhicha kalapita, silā- 
thabhe cha usapapite ; and 

(viii) that he made a grant of a hundred thousand in money to 
. the , place of the Buddha's nativity (rāzitā jatyam atasakasram 
dattam), which, again, calls to mind the passage of the inscrip- 
tions— Lununini-gime ubalike kate athabhagiye cha. 

The full bearing of the significant word makhiyite is now clear to us.? 
Our next point-of enquiry will be about the expression sZ/avzgada- 
bhicha kūlūpita silathabhe cha usapapite. This is a statement of the first 
type, as already pointed out, of Piyadasi's specific acts of piety and 
the work is recorded in the inscriptions under notice as belonging 
to his twenty-first regnal year. A similar work of piety, in another 
connexion but done in the same regnal year, finds mention also 
in the Nigliva Pillar inscription? in the words sslātkabke usapapite, 


1 -Itis worth while to note that the Mānasūra-Silpašāstra (ch. xv, 
concluding portion) makes mention of ceremonies, essentially ritualistic, 
in connexion with the erection of columns (Acharya, Indian Architec 
ture, p. 46.) 

2 The Nigliva Pillar inscription also records a previous work of 
piety, viz, the enlargement of a stüpa of Konagamana in Piyadasi’s 
fifteenth regnal year (Devanampiyena Piyadasina lājina chodasavasü- 
bhisitena Budhasa Konūkamanasa thube dutiyam. vadAite) but clearly 
that has got nothing to do with the sižātkačka of that, very inscription, 
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but the expression si#avigadabhicha kalapita does not occur there, 
Is the sz/gvzgada, then, some work of art distinct from the silathabha ? 
We could definitely say ‘yes’, if we were sure that vigada had nothing 
to do with the stone pillar, We ought, therefore, to find out what at 
best it signifies, . 

The opinion of scholars is sharply divided over the interpretation 
of the Lumbini additional clause silavigadabhicha kālāpita, and the 
difference is based mainly upon two points: (i) whether ór not cha of 
bhicha is a conjuaction, and (ii) whether or not the act implied in the 
whole expression is a part of, and not distinct from, the act of setting 
up the stone pillar. The opinion is divided also as to whether cha 
being regarded as a conjunction, 04% iu the sense of (Er? is a part 
of the word silēvžgada, or it is only an optional form of the ex pletive 
Ai. As for treating cha as a conjunction squaring with cha of the next 
clause, we cannot deny its possibility, although we are of opinion 
that a form like cha instead of cžā would have been more symmetrical 
here. Against treating it as such, it may be argued with some reason 
that in the construction of the next statement uŽa/žke kate athabha- 
giye cha, the connexion has been expressed by a single cha. Amongst 
those who regard ch@ as a conjunction, there are some who are inclined 
to equate sz/aw;gadabhw with ši/āvigardadkī, ‘a stone-made she-ass’, 
Charpentier, amongst those who take ežā as a conjuntion and Šī as 
equivalent to Sk. dfrt,.“bearing,” has sought to explain séavigadabhi 
as "bearing on its top the stone-figure of an active horse," evidently 
meaning the-sžāfkabka or the Lumbini Pillar (vzgada being equated 
by him with agada, which, he argues, is a shortening from agalitāšva, 
galita meaning ‘unbroken, idle, inactive'!; and Barua, challenging 
the tenability of the outwitting way of equating vigada with agada. 
and then regarding agada as a shortening from agalitāšva, suggests 
that the word sé/avigada is a substantive, that it “represents indefinitely 
the crowning stone-figure" of the Lumbini Pillar, and that 24i is “just 
an expletive particle — 47"? On the other hand, Mookerji, regarding 
ch@ as a conjunction and 2Zi (which he equates with Hindi 422) as an 
expletive (meaning “also”) thinks that szavzgada signifies “a stone bear- 
ing a figure", vigada being derived from vigadhka = vigarha = vigraha, 
“the well-known word for a figure", rather than from vžčata= vikrta, 
which, according to him, is *phonetically rather impossible," He differs 


I JA, 1914, pp. 17, f. IL 
2 Asoka Edicts in New Light, pp. 86-7, 
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from Barua in the derivation of the word but agrees with him in a way 
as to its meaning but not as regards its identity, for he suggests that 
it is a work in stone, quite distinct from the Lumbini stone pillar 
and that it may more reasonably be taken to refer to the ancient 
_sculpture which represents the scene of Buddha Sakyamuni's nativity 
and is now enshrined in the Rummindei Temple.* In other words, 
the clause, according to Mookerji, who reads it sidā-vigada-bhī cha 
kūlāpita, is to be interpreted as a clear proof of Ašoka having caused 
this piece of sculpture to be carved in stone as early as his twenty-first 
regnal year. Again, amongst those who regarded džīckū as a word 
by itself, there were Fleet and R. G. Bhandarkar who equated it with 
Sk. dhit#ka and explained the expression si/avigada-bhicha as signi- 
fying “a stone wall, a stone enclosure". Hultzsch was at first inclin- 
ed to take it to mean “a brick wall decorated with sione,’ and 
Chakladar would have it rather as a "large stone foundation" 
We must say that the interpretation first mentioned above (vigada- 
bhi=vigardabhi, ‘she-ass’) does not require refutation,. for however 
phonetically close gadadhi may be to gardabhi, vigardabhi has no 
meaning, and it will be ludicrous to suggest that Piyadasi could think 
of no better figure than that of a she-ass to “signalize the most sacred 
spot of the Buddha’s nativity. Charpentier’s interpretation (vigade = 
agada, ‘an active horse’), which is apparently suggested by Hwen . 
Thsang’s account which describes the Lumbini Pillar as bearing the 
figure of a horse on its top, may be disposed of by Hultzsch's remark’: 
“that vigada means ‘a horse’ remains to be proved by more subs- 
tantial evidence."? Barua agrees with Charpentier in so far as he 
is inclined to regard si/avigada as a crowning construction of the 
stone-pillar itself, But his main contention seems to be that silāvigada 
is apparently the same as silavikata, silāvikata, éilavikrta, which signifies 
„some figuration in stone, He has cited a number of Pali compouds with 
vikatika (6.g., gula-vikatikā, püsáda-vikatzkü, pilandhana-vikatika), the 
term being explained by Buddhaghosa as sikadyagghadirupavichitto 
unnümdáyo attharako, ie, “a linen coverlet beautifully designed with 
the figures of lions, tigers and the like," and he has quoted from the 
Mahivamsa (ch, xxvii, 30) a description of the pillars surmounted by 

such figures : Sīha-byagghādi-rūpehi devatā-rūpakehi cha 

Ahu ratanamayeh’ esa thambhehi cha vibhūsito, 


DENE 
I Prof Radhakumud Mookerji's Asoka, pp, 201-4. 
2 The Inscriptions of Asoka, p. 164. 
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He thus takes the word sé/avigada in the sense of stlārūpaka and as 
“an integral part of the monolith”, Hultzsch’s old interpretation, ‘a brick 
wall decorated with stone’ was perhaps suggested by the fact that when 
the ‘pillar was discovered,. it was found surrounded by a brick wall ; 
but, as we know, it.was without any stone decoration to justify his 
interpretation, As regards the change of ēkititkā (meaning ‘a wall’) 
to Čkīckā, upheld by Fleet and Bhandarkar, it may suffice to say with 
Charpentier that it is “wholly improbable from a linguistic point of view, 
as consonants were not dropped to such an extent at that early stage 
of Prakrit dialects"! As Chakladar does not discuss the word but 
simply understands that si/avigadabhichi signifies ‘a large stone founda- 
tion, we are hardly in a position to think of any discussion of such 
a suggestion. 

Turning now to Mookerji’s interpretation, it seems rather unusual 
that both J/i as an expletive and c as a conjuncejgn should occur in 
the first clause instead of in the second. As regapas, is derivation of 
vigada from vigada=vigarha =vigraha, it is tc be pointed out that 
metathesis of y in an instance like this would be extremely irregular and 
the change of r to d is unusual—(it is the otber. way about)—and loss 
of aspiration would be unwarranted at such an early epoch and in a 
Gangetic dialect. Hindi and Bihāri have retained their ‘aspiration up till 
now. It is only in late Middle Bengali (post 1500 A.C.) that aspiration 
came to be dropped.? But he has certainly raised a very important issue 
in that he is inclined to identify selavigada with the sculptural represen- 
. tation in stone of' the scene of the Buddha's nativity, which now forms 
the sanctum of the Rummindei Temple. In the absence of any inscrip- 
tion on the sculpture itself, it is, however, difficult to say anything defi- 
nitely about its. identity with st/āvžgada if at all the latter be a work 
quite distinct from the s#athabha, That the stone carving in the 
' temple is a very old sculptural representation of an event, that it is 
not merely an icon, has been acknowledged on all hands, but whether 
it is a carving of Agokan age remains to be proved. Nevertheless, 
there are certain arguments which may be relevant to the proferred 
identification, and, to our mind, these are: 


— 


1 LA, 43» 17. | 
2 I am indebted to Prof. Sunitikumar Chatterji fot this piece of 
information, See his Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, 


pt. I, pp. 44,54, 353-55; 483, 490-91, 495-97. 
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(i) that just as the carving of the Wheel-symbol placed upon the ` 
lion-capital of the Sarnath Piliar was an additional work 
of art to indicate that the pillar was set up on the very spot 
where the Buddha had set the Wheel of Law in motion, even 
so an appropriate symbol. to indicate the importance of 
Lumbini as the place of the Buddha's nativity-might' be 
felt necessary in addition to the stone pillar, no matter 
whether it was placed on the ornamented capital or disposed 
separately ;? 

(ii) that the tenor of the Divyāvadāna account, referred to above, 
seems to suggest that some such concrete representation had 
been attempted during Ašoka's visit to Lumbini in order to 
create a realistic impression on the mind of posterity ; 

(iii) -that Hwen Thsang has left a description, apart from that of 
"the Lumbini Pillar, of a stone-made figure of a deity with 
"the appearance of rising in a bent position", installed in a 
sanctuary then known as the 'temple of lévaradeva', which 
was believed to have existed from before the birth of prince 
Siddhartha as a national shrine of the Sakyas,—a figure which 
Beal found reason to identify with thé large figure rising ben- 
dingly in the sculptural scene of the Rummindei Temple ;? 

(iv) that the whole statement of Hwen Thsang concerning the 
.temple of Īšvaradeva and its sanctum seems intended to 
embody the then current interpretation of the details of 
the sculpture, namely, that it represented a scene of the visit 
of Suddhodana (on his way back from Lumbini) and the nurse 
(ie, the foster. mother Gotami) with the new-born Sakya 
prince, Siddhartha, to that temple, the national shrine of the 
Sakyas, to pay homage to the presiding deity of the temple, 
who rose up in honour of the prince (instead of receiving 

* homage from him),—a tradition, which, though saying nothing 


I Weare reminded of the word ganda which the Indian lexico- 
graphers mention as ‘part ' of a horse's trappings, or a stud or button 
fixed as an ornament upon the harness’, One may very pertinently 
ask if there was any symbol on the back of the horse of the Lumbini 
pillar (as Hwen Thsang raw it) like the Wheel of the Lion-capital of 
Sarnath. Is vigada in any way related to ganda.in this sense ? 

2 Beal’s Records, vol. Il, p.23, f. n. 59; Fergusson’s Tree and 

Serpent Worship, plate Ixix, upper disc. 
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about Ašoka, connects the sculpture with a scene of the 
| Buddha’s nativity and treats it as a very ancient piece of work ; 

(v) that, if it be contended that had it been a representation of 

the scene of the Buddha’s nativity, it would have been effect- 
ed by the figure of an elephant, it may be pointed out that 
such a figure has nothing to do with the Buddha’s birth as 
a Šākya prince, although it has significance as a symbol of 
the ‘descent’ (okžanti) of the Bodhisatta, which evidently is 
not the case here ; 

(vi) that although in early sculptures, such as at Barhut, Safichi and 
and Bodh-Gayā, there is a predominant tendency not to repre- 
sent the Buddha in his final existence by a human figure, there 
are, on account of the exigency of narrative art, certain ex- 
emptions, for instance, in the Barhut scene of the forecast of 
the Bodhisatta’s birth! as a human child as also in the 
scene of the descent of the Buddha from the Heaven 
of the Thirty-three by a ladder, where the artists have been 
compelled to introduce respectively the figure of a child and 
foot-prints suggestive of human figure—a feature of narrative 
art which may account for the child figuring in the ancient 
sculpture (which, however, represents the scene of the Buddha’s 
nativity and not of the Bodhisatta’s descent), for without it the 
scene would be meaningless ; 

(vii) that vigada has been equated with vikata (=vikyta), and 
curiously enough, the Z»7zzandaéesha, though a later lexicon, 
gives Vikata as the name of "Māyādevī, who is mentioned as a 
Buddhist goddess (sā cha Bauddha-devi-bhedah),* 

So much about Mookerii? who has interpreted džī as an expletive, 
chi as a conjunction “4nd si/avigada as a substantive. All these 
different interpretations suggest that silāvzgada may admit of a 
construction either as an adjective or as a substantive, If we construe 


! 





1 Cunningham, Sžūps of Barhut, Pl. xv. (outer face), identified in 
Barua and Sinha’s Barhuz Inscriptions, p. 49. 
2 Vikatā in another sense, viz., of ‘hall, courtyard’ occurs in the 
. Harsha Stone inscription (Ep. Ind. vol. IL, pp. 121, 123) :— 
(i) Prārmņtaprāsādamālā-virachita-vikatā-P āņduputtrābhirāmam 
(verse 12); and 
(ii) Stenedam dharmmi-vittaih sughatita-vikatam kāritaņ Harsha 
harmmyat (verse 33). 


LH,Q., DECEMBER, 1929 21 
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it as an adjective, for instance, on the analogy of Pāli suvaņņa-vikatā 
in the Jataka expression xāvā cha suvaywna-vikaf,! we shall have 
to look for an appropriate noun which it should qualify, and our only 
alternative will be to take the word occurring after silāvigada as re- l 
presenting the noun, the visible form of which is 54% or bhichi. But, 
. then, so long as one is not sure whether d/ich@ really stands by itself or 
is the representative. of any word forming sandhi with .s#/a@vigada, and 
‘so long as-the technical bearing of that contemplated word remains un- 
settled, it is impossible to make any sense out of selaévigada-bhicha 
on the analogy of suvaņņa-vikatā-nāvā. Again, if with Barua we 
construe the expression as a substantive (=silērūpaka) and bhi as 
an expletive (=z) with chkā as a conjunction, the interpretation will 
be open to the same objection as applies to Mookerji’s, 
. Pischel, however, construed viégadabhi as an adjective qualifying sa 
- (gada ‘obstacle’, vigada ‘free from defect’ +07 fem. of —čka, on the 
analogy of sthtila-bha, and gaņda-šaila, a technical term for rough block 
of stone)? Although this is the best and safest of all the inter- 
pretations hitherto suggested, it appears that vz and Ac enclosing 
gada have. not received their due share of support by more substantial 
‘evidence from literature, In the circumstances, we have to, look for a 
suitable expression answering to vZgada etc, There is a word vikaņda- 
(kam), used as accusative singular, in Fausbóll's /āžaka (vol. I, p. 491), 
which, as its context implies, means ‘post’ or ‘pestle’ (DAiffiyam 
vikaņdakam pissanto viya panhikaya nam hadaye pakari). Vigada, 
so far as can be judged from its form, is a perfect ASokan counterpart: 
of the Pali vžžaņda ('kagda— ganda— gadda— gada), and vigada-bhicha 
will admirably answer to a Pali vékanda-bhichchi i.e., vikanda-bhittiya 
'[Mcheha being the same as Čksttipā (instr. or loc. of AA), cf. 
Skt. marttya—Pali macca], ‘in or upon the post-base'. Sia vigada- 
bhiché kūlāpīta will, accordingly, mean ‘stone was worked in or upon 
. the post-base' This will practically imply not only the scarping of 
rough block of stone but also the raising of the stone-pillar, com- 
passing at once the sense conveyed by Pischel’s interpretation, In 
other words, silā vigada-bhicha küliita will constitute a part of the 
work which. resulted in the stone-pillar being set up, and this view 


1 Fausbill, /a¢aka, vol. VI, p. 147, whereon the gloss is: suvanma- 
vikatā, suvanna-khachita, 


2 See Woolner, Asoka Text and Glossary, pt. If, p. 145. 
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is strengthened by the Kapileévar reading which has va instead of 
` cha (cf. ‘sila vigada-bhīchā kālāphitā sila-thabha va usapapita!).! 
| Next, with regard to the second type of the royal acts of piety, 
the two expressions that require explanation are učaliže kate and 
athabhigiye. As for ubalike kate, rightly equated by Barth and others 
with sdbalika-krtah, Thomas has conclusively proved that the word 
ubalike (udbalikah) is on a par with uckhulkaļ occurring in the Kautz/Aya 
Arthašāstra. That bali and ulka denote two specific kinds of royal taxa- 
tion can be easily granted, the former signifying ‘religious cess’ and 
the latter ‘duties levied on the commodities of trade.’ A difference 
of opinion arises according as one takes ČŽa/ž of the inscriptions in 
the specific sense- of ‘religious cess’ or simply as ‘taxes in general. 
There is also a difference of opinion as to whether athabhagtye means 
. üshtabhügikah or arthabhagikah. As to ashtabhagikah, Fleet takes it 
to mean “ ‘entitled to an eighth share, which the king is permitted 
by Manu (VII. 130) to levy on grains", and Thomas, “paying an 
eighth share of the produce", on the strength of the expression 
“caturtha-paticha-bhagikah” (Kautilya Arthasisira, p. 116,—“paying a 
fourth or fifth share of the produce”). As ārtkačkāgtkah, the word 
: is taken to mean, ‘partaking of riches’ by Barth, Bühler and 
Neumann, in accordance with the legend in the Dzvyāvadāna that 
Ašoka made a grant of one hundred thousand in gold to the place 
of the.Buddha’s-nativity (/aZyüzx), that is to say, to: Lumbini-vana or 
Lumbinī-gāma. If ubalike be taken to have been used in- the general 
sense of exemptipn from all taxes, the interpretation. of atkabkāgiye 
offered by Thomas will lose its point and the word will have to be’ 
equated with the form ārtkadkāgikah, necessarily signifying that the 
king performed an additional act of grace by making a money grant.? 
But if wdalike be interpreted in its specific sense of ‘exemption from 
religious cess’, then, we think, there is the necessity of understanding 
athabhigiye to mean ‘paying an eighth share of the produce’ (asAta- 
ohazikah instead of the usual one-sixth; 


X See foot-note 8, under the translation of the Kapilesvar text 
at the. end of this article. 
2 It reminds one of vīragala or vīrašāsana, stone monument 
of later times, erected in memory of a hero, It is worth noting that 
' the raising of such monuments was accompanied’ by ceremonies and 
. grants of land (see Mānasāra, PP: 440, 441, 561, quoting , 14, vol, IX, 
P. 96 į also Ep. Carat, vol, VU, p 42) - 


VÀ 
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. Lastly, with regard to the six additional letters which we reconstruct 
as [la vuthe 240, the Kapile$var copy seems to have a unique importance 
in the whole set of Ašoka inscriptions. For, here for the first time 
we have a lithic document where we find along with the mention of 
Afoka’s regnal year (visāčhisitena) an enigmatic expression vathe 240, 
preceded by the word Ña (= 1/3) hitherto unknown in the inscrip- 
tions of A$oka, Ī/a may be taken to echo the sense of the 
Vedic Ile (cf. Agnim ile, ‘I invoke, pray or worship Agni’, R.V., I, 1, 1). 
An expression vytithena (vyutkenā, vivuthena, vivuthū) 256 (200 
506) is met with in M.R.E, I, where, however, the regnal year is 
absent. Without repeating the well-known details of the discussion 
about vyutkenā 256, we may only point out here that if oyutka, like 
Kautilya’s vysshia, be a technical term signifying a statement of 
date in term of an era ( for instance, the Buddha era, as 
suggested by Bühler!) the Kapile$var text will enable us to. establish 
the correspondence between Ašoka's twenty-first regnal year and 
the 240th year of that.era and also to prove in the case of M.R,E, I 
that the 256th year of the same era coincided with Ašoka”s 37th 


. regnal year, Further, it will be noted that the figure 240 of the 


Kapilešvar record almost tallies, for practical purpose, with the Pāli 
tradition which says that A$oka usurped the throne of Magadha 
218 years after the Buddha's demise (483 B.C.) and that his consecra- 
tion took place, about three yéars thereafter, If this be granted, 
then M,R.E, I, considered in this light, will be the latest and 
not the earliest record of the Maurya king. But if vysika or Ua 
vurthé mean ‘days or nights passed in prayer or on tour’,® the question 
of correspondence would not arise at all, 


EE See Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, p. 109, 
2 Ray Chaudhuri, Political History of India, p. 139. 
3 With regard to īla, it isto be noted that no other word with 


an initial 3 has been met with in the Ašoka inscriptions so far, 


Meaning asit does ‘worship’, ‘prayer’, its relevancy in a pilgrimage 
secord. is striking indeed. Has it anything to do with the goddess 
Iii (RN. vii, 3, 44), who is related to Agni and Ushas (= Dawn)? 


* FOr, does it mean ‘tour’, ‘religious tour’? Can it be related to Skt. 


isya, which, according to the later Sanskrit lexicographers, means 
‘the wandering of a religious mendicant? In either case, we 
would .expect that the word should be followed by a statement 
nem of the days or nights spent on Pee For the 
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.l THE RUMMINDEI PILLAR INSCRIPTION 
(^A. TEXTS : 


Devanap(i)yena Piyadasina lājina vīsati-vasābhisitena 


m 


atana āgācha mahīyite [.] Hida Budhe jāte Sakyamunt ti 
silā vigadabhi chà kālāpita silā-thabhe cha usapāpite [:] 

` hida Bhagavam jāte ti Lumini-gāme ubalike kate 
atha-bhāgiye cha abs 


^ Pp WW 


: B, TRANSLATION 

[This holy spot] was worshipped? by His Gifted Majesty and 
Grace, the King, who came himself (here on pilgrimage) when he had 
been annointed twenty years. [Reflecting] that here (on this very 
spot) was born Buddha Šākyamuni,” stone was caused to be scarped to 
smoothness* and a stone pillar was caused to be set up: [Reflecting 
again] that here (on this very spot) was born the (Divine) Lord; 
the village of Lumbini was made free of taxes* and (made) a partaker 
of (the royal) bounty.* 


correspondence of the forms, cf. Sk, paryaūka, Pali pallahka, Verna- 
cular palaig ; also Sk. paryastikā, Pāli pallatthika. In a passage of 
the Vinaya Pitaka diya (Skt. iyd) is given as a variant of chariya, ` 
‘religious conduct, practice’, cf, Mahāvagga, i. 6. 13 : diya pi kho toam 
āvuso Gotama chariyūya (—iriyüya in the Sinhalese Ms, of the National 
Library, Paris) although it.is generally used in the Pali literature 
in the sense of *deportment, postare whether sitting, walking, lying 
and the like.] : 

I Read from the fac- simile in Hultzsch's Inscriptions of Ašoka, 
We have differed from Hultzsch in the division of sections even 
against the authority of the Mahkiparinibbanasutta, which he has 

quoted. We think that the words from Hida (1. 2) to the end must. 
be taken together and kept apart from the preceding text, as constitut- - 
„ing the illustration of Makžyanā. i 

2 Lit. ‘magnified’, ; 

3 Lit. ‘the Enlightened One, the ER (the scias) of the Sakya race’, 

4 Lit. ‘made free from. deformities’, as Pischel interprets, 

5 Or, free. of religious cesses,’ as Thomas interprets, 

.. 6. Or, ‘paying (only) an eighth share (of the produce as REVEDERE 
to accept the interpretation of Thomas, f 


4x 
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II, ‘THe- KAPILVAK STONE- SLAB INSCRIPTION? 
A, TEXT 


' D[e]vanamphiyena Piyadashina I(ā)jina vi- 
sā(bh)isitena agacha mahida Budha jfāJta 
Sayamuní ti silā vigada-bhicha kalaph(i)-. 
l t(a) sila-thabha? va u(s)ap[a]p(i)ta [:] hida Bhagava 
jLāltet[i] L[u]mini-game übalik[e] kat[e] [—] Ila 
os e) (200)* 40* [—]àtha-bhagiy[e]* cha Ņ SAVAA 


i i de 


B. TRANSLATION 


[For IL .1- 3 (down to 'Sayamuni ti’), see Rummindel Stone was ` 
caused to be worked upon the paras and? zd stone pillar: was 


.I The fac- simile on page 752 is reproducéd. from & photo 
prepared by our friend and colleague Mr. Indubhusan , Bannerji of the 
History Department, by kind permission of Mr, Birendranath Boy of 
Puri. 

_2 There is a very ‘faint trace of a dot in the middle of the circle of 
the Brahmi letter read tha, In that case, the word will read °shadha, . 

3 The letter looks like Brahmi su (which, as is well-known, also. . 
functions for the . numerical figure 200; cf, the letter in the Brahma- 
giri copy of M.R.E, I .); though the right curvature and the #- stroke 
are somewhat shady, they are not untraceable, 

| 4 ‘This numeral has not been met with in Ašoka inscriptions so 
far. Should the figure be read 7o ? It more resembles the type of 40. 
than that of 70 of other inscriptions (e.g, Nàsik, Mebatrapa y and 
Kush&na). 

.5 . The tatroks of the initial letter can be traced, and in the 
middle of the second, there is a faint trace of a dot which is more clear 
than in the case of °¢habha (fn. 2). Accordingly, we shall have to 
- interpret the word as being equivalent to Sk. arthabhagikah ( artha-. 
bhaga +shņika), ‘partaking of bounty,’ . 

6 There are two devices sonuit like inverted Brahmi ma, ` 
enclosing the three Kharoshthi letters, i 

7 This word is in SA AS Should it be read Chadraya. or 
even Mudraya Pe 
*, 8. Lit. ‘that’ is to say” (va meaning tor? in other words’ The 
occurrence of va instead of cha in the expression silathabha va usapa: 
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set up: [ from ‘hida zo- ‘kate’ as in Ruminindei|—worship (offered), 
vutha 240-—(¢hen, as in Rummindet) fi Chumdraya Q 


S. N. MITRA 


pita suggests that chi as _@ conjunction will be out of place in thé 
preceding expression, which is, therefore, consttued as sila vigada- 
bhicha haliphita, the idea being ‘stone was worked upon: the post- - 
base and the result was that there arose a stone pillar. Similar 
` instances of. showing the action first and then the result are met 
: with’ in “the following  inscriptional passages :—(i) Inscription of 
 Khàravela § 15: varükara-samuthüpitühi aneba-yojanühitühz. ..... sss. 
silāhi siüthambham....... «.kārāpayati (Barua, Old Brahmas Inscriptions, 
P. 26) ; and (ii) Barbut E. Gateway inscription of Dhātrabhāti: žāritam | 
žoraņām, silākamananto cha upamna (Barua and Sinha, Barhut Ins- 
criptions, No. 1 ; note.the place of cha in this expression). l 

Vigada-bhīchā, therefore, becomes equivalent to. Pāli vikaņda». 

bhichcha (loc. bhitti, ‘base’) on the ‘strength of such expressions as 
"Pāli dhittipyam vikandakam pissanto (Fausbill, /ataka, vol. I, p. 491, 
fn., where the expression occurs as a variant and means ‘pounding a 
post or pestle into the floor or base’) or such compouuds as Sk. gaņda- 
bhitti, ies, the elephant’s temple, wherefrom juice exudes, serving as 
aseat for the bees’ [Raghuvamia, v. 43: ‘nirdhauta-danamala-ganda- 
- bhittih’ (=gafah) ; and xii, 102 ; also Bhartrhari, i, 49]. 

That the stone pillar should stand on a' stone base we can under- 
stand,. although the base of the A$okan pillar, may not, as our friend 
Mr, Jitendranatli Banerji of the Department of Ancient History 

` points. out, necessarily be like a mortar or pot (and this is still 
a matter for investigation) like the earlier Persian pillar-bases (for 
which see Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Persia, p. 89, 
fig. 30). It is, however, interesting to note that the Jataka (v, p. 49) 
mentions posts being fixed on. the top of stones like mortars: 
(udukkhala-pisinanam upari thambhe patīttkāpetvā); but we are not 
in a position to say if this applies to Agokan pillars. [For 44i also 
meaning ‘floor, base or surface for incising. letters or drawing figures,’ 
cf. bhittiya akkharāni likhitvā (Fausbill, iv, p. 489) and medavannaka- 
pāsāņa-bhittiyam yeva ujjala vijjullatā appita etc, (MaAavamsa 30, v, 96). 
See also Divyāvadāna, p. 300. 8 and p. 547. 6-8]. 


On some Tantrik texts studied in Ancient Kambuja . 
| Io | 


The inscription of Sdok kak Thom? (discovered in the province of 
. Sisophon, Cambodia) mentions that introduction of the mystič cult 
of Devarāja along with some Tāntrik texts in Kambuja during the 
reign of king Jayavarman. II who came to the: thorne in aka 724. 
(2802 4. C). The inscription is a long one and contains the chronicle 
of the religious foundations of Kambuja during a period of about 250 ` 
. years, The inscription is not dated, but the last date mentioned : 
therein is Saka 974 (-1052 A.C.) The king Jayavarman 1] came 
from Java to rule over Kambuja, and the new cult was introduced 
shortly after his ascent to the throne. - The story of this introduction 
is told in some details in the-inscription.? The high priest of Jaya- ` 
varman was a Brahmanical sage named Šivakaivalya, This Brahmin 
was enjoying a piece of land in the village of Bhadrayogi in Indra- 
pura given to his family long ago by the kings of Bhavapura. (founded 
by Bhavavarman who was ruling about the middle of the 6th century). 


1 BEFEO XV, pp. 70771. 
2 Ilkd:— | 
A XXVI (51) Hiranyadāma- € gryadhir 
ivavjayonih karuņārdra āgatah] . 
(52) ananya-lavdhàm khalu siddhim adarat i 
prakaSayamasa mahibhrtam prati]/ - 
© XXVII (53) sa bhüdharendranumato' grajanma 
sa-sādhanām siddhim adikgad asmai/ 
(54) hotre hitaikanta-manah-prasattim l 
l samvibhrate dhāma-vivrmhanāya// 
XXVII (55) Sastram SiraScheda- -Vinasikhakhayam 
l «Sammohanāmāpi Nayottarakhyam/ 
: (56) tat Tumvuror vaktra-catuskam asya 
siddhyeva vipras samadaráayat sah// 
xxix. (57) dvijas samuddhrtya sa Sastra-sáram 
rahasya-kaušalyadhiyā sayatnah/ 
(58) siddhīr vvahantih kila devarājā- 
"bhikhyām vidadhre bhuvanarddhi- esha 
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He was the guardian priest of a &valihga installed in a temple in that 
village, ‘Sivakaivalya, chosen as the priest by the new king, subse- 
quently accompanied him to different cities founded by the latter, 
Now, a brahmin named Hiranyadama came from Janapada (supposed 
to be some place in India) to the court of the new king Jayavarman 
and began to exercise a great spiritual influence on him, The king 
then authorised him to teach the new lore to Sivakaivalya, and to 
initiate the latter to the new cult. Then Hiraņyadāma gave Šivakai- 
valya— Sivaicheda, Vinasikha, Sammoha and Nayottara—the four 
Sastras which were the four faces of Tumvuru. Sivakaivalya was also 
initiated to the cult of Devaraja (Kamrateh Jagat ta rāja in Cam- 
bodian). Thus the new cult was introduced in Kambuja. . The king 
Jayavarman, much attracted by it, accepted it as the religion of the. 
. kingdom, and ordered that the yatzs of the matrvamsa? of Sivakaivalya 
only would be the legitimate guardians of this cult and would 
have the power to perpetuate it’ in future. The Devarāja was a 
sivalinga, and it was one of the most celebrated deities of Kambuja. 
But nothing is known as to the “four “éaséras” mentioned. which 
prescribed this cult; Dr. B. R. Chatterji is the first to make some 
suggestions about their identification.* He relies on the informa- 
tions supplied by Avalon,’ and says, “There were three regions each 
with its-special Tantras and that among the Tantras of the vigņukrāntā 


` «region (which includes Bengal and extends to Chittagong) the names 


"of the Sammohana and the Nirutfara Tantras approach very closely 

to the titles of two (out of four) of the Tantras (Sammoha and -Nayot- 
tora) taught by Hiraņyadāma. The Tantras Mundamala and Chinna- 
mastā mean (as far as the names go) almost the same thing as Sira- 
$cheda--the third text taught to the Kambuja priest. The word 
Tumvuru (of which, according to the inscriptions, the four texts 
constitute the four faces) is the name of a gandharva, and there is a 
Gandharva Tantra in the Vigņukrāntā group." 


I BEEEO, XV, pp. 70-71: 
B xxxi (1) tan matrvamée yatayas striyo va 
jatà vi(dya-vi)kra(ma)-yukta-bhavah// 
(2) tad yajakas syur na kathaficid anya 
iti ksitindra-dvija-kalpanasit// 
2 “Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, Calcutta, 1928, pp. 273-4. 
3 Arthur Avalon, Principles of Tantra, 1, Intro., pp. Ixv-Ixvii, 


LH,Q., DECEMBER, 1929 ` - ` 22 
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The classification, according to the Zrásas, is not seen in the oldest 
Tāntrik texts, for example the Ydama/as, as far as I know. On the 
other hand, such classification seems to be arbitrary and of late origin. 
The names of 64 tantras attributed to each of these kranfas seem to 
be fictitious to some-extent. So they do not throw much light on 
the texts introduced into Kambuja in the beginning of the gth cen- 
tury A.C. Itis therefore necessary to go back to older and more 
authentic sources. 

According to the oldest traditions known to me! the Tantrik litera- 
ture is classified according to the Srotas (=current; tradition), pithas 
„and āmnāyas. The Srofas or currents are three-fold: daksina (right), 
vama (left) and madhyama (middle). These are the three forces (čakti- 
trayam) of Šiva. Besides these three currents which issue from Šiva, 
we have reference to other currents: like Bhairava-srotas from which 
distinctive tantras have issued forth, The classification into pithas is 
four-fold: vidyapitha, mantrapitha, mudrapitha and mandalapitha, The 
third classification, viz., that into dwniyas, is more common than the 
first two. The number of a»müyas varies, But generally they are 
accepted to be five in number, issuing from the five mouths of Siva.? 
Siva is represented as having four faces turning towards the four 
cardinal. points and one on the top. The eastern. (Pürva vaktra) 
spoke the Vedas, the western (fascia), southern (dakgina), northern 
(uttara) and the upper (ūrddhva) mouths spoke the different kinds 
. of Tantras, There is no trace of any classification according to the 
krāntās. The faces of Siva represent his five aspects. They are 
known as Vdmadeva, Tatburuga, Aghora, Sadyojāta, and Isina facing 
the sorth, east, south, west and top and representing the aspects 
of éa, Isana, lévara, Brahma and Sadāšiva respectively, The. 
original Saiva ' canon; the agamas, are classified according to the 
faces which proclaimed them. (See Hindu Iconography, lI, pt. II, pp. 
366 ff). We should note in this connection that the Sadyojita mouth 


~ 


1 This discussion is mainly based on the- 39th chapter of the 
Brahmayātnala called Svotanirnaya. The Ms, of this yasala which 
I have examined is that preserved in the Nepal Darbar Library, It 
was copied in the Nepal Sam. 172-1052 AC. 

2 Bhāskara Raya in bis commentary on the Vamakesvara Tantra 
(See Ānandāšram Ed., p. 24) quotes from Bhagavān Parašurāma 
ebajs paramürtha-sárarüpán prapinaya iti? — 
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which: represents the Brahma aspect. is the western y face; and nátürally 
proclaims the Pašcimāmnāya. - 

One of the oldest’ Tāntrik texts preservēd in the Nepal Darbar. 
"Library is the Wišvāsataitva Samhitā written in the Gupta script 
of the 8th century A.C.!. It is a collection of five suras which 
form a complete whole but each can be also counted separately 
and has its own chapters, These five sūtras are (1) Zaktka-dhārma, 
(2) Mūlasūtra, (3) Uttarasutra, (4) Nayasutra aud ( 5) Guhyastitra, The 
last of these five is more extensive than the others together, and the 
first Laukika dharma is really ignored by the text itself in’ counting 
.in folio 27b of the text : 


prathamam mülasutrantu dvitīyam ādisajūitam/ 
trtlyam prathamam nama caturtham pūrvasūtrakam// 


Thus the four texts are called: (1) Mulasütra, (2) Adistitra= 
Uttarasūtra (3). Prathama = Nayasutra (4) Pūrva= Gukyasūtra, ‘The 
Uttarasūtra contains the names of 18 old Sžva-šāstras: 


. vijayam prathamam [hy e]sim niSvasain tadanantaram/ 
svāyambhuvam ataé caiva vathulam tadanataram// 
virabhadram iti khyātam rauravam mākutās tathā/ 
virasam candrahasam ca jfiánam ca mukhavimbakam// 
prodgitam lalitaii caiva siddha-santānam eva ca/ 
sarvodgitam ca vijfieyam kirapam pāramešvaram// (fol, 24a). 


The same list with some slight variations is given by the Brakma- 
yamala of which a Ms. written in 1052 A.C. is preserved in the Darbar 
Library.* In the 39th chapter (fol. 869b) we find mention of the 
following texts: 


vijayam caiva nifvāsam D A atah param/ 
„vāthulam [virabhadram ca rauravam makutastatha]// 


1 The Exalted Raj Guru Hemaraja Sarma who has handled 
these Mss, for a long time is also of the same opinion, Mahamaho- 
padhyāya H, P, Šāstrī has noticed it in his catalogue, Darbar Library 
Cat, Vol. I, p, 137. In his introduction to the Catalogue, p. LXXVII | 
‘he also says that this Ms, "is written in’ transitional Gupta character 
which may be a century older than the Püramesvara. Tantra copied 
in 859 A.C.” 

2 See H. P. a Nepal vata Library, Catalogue, ll 
p iod 
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vire$a$ ca tathā cānyam tata ürdhvam nibodhata/. 
candrajfiánafi ca vimbafi ca prodgitam lalitam tatha// 
siddhisattvānakam caiva sarvodgitam atah param/ 
kiranam ca mahādevi párame&vara eva ca// 
The second list is corrupt to some extent, though the Ms. of 
the Brahimayamala which we have examined is generally a very. 
. correct one, Apparently the tradition about these texts was more 
living in the time when the Wišvāsatattva Samhita was composed, 
but it was not so when the Brahmayimala was copied. In 
the -interval the Tāntrik literature had become a fairly extensive one, 
The Tantras which were therefore considered to be authoritative in 
the 8th century and even prior to it were: (1) Vzjaya, (2)  Ņžēvāsa, (3) 
Svāyambhuvamata, (4) Vathula, (5) Virabhadra, (6) Raurava, (7)Māktnta, 
(8) Virasa, Vīreša (2), (9) Candrahāsa, Candra (+), (10) fina, 
(11) Mukhavimbaka, Vimba Q), (12) Prodgita, (13) Lalita, (14) Siddhi, 
(15) Santina, Sattvüna (P. (16) Sarvodgīta, (17) Kiraņa, (18) Pāra. 
mešvara.? e ` S 
The second text of the list: the JVz$vasa seēms to be the same 
as the Vzšvāsatattva Samhita, We have already noticed that the 
independent chapter-division of the 4 sütras constituting the text 
points to the fact that they were studied separately. The word 
Samhita also may indicate that it was simply a compilation of differ- 
ent texts. Amongst the four texts, the ādi and the prathama are the 
Uttara and Naya šūtras. Their very position in the traditional com- | 
putation: mila, adi, prathama and pūrva point out to their intimate 
mutual relation, It seems quite probable that they together consti- 
tuted our JVayoZara introduced in Kambuja in the beginning of the - 





X The same list occurs ilia in the „Kāmikāgama (p. 1) publiet 
ed from Madras by Alagappa Mudaliar. Cf. Also Gopinath Rao, 
Hindu Iconography, ll, part I, pp. 367-363. Some of these texts 
exist in very old. mss. The Kiraņa and Pūramešvara tantras. ate 
` preserved in Nepal, The Kiraņa was found by H. P. Sastrt ina 
private collection at Bhatgaon. The ms. is very old, and was copi- 
ed in 924 A.C. See Darbar Library Catalogue, ll, p. xxiv and p. 99. 
The Pāramešvaramatatanira is preserved in the Darbar Library. 
That ms..was copied between the 11th and 12th century A.C. (Sastr1, 
wid. p. xxi and p. 46). Prof. Bendall mentions an older ms, of 
that tantra copied in 859 AC, preserved in the University TUM 
Cambridge. 
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gth century (802 A.C.). The contents of these two.sütras amply show 
that they were indispensable for the guidance of the priests, We 
can understand from them how the JVayo//ara could be useful to 
Sivakaivalya of Kambuja for conducting the newly introduced cult 
of Devaraja. The Uttara sūtra has five sections: (i) &valayasthüpana, 
mātrkā, koma, (ii) and (iii) abhiseka and dīkgā, (iv) and (v) jfānayoga. 
The "Ndyasūtra has 4 sections: (i) yàsa prakarana (?), (ii) prakrtivicira, 
(iii) rūpavtcāra, (iv) ģaramūmyta:sadbhāvavicāra (cf. also Šāstrī, 
Darbar Library Catalogue, 1, pp. 138 f.; his notice is however in- 
complete). Their date of composition cannot be ascertained .at 
present. But it. was certainly composed long before the date of com- 
pilation of the four texts together, which also was done much: earlier 
than the date of copying the present text, Thus roughly it may be 
said that the JVayoz/ara sūtras were composed in the 6th and 7th 
centuries A.C., and compiled with the other two texts.in the 7th and. 
8th centuries A.C. m 

The Brakmayāmala (loc. cit.) says that the Višvāsa and the other 
"Tantras mentioned above came out of the middle current and were 
communicated by the upper mouth of Šiva (madhyasrota-sambhiita 
ūrdhvavaktrūt vinirgatā); In another place (fol. 2002) the Brahma- 
„yāmala distinctly says that the three texts known as Sammoha, 
Nayottara and Siraicheda’ issued from the left current (vamasrotas) 


Sammohai ca tathā proktam tathā caiva N ayottaram/ 
[Sira&chedam]! tathā proktam vāmasrotād vinirgatam// 


The same texts are also mentioned in a supplement to the Brakma- 
yamala namely the fayadrātkayāmala (Šāstrī, I, ch. 40 see infra): 


'savyásrotasi siddhāni $iraschidra? bhayatmakam/_ 
nayottaram mahā-raudram mahāsammohonam tathā/ 
tíikam etat mahādevi vāmasrotasi nirgatam/ 


The fact that the Nayottara is here attributed to the vimasrotas (left 
-current) whereas elsewhere it is, as a part of the Nišvāsatantra, attri- 
buted to the sadhkyama srotas (middle current) should not be considered 
asa serious obstacle in accepting .the identification proposed. We 
have actuall mention of texts coming out of the combined current 


I Though this portion is indistinct in the ms. the reading is sup- 
ported by the text of the supplement, which repeats the same tradi- 
tion. : 

2 It is evidently a mistake of the copyist for é/rascheda, _ 
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of vamamadhyama (Vāmamadkyamayā caiva coditena tathaiva hi— 
Bráhmayümala, fol 200a) There are reasons to believe that the 
classification according to sroZas was not very well defined, 

The texts already discussed, as we have seen, mention two other 
‘texts viz, the Sammoka and the Straicheda of the 4 texts introduced in 

Kambuja. We should not therefore suppose that the 18 texts mentioned 
in the AZ$vasazanzra list were the only Tāntrik texts known in India 
in the 8th century A.C, According .to the Brakmayamala we are led 
to believe that these were the texts handed down'by one tradition 
only, that of the zsadEyasrotas. The same text refers to the Yamalas 
coming out from the Bhairava tradition: Bhairava-stotas, These 
yümalas are: (1) Rudra, (2) Kanda (=Skanda) (3) Brahma, (4) 
Visnu, (5) Yama, (6) Vayu, (7) Kuvera, (8) Indra’ It is true that these 
Yāmalas are not mentioned in the Wiévisa tantra, but in the Brakma- 
yümala of which we get a ms, copied in 1052 A.C. So they all had 
come into existence long before this last date. But it is possible to 
determine the date. of their composition more precisely, 

The Brakmayamala has its supplements and two of them “are 
` preserved in the Darbar Library (1) Piūgalāmata (2) Jayadrathayimala. 
The latter. is a very extensive work containing about 24000 Slokas divid- 
ed into 4 gaikas of 600 Stokas each. The ms. of the Pigalāmata was 
copied in the Nepal Samv, 294=1174 A.C. There can be no doubt 
about the fact that it is a supplement? to the Brahkmayamala and is 
connected with the /ayadratha?, In the very first chapter of the Piūgalā- 
mata (fol 26) it is said: asya tantrasya Pingalimatasamjfia, Prati- 
sthakalpam Jayadrathadhikiram Brahmayimalasya anuyīti, Piùgalā- 
dhattārikūyāh nimittam. The Piūgalāmata therefore presupposes the 
existence of the Jayadvathayamalam and professes to be inspired by the 
Brahma”. The Jayadratha? was therefore written long before 1174 A.C, 


I Brakmayāmala, ch. 39, Srotantrņaya, fol. 169a : 
' ^  Rudrayamalam anyaifi ca tathā vai Kandayamalam/ ` 
. Brahmayamalakam caiva vigņuyāmalam eva ca// 
Yamayāmalakam cānyam Vāyuyāmalam eva ca/ 
Kuverayāmalaii caiva Indrayāmalam eva ca// 
Bhairavāstāstam eta ["stakam etat] Vidyāpīthād vinirgatam/ 
Yāmalāni tathā cāgtau nirgatāni na samšayah// 
The names of the eight Bhairavas also mentioned in this connec- 
tion, are: Sacchanda Bhairava, Krodha ; Un matta, Ugra’, Muda 
 iostaro: , Šekkara", Ma , 
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Through the two mss. (gatkas I and II) noticed by H. P. Šāstrī 
are of the 16th and 17th centuries," 

The Jayadrathayümala is distinctly called Siraicheda. We have 
already discussed the texts which mention Sivaicheda as being handed 
down by the left current (vazasrofas) and communicated by the 
vimavakira (the mouth turning towards the left), All the colophons | 
of the Jayadrathayamala run thus: 

iti Bhairavasrotasi vidyapithe Siraschede ŠrīJayadrathayāmala 
-mahātantre caturvim$atióahasre Šrīkālasamkarsanyām etc, (cf, 

Šāstri, loc. cit.) 
The frame-work of the present tantra is as follows; “Jayadratha the 
husband of Duryodhana’s sister and the king of Sindhudega renounced 
the world and settled at Vadarikāšrama in the H imalayas for the pur- 
pose of practising austerities. He propitiated the goddess Parvati who 
introduced him to Siva. The interlocution between these three is the 
substance of the Tantra. The first question asked was the nature of 
Mukti (salvation) which was explained according to the Sankhya system 
but Siva said that the telling on rosary the formula of Kēlasaūkar- 
sani was the easiest and the shortest way to salvation” (Šāstrī, Darbar 
Library Catalogue, Yl, p. 2). As regards the names mentioned in the 
colophon Sastri remarked in 1905 (Catalogue, Y, p. xii) that these are 
“a string of names, the import of which, if it existed at all, is lost” 


1 Of the 4 gatčas of this text, preserved in the Darbar Library 
Sastri has noticed only two I, and: II. The ms. of the gatžas I is 
` -dated Nepal Sam. 843-1723 A.C. (and not Nepal Sam. 847 as 
stated "by Sastri, Darbar Library Cat, II, p. 1) and the ms. of the 
gatka II is dated N. S. 762=1642 AC. The writing of gatka III 
appears to be of the same period but the satka IV is preserved in an 
older ms. The colophon of this ms, (fol 339b-340a) runs thus :— 
adhigata-sakalašāstrasya yoginivrndavanditacaranayugalasya—vividha- 
vidyavidyotitim-tatkaranasya mabakarunikasya’ mahārājādhirājašrī- 
majjayacandradevapüjitasya Kulācāryašrīdharaņipādevanāmadheyasya 
Sigyena paņditašrījomadevena likhitam iti. Jayacandra here men- 
tioned seemis to be the same as king Jayacandra of Kanauj who fell 
before the Muhammadans towards the end of the 12th century. The 
ms, was therefore copied either towards the end of that century or the 
beginning of the 13th century A.C. The script supports it, The Raj- 
guru Hemarāja šarmā would attribute to the script used in this ms, 
a Kanaujiya character (Kanyakubjiya-srotas), 
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but in 1915 (Catalogue, ll, p. 114) in connection with the Tattvasad- 
bhavatantra he explains them thus, “It is called Bhairavasrotas be- 
cause Bhairava is the speaker and his speech began after he had 
_ snatched away the topmost head of Brahma and put it above his four 
heads. It is called Vidyapittha (sic. vidyapitha) because it treats 
B of the goddess Sundari ^ But this explanation. is not quite correct. , 

(i) Bhairavasrotas, as we have already seen, means the Bhairava: curr- 
ent or tradition; There are 8 Bhairavas from whom emanate’ the 8 
yāmalas. So other Tantras of the:  Bhairavasrotas either must. 
have been supplements to these 8 yamajas or inspired by them. 
The /ayadrathayümala emanates from the same Bhairava (viz. the 
Unmatta Bhairava) who narrated the Brakmayimala. Bhairava is 
conceived as an aspect of Siva. (ii) We have already discussed the 
significance of the 4 fuas. Vidyapitha is that method of sadhana 
which relies on the vidyā or mantras. Inthe case of the Jayadratha- 
yamala it is, the. Kālasamkargaņā mantra which is of importance. 
(iii) The significance of Sirascheda is still unknown to me. I have not 
been able to trace thé explanation offered by Sastri anywhere in the 
texts But some Pandits of Nepal who are acquainted with the Tantras 
confirm his explanation. Some of the Puranas indeed preserve the 
story of Siva's cutting the head of Brahma, but in a little different . 
way. In the K@rmapurana it is stated that Brahma was once boast- 
ing himself as the greatest of the universe. Siva appeared on the . 
scene and claimed, that place for himself, Brahma was,- however, 
obstinate. Thereupon Siva got angry and ordered: his Bhairava to 
“cut off that head of Brahma which was reviling him. Siva thereby 
committed a sin of which he got rid by going to Benares, The 
story of this rivalry between the Brahma, Siva, and also Visnu is. told 
“also in the the Zingapurāņa, Kurmapurama, Vivupurina and Šiva- 
pirāņa. In those texts, however, there is no question of cutting the 
head of Brahma but Siva establishes his superiority over the other 
` two as the greatest architect of the universe and proved that Brahma 
and Visnu were only his different aspects. (See Gopinath Rao: Hindu 
Iconography, vol. Yl, part L;: p. t05ff, and p. 296ff.). The same story 
evidently taken from the Puranas is told by Alberuni (Sachau. IT 
p.147): “Brahman was in shape four-headed. Now there happened. 
some quarrel between him and Sankara ie. Mahadeva—and the. 
succeeding fight had this result that:one of the heads of -Brahman was 
torn off......Thus the head of Brahman was dishonoured by the hand 
of Mahadeva, who took” it always with him wherever he went and. 
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whatever he did......After he had entered Benares the head dropped 
from his hand and disappeared.” This is briefly the story about 
Siva’s cutting the head of Brahma, but I have not yet found any 
reference to Siva’s ‘putting it on his own head and communicating 
a class of Tantras through it. But it seems probable that the legend has 
some’ bearing on the Sadyojāta face of Siva, which represents his 
Brahma aspect and through which he told some Tantras. (See 
` Gopinath Rao, /oc. cit., part II, p. 366-367). 

It is now quite clear that the Jayadrathayamala is a Sira&cheda. 
text, Not only the colophons of the text but the text itself clearly 
speak of it, Thus towards the end of the gatka III (fol 215a) we 
find the following text :— 


Evam etan mayākhyātam tantram etad anuttamam/ 
Vasisthena puradhitam naranārāyaņair apif/ 
Brahmaņā matsamīpe tu giraSchedam mahābalaņ/ 
Bahumantraguņākīraņam tavādya prakatikrtam/ 


_ Here the text is quite clear about the identity of the Séraicheda 
and the /ayadrathayamala, Now the fayadratkayamala, as we 
have seen, is mentioned in the Pingalimata (of which we havea 
ms, dated 1174 A.C), and apparently in tlie existing version of the 
Brakmayāmala (chap. 39, fol. 169a) as-“catuakagathkabhedas tu." (This 
ms. of Brahma’ is dated 1052 AC). A part of the /ayadraika” itself 
is preserved in a ms. of the I2th-13th century A.C, If. we admit 
that it is this Sirašckeda which was taken to Kambuja in the beginn- 
ing of the 9th century (802 A.C.) then the date of its composition 
would go back to the 8th century A.C, and necessarily the earlier 
versions of the Brakmayamala and other Jamalas would go back 
to a still older period. 

An apparently later tradition mentions another work as Siraácheda, 
It is the Karavirayoga, also called Parazantra, A ms, of this tantra 





1 „Karara means a cremation ground cf; Hemacandra’s Abhi- 
dhānacintāmaņi, IV, 55—"&masünam karavīram syāt.” But the word is 
also used as the name of particular 6m$anas at least in two places, 
In Nepal a émasina was known as čaravīra, (cf, S. Lévi,’ Le Nepal, 
“II, p.282) In the Tibetan texts we find Karaviya as the name 
of a Vikāra in the city of Malapura (Maügalapura +) in Uddiyāna (Pag. 
Sam Jon Zang, .p. 137, index, iii; cf, also Tāranāth, tr. Schiefner 
P. 324). It seems probable that in Uddiydna also there was a parti» 
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written. in $aka 1681-1603 A.C, is preserved in the Darbar: ‘Library. - 
The. colophons of some of its chapters are. to.be noticed in this 
connection : i 


fol. 21b—iti érimahasrotasi Siraschede karavirayoge. parā- 
tantre kramā (?) dvāda$asāhasrikāyām kalikramanirnayasttram ; 
* fol. 25a—iti Sribhairavasrotasi SiraSchede karavirayoge parātantre 
paramārthanirņayah ; fol. 30a—iti éri bhairavasrotasi Sira$chede . 
mahākaravīrayoge parātantre kālikulakramah samāptah. On 
fol, 1a the following words are put into the mouth of the goddess: 


Sarvasrotodbhavam jūānam tva[m] prasada[t] vrutam maya] ` 

yāmalāstakapūravantu fattvāny ekavidhānita (?) // - 

Siraéchedas ca bahudha mahàa-santhana-satkakam/ © _ 

paratantram ca citkārā (phetkāra ?) eden) 

caturvimšati vai laksāķ Srutah sarveņa tu dhāriņī// l 

In this list the. Karavīrayoga apparently mentions the texts of the 
school to which it belongs. It mentions the original Širašcheda : the 
mahāsantkānagatkakam. . The text here referred to seems to be no 
other than the Jayadrathayamala - containing the extensive gatkas. 
Thus it is evident that the original Širašcheda text was the same 
as the /ayadrathayüiala, The Karavirayoga apparently drew its ins- 
piration from that text. ur 

We have already seen that the /ayadrathayimala came out either 
of the vamasrotas or the vamamadhyamasrotas,, We should rather 
consider it to be issuing fromm the vāmamadhyamasrotas which was 
spoken by the western mouth Paésimavaktra because the /ayadratha- 
yamala itself speaks of its western origin [cf. setka III, fol. 215a : 
tadaksa (?) pašcimajanma jiitavyam narasattamaih]. We have also 
seen that it is the sedyojāta face (= Brahma): which turns westward. 
Thus we understand why the /ayadrathayümala, communicated by 
the a&czinavaktra is called sivascheda. 

As regards the third text Sammoha introduced in Kambuja i in 
802 .A.C. nothing can be- definitely stated «at the present moment. 


cular . cremation ground with that name “which has been wrongly 
called a vikāra. Some Tantric practices were to be performed only in 
the Smasanas. Traces of such practices are also found. in Buddhist 
sources. cf. Lankāvatāra (Nanjio) p. 308, . 

' éunyagáre SmaSane và vrksamüle guhāsu và : 

palāle "bhyavakāše ca yogi vāsam: PAL verse 336. 
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We have already discussed the references to this text in the Brahma- 
yāmala (ms, copied in 1052 AC) There is no doubt that the Sam- 
moha (var. Sammohana) mentioned therein was the same as that intro- 
duced into Kambuja, So it was known in India long before 802 A.C. 
when it was tāken to Kambuja. It is difficult to determine if this Sam- 
moka had to do anything with the Sammokanatantra we get at present. 
One Sammohanatantra, as has been already pointed out. by Dr. 
Chatterji, is attributed to the Vigpukrāntā region. A Sammohinitantra 
belongs to the Rathakranta region, (see Avalon, Principles of Tantra 
I, lxv, lxvi) We have besides a Samntohanatantra preserved in a 
late ms. in the Darbar Library. Šāstri: (Catalogue, II, p. 183) also 
has noticed this ms. as a now one. The text is written in incorrect 
Sanskrit. All these texts of the Sammohanatantra might have been 
inspired by the original Samohatantra which stil remains to be 
discovered, 

On the last and the 4th text taken to Kambuja in 802 A.C. viz. the 
Vinisikha, no light can be flirown at present. In the /ayadratka 
yümala (Satka Y) we find a list of Bhairavas who had attained success 
through the Kālasamkargāņi vidya. Amongst these Bhairavas we 

* find.the names of Šižžā and Vznāšikka Bhairavas. There are tantras 
issuing from some of the Bžazravas of this list. There is the name 
of Phetkirt Bhatrava from whom issued the Phetakara tantra, Conse- 

` quently we are justified in supposing that there was a sentra named 
Vinasikha tantra which was connected with the name of Vinaiikha 
Bhairava, If this identification is accepted then the Vinaiikha tantra 
was intimately connected with the Širašcheda, i.e. the Jayadrathayamala, 
as the Kambuja inscription also would make us believe. 

The texts thus being identified, it remains to be seen which is 
the god mentioned as Tumvuru and why are the four texts called 
“the four faces of Tumvuru." Dr. Chatterji says that Tumvuru is 
the name of a Gandharva and thinks that he had something to do 
with the Gandharva tantra, But the context has no bearing on any 
tantra connected with the name of Tumvuru. The inscription 
would have us believe that all the four texts were connected with 
that god. Tumbaru or Tumburu is recorded in all the lexicons as 
the name of a Gandharva but no detailed iaformation is available on 
him. It is the name of one of the Yaksa worshippers of the Jina 
(See Hemacandra—Adhidhina-cintimani, I, 41 where the commen- 
tator explains the word as Zwméati-ardati vighnün tumburuh). The 
Buddhist texts mention him as the king of the Gandharvas. Thus 
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in the JZaAZsamaya uttanta (Dialogues of Buddha, part 2, p. 288) 
amongst the Gandharva chieftains are mentioned Paficaéíkha and 
Suriyavaccasā, the daughter of Timbaru. Then again in the Sakkapatiha 
sulfanta (ibid., pp. 302, 303) Buddha being enchanted by the music of 
Paücaéikha questions him whereupon the latter tells him the story 
of his love for Bhadda Suriyavaccasā, the daughter of Timbaru, the 
King of the Gandhabbas. In this story Paficasikha figures as a great 
musician who had a lyre of yellow Beluva wood. Whe Gandhabba 
Timbaru is also mentioned in the Pēsādzkasuttante. In the Chinese 
' translations of those Sūtras the name of the Gand.arva is transcribed 
as Jatn-feou-Iu = *tàm-bieu-ru— *Zamburu and as Teou-feou-lou = * Teu- ` 
X bieusru="/u(m)buru, [cf. Tripitaka, New Tokio Ed. vol. I, pp. 80, 633]. - 
These forms show that in the corresponding Chinese versions the names 
presuppose the forms Tamburu, and Tumburu and not Timburu as pre- 
served in the Pali texts. The Mahabharata refers to Tumburu on several 
occasions: in Ádiparva (65.51): suprzya cātibūkus ca vibhyütau ca haha 
Aühüh| Tumóbutuá ceti catvārah smrtah Gandharvasattvamth|| and again 
Adi (159.54) : Gandharvath sakitah ériman prügüyatas ca Tumburuh. In 
the first verse Tumburu is evidently used as a general designation of 
tha four Gandharvas: Supriya, Atibāku, Haha, Hu, whereas in the 
second verse it is used in all appearance,as the name of one particular 
` Gandharya, who was a musician. Whatever it may be, the number four 
seems to have been connected with the name of Tumburu, though 
it is difficuit to determine at present whether it was originally the 
generic name of the four Gandharvas or the name ofa particular 
Gandharva with four facēs.* But there is no doubt that Tumburu 
I There seems to have been a time when Siva was four faced. The 
Mahābhārata preserves its traces (Anuéasana 141. sl. ff. Umümahesvara- 
samvāda). Siva tells Uma that it was simply to see her that he be- 
came four-faced through yogic power : 
tam didrksur aham yogac caturmürttitvam āgatah/ 
caturmukhaé ca samvrtto daršayan yogam uttamam// 
pūrveņa vadanenāham indratvam anušāsmi ha/ 
uttarena tvayā sārdham ramāmy aham anindite// 
pašcimam me mukham saumyam sarvaprāņisukhāvaham/ 
dakgiņam bhīmasaūīkāšam raudram sambarati prajah// 
In the Adiparva (216, Sls, 22-28; Cal. Ed.) Mahešvara is stated to 
` baye dong the same thing ie, assumed four faces through yoga to 
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was par excellence a musician, He is mentioned as an authority on 
the musical science. 

The Samgitaloka, while mentioning the oldest authorities on 
music cites the name of Tumburu, These authorities are : (1) Brahma, 
(2) Siva, (3) Nandikešvara, (4) Siva, (5) Rambha, (6) Tumburu, 
etc, (.... .Sivanandikesvara Sivārambhkāsthatā tumburuh:::-*: cf. Šāstri, 
Catalogue, vol, ll, p.72 and also Introduction, xxxv). These are the 
.names of gods who revealed music to the mortals, NandikeSvara is 
another name of Siva; Tumburu is the Gandharva. A stringed 
musical intrument, Zamburā is connected with his name, Though 
there is no definite text to fall back on, still it seems probable that 
Tumburu was no other than Siva himself. Both of them are repre- 
sented as having four faces, and both of them are authorities on music. 
If this identification is accepted then a new light can be thrown on the 
text of the inscription of Sdok Kak Thom. The four tantras: Sira- 
tcheda, Vinasikha, Sammoha and Nayottara are said to be Tumvuror 
vaktracatugkam, not because they constituted the four faces of that 
god but because they issued forth from or were communicated by, 
his four mouths (vaétra). Besides we should note that vakira really 
means mouth and not face. The four Tantrik texts therefore seem 
to have represented four different ārznāyas, connected with the four 


see the newly created Tilottama from all sides—''evam caturmukhah 
sthāņur mahadevo'-bhavat puri.” In the sculptural representation also, 
though Mahadeva should have according to comparatively late texts 
five faces, the figures of the four-faced Siva are not rare. Gopinath Rao 
in his Hindu Iconography (vol. ll, part II, pl. cxv and p. 373) repro- 
duces the image of a Sadāšiva-mūrti coming from Ellora. The image 
has four faces. Mr. Rao for making it agree with traditional form 
of Siva says that. “The figure has four faces and since all its arms 
are broken, it is not possible to say how many it originally possessed.” 
But there is no mark of a broken face and there is no difficulty in 
admitting that it was from the beginning four faced. At Yun Kang 
in North China, the Buddhist sculpture which was directly inspir- 
ed by Indian art there is a representation of MaheSvara with 
four faces, It belongs to the 5th and 6th centuries A.C. Mahešvara 
is sitting on a bull. The four faces are turning to four directions. 
Somebody is standing near him carrying a trident (/ri$u/a) See 
Siren— Chinese sculpture, vol. YI, Pl. 34. mE 
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faces of Tumburu, who was in all appearance,.an emanation of Siva 
himself like the Bhairavas, 

The. introduction of the four texts throws some light on another 
problem viz. that of the relation of Kambuja with northern India, Dr. 
Chatterji has already tried to trace some of the elements of Kambuja 
culture to North Indian origin (Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia 
p. 253 ff.) Now there are reasons to believe that the four Tantras 

* brought to Kambuja by Hiranyadama were of North Indian origin, 

The Pingalārnata which we have seen to be a supplement to the 
Brahmayāmala and-to be connected with the Sirascheda-Jayadratha- 
yümala is very clear on this. point. On folio 5b we find mention of 
the country where the Siva-sādkanā was in vogue, It is no doubt 
the country of the Aryas—the Ārydvarta: 

Vindhyottaragatenaiva Magadhāccāpareņa tu 

Himādre daksine bhage paficalat pürvatas tathā 

Aryavarta iti khyātas tadbhavācāryasādhakau 

Agrajanmakulodbhütah sarvasadharano yatah 

Viseganafi ca tathà brūmi agranisaktivacakah 

Saktyantam janitam janma janmāgrety abhidhryate 

Ka-pürvastavinirmukt[a] anyadeSodbhavavapi 

Kàmarüpafica ká$mirau kalingdu koükanodbhavau 

Kāūcīkošalakāveryā-rāstrajāvapi varjayet 

Kimartham cet tatsidhyartham-mokgārtham sarvajau Subhau, 

Sivavratadharácüryo natidirgho'tihrasvakah etc. 

This passage mentions the countries of which the people are unfit for 
Šivasādhanā on account of their physical deformities. These countries 
all begin with ža: Kāmarūpa, Kasmira, Kalinga, Konkana, Káficl, 
Košala, Kaveri-rastra (?), This shows that the oldest Brāhmaņical 
tantras which included the 18 texts mentioned in the Wiévasatativa- 
samhitā, the 8 yamalas and their supplements, all originated in Northern 
India. The four texts, the Mayottara, Širašcheda, Vināšikha and: 
Sammoha, taken to Kambuja in the beginning of the oth century 
A.C. would therefore be of North-Indian origin, 

Thus we see that the four Tantrik texts mentioned in the Inscrip- 
tion of Sdok Kak Thom as having been introduced in Kambuja 
in 802 A.C. during the reign of Jayavarma II are partly preserved in 
old mss, in the Nepal Darbar Library. The Nayottara was probably 

‘the same as the Naya- and Uttara stitras which form a part of the 
Nišvāsatattvasaņhitā now preserved in a ms, of Gupta writing of the 
8th century A.C, It was composed much earlier than the date of 


e 
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the ms. and may. be safely placed in the 6th—7th century AC. ; The 
Sivaicheda was in all probability -the same as the original /ayadratha- 
yamala of which an extensive text copied in the 12th-13th century A.C, 
exists in the Darbar Library. The Vinaédkka seems to have been a 
supplement to the /ayadratka yamala and the Sammoha, the original, 
on which the later Tantras of that name were based, The four 
Tantras were of North- Indian origin. 

Tumbaru appears to have been an emanation of Siva himself, who 


' is represented as having communicated the four texts tlirough his 
four mouths. 


"P. C. BAGCHI, 


MISCELLANY 


The Rasarnavalamkara of Prakasavarsa 


Students of Sanskrit Alamkara-Sastra are indebted to Pandit V. 
Venkatarama Sharma of the: University of Madras for-publishing in 
the ZZ, vol. V, pp. 173f. the text of Prakāšavarga's Rasārņava along 
with an excellent account of the work in English. During a week’s 
stay in Madras in 7924 I had an opportunity of examining an imper- ` 
fect manuscript-copy of the work in the Government Oriental Manus- 
cript Library (Which Pandit Venkatarama appears also to have 
-utilised) ; but, as I could not devote much time to it, my. examination 
was necessarily cursory, and the brief account which I gave of it in 
BSOS, iv, pt. 2, p. 283 was not only incomplete but incorrect in one 
particular in the description of the work, Pandit Venkatarama has 
now published the text, as well as a fairly full account, from two manus- 
cripts, and I must thank him for the correction he has made of my 
error ; but I still find from a careful study of the published text that 
I was not mistaken in regarding this work as a comparatively late 
composition, belonging to a period probably later than that of Bhoja. 
Pandit Venkatarama Sharma claims that the Rasérnava of Pra- 
kaéavarsa is “the earliest work on Poetics after the Nātyaveda” of 
Bharata, and that “Prakaéavarsa must have flourished before Bhamaha 
and Dandin, and after Banabhatta, i. e., between 650 A.C. and 750 A.C,” 
But it appears to me that the learned Pandit is entirely on the wrong 
track in his views about PrakaSavarga’s relation to Bhāmaha and 
Daņdin. Apart from the very elaborate treatment of guna, doga and 
. alamkāra, which one can hardly expect in such a presumably. early 
work, there is a distinct reference in it to dhvani, and in most of his 
definitions and apparently novel classifications Prakāšavarga appears 
tofollow very closely the school of opinion which is represented in 
Sanskrit Poetics by the work of Bhoja. If Pandit Venkatarama had 
closed his Bhamaha and Dandin and opened his Sarasvatt-hanthabha- 
rana he would have at once found out the source of most of Prakāša- 
varga's information, and would have seen that, like Bhoja, Prakāša- 
varga does not hesitate in appropriating and copying verses from - 
Dagdin and Bhamaha, a procedure which appears to have misled his 
editor, . 
I have already attempted to shew in my Sanskrit Poetics, ii, 
pp. 261f. that Bhoja, like the author of the a/aemZara-section of the 
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Agui-purina, follows a tradition of thought and speculation which 
is different in many respects from that of the earlier established 
writers on Poetics, although his work is essentially an eclectic com- 
pilation, which conforms to the teachings of no particular orthodox 
school but gathers its material from all sources. > The importance given 
to rasa in conformity with the general standpoint of the earlier Rasa 
and Dhvani schools (in spite of a somewhat elaborate treatment of 
guna, doga and alamkara which are not directly correlated to rasa) 
as well as the presence of verses culled from different older writers 
(especially Dandin and Bhamaha) need not surprise us in such a 
work. Prakāšavarsa's Rasürnava is marked by the same features, 
and he shows the same reverence to Dandin and Bhàmaha, whose 
works supplied to him, as to Bhoja; a large number of unacknow- 
ledged quotations and ideas, The very fact that he refers to and 
quotes from a Bhāmaha or a Mahābhāmaha (although these quota- 
tions are not to be found in Bhāmaha's known work) precludes us, 
apart from every other consideration, from placing PrakaSavarga 
before Bhamaha. 

Coming to the subject-matter of the work itself one can see at 
once that there is a close agreement in the definitions and 
classifications of guna, dose and alamkira between Bhoja’s 
Sarasvati-kanthatharana and Prakāšavarga's Rasürnava, No doubt, 
Prakāšavarsa here-and there adds to or rejects a guņa or an alamkāra 
from the enumeration of Bhoja. Thus, of the 24 šadda-guņas men- 
tioned by Bhoja, PrakaSavarsa accepts 22, leaving aside gat? and 
praudhi mentioned by Bhoja ; and to the 24 arthilamkiras of Bhoja 
Prakāšavarsa adds four more, Apart from such legitimate additions 
and modifications, the gunas, dosas and alamkiras in Pra- 
kāšavarsa are named, defined, classified in the same way and mention- 
ed almost in the same order (but for exegencies of metre) as in Bhoja. 
But the agreement is more than that. The definitions and classi- 
fications are mostly copied verbally by Prakāšavarga from Bhoja. 
Some of the classifications and definitions are peculiar to Bhoja, 
mentioned by him for the first time, and some are mentioned by no 
other rhetoricians. All these are also copied by Prakāšavarga. It 
would be futile, therefore, to compare Prakāšavarga”s treatment with 
those of Bhāmaha and Dandin, and it is not surprising that Pandit 
Venkatarama -has found more points of confusing divergence than 
agreement in such a procedure, : l 

As the Sarasvati-kanthibharana is a well-known and easily avail- 
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able text, it is not necessary for me to cite here all the points of 
agreement occurring throughout Prakāšavarsa's Rasürnava where- 
ever the topics dealt with are common to the two works, But I 
adduce here a few typical instances in support of the statements 
made above, The ‘general scheme and classification of gunas and 
dogas are almost identical in Bhoja and Prakāšavarga, and the same 
ideas and terminology are employed throughout. The division of 
dogas into three classes (as relating to pada, vakya and vākyāriha), 
which is accepted by both, is indeed much older ; but while -Bhoja, 
for the sake of a certain symmetry and uniformity of treatment, 
enumerates sixteen dogas respectively of pada, vaya and vakyartha, 
Prakāšavarga accepts from them only fourteen pada-dogas, fourteen 
(but really fifteen) và£ya-dogas and sixteen vakyartha-dogas, using 
nearly the same nomenclature and almost identical definitions, We 
give them here in parallel columns, so that the striking agreements, 
as well as the slight differences, will be clear at a glance.: 


Bhoja* 
1. Pada-dogas (16 in number) 


Prakaéavarsa 
I. Pada-dosas (14 in number ; sli- 
ghtly different order) - 


asādhu (Sabda-Sastra-viruddham asādhu (Sabda-Sastra-viruddh- 


yat) 

aprayukta (kavibhir na pra- 
yuktam yat) 

kasta (padam éruter a-sukha- 
dam) 

anarthaka (pāda-pūraņa-mātrā- 
rtham) 

anyārtha (rüdhi-cyutam padam 
yat) 

apustartha (yat tu tucchābhi- 
dheyam syāt) 

asamartha (asaūgatam padam 
- yat) l 


am yat) - 
aprayukta (na prayuktam ka- 
vindrair yat) 
kasta (Sravana-durbhagam) 


anarthaka (pāda-pūraņa-mātram 
yat) 

[To this really „corresponds 
Pkv’s asamartha, see below.] 

apustártha (vacya-tucchataya 
kligtam) 

asamartha (yad baddham riidhi- 
vartma-vyatikramat)—~ 
cf, Bhoja’s anyartha 


I The references are to the Kavyamala edition (Kāvyamālā 95, 


Bombay, 1925) of Bhoja’s Sarasvati-kanthibharapa, but A, Borooah's 
edition (Calcutta, 1884) has also been consulted, 
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Bhoja - 
apratita (tad uddisjam prasid- 
dham šāstra eva yat) | 


klista (dūre yasyartha-samvi- — 


ttih) 
güdhartha — ( aprasiddhártham 
prayogam) 
neyārtha (sva-samketa-prakļp- 
tārtham) 
sandigdha (na yat padam niš- 
cayakrt) 
viparita (viruddhārtha-prakal- 
` panam) 
aprayojaka ^ (avi$esa:vidhaya- 
kam) jū 


dešya (avyutpattimat padam) 

grāmya—(a) ašlīla or asabhyā- 
rtha (b) amaūgala and (c) 
ghrnavat, 3 kinds. . 


. Prakūšavarsa 


apratita (Sastra eva prayuktam 


yat)! 

klista (pāramparyeņa carthasya 
sūcakam) 

güdhartha (aprasidāhārtha-sam- 
-baddham) 

neyartha - (svayam  kalpita- 
samketam) 

sasamSaya (yatrarthantara-sam- 

' bandhah) 


aprayojaka (vivaksita-prameya- 
sya nopakari) | 

dešya (deša-rūdhi-gatam padam) 

gramya—(a) asabhya (b) aman- 
gala and (c) ghrnakara, 3 
kinds. 


The agreements are no less close and striking in the case of vākya- 
dogas : i | | 
2. Vakya-dosas ( 14 in number 


2. Vakya-dogas (16 in number) i 


Sabda-hīna (apagabdavat) 


krama-bhrasta (ārthah $ābdo ' 


vā yatra na kramah)* 
visandhi (visamhito virūpo vā 
yatra sandhih) 
punaruktimat 
_ thaá cabhinnau yatra) 
vyākīrņa (mitho yasmin vibha- 
ktīnām asangatih) 


I The reading actually is sastvas 


(padam. padar- ` 


but really 15; slightly differ- 
. ent order) 
$abda-hīna (bhinna-bhāsā-padā- 
. viddham) 
krama-bhrasta (šabdārtha-vyut- 
kramo yatra) 
visandhi (viruddha-sandhi nih- 
sandhi) 
punaruktimat (tadrk pada- 
_ padárthanaàm nibandhe) 
vyākīrņa (aneka-pada-santāna- 


vyáhata-smrtibhih padair 
yojana yatra) 
dessus yuktam yad (with lacunae). 


2 I prefer this reading of A. Borcoah's text: the Kāvyamālā edi- 


tion reads arthah sabdo va yatra tatkramah, 


774 


3; 


I Thetext reads: 


samkirna 
misra m) ! 
apada (vibhinna-prakrtisthādi 
padayukti) 
vākya-garbhita 
sagarbham yat) 
bhinna-linga (yatropama bhinna- 
lingā) l 
bhinna-vacana 
vacanopamam) 


(vakyantara-padair 


(yad bhinna- 


nyünopama (nyünam upamāna- 
visesanaih) 


adhikopama (adhikam yat 
punas taih syat) 
bhagna-chanda (yac chando- 


"bhangavad vacah) 
viratir 


bhagna-yati (asthāne 
yasya) 
aéarira  (kriyā-pada-vihīnam 
yat) l 
atitimat  (gunànan drśyate 


yatra $lesadinam viparyayah) 
.9 kinds, according as each 
' doga is a viparyaya of each 
of the corresponding 9 gunas 
with the exception of samā- 
dhi, l 


(vākyāntara- ` 
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samkirna 
mišram) 


( vākyāntarapadon- 


[vākya-] garbhita (vākyāntara- 
sagarbham yat) 

bhinna-linga (alingatvād upa- 
manopameyayoh) 


bhinna-vacana (yasmin vacana- ` 


vaisamyam 
yayoh) 
nyünopama (nyünair upamaya 
viSesenaih) 
adhikopama 
pamyam) 
bhinna-vrtta  (chando-laksana- 
hinam) 2 kinds, tad varna- 
yati-bhedena dvidha 


upamanopame- 


(višegaņādhikau- 


khaūja 
kyam) 

Slesādi-guņa-hīnam—10 kinds, 
in the same way as in Bhoja, 
but samādhi-guņa is included. 


(kriya-virahitam vā- 


Those who are not yet convinced by these instances will find the 
scheme and classification of vākyārtka-dogas even more strikingly close: 


Bhoja 


Prakāšavarsa 


Vakyartha-dogas (16 in number) 3. Vakyartha-dosas (16 in number) 


apartha (samudāyārtha-$ūn- 
yam yad vacah) 

vyartha (gatārtham yat, yacca 
syān nisprayojakam) 

ekārtha (uktyabhinnārtham) 


aprayojanam. 


apartha (samudāyārtha-šūnyam 
yat) | 

vyartha (yad 
yacca gatārtham) 

ekārtha (uktyabhinnārtham)* 


aprayojakam* 


2 The reading wktabhinnartham is obviously a mislection. 
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sasamSaya (sandigdhartham) 


. apakrama (vākyam yat tu 
krama-bhrastam) 
khinna (jātyādyuktāvanirvyū- 


dham) 

atimātra (yat sarva-lokatitar- 
tham) 

parusa (yat tu krūrārtham 
atyartham) 


virasa (aprastuta-rasam yat) 

hinopama (hinam .yatropamā- 
nam syat) 

adhikopama (tad eva yasminn- 
adhikam) 


asadrSopama (yat tv atulyopa- ` 


manam) AT 
aprasiddhopama (aprasiddho- 
pamānam yat) 
niralamkara (yad 
hinam) 
ašlīla (ašlīlārtha-pratīti-krt) 


alamkāra- 


viruddha—3 kinds (a) pratyak- 
ga-viruddha (b) «anumāna- 
viruddha and (c) āgama- 
viruddha, each of which 
again is of three kinds—9 
kinds in all. 


sasamšaya 
nišcayah) 

apakrama (paurvāparya-vipar- 
yayah) 

khinna (játyadyuktavanirvyüd- 
ham)? 

atimātra (lokatita ivartho yah) 


(yatrarthasya na 


parusa (atikrüras tu vakyar- 
thah) 

virasa (aprakrta-rasam) 

hīnopama .(hinam yatropama- 
nam syat) 

adhikopama 
‘adhikam) 

visadréopama (atulyam vpamā- 
nam cet) 


(yatropamanam 


aprasiddhopama (aprasiddho- 
pamanam cet) 
niralamkara (alamkāra-vivarji- 


tam) 

aSlila (yad asahhyārtha-samba- 
ddham) 

viruddha—3 kinds (a) pratya- 
ksa-viruddha (b) anumana-. 
viruddha and (c) agama-viru- 
ddha, ezch of which again 
is of three kinds, as in Bhoja 
—9 kinds in all. 


It may be urged that most of these dogas and their descriptions 


will be met with in other writers, and that in the definition and 
arrangement of dogas, which are more or less standardised, the verbal 
or other agreements need not be taken as absolute proofs of borrowing. 
But when we come to the treatment of gunas, the case is more convinc- 
ing. Itis well-known that in spite of the influence of Dandin and 
his school, as weli as of the tradition of opinion followed in the alam- 


kūra-section of the „Agxi:purāņa, Bhoja adopts a terminology and 


Y The text has lacunae here. 
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‘scheme of gunas, which are peculiar to himseif and which differ in 
many points from those of his known predecessors ; but here also 


PrakaSavarga follows him pretty closely. To the orthodox ten gunas .. 


of éabda and artha respectively of Vāmana, viz, Sega, prasāda, 
midhurya, samatā, saukumārya, artha-vyakti, ojas, kānti, udāratā, and 
samadhi (which are, however, sometimes defined slightly differently 
by later writers who accept them), Bhoja adds axvjitya, udattata 
preyas, subabdati, sauksmya, gimbhirya, samkgepa, vistara, saminitatva, , 
bhivikatva, rīti, ukti, gati and praudhi, thus enumerating 24 gunas 
in all ; which unique arrangement gives us perhaps the largest number 

. mentioned by any author. Prakāšavarga accepts the nomenclature and 
definition of the first 22 almost verbally, omitting ga¢z and preach 
from his list, 


Bhoja Prakūšavarsa 
Sabda-gunas, (24 in number) Sabda-gunas (22 in number) 
$lesa (su-Slista-padata) lesa (yatra bandho’ti-samélistah) 
prasāda (prasiddhartha-padatvam) — prasáda ^ -(prasiddhartha-pada-nya- 
sah) 2 
samata (yan  mrdu-prasphuto- samata  (bandho  mrdu-sphuton- 
nmiśra- varna- bandha- vidhim- mišra-varņa-janmā, na  saüka- 
prati a-vaisamyena bhananam) rah) 


mādhurya (ya prthak-padatā vākye) madhurya (arthocita-vaco-bandhah) 
sukumāratā ^ (anisthuraksara-prà- sukumāratā (akathorāksara-nyāsah) 


yam) l - 
artha-vyakti (yatra sampirna- artha-vyakti.(sampūrņa-vākyatā) 
vākyatvam) i 
kānti (yad ujjvalatvam bandha- kanti (bandhasyojjvalata)? 
sya) 


audārya (vikatakgara-bandhatvam) audārya (bandha-vaikatyam) 
udāttatā (Slaghyair višegaņair yo- udattata (Slaghyair viéesanair yuk- 


gah) tam) 

ojas (samāsa-bhūyastvam) , ' ojas (samāsa- bhüyastvam) 

aurjitya (gādha-bandhatā) aurjitya (bandha-cādhatvam) 

preyas (priyatarākhyānam cātūk- preyas (preyartha-pada-vinyásah) 
tau) 

sušsabdatā (vyutpattih sup-tihām sušabdatā (yā subanta- tihantānām 
ya) vyutpattih) 


— 


I The text has lacunae here, 
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samadhi (anya-dharmāņām yad 
anyatradhiropanam) 
saukgmya (antab samjalpa-rūpat- 
vam Sabdānām) 
gāmbhīrya (dhvanimattā) 
' vistara (vyāsenoktih) 
samksepa (samāsenābhidhānam) 
sammitatva (yavadartha-padatvam) 


"8 


samadhi (anya-dharmasya bhaved 

| anyatra ropaņam) 

saukgmya (Sabdanam antah sam- | 
jalpa-rūpatā) l 

gambhirya (dhvanimatta) 

vistara (vyastam) 

samksepa (abhidhanam samāsena) 

sammitatva (yavadartha-padatvam) 

bhavikatva (bhavabhivyafijaka vani) 


bhavikatva (bhāvato vakya-vrttir 
ya) ^d 

gati (kramo yah syād arohavaroha-. 
yoh) l 

rīti (upakramasya nirvahah) 

“ukti (visista bhaņitir ya. syat) 


riti (upakramasya nirvahah) 

ukti (arthantarenat — carthasya 
bhananat) | i 
praudhi (ukteh praudhah parīpā- l 

kah) 

It is not necessary to dilate on this point further and mention 
the ar/ka-guņas which betray similar parallelism. Prakāšavarsa's 
discussion as to how dogas sometimes become gunas, which follows 
this topic, closely copies from Bhoja. Indeed the borrowing goes 
` on practically throughout the whole work, Itis a pity that the yasa- 
chapters, which give the name to the work, are incomplete in Pra- 
ka$avarsa's published text; if we had the whole of it, we would 
perhaps have seen the same influence not only of' the somewhat 
unique vasa-chapters of Bhoja’s Sarasvatī-kaņtkātkaraņa but also 
probably of his much larger and more exclusive Srūgāra-prakāša. 
Coming to'the treatment of the alamkiras, one finds that Bhoja's 
classification of figures as Čākya, abhyantara and bahyabhyantara is 
also accepted. In order to preserve a certain uniformity and sym- 
metry of treatment (which is also noticeable in his classification of 
guņas and dogas), Bhoja mentions six kinds each of riti, ortti chāyā, 
mudrā, ukti, bhaniti, gumphanā, šayyā and athiti, which are includ- 
ed in the treatment of éaddalamkaras. Most of these are admitted 
and dealt with in the same way by Prakà$avarsa; but as in the case 
' of guņas and dogas, he is eclectic with regard to the number he 
accepts, in many cases omitting one or two kinds from the enumera- 





I The text has lacunae here, which is supplied by the editor as 
vinàntarena. 
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tion of Bhoja. Of the six 7s of Bhoja, Prakēšavarsa accepts five, 
omitting magadhi ; to the four orthodox  vr//zs Bhoja adds two 
‘more, but Prakāšavarsa mentions only five, Of the six kinds res- 
pectively of xzudrā, chaya and dkaņtti, again (which are not dealt 
with by any of the early writers), only four kinds of each are admitt- 
ed by Prakāšavarga.. But Bhoja's six types of ywz/i are repeated 
faithfully as six by Prakaéavarga, who omits altogether the treat- 
ment of w&Z, gumphana (for which perhaps gdatanā is substituted », 
šayyā and pathiti, Coming to šlega we find Bhoja’s six kinds of 
élesa are mentioned also by Prakāśavarşa, while prašnottara and 
sravyatā ($ravya kāvya as Bhoja calls it) are similarly given as six. 
Some of these classifications and definitions will probably be traced 
to other writers : but the agreements between Bhoja and Prakāšavarga ` 
are too close to be mistaken; -It is not necessary to cite more in- 
stances, but what is given above will indicate clearly the sources of 
most of Prakagavarga’s information, although it must be remembered 
that the Rasaznava is a much smaller manual than the almost ency- 
clopadic Sarasvati-kanthibharana. 

Some of the peculiar and characteristic definitions which are, so 
far as we know, given for the first time by Bhoja are also to be found in 
Prakāšavarga. Instances have already been noticed in the above account, 
but one or two characteristic points may be cited here. I have tried 
to shew elsewhere? that Bhoja eclectically arranges the teachings of 
the earlier schools in the light of a tradition of opinion which is pecu- 
liar in some respects and different from that of the prevalent schools; 
but he ignores entirely the implications of the dhvanz-theory, alitiough 
he does not hesitate to appropriate Žārikās from the DAvanyüloka. 
That Bhoja was aware, however, of the concept ‘of dhvani, which must 
have been fully established in his time, is indicated by the fact that 
he attempts to include the idea in the éabdaguna gimbhirya, which is 
defined by him as dhvanimatia. This definition is verbally reproduced 
by Prakāšavarga.* Again, Bhoja admits the philosophical idea of 
wpamüna (as a means of knowledge) in a poetic figure of that name 


IY The editor (p. xvii) makes a slip when he speaks of ckāyā, in- 
stead of ywkti, as six. 

2 Sanskrit Poetics, ii, Joc. cit. 

3 The definition is also copied by Vidyānātha who is one of the 
few writers who follow Bhoja’s elaborate classification of gunas, 
although Vidyanatha accepts dhvani as essential, 


4 
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and distinguishes it as a figure from the more well-known upazma.* 


This is a treatment peculiar to himself-and ‘is accepted by: no writer 
on Poetics (so far as I know) except Appayya Diksita in his Xwva- 
layánanda, . The figure ugamüna, as conceived and defined by Bhoja, 


- is also to be found in Prakāšavarga, 


This wholesale similarity of glinssology aud. ideas occurring 
throughout in the two works (even in the matter of peculiar schemes 
and treatment of characteristic points) cannot indeed be explained 
as accidental coincidences, or mere repetition of standardised technicali- 
ties, It may: be contended, however, that what is said above does 
not necessarily prove that Prakāšavarsa has actually borrowed from 
Bhoja ; for itis possible to hold that Bhoja might have modelled his . 
bigger compilation upon the smaller manual of PrakaSavarga, or that 
both of them, belonging to the same school of thought, probably drew 
upon the same source, All this may be argued, but it cannot be 
maintained that PrakaSavarsa is a very early writer, earlier even than 
Bhamaha and Dandin. The supposition, however, of Bhoja's borrowing 
from Prakāšavarsa appears to me to be very unlikely. While Bhoja’s 
work displays a systematic and elaborate treatment (in spite of its 
peculiar theoretic standpoint), reinforced by abundant wealth of illus- 
trations, which lifts it much above an average compilation, Praka$a- 
varga's work is nothing more than a short compilation of definitions 
and classifications. The Rasārņava has the appearance of having 
been a practical manual or text book, and as such it is not unlikely 
that it was compiled chiefly by wholesale appropriations from Bhoja's 
standard work, with just a few pieces.of supplementary information 
culled from other sources, In whichever way the question of borrowing 
be decided, it is clear, however, that Prakāšavarga, like Bhoja, belonged 
to a tradition of opinion which is distinct from that of the established 


„schools, and of which the earliest known example is to be found in 


the alamžāra-section of the Agnipurīņa. The date of this .section 
at least of the Purana cannot be fixed too early, and Ihave tried to 
shew elsewhere that it probably belongs to the gth century. A, C. 
Prakā$avarga must at any rate be later than this date, He must also 
have been later than Anandavardhana who established the. dhvani- 
theory in the struggle of the schools ; for Prakaéavarsa, like Bhoja, 
is aware of the concept of dAvan: and includes it, as we have. already 
seen, in the éabda-guna gambhirya. The very elaborate treatment of 


I See Sanskrit Poetics, i.p. 14. 
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^. £uma and doša would by itself place him later than Dandin and Bháma- 
ha, upon whose scheme this treatment attempts in its own way to 
improve, while the, treatment of the alamkaras in the same way 
supports and confirms this conclusion. The statements, therefore, .that 
Prakāšavarsa's Rasārņava is “the earliest work on Poetics after the 
Nátyaveda" and'that he “must have fiourished before Bhamaha ‘and 
Dandin” appear to me to be misconceived and uncritical. 

Nevertheless, the work is interesting and important as represent- 
ing, like Bhoja’s work from which it draws its material, a peculiar 
line of speculation different in some respects from accepted views 
of.the established schools of Sanskrit Poetics, As such, its publi- 
caticn has been well deserved. 


S. K, DE 


A Note on the Salaries and Allowances detailed 


in the Kautiliya 


Rtvij (sacrificial priest) | 
Acarya (teacher) 
Maritrin (councillor) 

- Purohita (royal priest) — . | : 
Senāpati (commander-in-chief) ts ASDA (panas) 
Yuvarája (crown-prince) 

Rājamātr (king's dud 
Ràjamahisi (queen) 
jJ) 


Dauvātika (gate-keeper) 
Antarvamfika (superintendent at 
the ladies’ apartments) 
Prašāstr (superintendent in charge 24,000 
of royal writs) l | 
Samāhartr 
Sannidhatr 


» 


1 Per month, For discussion of this point, see infra. 
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Kumara 

Kumātamātr 

Nāyaka 

` Pauravyāvahārika 

Kārmāntika 

Each member of the 
Mantriparigad 

Rastrapala 

Antapala 


Srenimukhya 
Hastimukhya 
Aévamukhya 
Rathamukhya 
Pradestr 


Pattyadhyaksa 
„Ašvādhyakga 
Rathādhyaksa : 
Hastyadhyaksa 
Dravyavanapāla 
Hastivanapāla 


Rathika 
Anīka 


— Cikitsaka 


Aévadamaka 
Vardhaki 
Yoniposaka 


Kartantika 
Naimittika 
Mauhirtika 
Paurāņika | 
Süta 
Magadha 
Purohitapurusa 
Each superintendent 
. (adhyaksa) of a department 
Skilled Padata 
Samkhyāyaka 
Lekhaka, etc, ^ - 


12,000 (papas) 


8,000 © 


4000 


2,000 


500 


v 
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Kušīlava rā i ^ .250 (panas) 
Tūryakara ee - 500 s» 
Karu 


— Gilpin " IEEE 
Catugpada-paricāraka M 
Dvipada-paricāraka 

Pārikarmika 

Aupasthāyika 

Pālaka 

Visti 

Bandhaka 


Aryayukta 
Aiohaka 
Manavaka 

> Sailakhanaka 


500 to 1,000  ,, 


- their services 500 to 1,000  ,. each 


` Dita of medium n quality m IO paņas for: each Yojana up to 


10 Yojanas and twice that - 
amount for each Yojana up to 
100 Yojanas 


j^ 
"T 
All teachers and learned men for 2) 


the Ràjasüya and such.other in the Govt. service similar 


One who represents the king in ) 3 times the amount paid to others ' 
sacrifices to him in learning 


Sārathi (charioteer) of the Ang 
` in the sacrifices 
Spies : . 
Kāpatika 
Udāsthita 
Grhapatika 
Vaidehaka 
Tāpasa 


1,000 (papas) | 


Satrin 
"Tīkgņa 
Rasada — 
Bhikguk1 


] 

de 

Grāmabhrtaka J 
E^ 
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Carasaficarin 250 (panas) or in proportion 
l to work done i 


‘Dr. R, Shamasastry considers that the amounts mentioned above. 
are the annual salaries of the members of the staff against whose 
designations they appear, But I think that he has not taken into 
account the difficulty that this assumption may land us in. The 
minimum wages in the list is Go, ie, 60 paņas.* According to the 
direction given in the Kautilīya? for commuting the salaries into 
those in kind [gastivetanasyadhakam krtvā hiraņyānurūpam bhaktam 
kuryāt ie, ‘60 pagas-1 āģhaka of the staple food-grains' (such as 
rice, or wheat) ], the salary:of 6o panas can purchase or be substituted 
by only 32 seers, or at most, 2 Mans (Maunds) of the staple food-grain,? 
This can hardly be the living wages of -a man for a month, not to 
speak of a year, whereas the Kautzliya* says that the amounts mention- 
ed in the text are such as can keep the employees contented and 
above temptation to do harm to their master. Hence, all the amounts 
stated above as salaries are for a month and not for a year. i 


NARENDRA NATH LAW 


'ı In the list of figures representing the salaries, the denomina- 
tion of the coins has been mentioned only-in connection with the 
remuneration of the Dita (messenger), viz., ‘10 panas for each Yojana 
up to IO Yojanas, etc." i 

2 K, V.ch. 3, p. 249. ; 
| 7$ According to K, II, ch, 19,1 Adhaka=} Drona. It is found 
in Monier Williams’ Sanskrit English Dictionary (S. V. Drona) that 
one mode of calculation has 1 Droņa=4: Adhakas=1024 Mustis, and 
another mode has 1 Drona=2 Adhakas=64 Seers, Hence, if we rely on 
the traditional practice of taking 8 Mustis as the equivalent of I Seer, 
we find that both the aforesaid modes support 1 Adhaka as equal 
to 32 Seers. Even if we take the equivalent’ of the measure as it 
obtains in Bengal: (See Monier Williams, of. c4, S, V, Āģhaka), 
Y Ádhala can come up to oüly 164 tbs. avds, or 2 Mans, 

4 Ea V, ch: 3; p.247 7 i 


Dr. Acharya on “Fine Arts" 


Regarding the article “Fine Arts” by Dr. P. K. Acharya, M.A,’ 
PH, D, D, LITT, published in the Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. 
V, no. 2 (June 1929), I beg to differ from the tested writer on 
some „points : 

Dr. Acharya referring to the arts in connection with the 
schooling of Mahavira quotes the Uttaradhyayana Sütra, ch. XXI, 6, 7 
and states that—'^He (Mahavira) studied the seventy-two arts...... 
His father procured him a beautiful and beloved sweet-heart Ripint, 
with whom he amused himself in his pleasant palace, like*a Dvi- 
kundaka God,” But, in fact, this chapter of the Uttaradhyayana has 
nothing.to do with Lord Mahavira and it relates no phase of his life, 
The chapter is named as "Samuddapāliyam,” and in it has been 
depicted the birth, early life, renunciation and the attainment of salva- 
tion by Samudrapāla, the son of Palita, the merchant of Campa and 
a Šrāvaka of Mahavira. The two stanzas quoted by the learned 
writer describe the education, marriage, etc. of Samudrapala and not 
of Lord Mahavira. Moreover it is a well-known fact that the name 
of Lord Mahavira’s wife was YaSoda and not Rüpini, as mentioned 
in that article (see Ācārānga, S. B. E., vol, XXII, Bk. II, lec, 15. 15, 
p. 195 ; Kalpa Sütra, p. 256). 

. Again in the introductory paragraph the writer.states that art 
is the subject-matter, primarily, of Šilpašāstras and then adds that the 
traditional list of sixty-four arts is referred to in three other classes 
of our literature of which the Jaina group is represented by the Uttarā- 
dhyayana Sūtra, But we cannot agree with him in this respect. In the 
Uttarddhyayana Sütra we get mere mention of the number of arts 
(and this can also be found in other Jaina Sütras) but the description 
of these 72 arts is nowhere given in this Sūtra, The learned writer 
has also noted this and in spite of this he wants to make it (the 
Uttaradhyayana) represent the Jaina group. In the Kalpa Sütra, (“Life 
of Rgabha”), Arhat Rgabha is related to have taught, “during his reign, - 
for the benefit of the people, the seventy-two sciences of which writing 
is the first, arithmetic the most important and the knowledge of the 
omens the last, the sixty-four accomplishments of women, the hundred 
arts and the three occupations of men” (Jacobi, Kalpa-Sütra, S, B. E, 
vol, XXII, p. 282). Here, also, in the original text, we neither get the 
full list of the 72 arts of men nor that of sixty-four accomplishments of 
women, But the commentators have given the list in full, One 
thing worth noting here is that the 72 arts were prescribed for men 
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and sixty-four for women. Again in the Samavayatga, the fourth 
Aüga Sütra of the Jainas, we have the full list of the 72 arts in the 
text (Samavayaüga by Agomadaya Samiti, p.82) and we wish to 
refer this to the writer for further information. 

From a perusal of the article it appears that Dr, Acharya 
considered the Kalās only from the.point of view of beauty and 
culture of beauty. In fact, from the meaning he wants to make out 
of the stanzas of the Uttarádhyayana which he has wrongly connect- 
ed with Lord Mahavira, it is clear that he makes the 72 arts as com- 
patible with youth and youthful mind and the enjoyment of the 
. pleasures of life, With all due deference to the learned writer, we 
are constrained to say that the stanzas do not mean anything of the 
sort, The attainment or knowledge of the 72 arts was no doubt made in 
the prime of life by Samudrapala, but that had nothing to do with 
his marriage cr his beauty or his amusing himself like a Dvikundaka 
God. These were subsequent to his learning the 72 arts that are 
described in detail in the Samavayaiga Sütra as mentioned above, The 
67 arts are enumeratcd by the learned writer and collected from the 
Kāmasūtra do not all tally with the 72 arts mentioned in the Sama- 
vayanga or in the annotation of the Kalpasūtra, It is apparent that at 
different times different authors gave a different list of these 72 arts. But 
the Samavāyātga being the older work and having greater authority, 
the 72 arts mentioned there should be carefully considered for finding 
out whether they fit in with the ideas of Dr. Acharya about youth and 
beauty being the sine gua non of the knowledge of the 72 arts, In the 
Samavayahga not only the finer arts are mentioned but the art of 
preparing the battlefield and of fixing the position of the enemies, 
the art of warfare, etc. are also mentioned. Every well-to-do man 
and every son of a king or general or minister was required to learn 
these. Dr. Acharya has also taken the liberty of questioning the appro- 
priateness of the word Wiyikoviya, and the rendering thereof by Dr. 
Jacobi. The Sanskrit equivalent of the Prakrt word is Afg and 
the true meaning would be one versed in worldly laws, Nité-as in 
winifa, Caria, eaaa means the rules or laws, and one well-versed 
in the worldly laws may be called sifasifa«. We fail to understand 
how the writer could suggest that the word is not appropriate. 
On the other hand, it is apparent from the context that the word 
Niyikoviya is the most appropriate word there, considering the sensé 
in which it is used, E 


PURAN CHAND SAMSOOKHA 


Mr. Kavi's Edition of the Natya-Sastra 


I do not know if it is permissible to allow criticism of a criticism 
in a journal, but since Mr. Kavis animadversions on my review 
of his edition of the Natya-Sastra in the I.H.O., vol. iii, 1927, pp. 859f. 
have appeared in itin the form of an article, I presume that the 
learned editor will also permit me to say something on it. I am 
glad that it has given Mr. Kavi an opportunity of expressing his 
views, but any one who reads through his article can see that it 
hardly adds any information as an erticle (with the exception of what 
he says about his manuscripts), and constitutes (apart from irrelevant 
and personal matters) a somewhat excited reply on points on which 
there is likely to be extreme divergence of opinion, 

I do not feel myself called upon to make a rejoinder, for Tam not 
convinced that Mr. Kavi has been able to make an effective reply to 
the main issues raised by me, A controversy of this nature is bound 
to be interminable, and never wholly pleasant or profitable in the 
interest of scholarship, But there are one or two points on which I 
would like to remove apparent misapprehension or misunderstanding. 
The animus which underlies Mr, Kavi’s so-called reply is regrettable, 
but more regrettable is the fact that he seems to have entirely mis- 
understood my attitude as a reviewer. I am sincerely sorry if my 
review has wounded his feelings, and I would like to assure him that 
it was never my intention to be merely fault-finding. If my review 
has been somewhat severe and plain-spoken, it was the result of my 
anxiety to see such an important text properly edited and my great 
disappointment to find. it otherwise. I have never minimised the 
enormous difficulties of the task, and have given Mr, Kavi the credit 
of his boldness ; but I have only wished that with the great mass 
of material which Mr. Kavi claims to have collected, something more 
scholarly and critical should have been produced. It is possible that 
I have in places misunderstood him, or have myself made mistakes, 
and it is conceded that Mr. Kavi has a right to differ from me on many 
poiits; but I would rather ieave the allegations and rebuttal as 
Matters of controversy, upon which every one will give judgment 
according to his personal predilection on the materials that are already 
before him. But I must say that even after reading Mr, Kavi's some- 
what rambling reply carefully, I have, on the whole, foutid nothing in 
it as yet to change my views. 
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Mr. Kavi himself lays down his own views about what he 
calls an, ideal edition of a text thus: “An ideal edition requires that 
complete photographs of the originals with their transliteration (7) 
should supplement an edition which must be in a consolidated form 
as some of the best Western publications are, The variants given 
should be so arranged and so full that every one of the original manus- 
cripts can be reconstructed without difficulty. Introduction, notes, in- 
dexes, and parallel passages are the greatest desiderata," Judged 
by this test, and in the light of what I have said in my review and 
Mr. Kavi in his reply, or even apart from them, I would like to ask 
the competent reader of his edition to judge how far Mr. Kavi’s work 
makes any approach to the requirements so wisely laid down by him- 
self, No doubt, Mr. Kavi makes excuses which are admissible, but 
surely one would expect from a scholar like Mr. Kavi a better executed 
and more scholarly work with the enormous mass of material at his 
disposal. 

It was.as undesirable as irrelevant to. quote in this connexion from 
my. editions of different works to prove that I have also made-mistakes, 
I can never say that I have not made mistakes as much as others have 
done, although I am not prepared to admit that the instances cited 
by Mr. Kavi are all mistakes. In Mr. Kavi'scase I have already 
admitted in my review (p. 868) that such mistakes are inevitable in— 
a difficult text like the /Vatya-$aszre, and one need not be unnecessári- 
ly fault-finding, This point is not very material and really obs- 
cures the issue. Proneness to mistakes is human, but it certainly 
does not exonerate an editor from conforming to certain standards 
and methods of critical scholarship which are obligatory on all, 

In regard to Mr. Kavi's references (which form the bulk of his 
article) to my edition of a smail part of Abhinava's commentary 
published in Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Commemoration Volume and 
prepared as early as 1921 from very imperfect materials, I cannot say 
that Mr. Kavi has been fair to me, I have made admissions there, 
as well as in my review under discussion, about the very defective 
and unsatisfactory nature of my tentative text,. The text was pre- 
pared from only one manuscript which was not only hopelessly incorrect 
and corrupt in many places, but which was itself a badly executed copy, 
Perhaps I was not wise to put forward even a tentative text on ‘such’ 
insufficient material ; but I made this clear when I wrote as a preface 
to that text: “The text, offered here, being based on such imperfect 
material, is indeed defective and unsatisfactory ; but we have ventur« 
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ed to publish it in this tentative form not only out of consideration 
of its importance but also with the expectation that better readings. 
may be determined in future with the help of more correct manu- 
scripts.” The value of this editio princeps may well be doubted, but 
surely Mr, Kavi on his own showing possesses ampler materials, 
greater experience and better opportunities, The same remarks apply 
more or less to my editio princeps of the Vakroktijīvita and Locana IV, 
to which also references are made in an unjustifiable digression. 1 
can assure Mr, Kavi that no deliberate unauthorised corrections have 
been made in the text, as he alleges, but that the readings in my print- 
edtext are (except for inadvertence) such as they are to be found in 
the unique transcript on which it is based and which was supplied 
to me in 1920 by the Madras Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library to which Mr. Kavi himself belonged at the time.’ If there 
are, as Mr. Kavi supposes, any mistakes or differences of reading in 
the copy, the fault was not mine. Mr. Kavi seems to have access 


- to a Palm-leaf Manuscript of the text in Malayalam character (the 


Madras Library manuscript, which I have seen, is only a recent Deva- 
nāgarī copy) from which he cites readings; but it is strange that I 
was never made acquainted with this fact (the Palm-leaf Ms. would 
have helped me.greatly in fixing a more correct text) in the course 
of my correspondence on this subject with Mr. Kavi himself since 
1923. l 

It is somewhat unfair to quote disjecta membra from my. extensive 
reyiew and criticise them by themselves. I do not feel it necessary for 
mp, as, I have said, to enter into an unprofitable controversy over them 
at length, for the competent reader has enough material before bim 


_ to judge for himself. With regard to questions about recensions and 


other matters arising out of Mr. Kavi's preface, 1 must say that Mr. 
Kavi in his "reply" has furnished no new information to solve the 
doubts and difficulties referred to by me, Perhaps he will do it later 
qn in his promised larger introduction, I would not have discussed 


` the questions at all, had not his preliminary Preface provoked them. 


Mr. Kavi forgets that I wrote in my review: ‘The questions raised 


r Mr. Kayi refers to the first edition of this work published by 
me. in 3922 from the Madras transcript; he seems to be unware of 
the fact that this edition was subsequently revised and enlarged with 
the help of another manuscript from Jesalmere and published in 
1929; U 
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in the preface require some detailed consideration. It would be per- 
haps fair to suspend our judgment on this very meagre and unsatis- 
fying preface, for the editor has promised a more exterisive introduc- 
tion at the end of the work. Put one feels that this preliminary 
preface raises some important questions relating to textual matters, 
which challenge criticism and which should therefore have been dealt 
with more fully and critically." Unfortunately no fresh light has 
been thrown oa these questions in Mr, Kavi's "reply," nor has it 
entirely disarmed criticism. One must still wait for the completion 
of the edition and for the extensive introduction he promises, He 
has now given us some information regarding his sovrces of Bharata's 
text (though not of the Mss. utilised for Abhinava's text) but fuller 
detai!s are necessary to. satisfy a critica! scholar. I would therefore 
réserve all discussion on these questions till the appearance of his 
fuller introduction and more detailed apparatus criticus. 

Mr, Kavi's excuse regarding his unacknowledged alterations anc 
emendations from Hemacandra is hardly convincing. Jtis not merely 
a case of completion of incomplete ‘verses, but of unauthorised incor- 
poration into Abhinava's text of words and passages from other 
sources, as revealed by a comparison of Mr. Kavi's text with those 
of two other independently published manuscripts (see pp. 865-66 of 
my review). I was indeed prepared for the defence, which Mr, Kavi 
now makes, that some of Mr. Kavi’s manuscripts do actually read 
as Hemacandra does, as well as for the allegation that these cases 
constitute unmarked omissions both in the Madras Library copy 
used by Dr. S, C. Mukerjee and Dr. Jha’s copy supplied to me. ln 
my review therefore I wrote: “Mr. Kavi may reply that some of his 
Mss. do read as Hemacandra does; in that case he ought to have 
noted the alteranative readings or given us an indication of' the fact, 
Even if it is conceded that Hemacandra's paraphrase or alteration gives 
us better readings of the passages in question, there is still the duty 
of the editor to establish the text of his author as best as he can, and 
whenever an alteration or emendation is made from other sources that 
fact should be clearly . indicated along with the original readings of 
the author as found in the Mss," I have no doubt that some of these 
alterations are made with the best of intentions ; but as they ar» not 
clearly indicated, they raise an undesirable suspicion as to the un- : 
reliability of the entire text.* 

x: 3. K. De 





(5 The controversy is closed, —Ed, 


Concerning Bhagavadgīta Ill, 15 


Regarding again my paper “The Sorel Wheel taught in the 
Bhagavadgita” (1.H.O., vol. V, pp. 173 f£.) I find that it wants a 
supplement -on the view, mentioned but not- discussed by me, that 
the word rahma in Bk.. G, UI, 15, may mean 2ra£r in the sense 
of the saka? brahma of Bh. G. XIV, 3 : mama yonir mahad brahma. . 

The neuter word drahman appears in the Bh. G. in two different 
meanings, There it generally means the paramūtman, but a few. 
times (XIV, 3, 4, and perhaps, V, ro) the avyakta cr müla- 
prakrti of the Sāūkhya, not, however, as an independent entity but as 
the material side ("body" or “consort” of later times) of the Lord. 
This prakrti (sometimes calied maya, see esp. VII, 14), which is co- 
„existing with the Lord as his instrument and material for creating 
the world (IX, 8: prakrtim svām avastabhya; cf. IV, 6, etc.) can 
not for this very reason be created. The vyaktayah are said. to 
emerge from and résolve into the avyakta (VIII, 18), but the avyakta 
itself is «gara, acala, dhruva (XII, 1, 3). Its being referred to in 
our $loka (III, 15) is therefore (in spite of V, 10) excluded by the 
word samudbhavam, It is excluded, or at least improbable, also for 
the following reason: There can be no doubt (cf. esp. XI, 37: ... 
gariase brahmane ... tvam akgaram ... ) that the akgara of our Sloka 
is none but the Lord himself, Now, sarvagatam brahma of the 
second half of the sloka must refer either to rakma or to aksara of 
the preceding half. In the former case, if dvakuza meant prakrü, 
there would be no reason left for mentioning eksara at all, while in 
the latter the word sarvagatam could not have been used for contrast- 
ing a£sera with brahma=prakrit which is also sarvagata (XII, 3). 
The only contrast itnaginable here is the one with the personal god 
Brahma. Did, then, the original Gītā read samudbhavah ? Perhaps so ; 
but the conjecture seems unnecessary, For, vhe neuter can be account- 


I In which the following corrections should be made: P. 176, 
l. 10: for Šrakmākşra read brahmikgara ; p. 179, l 20: for of read 
or; p. 180, l 6 (from bottom): for will read he will; p. 180, 1.2 
(from bottom): delete ot; p. 181, second line should ead: or (viz., 
in VIII, 16, 17, and XL, I5, 37) in that of the lower or masculine 
Brahma ; p. 181, l. 3: delete the bracketed passsage ; p. 181, l i6: 
insert the before yajhacakra ; p. 181, signature: for J read F, 
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ed for by an association, in the author’s mind, of the god Brahma 
with the Sabdabrakma ‘of Bh. G. VI, 44.0n which I have already ex- 
pressed my opinion (p. 180). 1 may still recall the fact (see Monier- 
Williams’ Dict, s.v. rakhman) that the neuter word rahma means 
also the Brahmanical caste of which god Brahma is the highest re- 
presentative, and sometimes even an individua: Brahmin. : 


F. OTTO SCHRADER 


= Rem =. - 4 
Commentary on Saradatanaya's Bhavaprakasa 
is not a Myth but a Reality 


In the Zudian Historical Quarterly for June 1929 (vol. V, no.2 
p.347) Mr. K. S. Ramasvamy Šāstrin writes a note on the non- 
existence of a manuscript-commentary on the Bhāvaprakāša of 
Šāradātanaya under ms heading “A Mythical Commentary on Šāradā- 
tanaya’s Bhāvaprakūša”" in which he states that he was engaged in 
editing for the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series the above work and in that 
connection had to consult Mr, S. K. De’s work on Sanskrit Poetics 
where he learnt that a manuscript-commentary on the Bhavaprakiéa 
was available in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research institute. Learn- 
ing this he examined the manuscript and discovered that the alleged 
commentary was not a commentary on the Bhivaprakasa ot 
Šāradātanaya which deals with dramaturgy, but with a work of the 
same name on Grammar. "Therefore, he infers that Mr, De made a 
‘mistake in alluding to the work in question as a treatise on Drama- 
* turgy. l 

It should not, however, be thought that there is no commentary 
extant, Ten years ago the late Dr. Ganapati Sastrin secured a manu- 
. script of the Bžāvapražāša the merits of which I came fo learn when I 
lieard some extracts from the work read to me, In 1924, I was - 
fortunate to obtain another manuscript of the above work and a com- 
mentary on the same in Central Travancore, The commentary 
struck me as an exceptional work which could bear comparison with 
the Srügüraprakàsa of King Bhoja. Some friends of mine have trans- 
cribed passages from these manuscripts. 

In 1927, I learnt that the Baroda Oriental Research Institute was 

preparing an edition of the Bhāvaprakāūša for theiy series and that 
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by that time nearly 209 pages of the text had been printed, Learning. 
' this, I informed Mr. B. Bhaitacharya of the Institute that I had a 
copy of the Bhāvaprakāša which 1 was willing to lend them. 


In my letters, I think, I must have mentioned the existence of the 
manuscript-commentary also. 

As I think that the manuscript-commentary is a fine work, I append 
hereto a few extracts which will give some indication of its 
nature and merits, I understand that Mr, M, Ramkrishna Kavi of 
Madras has undertaken the work of publication of the Rhivaprakaia 
with the commertary. 


EXTRACTS 

ATARI 
RHE Tawar Re «me fare aR n urgens; auf 
Martane dae fete: remanet Ada c. enm atid 
waa fratmafāgād fur wer wraps Aaaa aana «repa fua 
RAe ware PRIMA wena p AECA area FA- 
agaaga atari aaraa airiran | ag Afire 
maa maaari anaa ndan s rinna 3q— 
qaq; qada ware Aaaa aaa sia frat Aia 
arr a aan, siaaa a aaa aag, Taaa RE q- 

ada aai graut aff aA Rea arara aaa | 

mada wate eam: dt AA aad HA ARTAR: q a d afaq we 
Aa maai gear aa fwd aaafiafiafray, aea ai ae’ aa aT 
way afurp AA cw, aa aiaa RAA, « aana Raga 
mdmi raaa gafan aa faa amie efaa: 


Ten, aaga: MET: far Anara aaa ana i gara 


aR m qup maaa t zt feu ad a: gare MRA wer 


ma aada maan: goenaga am AR fara : 
waaay at ANa gf FAI Tine enaa U ARa sfā quud 
ahead, qaa A wave: aega a aAa 1 
va’ qdld ace tagd gqarmiseqas anaana atsa genat 
ga AÀ; | 
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x wa Afaa Geral wet after Qaa fane 
shamia maai cw ake aaa ufrsmītā—srataatuu 
SIUE VISIT SH Gp pea wi 

* * j * * 

wj ogag angai fere Ty: GKS: TAA ANTARI Ie. 
ahang Hs wae! Aa fea MMT: urere SET: aa eerie wet TTT aa 
Waga | Wu TĀ fü rates. aaRS ania, fa vegumre er 
mg- 

IJA Vera TIA | 
wad aa Ia ware Wen 
* * j * * 

s RARE eat eT KA Was, qa 9 Caractere wea: 
gāda: waa! ca dead qun qi mea si Ma freee 
array! figu wadana: fr anaa cae Feeney BAA | 
awa fica xrecpenfd Shea, aaa wur ei) aa Fae vu 
« urd GATT I (sa) RRR, Tee eee Sq—uwa— «ufa 
wy wa dreamt (7) ef aa were ds gan ganda de fame 
"frena fu Anna ferae mme faediafata a Uu 
faepe aia? fra ref fae ma ae wart [ Wd... q] fraa- 
aaNet Tats saree wap sa: IAA qup aie, e TRG, 
nf eaaa fatu; 1 a VUE freee, fü werent: 


wary fa aiferarfzerisiere | 
t. * * * 
Y | heer maq A Vea a meide arana: 
ANT PETERA wer gamma — 


quien ug fee fevat: vafan: 1 
wat weed aea afeq afaqn - 
Wily p du ada Tale | 
agladi Brat egaa see ven: sf aah aren Weis TT: | 
x. * : * LÀ 
All these extracts are taken from tbe first chapter. Nothing is 


‘known about the author of the commentary. He has given illustra- 
tions from various works, and mentions many authors and works, 


V. VENKATARAM SHARMA 


Discovery of a Bone-Relic at an Ancient Centre of Mahayana 


It has been recently announced by Mr, H. Hargreaves, offg. Direc- 
tor General of Archaeology, that a bonerelic of Buddha has been 
discovered at Nagarjunikunda, where excavations are now being 
carried on under the direction of Mr. A. H. Longhurst: The site 
is close to the famous Amarāvatī stüpa and is situated on the right 
bank of the Krigna in the Palnad Taluk, District Guntur, In the 
Course of excavations on the northern side of the stüpa, Mr. Long- 
hurst discovered a small round box of three quarters of an inch in 
diameter, containing a fragment of a bone of the size of a pea together 
with some gold-flowers. This box was within a silver casket shaped 
like a miniature stüpa 274 inches high. In it were originally pearls 
and garnets. e 

Since 1926, the excavations carried on at this site. have been 
yielding many important finds including a few Brahmi inscriptions 
of the 3rd century A.C. The importance of the discovery of the bone- 
relic lies in the fact that it goes to confirm the message of the in- 
scription recording the gift of a pillar by the sister of Maharaja 
Mādhavi-putsa Sri Virapurusadatta to the Caitya, enshrining a džāžu 
of Sammāsambuddha.* The fact that this Caitya enshrined a relic of 
Buddha is also mentioned in the Matijuirimtlakalpa.* 

The excavations at Dhanyakataka and its neighbourhood bear 
ample testimony to the existence of an important Buddhist establish- 
ment in this locality. One of the inscriptions of the 3rd century A.C, 
found recently records that this sacred place was visited by pilgrims 
from distant places such as Gandhāra, Cina, Aparānta, Vanga, Vana- 
vāsī, Tambapaņņidvīpa, and that for the convenience of the pilgrims, 
some devotees dug well and constructed a number of caityas and 
vihātas.* The Mafjutrīmūlakalģa also says that there was a moun- 
tain called Sriparvata, near Dhanyakataka, suitable for Buddhistic 
practices.* Hence, no doubt is left as to the great antiquity and 
importance of this place as a centre of Buddhism. 





1 Annual Report of the S. I. Epigraphy; 1924, p. 97; 1926, pp. 
79, 92-35. 1927, P 42 

2 Matiju6rimnüdakal a, (Triv, Sans, Series),, p. 88: *Sridhanyaka- 
ake caitye jinadhātudhare,” 

3 Annual Report of S, I. Epigraphy, 1927, Pp» 43, 7t. 

4. Matijusrīmūlakalpa, p. 88. 
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The inscriptions have further come to our aid by indicating the 
Buddhist sects connected with this centre, Many years ago, Burgess, 
on the authority cf Hiuen Tsang and the inscription No. 12, 
referring to the Caityakas, whose branches were the Pürva$ailas and 
Aparašailas, concluded that it was a centre of the two Saila schools— 
the offshoots of the Mahasanghikas, 

Hiuen Tsang informs us that in the country of Te-na-ka-cheka 
(=Dhanakechaka or Dhanakataka) there was a monastery called 
Pirvagaila (Fu-po-shih-lo) on a hill to the east of the capital and another 
monastery called Aparašaila (A-fa-lu-shih-lo) on a hill to the west.* 
. He also tells us that of the many Buddhist monasteries, only 
twenty were inhabited by monks and they belonged to the Mabà- 
saüghika school? Among the recent finds in the neighbourhood 
of the place, two inscriptions refer to Puvaseliya (Pūrvašaila) and 

Avaras (Aparašaila).* The Kathāvatthu-atthakathā calls them “An- 
dhakas" ie. the sects of the Andhra country, These various evi- 
dences clearly show that the Buddhist establishments at Dhanya- 
kataka and its neighbourhood belonged to the Mahasaüghikas and their 
offshoots. The Mahasaüghikas, on account cf docetising Buddha and 
setting up Buddhahood as the goal of a Buddhist, lowering thereby 
the status of the Arhat, are regarded as the forerunners of Mahayana. 
It is therefore quite natural that the Mahāyānic principles, at least 
the Buddhological speculations, found favour with the monks resid- 
ing at Dhanakataka. From the archeological reports also we notice 
that there is in fact a locality called Nāgārjunikuņģa, where the 
bone-relic has been discovered, The association of this place 
. with Nagarjuna, the great savant of Mahayana and the founder of 
the Madhyamika school of philosophy, and the information furnished 
by Tāranārhas that Nagarjuna resided for some time at Sriparvata (Srr- 
Šailam) suggest that the establishment became later on a centre of 
Mahayana. Hiuen Tsang also refers to a resident of this establish- 


ī Burgess, Amaravati and Jaggayapeta-st'üpas, p. 102. 

2 Watters, Yuan Chwang, II, p. 214. : 

3 Watters, Yuan Chwang, ll, p. 217: Julien read in the ‘B’ 
text ¢a-sheng= Mahayana, but the other texts have /a-/ung = Mahā- 
sangha. Watters prefers the latter view. 

4 Annual Report of S. I, Epigraphy, 1924, p. 97; 1926, pp. 70, 92-3 
1927, p. 42. 

5 Geschichte des Buddhismus, pp. 73, 81. 
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ment named P'o-p'i-fei-ka (= Bhāvaviveka) as a great scholar (‘Sastra- 
master") and as “externally displaying the Sankhya garb, internally 
.propagating the learning of Nagarjuna,"* and as the author of the 
. Prajīā-Pradīpušūstra, a treatise dealing with “transcendental wisdom.” 
"Wassiljew informs us on the.basisof the Tibetan work Szddhinia that . 
the schools of the Pūrvašailas and Aparašailas had a Prajūāpāramitā 
in the Prakrt díalect, In view of the tenets attributed to the Saila 
schools by the Kashavatihu and Vasumitra’s treatise it is difficult to 

: accept the Siddkanta tradition that the Saila schools possessed a 
Prajhāpāramitā text, for the chief and only aim of a Prajfiia-piramita 
text is to establish Susyati and Advayam Advaidhikaram as the final 
Truth. So if we have to believe the information of the S?ddkānita 
we must hold that the Saila schools generally changed their tenets, and 
ultimately became full-fledged Mahāyānists. This was very likely 
the case, and we hope that fresh evidences will be forthcoming ‘from 
the excavations at Nāgārjunikuņda and its neighbourhood to throw 
light on this great problem—the origin of Mahayana. 


NALINAKSHA DUTT 


Notes on Dravidian 
IV 


Post-positicnal "Case"-Terminattons in Dravidian 


While the case-endings of inflexional languages like the Indo-Aryan 
and the Indo-European have become sz, the terminations which express ` 
similar relationships in Dravidian are more or less /oose, It has 
been postulated by Bopp and re-affirmed by other philologers (though 
also contested by many) that the case-affixes of Indo- Germanic go back 
originally to pronominal demonstratives which, * in their turn, were 
originally 'local" demonstrative particles,” ‘Farrar says that “the 


1 Watters, Yuan Chwang; LĪ, p. 214. 

2 Wassiljew, Der Buddhismus. 

3 Says Hermann. Paul in his Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte 
(1920): “Auf diesem Gebiete ist alles zu wenig sicher, als dass es 
für die Erkenntnis der allgemeinen Entwicklungsbedingungen verwertet 
werden konnte? Nevertheless, the theory of the, demonstratives has 
not been totally rejected. A priori reasoning cannot be conclusive; 
but considering the effective uses to which demonstrative particles,— 
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. cage- endings i in Indo. "Germanic, like’ the pronouns from which they 
‘spring, originally represented only conceptions of space (nearness, 
distance, presence, absence) but they were afterwards extended to 
express relations of time, cause, etc: There are three pronominal : 
‘elements p, q. and t or pa, qa, ta which mean primarily here, near 
and there. The first pa or (ma) occurs in the first personal pronoun ; 
the second qa signifies proximity and occurs in the nominative and 

dative cases, The third ta denotes distance and is found in the 
genitive and accusative cases? Though these views do not command 

any general acceptance, there is no denying the fact that the conception 
of place is a very primitive one, and roots denoting place are some of 
the most ancient in all languages. "There is nothing surprising, there- 
fore, in the view that “local” demonstrative particles may have embodi- 
ed in themselves various: significations which gradually made them- 
selves active in creating particular categories along with the develop- 
ment of thought and feeling. Whatever the value of the deictic theory 

in regard to IGC may be, in Dravidian.the activity of "local" demons- 
tratives is conspicuous in some instances of flexional terminations, 

"in the development of the - ‘prominent tense-forms, the past and the 
present, and in the derivation of nouns and adjectives. A demons- 
trative particle that has in Dravidian played a prominent part in the 
creation of case-relationships isa ; the otlier demonstrative particle i 
appearing in some dialects: is orobabls a derivative from a itself. 
Another affix in Dravidian is -d, from the neuter demonstrative, 

The German philologer Wundt divided case-terminations into two 
categories, the zzzer and the ox/er, the former being constituted of 
the àccusative, the genitive and the dative and the latter consisting 
: of the other cases, the. locative, the instrumental and the ablative, 
* The purpose with which this classification was made was to show 


presumably some of the first intelligent articulate sounds used by man,. 
. —could be put, we shall not be unjustified in postulating on the basis of 
‘our present knowledge of linguistic growth that demonstrative particles 
have contributed in some degree at least to the formation of case- 
endings. . The array of objections raised by scholars beginning from 
Sayce has not yet demolished the "deictic” theory, based largely 
though the latter is on a priori considerations. 

Cf. in this connection, the large and varied usé of the demonstra- 

tives in Semitic (vide V. Christian's article on the “Deictic Elements in . 
Semitic”) 
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that in the most primitive stage of Indo-Germanic¢, the former set of 
cases which Wundt considers to be the earlier and to be indispensable 
for every language, were probably expressed without any terminations 
‘whatsoever, but that the latter, having arisen at a later stage in the 
development of thought, could only have been expressed with the 
addition of certain definite affixes. Wundt’s position has been ques- , 
tioned .by scholars like Hermann Paul, who maintain that such a 
elassification is arbitrary in the extreme and that it is futile to speculate 
about the comparative priority of origin of the case-forms, Similarly, 
Delbruck's classification of IGC case suffixes as grammatical .and 
post-posttional, Mas also been attacked as untenable by scholars like 
. Whitney. So far as Dravidian is concerned, as the difficulty of trac- 
ing the origin of most of the affixes does not exist and as we could, 
on close examination, observe the displacement of original-affixes in 
the most prominent case-relationships by other affixes of presumably 
later origin, it is possible to distinguish roughly between “earlier” 
and: "later" cases, But the basis on which a writer! in Indian 
Antiquary (May, 1910) has drawn a distinction between priinary and 
secondary cases in Dravidian is entirely unsupportable. The arbi- 
trary character of the distinction sought to be made by this writer 


ī The writer in the Jadian Antiquary takes up several untenable 

positions, .He regards the Nom, Acc, Dat. and Gen. of Dravidian 
as taking inflectional suffixes, on the supposition that the origin 
ef these latter could not be traced. But the origin of most of these 
‘Gould be traced, as this article will show: the Acc,, ending -n,.-an, -in, 
‘ete, should originally have been the locative; -in or -il, the Dat. ku, gu, . 
ķi, gi etc, are derivable from kei ; ‘and the Gen. affixes either go 
hack to the Loc, -il, -in or to demonstratives, The contention that 
these case-suffixes are not interchangeable will not hold good, in 
the light of their very usage and origin. Not can the argument that ' 
thesé edse-suffixes are added to the crude base be valid, as illustrations 
front certain Dravidian dialects will show, 
- In Dravidian some of the post-positional terminations are closely re- 
lated: to one another, as we shall see below, The same termination does 
duty in slightly modified forms for different cases in the’ same dialect, 
while different significations are áttached to the same affix in different 
dialeets:. It is-interesting to observe that the post-positional termi- 
nations of all Dravidian dialects dre traceable to a common stock 
of original particles or roots and their modifications, 
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between case-suffixes and post-positions in Dravidian will be evident 
from the following discussion : 


L The Demonstrative Particles! : a, eare found in the accusative - 
of’ Tamil-Malayalam, old Kannada and Küi; and in the locative of 
"Brāhūi. The Kaikadi dialect of Tamil shows e fot Acc, by the side 
of -an, -nna and -ni. l 

e, I consider, is a modification of a ; eis found in the genitive 
of Tulu plural, the dat. of Brahai and ihe: genitive of Burgāndi ; ; 

ais found also in the genitive of Tulu sing 4 Tamil, Kannada (with 
the increment -d-), and Gondi; 

i-, is the genitive affix of Teligi, Kui, Kurukh and Malto; 

e also appears as a locative termination ‘of ‘certain Malayalam 
words ending in tor d especially place-names, e.g, Krsņappātte (at 
the place called Krsnapat); and in the acc, of Mal. and Kann. ; cf. 
also old Tel. locative -a in forms like ipta (in the house), and Gondi 
Loc, 6 : 

-d bom the neuter demonstrative also plays a conspicuous part in 
case-relationships ; in many dialects it has today come to assume the 

. form of an inflectional increment (see below). 


Il, Ke, ku, gu, ge, are datival affixes found.in all the Dravidian 
dialects. I have shown in a separate paper of mine (in the /ndian 
Historical Quarterly, September, 1928) that this affix is traceable 
to the elementary Dravidian root kei, Zand or todo. Itis found, 
without. exception, in all the Dravidian dialects, In certain 
dialects like. Kolimi and Naiki it denotes not only the datival 
relationship but also the. accusative, The opinion that this is 
only a confusion between, the accusative. and the dative on account 


I Attempts have been made to explain away many of these post- 
‘positional particles as being derived from hypothetical- suffixes ; thus 
Tamil -ai, Mal. -e and Kann. -a (alternatively used in the older dialect) 
have been traced arbitrarily to an original -am, merely on the ground 
that this suffix exists in Tamil-Kannada Acc. When we consider 
how . very effectively particles of a demonstrative character could confer 
_ flexional relationships, such a postulate as the above which is in itself 
arbitrary, would stand invalidated; equally gratuitous is the theory 
that seeks to trace the genitive affix e and i of Tulu pl:, and of Kolàmi, 
Naiki and Burgandi to an original ina, because this latter is davouted 
by certain major dialects of the south. 
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of Indo-Aryan influence (à opinion postulated in the Linguistic 
Survey, vol. IV) cannot be accepted without hesitation ; fcr the inter- 
change of affixes for different cases is not uncommon in Dravidian 
itself. An alternation of this kind is illustrated by. the Kur, Gen, ` 
affix -gahi which shows connection with Dravidian Dative ku (< kai). 


III, ad, or od and tod appear in the conjunctive of Tamil, 
Malayalam, Telugu and Tulu; in the instrumental of Bráhüi and Tuļu. 
and in the genitive and locative of Tulu. ad, od and tod are closely 
related to one another and indicate proximity or contact, The great 
antiquity of these roots, ās attested, by the existence. of numerous 
developments in all the dialects, i is beyond quéstion, 


IV. -il and its variant -in (cf. for the anterchange of l and 

n, kēlu, kēnu, etc) appear in 
(1) the locative of Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu, irodaga and 
-Kurukh (-nu metathetical for -in); 
(2) the genitive of Tamil and old Kannada (in, im); 
(3) inflectional increment of Kui standing for the general 
"oblique base in Kui, and for several forms of Gondi - 
(4) the accusative of Tamil Telugu, Kannaģa, Tulu and 
Kurukh. 

The accusative- -forming -an, -nu, -n are all variants of an original 
in or il That an original locative could be employed to bring out 
the accusative meaning is clear from the fact that the idea of action 
. on an object (expressed by the accusative) involves the idea of location 
of the action. Compare in this connection, the accusative’ of space, 
distance and time, traces of which are found in Greek and Sanskrit, 
Mons, Breal states definitely that this use of the accusative should ` 
„have preceded the ordinary: grammatical accusative (vide:Essai sur 
“la Semantigue, p. 229 et seg.), 


V. Iradu (beginning from) is the ablative termination for Tamil; 
In view of the fact that the ablative case should have. been a 





1 Is it correct to maintain, as Prof, Vinson does, that tod repre- 
sents the original form and eda secondary form which has lost initial 
t—, as in some Tamil words tuvarpu, uvarpu (brackishness) etc,? I 
think it is not; tod and od are independent roots of equal antiquity, 
in view of (1) the large number of derivatives formed from both and 
(2) the frequency of admittedly original forms like ad, ed etc, where 
the play of dem, particles evidences itself semantically, 
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comparatively late form, ° it is possible that. an original form corres- 
ponding to modern Tamil irsdü' has given rise to—xxu of Mal, 
edd of Toda -du of Tulu, Telugu undi, Kannada izdu and Kurukh 
ista. It has been: postulated that. Kannada izdu and Kurukh izta 
' are from in + adu, but this explanation will hardly be satisfactory 
to bring out the instrumental and ablatival idea; the idea of motion 
„from. or separation from is more easily derivable from irndu than 
from in + adu. A : i 


VI. Other forms used are : 

(a) udeiya for Tamil genitive which appears as de or te or de in 
Malayalam and-as re ( <dre<de<de <(u)deiya) in Kodagu. 
The root of course is 94. l i 

(0) yokka in Telugu genitive forms. * The root is o (one). 
Okka is formed with the, formative ka. Compare Tamil- 
Malayāļam okkuga (to be united) and Mal, okke (all). 

(c) al for Gondi, Tamil Pand Malayalam instrumental The 
origin of this affix has not been satisfactorily explained. l 
Al expresses a conditional meaning in phrases like avan 
vandal (if he comes) a variant of which is avan vaxdēl (when 
he came). Does not the close connection between the two ` 
suggest that al may have arisen from al (place) with which 
is connected el (place, time)? The vocalic, lengthening 

-may have been a later development, asin the Pl. ending ar. 
Kal is a locative affix in old Tamil and kal (with short vowel) 
appears in Mal, Loc. as in pulakkyal (at or by the river) etc. 
This kal in Mal. appears only after nouns with final front 
vowels, Tamil kal and Mal. kal are certainly related. If kal 
is the original, it might be traced to Tamil kal (place). It is 

. difficult to suggest a conclusive explanation for this post-posi- 
tion, I'am not, however, inclined to favour the view that 
the instrumental al can be derived from kal. 

(d) Modern Telugu céta for expressing the Instr. relationship 
is the old Loc. form of.cey (to do). Tamil, Gēņģu etc. (for 
Instr.) are also recent forms. 


THE VARIOUS CASES 
The Nominative 


The crude base is employed in all the dialects except in the neuter 
aouns of the South, In Tamil, the nominative singular and all the plural 
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forms of many neuter nouns show the affix-am. In. Kannada, -im 
appears in the nominative and accusative singular but not in the plural, 
while traces of this -am of neuter nouns appear in Telugu words ‘like 
mrānu (tree) and kolanu (tank). Whence is this -im ? Caldwell suggests 
‘that it may be an ancient demonstrative corresponding to the interro- 
gative ēmi (what) on the analogy of edu and adu; but ēmi is pro- 
bably from evi (e+v (hiatus-filler)-Hi) None of the dialects other. 
than Kannada and Tamil show this suffix prominently ; it is absent 
in the central Dravidian dialects. Even in Kannada it appears in 
the nominátive and accusative singular only, Taking all these facts 
together, it would not be incorrect to presume that -am was a borrow- 
- ing from the Sanskrit ending of neuter nouns, Dravidian already 
had an indigenous post-positional affix in, which had become so 
generalised in some dialects as to become an inflectional increment, 
The existence of this -in and, further, of an emphatic particle -m 
-in Dravidian, might have, by. a. process of association, made the 
borrowing of -am easy, especially as we see that in old Kannada the 
affix -in has an alternative form -im in the ablative and instrumental 
cases. That this neuter ending -am may have been a late formation is ` 
illustrated also by the fact that many Tamil nouns with final -am have 
alternative forms without -am. eg. inbu (love), inbam; kadal (sea) | 
Kadalam etc, . i 

— In certain dialects like Kurukh, Kui and Telugu the gender ending 
is added to the base: in. Kurukh, for instance, -os appears in the 
masculine gender in words like Kukk-os (boy), and this ending is 
` retained for all cases, 

In Kui, certain , forms. which are really appellative Hn parti- 
. cipial nouns .add the gender suffix, as in kog-añju (boy) dit-aūiju 
- (the man that fell down), kog-ari or kog-ali (girl or thing.) This is 
comparable to similar forms of the southern dialects; these forms with 
the gender suffixes have become “fixed” in PASES as “onune i 
nouns, 

On the whole, dise it may be said that with the exception 
probably of Kurukh (which seems to have a more acute sense of 
gender-distinction—cf, the Kurukh verb) the Dravidian dialects did not 
uniformly associate gender-distinctions in case-relatioriships, except in 
appellative or participial noun-formations, 

The concept of the nominative in Dravidian is ad that 
of the noun-idea divested of all external relationships, while that of 
the Indo-Germanic which has a particular suffix of its own is a 
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comparatively late form wherein “is strikingly exhibited the tendency 

of the earliest Indo-European language to make every vocable a true 
form, to give every theme in every relation, a sign of its mode of 
application, à formative element." This idea denoting a state of 
high subjectivity, should apparently have been a super-imposition 
upon the primitive conception. which i is retained in Dravidian. 


The EON Cases 


Ata very primitive stage in the development of language, case 
relationships probably were - expressed, not by the use of distinctive 
affixes but by the mere juxtaposition of words from whose contextual 
significance the relationships would have been inferred,! This stage 
is indicated in Dravidian in certain dialects, The accusative, for 
instance, of certain neuter nouns of Tamil, Kannada and Telugu, is 

. represented by the crude base merely; the same is true of the geni- _ 
'tivein some cases in these dialects and in Küi, Similarly, the.Nom,. 
stands for the Gen. and the Loc, in Toda. l 

But with the development of thought, this method of. representing 
case-relationships would have been felt to be insufficient ; and, gradu- 
ally, expressive particles were employed for the Purpose At the 
commencement, a few of these particles were generalised and employ- 
ed to serve the purpose of obviating ambiguity in all those cases 
where the particular particles could fit in semantically. The ending 
-in which appears in Dravidian dialects in such different cases as the 
` genitive, the accusative and the instrumental, was one such particle 
derived from the "local" root il (place) But at a later stage even this 
should have been felt to be inadequate to meet the complex relation- 
ships of highly evolved ideas, and new affixes were tacked on to the old 


1 Cf. Hermann Pauls observation in connection with Wundt's 
division of cases into txner and outēr varieties, Richtig ist an dieser 
Auffassung, dass die syntaktischen Besiehungen, die in den Indo-ger- 
manischen Sprachen durch diese Kasus ausgedrückt werden, schon vorher 
bestanden haben, ehe besondere Zeichen. dafür vorhanden waren. Aber 
es muss eimnal eiue Periode gegeben haben, in der auch für die Bezig- 
hungen, die später durch die Kasus “der äusseren Determination” 
ausgedrůckt werden konnten, die blosse Aneinanderreihung von Wörtern, 
die aller Deklinationsformen entbehrten, genügen musste, The sugges- 
tion contained here seems to receive support from Dravidian. 
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"ones which thereupon bécane completely generalised for all the. 
cases and took on, in certain dialects, the nature of what Caldwell 
describes as the inflectional increments or inflectional augmentations, 
. Such inflectional increments are found in many Dravidian dialects. :— -- 
l (a) Tamil: Attu (from adu, the demonstrative neuter) is used 
in neuter nouns in the case- -endings for the singular, Originally it ` 
expressed a locative (as in nilattu, on tke ground etc.) and, in some 
instances, - a genitive meaning also. It may be mentioned here, in 
passing, that the use of ‘attu’ is in entire accordance with the large.use 
made of "local" demonstratives in Dravidian for expressing case- 
relationships, i 

(2) Telugu: The same pronominal demonstrative that developed. 
‘into ‘attu in Tamil gave rise to ti in Gēņdi and Telugu in the oblique 
flectional terminations of the so-called irregular nouns ending in -du, 
-ru, -lu, nu, and -y, -t in nouns ending in d is due to the assimilation 
by t (« atu); ; While in the other cases the process works out thus :— 

I+ t, alveolar 7 2t. The equation usually proposed that J, n, 
+t= cerebral tie. directly, i is against the usual law of Dravidian, 

"The Telugu augment t is either à cerebralised form of t when 
it combines with final d of roots as in peradu (yard), perati ; nadu 
(country), nati etc,, or from an alveolar t which results from the assimi- 
lation. of dental tto an alveolar sound like 1, or.n occurring finally 
in roots, as in rolu (pestle), roti; modalu, modati etc, The original 
nature of the increment -t, is MET in the oblique forms of a few 
nouns ending in -y, eg., nity, nüti; ney, nēti etc.; where the original 
dental plosive has not undergone any assimilative change, 

.l or n+t (dental) (alveolar). The alveolar was assimilated 
by Tamil as zr (as in andru or a//ru etc.), but rejected by Telugu 
which sübstituted the cerebral -t. (vide my paper on ‘Alveolar: 7 in 
the Zudian Historical Quarterly, December, 1 928). . 

.() Kannada*: -d used for the singular of the genitive, instru- 
mental, ablative and locative cases of neuter nouns, Caldwell sus- 





1 Both Kannada and Tamil use a rare ay also as an inflexional. in- 
Crement: (1) plural forms of the neuter pronominals avaz (they) and 
words compounded with avai like Silavai etc, show the increment ar 
in “oblique forms, as avadtrai, avaftrayin avaéfrayal etc,; in Mal. 
colloquial the form avatfa is used as a neuter sontinatiye also; 
(2) the sing. and pl. forms of neuter words denoting quantity in Kann. 
like adu, avu, show the increment ar'in the instr, gen. and loc. 
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| pects it to be a euphonic hiatus-filler ; but since it occurs in so many 
cases, it is presumably only from de neuter ‘demonstrative, used as an 
inflexional increment. Tulu uses the increment -t or -d  (<at) in 
the genitive singular only. f 
(d) Kui shows a number of such inflectional increments, Friend- 

Pereira gives the following :— -ni, -i, -ti, -nii, and -tii which appears 
to be a common factor, is probably the modified form of an old 
‘demonstrative. which having been used ‘to express case-relationships 
was regularly used after the use of incremeñts came in, 

| ^mi <ini< ili 

ti < ati <atu +i 

i The Kui terminations are not distinctive today and: are sometimes 
indiscriminately used for all oblique cases though. the rule of Gēņdi, viz. 
ni for rationals and ti for irrationals, applies to many instances. 

. The fact that inflexional increments are still largely employed 
in this uncultivated Dravidian dialect, without any additional streng- 
thening affixes for denoting case-relationships, clearly indicates the 
intermediate stage. through which several other Dravidian dialects must 

' have passed. 
(e) Gondi:— -t- used in the flexional terminations’ of irrational 
nouns is clearly. from ‘ade or atu; while -n (<in)-is the increment 
` used uniformly in the oblique bases of rational nouns, 


The Accusative- 


(a) The use of the'crude base points to a very early stage in the 
‘development of language. 


cases, e.g. adarim, Seal etc. ` Neither in Tamil nor in Mal. is the 
use of ar.compulsory, —— 

Further, Kannada words denoting direction show another incre- 
ment an in the old dialect i in oblique forms. 

1 Neuter nouns of Tamil, Kannada, Telugu etc, ‘show, especially 
in the colloquial, no affix at all in the acc; compare the similar rule in 
some of the modern I.A. languages like Bengali, where Dravidian influ- 
‘ence has been postulated. The crude base is also sometimes retained. 
for the gen. in Dravidian. The retention of the crude base probably 

* points to the most primitive stage when case-relationships were inferred 
from mere juxtaposition of words. The: reason why the acc. and 
the gen. alone continue in some dialects even today, to retain the 
ancient usage, is to be sought in the fact that the transitivity of the: 
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(4) The use of -a (or. -e), the demonstiative particle, in certain. 
dialects (Brahii, Tamil, Gēņdi, Malayāļam) was sufficient at an early 
stage to draw the attention to the object acted upon. It is probable 
that -a which appears in Tamil -ai (> ei>e) and in Gondi, represents 
the earliest stage and that the Brahii e is only a developed form, as in 
Malayalam. It is true that one could not be sure on this matter, 
as both the proximate and the remote, demonstratives would equally 
- have well brought out the accusative relationship ; but the prominence 

of ain the acc, and the gen. of the southern dialects is significant. 
It is noteworthy that the stage when the old demonstrative affix 
was attempted to be superseded by the new -an or -in is ‘indicated in 
the Karachi dialect of Brāhūi which has an accuaative affix -in, by the 
side of -e. . . 
(c). -n, as an accusative affix, appears in many dialects, Caldwell 
‘suggests that this accusative ending is the “softened” form of -am 
appearing in old Kannada. If there is validity in the suggestion that 
‘am in Tamil and Kannada is only a borrowing, then this explanation 
of Caldwell: could not hold good. It may be observed in this 
connection that -am is never found as the neuter termination in any 
dialect except in Tamil, Telugu and Kannada; so it would be far 
more reasonable to derive the -n of the accusative from -in, which 
is so common amongst Dravidian dialects and which has further 
become so.conspicuous in Telugu, Kui and in some cases in Tamil 
“as to have been generalised into an inflectional increment, "That 
-in (<il, place) could quite effectively express the accusative relation- 
ship is also obvious ; one may compare here the use of «il was a Loc, 
affix in the Kaikadi dialect, and also the Loc. of Distance in IGC. 
The Telügu form -nu is probably only a modified form of -in ; Gondi | 
tun =-t (inflectional increment «atu, neuter demonstrative) un(« in), 
„Kurukh has -an, and Kannada has -an, beside -am. Kannada should 
have possessed the -an (<in) as an indigenous affix, and -am should 
have cropped up purely on account of the analogical resemblance 
to the nominative singular ending -am (borrowed from Sanskrit), | 
It may be noted here that attempts have been made. to derive the 
` Tamil accusative -ai from -an (through the dropping of final n), and - 
Malto -e from -ne. This is purely fanciful, The history of the de- 
verb in the case of. the acc, and the close proximity of. the noun 
governed and the governing genitive sufficiently obviated the necessity 
for ane in these particular relationships. 
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velopment of Dravidian languages in general and of Dravidian'in 
particular, shows clearly the manifold uses to which demonstrative 
particles were put in the early stage. As the fact that these demon- - 
stratives were employed in some cases in Dravidian is admitted on 
all hands, there is no reason at all why we should reject the demon- 
strative origin of the accusative affix -e, -ai etc. 


The Dative 


The most common dative affix is the particle -ku and its variants, I. 
have shown (in the September (1928) number of the Indian: Historical 
Quarterly) -that this particle is ultimately traceable to the elementary 
Dravidian base kei which has even today both the signification of 
a noun and a verb, l ; 

Gēņdi singular alone has -in for the dative in -tun, while Gàndi 
plural shows common -k in the plūral -kun. The usual Brāhūi dative 
affix is -e, probably a modified demonstrative particle, but the common 
Dravidian ending -ku is found in Brāhūi also in -ilka, iska (up 

` to) etc, Mal. dative affix -nnu-found in words with final -n is from 
: Bk, as in Tam. innum (yet) (<inkum <indrkum <irkum), 

There is no doubt that the affix -ku is indigenous in Dravidian; pre- 
historic affinities between Aryan and Dravidian, if investigated, might 
probably suggest connection between Dravidian ku and kei on, the. 
one hand and the kru, kara group of Sanskrit on the other, But of 
this relationship we have as yet no proof, and judging from the 
primitive nature of the root ez and the datival idea also, we shall not 
^ be wrong in thinking that this root as well as the derived particle 
-ku is purely Dravidian. 

The affix -ku, it is worthy of note, has an associative force in Kui 
(e.g. ābake with father), and is also used to denote motion £o in Kui 
and in Tamil (e.g. Kui sēru -£u, to the hill and Tam. vittukku), These 
meanings probably arose in close association with the Datival 
meaning 


The Genitive 


(a) -a, the demonstrative particle was probably a very ancient 
‘affix; this is found in Tamil, Kannada, Telugu and probably in Gēņdi 
-in,.-a and Telugu Gen. plural -a. 
» (4) The Telugu sing. genitival ending -iis either from. -in (with 
the final n omitted), or it may be a demonstrative particle which 


, 
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conferred an adjectival idea. It may be proper to derive this -i- from 
an original -a;. but we have no convincing evidence that -a alone was 
used in primitive Dravidian.’ — 

(c) -e appears in the genitive plural of Tulu; the free use of 
demonstratives to form case-suffixes sufficiently explains the origin of 
this affix as being directly from Tulu sing. gen. -a. It is idle to 
try to derive it from an ancient - -in or ina, no traces of which exist in 
Tulu. 

(2) Kurukh Gen, gahi alternating with Kur, dialectal gi, ki, shows 
the’ ending -i, combined. probably with the dat, -g. 

-(e) -in appears in the genitive in Tamil, Kui and Gondi (with 
-a).. The earliest gen. affix .was probably the demonstrative -a.. Tlie 
use of ad usually in gen. singular for neuter nouns is also seen; but. 
the affix -in (from the loc. il) which, as we have shown above, was 
avery powerful affix in Dravidian seems to have largely displaced 
-a and -adu, except in certain dialects. Later still, the post-position 
udaiya came in. Udaiya is from the root ud (to join). The genitive 
relationship being very comprehensive in its significance, the older 
affixes were found insufficient, and hence we have udaiya in Tamil, 
de in Malayalam, re (<¢re<d (e) <ud) in Kodagu, sata of Tuļu 
and the plural -te of Gondi are probably related to od or ud. 

The use of the crude base as genitive in Tamil, Kui and Telugu 


indicates the earliest stage of inflexional.development, 


The Ablative 
This should have assumed the form of a definite case-relationship, 
probably at a later stage, as we see that the most conspicuous of the 
Dravidian affixes in all. the important dialects is the reduced form 
of an ancient verbal past par ticiple irzdu (ir+n, spontaneous nasal 


"Ru, past affix) meaning having remained, 


Tamil retains iruzdu, beside nindru (nil-+tu). 

* Malayalam has iznu ciruzzu <irundu. 
Kannada indu also should be traced to irundu. 
Kodagu iñju <ixdu<irxdu, 

Kurukh inti also may be traced to irundu. The explanation 
offerred for inti that it is composed of acu fails to satisfactorily 
account-for the ablatival idea. 

'  Tulu d, du is composed of ad+du (which latter is from indu). 
The Tulu ablative is used for «the instrumental and the conjunctive 


‘also, 
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Telugu undi may probably be the past participle of ul, as Caldwell 
suggests,but undi may appropriately be traced to ivdu, as the cerebr ali- 
sation of n and d into n and d is possible i in Telugu, on the analogy of 
vattu (dry) from važžru etc. Compare the cerebral values of n and d ` 
in Korava instrumental -iņdri, and. note also the Telugu dialectical 
nuiichi which should go back preferably to a form with dental plosive. 

Brāhūi -an is probably the modification of -in which is employed 
in old Tamil as an instrumental affix; an alternative explanation is, 
it is probably cognate with al, the old Tamil instrumental ending. 


The Instrumental 


Tulu and Kodagu employ the ablative form also for the instru 

mental, Kannada employs -in, having. the alternative form -im, 
Telugu na is from -in--a. Brāhūi -at< at signifies contact. 
. Tamil al, as explained above, is probably the lengthened form 
-of al or el meaning /ace or time, which is also used in conditional 
clauses. Prof, Vinson suggests: “on y (ie., in āl) voit une alteration de 
kāl -(canal, voie); on a aussi propose, mais cela est moins admissible, 
d'y voir. une contraction de aga/" Neither of these explanations 
could be satisfactorily supported, l 


The L ocative 


This case is prubably one of the-oldest in Dravidian, as we see 
from the fact that the ending -il becomes generalised early i in Dravidian 
as -in for many other cases, 

al, -il, -ul,t with their variants -ol, -lo, and alli, are common affixes 
in the South. 

Kurukh -nu <lu <ul <ul. l 

Brāhūi -ți and Tuļu -otu are from the root at (ad) or ot (od) cf, Tam. 
dia'ectal -ande which. has a Loc. force, -attu is locative ending of 
Tamil and Malayalam; Gondi -te, Kui -ti, and -ti in lai-ti are” related, 
and traceable to the neuter dem. from which attu (the increment) has 
l already been derived, 


The Garina 


. It is formed with -to (from the root tod) in Brahüi and Telugu while 
Tamil, Malayalam and Tulu (-d) have particles derivable from ud or 
od. i i i 


EN ` Conclusion 


I have in the above paper tried to briefly indicate the ‘following 
important characteristics of Dravidian post-positional affixes 
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(1) both demonstrative particles and other primitive roots should hive 
contributed to the stock of affixes ; (2) the use of -n (<il) in so 
many dialects. and in so many cases and as a common inflectional ` 
increment in some dialects shows it to be one of the earliest in origin ; 
(3) therefore the Jocative. idea should be regarded as marking one 
of the very early initial stages; (4) the dative affix ku is traceable 
to the ancient root 4a; and (5) inflexional increments are only the 
indurated vestiges of «an earlier system of flexional terminations, I 
give: below a conspectus of the part played by demonstrative particles. 
and post-positions in Dravidian, so far as we can do-so in our present ` 
knowledge; - 


- 


Prominent Post-positions 


( in( <il): loc., gen., and acc, ; and as an increment also. 
(di) iradu, inda, iznu, undi : ablative. 
(dit) āl (from ed or al): instrumental, 
(v) tod, od : instrumental and conjunctive; also in Tam. gen. 
udaiya. 
Demonstrative Particle :—a (with its variant e) 


Accusative l Genitive 
(Tam, Mal, and Brahüi) . (Tamil, Kann,, Tuļu) 


Dem. ad. 


Inflectional increment in Góndi, Kann,, Tel. etc. and Loc. 
` and Genitival value in Tamil. Mal., Kolami etc. 


A comparative examination of the above would. show that dione 
stratives were active in acc. and gen. which are probably two of the 
most prominent case-relationships. The dat. and the loc, appear 
to have employed post-positions at a very early stage, and the suffix 
_ for the latter gained sufficient dominance to be able to influence 
- the other case-endings in many dialects, 
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.1 Numerous other post-positions appear in old: Tamil; each’ has 
a generalised significance of its own based. on its original meaning : 
kadai, vaļi, mādu, andai, pal, kitta, aruge, mudal, pudei etc, etc. 
Many of these are retained in the modern dialects to render minute 
shades of locative relationships.. 


Quotations from the Tattvasamgraha 
In I.H.Q., vol, V, p. 354, Prof, Pousti has -found out that seven 
kārikās from the Tattvasamgraha of Santiraksita (and not Süz/a" as 
printed) are quoted in Prajfiakaramati's Bodhtcaryavatarapatjika (Bib. 
Ind.).. But, in fact, there are many more as the following list will 
show. The kārikās marked with an asterisk are those reos traced 
by Prof. Poussin, i 


Pages of the ` Nawhers of 

First pādas.of the Kārikās - Bedhicaryüva- the Kārikās of 

. i . tārapaījikā the Tattvasam- 

i . graha 

I vijūānam jadarūpebhyah ie EE: : 396. |: 2,000 
2 kriyākārakabhedena* me ie » ; 2,00I 
3 tasmin dhyānasamāpanne > .. > -© 419 NE 3,241 
4 tābhir jijūāsitān arthān v= » 3242 
5 anye punar ihātmānam - 453. gt 
6 éubhasubhandm kartāram > œe, 172 
7 «vyāvrttyanugamātmānam To Lad Oe . 222 
8 *yathāheh kupdalavastha? > ... Sino: 223 
9 tathaiva nitya caitanya- T i " 224. 
‘10 *jaiminīyā iva prahuh ` ie 454 311 
II *caitanyam anye manyante vis 7 gu 285 
12 pradhānenopanītam ca PES 455 | 286 
13 *nityajfianavivarto'yam? bie Meu AT ce 324 
14: *grahyalaksanasamyuktam rd Me NN 329 
15 *kecit.tu4 saugatammanyah ke 456 336 
.16 jiianamatra*disambandhah et 470 176 
17 'sarvahetunirá$amsam- 2 541 . IIO 
18 rājīvakesarādīnām l m ET III 
19 yathaiva kantakadinam i ET šī ` 112 
20 sarvotpattimatam īšam ss 545 46 
21 ašesašaktipracitāt — 562 E 
22 „yadi tv asad bhavet kāryam . ... | » 4 
23 sukhādyanvitam etac ca? T 563 14 


* VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


1 TS, dhavena, 2 InēTS.tv anuvartate tor na nivartate, 


- 3. BCP, sityah ` e 4 Omitted in BCP, | 
s. TS, yatna for mitra . . 6 BCP, etad dhi, 
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BEGRIFFSUNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUM. NVĀVABHĀSVA, 
von Moritz Spitzer, Leipzig, 1927. ; . 
The author has studied in this essay some of the notions treated 
. in the Nyāyabhāsya; and chiefly the notion meant by the word padār:. 
tha and that expressed by such words as vyakti, Grkrti, and jūti, 
The research, though of a limited compass, is diligent and shows 
that the author has good knowledge of the commentary of Vatsya- 
„yana, But it is, I think, a little overloaded with discussions and . 
speculations which can hardly be said to contribute to the interpre-. 
. tation of a terminology which is not always. easy to render in the 
very terms of European philosophy. Morčover it- is evident that the 
research could have been more complete, if treated with reference, to 
thé same topics, as discussed in other works and which much contri- 
bute to the exact interpretation of the concise statements of Vatsya- 
yana. i 


GUISEPPE TUCCI 


THE ARAVIDU DYNASTY OF VIJAYANAGARA, by the 
*. Rev. Henry Heras, S.J., M.A., Professor of Indian History, St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, vol, I (Madras 1927). 

It was almost exactly thirty years ago that the illustrious Robert: 
Sewell lifted the veil of obscurity from the history of one of the great 
Empires of Mediæval India in his justly famous work Vijayanagara, a 
forgotten empire. In recent times, the path opened by his zealous resear- 
ches has been followed by a. number of scholars among whom Prof, 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar deserves prominent mention, The present 
work is a most valuable contribution in this important branch of 
medizval history. It takes up the thread of the narrative at the time 
(c. 1541 A.C.) when the Aravidu family first came into prominence 
in the counsels of Vijayanagara, and seeks in this first volume to, tracē” 
its. history down to the death of the third king of the dynasty, 
(c. 1585-1614 A.C). It opens with an elaborate’ Bibliography (pp. XVII- 
XLIV) containing exhaustive lists of authorities—which comprise arti- 
cles contributed to obscure magazines—arranged under tlie broad 
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headings of Contemporary Sources (both published ‘and unpublished) 

- and Literature. The work consists of twenty-six chapters in the 
course of which the long and intricate history of the Empire in its 
relations with its own feudatorie$ as well as the Muhammadan powers 
of the Deccan and the European trading companies and the Jesuits, 
not to speak of its internal administration and the developments of 
art and literature under its sway, are narrated at full length and with 
great skill Among the many points of interest which emerge from 

' the study of these pages only a few may be mentioned. In the 
first two stages of the battle of Raksas Tagdi (usually known as the 
battle of Talikota) the success was decidedly on the side of the Hindus, 
and the tide was turned against them in the third stage only by the 
treachery of two Mahammadan generals in the employ of Vijayanagara, 
After the catastrophic defeat of the Hindus the city escaped destruc- - 
tion at the hands of the conquerors, and it became for a short time 
once more the seat of the imperial capital. The destruction of the 
city was more due to the ravages of time than of man. The Empire 
of Vijayanagara which was threatened with collapse after the crush- 
ing defeat at the hands of the Mahammadan powers was continued 
for another century by the vigorous exertions of the kings of Aravidu 
dynasty. The revival was raostly marked in the reign of Venkata II 
(c. 1585-1614 A.C), "the most illustrious sovereign of this dynasty, 
who checked the Muslim raids in the North, subdued the turbulent 
Nayakas in the South, caused Ràjas of Mysore to be firmly estab- 
lished in their realm, strengthened his power by an alliance with the 
Portuguese and fostered literature and fine arts throughout his vast 
dominions,” 

«The value of the present volume is enhanced by a number of maps, 
of which two bear the dates 1516 and 1652 A.C, It closes with four 
valuable Appendices containing, among other things, collections of 
documents from the Government archives of Portugese India, the 
private archives of the Society of Jesus and the archives of Roman 
Catholic diocese of Mylapore, We await the publication of the second 
volume with great interest, - : 


U. N, G. 


THE TATTVASANGRAHA of Šāntarakgīta with the commen- 
tary of Kamalašīla edited with an Introduction in Sanskrit by Pandit 
Embar Krishnamacharya and a Foreword in English by the General 
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Editor Dr, Benoytosh Bhattacharya (Gaekwad's Oriental Series, 
No, xxx) in 2 vols, (pp. clvii 4-80 +936), with Indexes of the Kārikās, 
: quotations, and námes of philosophical schools and writers (97 pp.) 

Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya and the great patron of learning 
H.H. the Maharaja of Gaekwad have rendered an invaluable service 
to the cause of Buddhistic researches by placing before the public 
this very important work, the Zz//vasadgraka of Santiraksita, along 
with the equally, if not more, useful Patijikā of Kamalaátla. 

Among the Pali or ‘Sanskrit Buddhistic works, that have up 
till now been printed, the TaXvasahgraha occupies a unique posi- 
tion, containing, as it does, an exposition and a critical examination 
of the doctrines of some of the prominent schools of Buddhism 
such as the Sarvastivadins, Sautrantikas, Vatsiputriyas (or Sammitīyas), 
Sāmkrāntikas (not noticed in the Index), Madhyamikas and Yogacaras, 
as also the views of distinguished Buddhist writers like Diūnāģa, 
„Dharmakīrti, Vasubandhu, Buddhadeva, Shes hashaces Dharmatrata, 
Ghogaka, and Vasumitra. i 

It also makes a bold stand against the views advocated by the Hindu 
schools of philosophy, viz.,.Samkhya, Nyāya, Vaišegika, Mīmāmsā, 
Yoga, and Carvaka as also against the Syādvāda of the Jainas, The 
views of some of the distinguished non-Buddhistic writers like Kamba- 
. lāfvatara, Uddyotakara, Aviddhakarna, Kumārila Bhatta, Sankara- 
svāmin, Vātsyāyana, Sabarasvamin, Vindhyāvāsin, Tévarakrsna, Ācārya 
. Siri, Mātharācārya, Bhāmaha, Bhartrhari, Bana and Subhagupta have 
also been made the target of its polemics. In some of the Buddh- 
istic works like the Visuddkimagga, Abhidharmakosa, Mūdhyamikuvrtti 
and Latkavatara, the attention of the authors was dirscted mainly 
to the exposition of the doctrines of the schools of Buddhism to which 
they belonged, with occasional criticisms of the views of some of the 
contemporary Buddhistic schools. The Kathivatthu may be pointed 
out as the only treatise written with the exclusive object of refuting 
the doctrines of schóols of Buddhism from the standpoint of the 
Theravadins, Perhaps in. conformity with Buddha’s dictum attāzam 
na ubkawseti, param na vambheti, which is echoed in the Ašoka inscrip- 
tions, the Buddhist writers never thought it worth while to spend their 
energies on attempts to prove the hollowness of the views of the non - 
Buddhistic schools. But quite contrary to this attitude of non-inter- 
ference of the early Buddhist authors, the non-Buddhistic writers and’ 
commentators have attempted not only to give an exposition of the 
views of the principal Buddhistic schools, eg., in the Sarvadaršat4- 
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saügraka, Sarvamatasadgraha, Saddarsanasamuccaya, but also make 
caustic and sometimes unjust criticisms of the Buddhistic views, e.g. 
in the Šaūkaračkāgya, Tantraviritika, and Nyāyavāritika. Šāntiraksita 
is the only Buddhist writer who is so far known to have. taken up his 
pen in the fashion of the non-Buddhists, and has, by his rigidly: 
logical arguments, brought out the excellences of the doctrines of 
Buddhism, -exposing the logical fallacies and unwarranted assump- 
tions of the non-Buddhistic writers, One of the most important fea- 
tures of Santirakgita’s treatise and Kamalasila’s Pafījikā is that they 
"state at the outset as fully as possible the views of those from whom 
they differ, and then proceed to refute them, a feature not found in 
the non-Buddhistic writings of-this class. — . 

. The general editor of the Series, Dr. Bhattacharya’ has put ina 
good’ deal of labour in his lucid English summary (pp. xcvii-clvi) 
of the diverse views of the various writers, and schools of philosophy, . 
as presented in the ZaZvasaügraha, along with the reasons put for- 
- ward by Šāntirakgita and: Kamalašīla in . their attempts to: refute 
those. views, . Every page of.the summary bears testimony. to 
a keen study and a thorough grasp of the texts of the Hindu systems 
of philosophy, without which, it is difficult to make one's way through 
the tangled skein of arguments used -by savants: like Santiraksita 
and Kamalašīla. 

No less commendable is the task accomplished by the editor 
Pandit Emibar Krishnamacharya, a typical example of the old school | 
of Šāstrins,—a school, which to our great regret, is {ast disappearing for 
want of adequate encouragement and patronage. He has given, for the 
the convenience of readers, the essence of the big treatise of 1coo pages 

-within the small compass of 42 pages, and that in the shape of Karikas. 
To reproduce the words of the Editor (Intro, p. 23): 4 


al 28 -^ araara FIAT faq t 
qaa Keafa afrcraradiza: d 


These Kārikās are redolent of his deep learning, and his ability to | 
express briefly in verses such stiff philosophical topici as find a place - 
in the Tattvasangraha. 

Santirakgita outlines the whole theme of his work in the first six 
salutary verses, so ably commented on by Kamalašīla. The keynote 
of the verses i.e. of the whole work, is the theory of relative existence 
(PratItyasamutpada\,. the preaching of which is regarded as the 
best compliment (stotrābhidhānam, P. IO)one can offer to "uddha, 
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Šāntirakgita's reference to the Pratītyasamutpāda as the principal 
teaching of Buddha in the opening verses naturally reminds us of 
Nagarjuna doing the same in his Madkyamikakiribas : 

a mig wu fpi 

Taara dygd Wu agat cpu 
It also brings to our mind the memorable verses 


awit Gora Yq quf qune rau | 
st op fRID caret aera: d 
which effected a change in Sariputra’s views resulting in his conversion 
to Buddhism, In all Buddhistic works, whether Pali or Sanskrit, the 
theory of causation (Paticcasamuppada) has- been given the highest 
place and is identified with the Dhamma of Buddha (Yo paticcasamu- 
ppadam passati so dhammam passati—//aj/^zma Nikiya, I, p. 191). In 
the present treatise, it is regarded as the best utterance of Buddha 
(pradhānam idam Bhagavatah pravacanaratnam) and upon it the author 
bases practically his whole work, In explaining the object (prayojana) 
of the work, he says that the Za//vasatgraka is meant to do good to 
the world, which consists in the attainment of the highest state, The 
highest state can be attained by the avoidance of misconceptions 
(viparyāsa), the root of all afflictions, Thus it follows that the good of 
the world can be effected by counteracting afflictions, which in their 
turn depend on the attainment of a state free from misconceptions (avi- 
paryāsa) by realizing that like.actions (karma) bear like fruits (phala) 
and that the individual (pudgala) as much as the things of the world 
(dharma) are essenceless (nairātmya) i.e. unreal, This realization of the 
true nature of things removes ignorance (avidya), the cause of repeat- 
ed existences as also the screen made up of afflictions (klešāvaraņa) 
andÉthe screen obstructing true knowledge (jieyavarana), and leads 
to the attainment of the final beatitude (apavarga) The true view 
of things described above can be brought about only by means of the 
realisation of the Prafiyasamutpada ie. the understanding of the truth 
that things which are produced by cause (hetu) and condition (pratyaya) . 
are really non-existent, and are only relatively true (samvrti-satya), 
while the highest truth or the reality (i.e. Nirvana or Tathatā) is uncaus- 
ed (ahetu) and unconditioned (apratyaya) Šāntiraksita therefore by 
taking up the task of presenting an exposition of the Prafityasamutpida 
(theory of relative existence) is doing good to the world. He has also 
another object in view namely to refute the charges made against 
Buddhism by the non-Buddhists regarding the Pratītyasamutpāda as a 
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visamahetu and as a theory unable to stand the test of Pramāņa (logical 
„proofs). In one word, the object of his whole work is to show the impor- 
tant features of the Law of Relative Existence (Pratityasamutpada) 
as explained by Buddha, 

Having set before himself the task of refuting all doctrines with 
the help of the theory of Pratityasamutpada, the author proceeds to ex- 
amine the theory of origin of the world as propounded by the Sāi- 
khyas, Naiyāyikas, Patafijalas, Mīmāmsākas and others, shows their 
weaknesses, and concludes in the following words of Buddha, quoted 
by the commentator Kamalašīla : « TAS A aad ha; fafi 
* rating Raani aag: gam «fī 1 c [The sprout is neither self- 
originated, nor produced bv both (Soul and Matter) nor made by 
lévara nor produced from Matter (Prakrti), nor subject to one cause, 
nor without cause.] This statement of Buddha is only an illustration 
or rather an expansion of the theory of causation i.e, that things are 
relatively existent, and their origin and decay are subject to causes 
and. conditions. To this discussion the author devotes a few chapters, 
viz., Pradkānešvarobhayāletukašatdabrahmātmaparīkgā. In the seventh 
aig (on Atmapariksi ) he discusses the views held by the 
Naiyayikas, Vaisesikas, Mīmāmsakas, Sankhyas, Digambaras, Aupani- 
gadakas and Vātsiputrīyas, 

Admitting that things are causally originated, some may suppose 
that they are not momentary (aksagika) So the author devotes a 
chapter to the Strračkāvaparīkgā (ch.viii) [examination of the continu- 
ance (the general editor says ‘permanence’) of entities] and concludes 
that all constituted things have only momentary existence, for per- 
manently existing things cannot have activity (kriyà); their appear- 
ance itself is their activity (kriya) as also-their doer (kāraka). 

Then, if the things have only momentary existence, how can there 
be actions and their fruits. This leads-the author to an examination 
of the Karmaphalasambandha (ch. ix) (Relation of Action with their 
Fruits), in which he wants to establish that there are actions and 
fruits, but there is no doer,’ who leavirig aside one set of skandhas 
produces another,—all are mere symbols (dharmasanketa), the ori- 
gination of skandhas and dhatus being due to Pratityasamutpada. 

There are however some schools of philosophy like the N aiyayikas, 
Vaigesikas and Āgamamātrakas (evidently refering to the Sarvasti- 
vadins) who contend that gunas (qualities), dravyas (elementary sub- 
stances), karma (motion), and so forth are realities and ever existent, 
To refute this view, Santiraksita devotes six chapters (x-xv) to 
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the examination of the Satpadartha (six categories), and shows that 
the truth is devoid of them (taih $ünyam rahitam ityarthah). 

But if the things of the world be non-existent, is not Pratitya- 
samutpāda a matter which pertains to the province of'mere sound 
(Sabdavikalpa)? This leads Santiraksita to an examination of the 
Šabdārtha (ch. xvi), Sounds (Sabda- vikalpas) have no use unless 
they refer to upādhis (guna, dravya, etc.), which are in fact super-im- ' 
positions made by "Vijūāna upon the external world. In short šačdār- 
thas are misconceptions (vikalpas) obstructing true knowledge ; there 
is no connexion between the word and the meaning. The truth in 
the highest sense is beyond the scope of sabdartha, and beyond all 
vikalpas. As the Sabdarthas are accepted in the world of phenomena, 
the Teacher had no other alternative than to have recourse to Samvrti 
teaching in order to lead beings steeped in ignorance to the highest 
truth (Paramārtha), and hence the usefulness of. the theory of relative 
existerice, i 

Then the author proceeds to show by his examination of the - 
Pratyaksanuminapraminintara (chs, xvii-xix) that the logical processes . 
adopted by the non-Buddhistic schools to establish the truth are im- 
perfect (aspasta) while those of the Buddhists, confined to Pratyaksa | 
and duunūna are perfect (spasta). l 

Three chapters (xx-xxii) treat of the utility of Pratityasamutpada 
in the refutation of (i) the Jaina syādvāda (the assertion of possibilities - 
and non-possibilities, (ii) the theory of transference (samkranti) of the - ` 
Buddhist school of Sāmkrāntikas, a branch of the Sarvāstivadins, lead- 
* ing to an examination of the Traikālya (the past, present and future) 
and (iii) the Lokāyata view that the world has a beginning and an 
end. This discussion ends with an examination of the Behirartha 
(objective world), favouring the views of the Vijūānavādins Ge 
infra). 

The next two chapters (xxiv and xxv) deal with the question 
as to whether the theory of Pratityasamuipada is apaurugeya (revealed) 
like the Vedas, or uttered by Buddha. after realisation by him of ‘the 
truth within his own self, Santiraksita naturally favours the latter view 
and rejects the revealed character 4paurugeyaiva of the Vedas, or their 

character as self-evident (svatah pramünya) truths, The last chapter 
(atīndriyadaršipurugaparīkgā) takes up the question of omniscience 
(sarvajfiatva) attained by Buddha though it is also supposed by 
. some of the brahmanic writers to have been attained by philosophers 
like Kapila.’ While discussing the Sarvajūatva.of Buddha he also deals 
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with the attainments which distinguish a Hinayanist from a Maha- 
yanist i.e, an Arhat from a Buddha. i 

Now we ‘shall conclude our remarks by referring to one or 
two points touched in the Foreword and the Introduction in 
connection with the last chapter. Dr. Bhattacharyya realises 
the importance of the last chapter on Sarvajūatva and has 
‘done his best to give us an idea of the contents of the chapter. While 
explaining ‘Sarvajfiata, he does not distinguish it from 'Sarvakarajiíata' 
. so exhaustively dealt with in the AdAtsamayalankarakarika. Then 
while speaking of the two ‘screens’, klešāvaraņa (screen due to 
afflictions, such as raga, dvega, moha) and jūeyāvaraņa (screen obs- 
tructing true knowledge) he has missed the point, to which the 
remarks of the commentator are directed. The A/eSavarana is removed 
by the realisation of the matratmya (essencelessness) of Pudgala 
(individual beings) This is achieved by the Šrāvakas and Pratyeka-. 
buddhas (Hīnayānists) by following the Hinayanic code of discipline 
and the teachings of:the Nikāyas. In other words, the realisa- 
tion of Pudgalanairātmya means the attainment of that state of 
mind in which one finds the things of the world as mere toh- 
glomeration of elements without any essence, the existence of which 
is wrongly supposed by beings blinded by .Avidyā (ignorance). 
Hence a person, on attaining this state of mind, cannot have 
.attachment, hatred etc. The Mahayanists, however, go further than 
this, They realise the Pudgalanairatmya as above, and then try to 
realize the .Dharmanairitmya or Dharmasamati, ie, they realize 
that the elements (dhatu, dravya, guna and so forth) have in reality no 
‘existence outside Vijūāna, they being mere thought-creations or 
super-impositions made by Vijūāna upon the external world (discussed 
in ch. xxiii of this work) The realization of this fact makes the 
perfect beings look upon the whole world as undifferentiable by 
positive and negative attributes (and hence, sama). 

So the difference between Hīnayāna and Mahayana, or for tlie 
.matter of that, between an Arhat, a Pratyekabuddha, and a Buddha, 
hinges not so much on karuņā (compassion) aš stated by the editors, 
as on the realization of the two nairatmyas. Maitri and Karuņā are 
counted as distinctive marks of Mahayana, but it is really the realization ` 
of Dharmanairatmya that distinguishes a Mahāyānist from a Hinayanist, 
the latter being incapable of realising it according to the Mahāyātā 
standpoint. Both the editors have missed this point and made reniarks 
(see Eng. Intro.,-pp.xlvii ff.; Sanskrit Intro., p.22) unwarranted by the text: 
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As stated already the merits of the introductions in English and 
'. Sanskrit are many and reflect credit on their writers, The only thing 
that I would like to observe is that the historical information supplied 
about Vasumitra, Saüghabhadra and such other Buddhist writers should 
have been supplemented by the latest information supplied by the 
Japanese and French scholars in the oriental journals like the Basters 
Buddhist, Toung Pao; and Bulletin de V Ecole Francaise d'Extréme 
“Orient, The works of Burnouf "and Wassiljew, though ^ld,: 
are still invaluable for the biography of the creators of the post- 
Christian Buddhistic history. To „give a few instances, he does not . 
refer to Masuda's article in the Asia Major (1925, p. 7) while speaking 
of Vasumitra (p. Ivi); for Buddhadeva (p. lviii) he does not consult the 
Abhidharmakosa, He does not also supply the biographical informa- 
tion given in the works of Tāranātha or Burnouf, - i 

For Santirakeita also, he has not consulted Tāranātha's History 
of Buddhism, which contains some information and which may.be given 
here: Taranatha (p. 204-5) tells us that the tradition about Santi- 
raksita being a follower of the Madhyamika school (cf, Eng. Intro., 
: p xxii) is wrong, for no one would believe it if he consults Simha- 
.bhadra's! commentary on Santirakgita’s Madhyamakūlaūkāra. Tāra- 
nātha further says (p. 212). that it is a well-known fact that Ārya- 
Bodhisattva and the author of .the Madhyamakilahkira, i.e, Santi- 
raksita were identical, He worked for the salvation of beings, mainly 
during the reign of Gopāla. In the treatise ‘Pure Logic of Buddha- 
vacana’ written by King Khri-srong-/de-mtsan, the name of Pandita 
Bodhisattva is mentioned as Dharmašāntighoga, Santiraksita might 
have been known by. many names but his seven disciples refer ta, 
him as "Šāntirakgita', Tāranātha further informs us that there is also 
an opinion that Santiraksita, the author-of the commentary on the 
Madhyamika-satya-dvaya composed by Jfianagarbha and the author of 
the Mavkyatnakālaūkāra are not identical ; so it is open to doubt as to . 
which Šāntiraksita is meant. This information naturally makes us 
hesitate to accept Dr. Bhattacharya's statements which mix up the 
different persons bearing the name Santiraksita, — / 

A perusal of the Editor's remarks in his Sanskrit Introduction 
(PP. I, 2) regarding Saugatamatasyānārvāčīnatā and his manner of treat- 








I Simhabhadra learnt the Madhyamika text and its teachings 
from Santiraksita (Tāra, p. 219); b a | 
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. ment of the subject-matter -of the treatise show that, imbued as he may 
be with the ideas embedded iri the Brahmanic Sastras, his orientation 
towards the view of the Truth from the Buddhistic standpoint is as 
it should be. We welcome the publication of the treatise in spite of 


`. any shortcomings that may have crept into it for not settling the. 


text by a comparison with the Tibetan version (see Cordier, Cat, du 
Fonds Tibetain, pt. iii, p. 456) to which, however, the present editors do ` 
.not make even a passing reference. Had the publication been delayed 
for this reason like Ya$omitra's ` "Abhidharmakosavyakhyà of the 
Bibliotheca Buddhica, the completion of the edition and its presentation 
before the public would have been postponed to the Greek calends, 


N. DuTT 


‘Select Contents: of Oriental Journals 


Bulletin de l'Ecole Francaise .d'Extreme-Orient - 
(Tome xxviii. nos. 1-2 : Jany-June, 1928). 


AQMI-NO MABITO GENKAI (779 A.C.).—Le -Voyage de: Kanshin, en 
Orient (742-754)— Translated from Japanese into English by 
J. Takakusu (and from English into French by Mlle Jeanne Wilkin). 
In this issue of the Bulletin appears only the Introductory chapter . 
of the work “Travels of Kanshin in the East.” Prof, Takakusu ` 
divides this chapter into four Sections + 

L The period of Nara (710-794)—This period is the central 

. point of interest. in tbe Japanese history, for during this period 
the civilisation of Japan rapidly advanced through the combined 
influence of the Korean, Chinese and Indian cultures. There was 
a University of the State at Nara, details of which are given here. 

IL The creators of the period of Nara—tn this section, the lives 
and activites of the following distinguished persons are given : 
(i) Kanshin of China, (ii) Tajihi-no Mabito Hironari, alias Tan 

. Tce, (iii) Fujiwara-no Asomi Kiyokawa alias Ho-ts'ing, (iv) Abe- 
No Asomi Nakamaro alias Tchong Man, (v) Otomo-no Sukune 
Komaro alias Hou-wan, (vi) Kibino Asomi Makibi alias Tchen- 
Pei, (vii) Yeiyei.and Fusho, (viii) Dosen of China, (ix) Hoshin | 
of China; (x) Shitaku of China, (xi) Bodhisena of Southern 
India and Buttetsu of Campa [Bodhisena was a brahmin of 
Bharadvaja gotra, - He went to Mt Wou-t'ai in China (733 A. C.) 

` in search of Maiijušrī, who was supposed to have been living there. - 

He met on his way a priest of Campa called Buttetsu. Not finding 

Mafijufri on the mountain he went to Japan in search of him, 

at the instance of Hironari (No. 2 of this list). In 736 they arrived 

at Osaka and took up residence atthe monastery ot Daianji and 

the imperial court furnished them with their clothes and other . 

necessaries. Itis said that they used to converse in Sanskrit and 

‘Japanese. In Japan he was called Baramon Sojo. He gave instruc- 

tion'in Sanskrit and the doctrine of Gaņdavyūža. He died in 760 at 

the age of 57], (xii) Nyoho and Hosai, (xiii) Gun: Horiki of 

K’ouen-louen and T'ien T'ing of Campa, and (xiv) Roben 

IL Text on the description of the Eastern Voyage of Kanshin— 

There are on it four different works, details of which are given here, 
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IV. Biographical notes on Kanshin—There are numerous 
biographies of Kanshin in Japanese and Chinese mentioned here 
' with details, 


Louis Finot.— Nouvelles Inscriptions du Cambodge. The writer gives 
in this article an account of the new inscriptions found by Monsieur 
V. Goloubew in course of his excavation at Sambor : 


(i) Three altars have been found, one having the inscription 
«Pūrva, the second 'Pašeima, and the third on all four sides, Om 
Jaiminaye svüha. 

(ii) One pillar, the upper part of which is lost, the only notice- 
able inscriptions are the names of two donors. Kamratün Sri 
Bhavavarmma and the Kamaratan aù Mucalida. 

(iii) Another inscription found on a, southern pillar of a new 
sanctuary discovered by Goloubew in June, 1927. It commemorates ' 
the excavation of a Žiūga of Hara (Siva) in 549 Saka (627 4. C.) 
by the brahmin Vidyāvišega, Secretary of King Téanavarman. 

` Vidyāvišega was proficient in Sabda (Grammar), Vai$esika, Nyaya, 
Sáükhya.and Bauddha philosophies, 

II. Inscriptions of Sek Ta Tuy. The temple of Sek Ta Tuy 
was noticed for the first time by Mr. Parmentier in 1929, The 
Gopura on the east of the 2nd enclosure offers 4 inscriptions, 
The inscriptions are in Sanskrit in Sloka-form. 

The inscription on the pillars of the outer gate commemorates 
the erections of a nga by the royal guru Yajfiavaraha, its revenue 
being associated with that of another god Tribhuvana Mahe$vara, 
There is a discussion about the date of the inscription, and is 
supposed to belong to the roth century A. C. 

(The two inscriptions of the interior gate are in Khmer, The 
first relates to sale of land, excavation of tanks, etc., while 
the second to the various donations given to the God of Mount of 
the brahmins. Its date is approximately the 11th century A.C, 


II. The pillar of Prasat Trapa Run—The inscription is on 
the four faces of the pillar. The west face has 59 lines in Sanskrit, 
the east 63 lines in Khmer, the south and the north 15 and £2 lines 
respectively containing a list of slaves of both sexes. 

The Sanskrit inscription after a hymn, to Visnu, Siva and 
Brahma gives the genealogy of the family of the donor, Kavindra- 
pandita, who was a teacher of Sanskrit literature. 

The Khmer Inscription describes in detail the procedure followed, 
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in the transference of lands by gifts, "This inscription is important 
from many points of view, specially because it helps to ascertain the 
situation of Aninditapura, a great principality of Cambodge. 

G. COEDES—Etsdes Cambodgiennes, In this series of studies, the 
present number contains : (xix) a discussion about “the Date- of 
Bayon of Angkor" with an appendix containing the inscription of 
Bayon; (xx) The Capital of Jayavarman ; (xxi) The genealogical 
tradition about the first King of Angkor according to the Ins- 
cription of Ya$ovarman and of Rajendravarman ; (xxii) The Date 
of Accēssion of Jayavarmaparame$vara. T3 

PAUL MUS—E/udes Indiennes et Indochinoises. "This article deals with 

(i) The Inscription of Prakāšadharma dedicated to Valmiki 
(ii) The Adorned Image of Buddhas: Its Indian Origin: 
* Sakyamuni in the Mahāyānic phase, Coedes takes the tradition of ` 
adorned human Buddha as purely Indo-Chinese, as there is no 
such conception in the Indian iconography.  Durioselle differs 
from him in view of the fact that the adorned images of Buddha 
are foundin Burma. The present writer refers to the report of 
the Archzological Survey of India (1921-22) where Mr, R. Chanda 
has given illustrations of the new finds of Buddha images of great 
"importance, having likeness with those of Pagan, He then 
examines the passage of the Saddharmapundarika, relating to 
Buddhological conceptions and incidentally shows that the doctrine ` 
preached in it in the first chapter is Hīnayāna while that in the 
later portions is Mahayana. Then he deals with the Trikaya 

"S conception, specially Nirmapa and Sambhoga-kāyās from literary 
and archaeological materials and paintings. In short, the writer’s 
chief object is to trace the evolution of historic Buddha in the 
Mahāyānic faith, (N. Dutt). 


Indian Antiquary, November, 1929 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI—Bengal’s Contribution to Philosophical 

Literature in Sanskrit. [t has been shown in this continued article 

- that Bengal was not content with the cultivatlon of Navya-nyaya 

‘only as is generally supposed but contributed to the literature of 
almost every other school of philosophy. 


Ibid., December, -1929 


E  BISHESAWAR Natu REU.—The Sambhar Inscription of Calukya 
‘Jayasimha’s Time. The importance of the inscription lies in the 


K. 
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fact that samvat 998 or A.C. 941 (Vasu-nanda-nidhan varge) has been ` 
given here as the date of the establishment of tlie „Anhilwāda 
kingdom by the Salaikī Mūlarāja, which event, according to 
V. A. Smith, took place in 961 A.C, 


Journal of Oriental Research, vol. III, pt. iv 


R. CHINTAMANI. —The Works of Prabhākara. In discussing 


the question as to which of the two works—Vivaraņa and Niban- 
dhana known to ‘have been written by the great Prabhakara— 
should be identified with the extant Mimamsa commentary called 
Brhatt, the writer of this article differs from Mm. S. Kuppusvami _ 
Sastri and. supports Dr. Jha's opinion that “the "Nibandhana of 
Prabhakara i is the same as the work that we have at present.” 
A. SUBRAHMANYA. IvER,—Studies in the nage of the Rimia- 
yana. 

K; ANANTALAKSHMI AMMAL, —Studies in the Upanigads. This 
instalment of the paper deals with Symbols and Upāsānās expound- 


- ed in the various Upanisads. 


OT. TATACHARYA SIROMANI—Definition . f Poetry or Kavya, Yn. 


this portion of the thesis the different definitions of Poetry found 


` in the works on Poetics have been considered. 


 BALASUBRAHMANYA uc aides and the Philosophy of Love. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic ndo October, 1929 


. D. BARNETT.—Tihe. Genius : A Study in Indo- -Euorpean Psycho- 


logy. The writer agrees that thé conception of guardian deities 
known in India as, adhigthātr' devatüs presiding over things or 
individuals is of Indo- -European origin. He shows that the Roman 
and Greek idea of good. and evil spirits warring against one - 
another has exact cor respondences in both. the Avestan and Vedic 


` thoughts. 


R. DIWEKAR.—Bhamaha, Bhatti and Dharmakirti, Evidences ` 


"have been adduced here in support: of the contention that Bha- 


w 


maha could not have written his work after Bhatti and Dharma- 
kirti, : 


Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik, vol. VII, pt. i (1929) 


SIEG.— Karl GeldnerIn Memoriam), It is an obituary notice - 
or the great Vedig scholar Prof. Karl Friedrich ern who 
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passed away on the 5th February, 1929 at the age of 76. He was 
born in Saalfeld in Thüringen and was the son of the Archdeacon 
Geldner. He joined the University of Leipzig, where he heard the 
- lectures of Profs, Brockhaus and Windisch on Sanskrit and Zend 
(Avesta) for one year. He then moved to Tübingen, where he 
associated so much with Prof, Rudolf Roth that he settled there, 
Roth was then in the prime of his life and to him flocked many 
- orientalists of the whole world. Among his students, there were the 
German HEINRICH ZIMMER, RICHARD GARBE, BRUNO LINDNER, | 
the American CHARLES LANMAN, the Swiss ADOLF KAEGI, the 
Livonian LEOPOLD VON SCHROEDER and PETER VON BRADTKE. 
Geldner’s first literary effort won for him a prize in 1874, which 
later on appeared in.a developed form under the title User die 
Metrik des Jüngeren Avesta (Over the Metric of the later Avesta). 
In 1875 appeared his Stebenzig Lieder des Rg-veda translated by 
Geldner: and Kaegi with a contribution by Roth. The writer then 
gives an account of his works and the circumstances in which they 
were published. 

A. VENKATASUBBIAH.—The Paficatantra of Durgasimha, In this 
issue, this article has been concluded. The portion in the pre- 
sent issue deals with “Author Durgasimha and the time in which 
he lived" ; the “Correspondences between Durgasimha’s , version 
and other Pajicatantra versions” followed by an explanation of 
the questions whether Vasubhaga’s Paficatantra is ''an independent 
recension,” and the relation between the original Paficatantra 
and Durgasimha’s version, and that between the Paficatantra and 
Brhatkatha. A genealogical table is appended to the ' article 
showing "the relations between the different versions of the Brhat- 

' kathā and the Paūcatantra.” 

TH. ZACHAKIAE. —Die Wortsammlung des Demetrios Galanos und 
Thre Quelle (The Word-collection of Demetrios Galanos and their 
Sources) Galanos, a Gréek Indologist, was born in 1760 and was 
in Benares in 1833. The writer says that the agreement 
between the Kalpadru and the lexicon of Galanos regarding the 
"division of topics „is so great that the latter must have had this 
Koga before him and concludes that he utilised for his lexicon 
not only the Koga but also the Amarakoga and Abhidhanacinta- 
mani. 

J. J. MEYER. — Einen Scheidenden bis an Wasser begleiten m 
lines of -demarcation including that made by Nate Tue writer 
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* mientions a numbet of ancient practices about the artifices resort- 

ed to by the Hindus for drawing the lines of demarcation. . 
B. BREOLOER.—S/udy in Pāņini. It deals with Sabdinuéasana (rules 

of phonetics), 
TH. STCHERBATSKY Uter dn Begriff* Viana im Buddhismus (On 
the Conception of Vijīāra in Buddhism) The writer justifies his 
opinion that citta=manah=vijfiana against the criticism which Mr. 
Wallace made while reviewing his book “The Central Conception 
of Buddhism” in Z, für Buddhismus, VIII, p. 398. 


vol. VIII, pt. i. 


H, Liipers.—Philologte, Geschichte und Archäologie in Indien. This 

is a lecture delivered by the writer- on the occasion of the: 

. fifteerith German Orientalists’ Conference held at Bonn, con- 

taining a review of the. progress made in the philological, historical 
and archeological studies relating to India. (N. Dutt), 


-Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, October, 1929 


R. SHAMA SHASTRY.—Thz Ašvins. With the help of some clue 
furnished by a few Mahābhārata-passages written in praise of the 
A$vins and Vimalabodha's commentary thereon,the writer identifies 
the Vedic Aévins with the celestial bodies, the sun and the moon. 

M. H. RAMA SHARMA.—Studies in Vijayanagara History, This is 
a summary of the Kannada work Paradara-Sodava-Rimana-Kathe 
by the poet Nanjunda written in circa 1525 dealing with the 
accession of Kampila to the throne and the rise of his son 

Kumara Rāmanātha to greatness. 

L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR —Austric and Dravidian. By the word 
*Austric the author describes the languages of the whole area . 

|. extending from India on the west to the Polynesian Islands, -and ' 
in this first instalment of which he points out what a great 
influence the Dravidian and Austric have hitherto exercised 
on each other, specially in Phonology. 

L. A, KRISHNA IYER,—Pre-historic Archeology in Kerala 
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Obituary Notice . 
J. N. Samaddar 


It is with a heavy heart that we have to announce the passing 
away of a rising Bengalee orientalist, Prof. J. N. Samaddar, on the 
18th of November, 1929 at the early age of 45, much to the loss of 
oriental scholarship in India. He was ever ready to throw himself 
heart and soul into the vortex of any movement conducive to the 
study of ancient Indian culture. He was educated at Calcutta at the 
. Presidency College and the Vangavasi College but he had to give 
up his studies owing to ill-health, He became a lecturer in history 
at .P. M. College, Tangail, Mymensingh, and shortly afterwards, 
the senior lecturer at St. Columba's College at Hazaribagh. In 
1912-he was appointed .to a similar post at the Patna Govern- 
ment College where he served to the last of his days, In 1921 he 
was invited by the Calcutta University to deliver a course of 
lectures on the economic condition of ancient India, and in 1923 as a 
University Reader at Patna, he delivered his lectures on the glories - 
of Magadha, These lecturers were collected and published in book- 
form. . About the latter, Prof. A. B, Keith remarks: 

' «The author of this very interesting treatise. on the Glories of 
Magadha has already established his capacity for useful work by his 
valuable monograph on the economic condition of ancient India and 
‘not only the general reader but also the expert will find matter for 
profitable study in his éxamination of the history of the Magadhan 
Capitals, of the edicts of Ašoka, and of the fate of the. monasteries 
of Nalanda and Vikramašilā.” f 

The . Benares and the Aligarh Universities also invited him 
to deliver courses of lectures. In rgog he brought out “Arthaniti,” 
a volume in Bengali, He took up the burden of initiating and 
maintaining a series of volumes on the history of India, Sama- 
simayika  Bhürata, which he intended: to finish in 25 volumes. - 
This, was to contain Bengali translations of the accounts relating to 
India left by travellers from the times of Candragupta Maurya 
down to the end of.the Muhammadan rule including the descrip- 
tions of India left by the Greeks, Romans and other: Europeans, 
the Chinese, and the Muhammadans, : The author did not live to 
finish the series but could publish the. following volūmes covering 
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nearly 2,500 pages: Five volumes containing the accounts written 
by Strabo, Pliny, Herodotus, Megasthenes, Arrian, Periplus etc. (Pts. 
LV). Two volumes containing ' the descriptions of India by Fa-hian, 
Sang-yan, and Hui-Sang (Pt. VIII), and I-tsing (Pt. XI) Two 
volumes devoted to the writings of European travellers (Pts. XIX and 
XXI) During his last illness, he brought out the Sis Asutosh 
Memorial Volume, His other mentionable books are: Eagrajer Katha, 
Arthasastra, Caturveda (Hindi). Some fictions also came out of his 
pen. His discovery of the: Didarganj image is also worth mention- 
ing. ; 

Prof. Samaddar was of amiable disposition. He used to mix freely 
with his pupils and encouraged them in their different activities, The 
Chanakya Society, established for the purpose of encouraging studies 
in economics, owed to him a good deal. 

^ It will be apparent from what has been stated above that Prof. 
Samaddar tried hard to enrich the Bengali literature by the trans 
lation of the accounts of: the many travellers mentioned above, and 
endeavoured also to popularize the subject of economics by making its 
principles intelligible to his brethren of the province of Bengal by 
interpreting them in their mother tongue, When the Viévabharati 
at Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore’s initiative took up the task of com- 
piling suitable Bengali text-books for the B.A. and the M.A, classes, 
Prof. Samaddar extended to him his active support and wrote a 
* volume for the series. 
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- Prakasavarsa and his Rasarnavalankara 


Although we have lost the poetical works of Prakāšavarga, Vikata- 
nitamba, Hastimalla, etc., it may be inferred from the single-verses 
attributed to them in the Subhāsitāvali and other Subhasita works, that 
they were great. poets in the field of Sanskrit literature, There are 
several single verses in the Subhāsitaratnabhāņdāgāra, the Sarigadhara- 
paddhati and the Subhasitávali, which are attributed to PrakaSavarsa. 
[n the same manner, there are some verses by Bhāsa quoted in these 
works, but none of them are to be found in the thirteen plays of 
Bhàsa, published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series under the 
»ditorship of Dr. Ganapati Sastri. On the contrary the following 
verse 

"Peyā surā priyatamamukham iksitavyam 

` grahyas svabhāvalalito vikrtaé ca vesah/ 
Yenedam idrSam adráyata moksavartma 
dīrghāyur astu bhagavan sa pinakapanih.//” 
which is ascribed to Bhasa, is found in the Mattavilāsaprahasana of 
Mahendravikramavarman, son of Simhavisnu (Pallava king). Hence 
it is-not possible to rely upon these Subhasita works, 

In the field of Sanskrit literature the oldest rhetorician is Bharata- 
cārya, who is supposed to be the author of the Nātyašāstra. In the opi- 
nion of scholars, Bhamaha and Dandin come next. The controversy 
regarding the posteriority and anteriority between Bhāmaha and 
Dandin is still going on'among scholars, But among these differences of 
opinion the majority are in favour of taking Bhāmaha as prior to 
Dandin. The time of Bhāmaha is supposed to be approximately “in the 
period between the last quarter of the seventh and the last quarter of 
the eighth century A.D." and of Daņdin in the beginning or the first 
half of the eighth century.? The works of both Bhamaha and Dandin, 
the Kāvyālankāra and the Kāvyādarša, are written on the same line, in 


I Trivandrum Sanskrit Seriés, No, 55. 

2 Vide Sanskrit Poetics by S. K, De, part, I, pp. 49, 70 (1923). 
There are differences of opinion in fixing the age of Bhāmaha and 
Dandin. See also the introduction to the Kāvyālaūkāra of Bhámaha 
by P, N. Naganatha Sastrin, Tanjore, pp. 3 and 4. 
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"the same style, and with the same object. So it is but natural that 
"they resemble each other in many places, Besides, some scholars have 
opined that Dandin must have known, and been well-versed in 
Bhāmaha's work, : 

In the same field, there exists another work, namely Rasārņa- 
vālaūkāra, This work has not yet been published, and a Ms. of 
the work in Devanagari script is kept? in the Govt. Oriental Mss. 
Library", Madras. On a careful inspection of the Ms, I find that the 
work is-a valuablē old contribution to Alaikara literature. I read it 
several times, because the treatment of the subject is very clear, and 
the order of the treatment is a very good one, and not diffused, as in 
"Bhāmaha's work. I remembered several parallel passages in the 
works of Bhamaha and Dandin. As the Ms. is full of errors, 
and omissions I was in search ‘of another copy of the work, 
Atlast I got a palm-leaf Ms. of the work, preserved in the Mss. 
‘Library, Theosophical ‘Headquarters, Adyar, by the courtesy of 
Dr C. K. Raja M.A, Professor of Sanskrit, Madras 
University, I compared this original, which is very old (probably 
'350 years old) and very much soiled, and I came to the 
conclusion that the paper Ms. is a transcription of the palm-leaf Ms. 
But with the help of this Adyar Ms, I was able to correct some 
of the mistakes, and fill up some of the omissions, which were the 
result of the carelessness of the copyist. Even now I do not think 
that the text is free from errors, The authorship of the work is 
attributed to PrakaSavarsa, because the following sentences are to be 
' seen at the end of the third and fifth chapters (pariccheda). -. l 

(1) Iti Prakāśavarşakrtau Rasārņavālaūkāre Sabdalankarapra- 

kāšanam nama trtiyah paricchedah. 
- (2) Iti Prakaavarsakrtau Rasārņavālaūkāre Šrngāravyaktih 
paficamah paricchedah.  . 
The name of the work must be either Rasarnava? or Rasarnavalan- 
kara, because the last sentence of the fourth chapter bears. the word 


1 R.No. 3761. 

2 There are two other works also in the same name. “(1) Rasa- 
rnava—alam. Simha mahīpati, the nominal author is said to have 
been a Tanjore Prince of the last century. (2) Rasārņava—guoted 
in SarvadarSanasaingraha, in Todarananda in Rasendracintāmaņi.” 

` Catalogus Catalogorum, I, 497. 
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Rasārņava only, while in other places Rasāraņavālatkāra is used as 
the name of the work. The work contains five paricchedas or chap- 
ters. The first chapter treats of dosa, the second of guna, the third 
of Sabdalaükàra, the fourth of artlrālaūkāra and the fifth of ratiprapafica 
* and grigdravyakti. From thé name of the work, one will expect 
that this work describes rast in a detailed manner. But there is noth- 
. ing of the sort, and I think that even the fifth chapter itself in which 
some verses are to be found about rasa is imperfect, because I find 
several inconsistencies throughout the chapter. I guess that the 
present text of the fifth chapter is not complete and accurate, More: 
- over the fifth chapter begins in the following manner :— 

"Uktas so'yam vibhavanubhavasaficarisaükarah" (v.1). 

As mentioned above, the description is not to be found anywhere. 
All these tend to prove the incompleteness of the work. But in the 
palm-leaf Ms, the work ends with these words—Srir astu, harihara- 
garbhebhyo namah"—and a page of the leaf is left blank at the end. 


The Author 


I have already stated that some verses are attributed to Prakāšā- 
varga in the Subhasitaratnabhandagara, Catalogus Catalogorum men- 
tions one Prakāšavarga as the son’ of Sriharsa, In another place 
of the same work, it is.stated that Prakāšavarga wrote a commentary 
on the Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi, In addition to these, several verses can 
be seen in other Subhasita works? also by Prakāšavarsa. Vallabhadeva 
the well-known commentator of the works of Kālidāsa, Māgha, 
Mayüra, etc, and the author of the Subhāsitāvali, refers to Praka- 
$avarga and says that he is his preceptor.? The date of Valla- 


I "Prakā$avarga, a Kāšmīrī poet. He was a son of Harsa and 
father of the poet Daréaniya."— Catalogus Catalogorum, I, 347. 

2 ‘There are 28 verses attributed to Prakaéavarsa in the Subhā- 
sitavali of Vallabhadeva (edited by Peterson, 1886) and they 
are numbered as 3119, 981, 624, 417, 834, 428, 3135, 484, 860, 
2876, 2877, 3118 (?) 797, 522, 959, 418, 419, 326, 2335, 2879, 
899, 920, 867, 274, 459, 273, (?), 248, and 2878. The verses 
834 and 484. above, are in the Šārūgadharapaddhati also ascribed 
to Prakāšavarsa, i 

3 “Vallabhadeva, who wrote a commentary on the Šisupālavadha 
refers at the end of his note on a verse in the fourth car to of. the 
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bhadeva, in the opinion of some scholars, is in the latter part 
of the tenth century A.C, and according to others in the fifteenth 
century. There were two Prakāšavarsas, One is a rhetorician, the 
author .of the present work Rasārņava, and the other is a poet, who 
is mentioned as the author of several verses quoted in the Subhāsita 
works, and who wrote a commentary on Bhāravi's Kiratarjuntya, 
The following statements make the above opinion very clear, 

Prakāšavarga in his Rasárnava mentions Bana as the best prose- 
writer :— 

“Yadrg gadyavidhau Banah padyabandhe na tádréab." (111.87) 

This direct citation of Banabhatta indicates that Prakagavarsa must 
have flourished after Bana (first half of the 6th century A.C.) Prakāša- 
varga extracts many passages from other early works, and whenever 
he does so, he indicates them separately by using the words—''yad 
. aba" “yad aha Mahabhamahah" etc., so that we can understand that 
they are the direct quotations from other works. Some examples 
of such citations are given below :— 

(1) “yad aha :— 
Prastávapatra! plutalaüghitàni 
cchedyàni mayakrtam indrajalam/ 
LOS. yuddhani ca yatra vrttim?. 
tatttādgšīm ārabhatīm vadanti"// (I11—29) 
(2) “yad aha Mahabhamahah :— l 
Yatrārabhatyādiguņās samasta 
mitratvam āšritya mithah prathante// 
Mišreti tam vrttim u$anti dhīrās 
sādhāraņīm arthacatustayasya.//* (111-—37) 

Among these citations, the second refers to one Mahābhāmaha, 
According to this reference this particular verse is not to be found 
in the Kāvyālaūkāra of Bhāmaha, because the vrtti is: not described 
by him. Moreover, the name Bhāmaha is used here with “mahat.” 





work to Prakaéavarga as a contemporary of his: own, from whom he 
has received instruction in the interpretation of the poem : 
“Srutva Prakāšavargāt tu vyākhyātam tavad Tdróam./ 
ViSegatas tu naivāsti bodho’ trānubhavād rte//” 
I Read ‘pata’, 2 Read ‘citrani’, 3 Read ‘nityam’, 
4 Read ‘tam’. i 
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These help us to arrive at the conclusion that there were two 
Bh&mahas. : 
The following lines occur in the Upamālatikāraprakaraņa of Rasār- 
pava :— 
“Pratibimbam api preksya pratibimbi pratiyate/ 
Atas tad api [rasajūair] upamanam udáhrtam// 
Rüpam éamsanti [mudrapi] svanimittasya vastunah./ 
Upamānān na sā bhinna bhavatity aha (Bhama)hah.//"(IV, 91,92) 
The subject illustrated, in the above lines is not to be seen 
in the Kāvyālaūkāra of Bhàmaha. This also proves the existence 
of another Bhāmaha. Here Prakafavarga has mentioned only Bha- 
maha and not Mahabhamaha, for fear of infringement of metre, It is 
also clear that Prakāšavarga was familiar with the work of Maha- 
bhāmaha (not Bhāmaha, the author of the Kāvyālankāra). This 
same view can be supported by another statement. In the Kāmadhenu, 
the commentary on Vāmana's Kàvyàalaükarasütravrtti,! Bhamaha is 
cited in the following places :— l 
(1) “Bhamaho’pi— 
Prajūā navanavonmegašālinī pratibha mata/ 
Tadanuprāņanāj jīved varņanānipuņat kavih//” (p. 4) 
(2) “Vrttilaksanam uktam Bhāmahena :— 
Sūtramātrasya ya vyākhyā sā vrttir abhidhiyate/” (p. 4) 
(3) "Tad uktam Bhāmahena :— 
Upasiokyusys māhātmyād ujjvalah kāvyasampadah iti.” 
(p. 5) 
(4) *Atra kalànam uddešah krto Bhamahena :— 
Nrttam gitam tathā vàdyam alekhyam maņibhūmikāh/” 
etc. (p. 39) 
(5) «Tulyašrutīnām bhinpānām abhidheyaih parasparam/ 
.. Varņānām yah punarvādo yamakam fan nigadyate"// 
iti Bhamahenoktam.” (p. 99) 
Among these extracts, some are to be found in the Kāvyālaūkāra 
of Bhamaha, while the others are not. These latter extracts are 
supposed to be the quotations from another Bhāmaha, whose name 
is mentioned in the Rasārņava, as Mahābhāmaha, and who is 
much older than Prakāšavarsa and Bhāmaha. Prof, S. K, De holds 
the same view :? 
“Although the name Bhāmaha is not a common one in Sanskrit, 


Wi Benares edition, 1908. 2 Sanskrit Poetics, part I, 
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it attaches itself (besides two verses in Subhas: 1664-1665 that are 
also found in our text II-92, IIJ-21) to a commentator on Vararuci’s 
Prākrtaprakāša, who is probably a different author.” - 
“Etad grahyam surabhi kusumam  malyam etan! nidheyam 
dhatte Sobham? viracitam idam sthanam asyaitad asya/ 
Mālākāro racayati yatha sadhu vijiiaya malàm 
yojyam kávye?sva vahitadhiyā* tadvad evabhidhanam”// 
This verse is to be seen in both the works, Rasārņava and Kāvyā. 
laūkāra at the end of the third and first chapters respectively, But we 
have to decide the authorship of composition, Usually Prakāšavarga 
. indicates the extracts of other writers. In regard to this particular 
verse there is no indication that it is an extract. So it may be 
justly inferred that this verse must have been his own composition 
and Bhāmaha borrowed it in his work, In the same manner Bhamaha 
has imitated Prakā$avarsa in many places in idea, and in construction ' 
of verses. n some other places the verses have: been used by 
‘Bhamaha without any change. A list of such borrowings is appended 
herewith : i 
(1) *Samudāyārthašūnyam yat tad apārtham* pracakgate /” 
(Bhā. IV, 8; Pra. 1, 31) 
(2) “Kvacid® agrayasaundaryad dhatte Sobham asādhv api/ 
Kāntāvilocananyastam malimasam ivaiijanam// 
Sannivešavisesāt tu duruktam api Sobhate; 
Nīlam palāšam abaddham® antarale srajām iva//” 
(Bha. I, 55 and 54 ; Pra. II, 50 and 5r.) 
(3) “Sarvam sarvena sarüpyam nāsti bhāvasya kasyacit/ 
Yathopapatti krtibhir upamānam” prayujyate// 
Akhandamandalah kvenduh kva kāntānanam adyuti/ 
Yatkificitkantisimyat® tu šašinaivopamīyate”// 
(Bhā. II, 43 and 44; Pra, II, 64, 65) 
The above passages can be seen in the works of both Prakāšavarga 
and Bhamaha. 





I Pra. reads ‘na dheyam'. 

2 Pra, reads 'bhām idam iha punar nai ... e samyak.’ 

3 Pra, reads 'vyepyava.' 4 Bhā. reads ‘thakam isyate,’ 
5 Bhā. reads ‘kificid,’ |. Ó Bhā. reads 'ārabdha,” 

7 Bha, reads ‘ma su.’ 8 Bhā. reads 'mànyáccha$i? 
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“Yad abhinnartham anyonyam tad ekartham pracakgate/” 
(Bhā. IV, 12) 
(2) “Apakraman tu tad yatra paurvāparyaviparyayah/” 
(Pra. I, 33) 
«Yathopadešam kramašo nirdešo "tra, kramo matah/ 
Tadapetam viparyāsād ityakhyatam apakramam”// 
(Bhā. IV, 20) 
(3) "prasiddhārthapadanyāsāt prasāda iti kīrtitah/” 
l l (Pra. (11, 7) 
' Avidvadaiganābālapratītārtham prasadavat/" 
i (Bhā. II, 3) 
(4) “Jiieyo’laikdrayogo’yam kāminīvapuşo yathā/ 
Nisargasundarasyāpi prakarsadhayako dhruvam.”// 
(Pra. IH, 2) 
“Na kantam api nirbhüsam vibhati vanitananam.”/ . 
(Bhā. I, 13) 
(5) "Vinayena vinā kā šrīh kā nišā šašinā vinā/ 
Vinā ca &lesacitrábhyàm kīdr$ī vagvidagdhata”// 
(Pra. ITI, 80, 81) 
“Vinayena vina kā Srīh kā nišā šašinā vinā/” 
_ Rahita satkavitvena kīdršī vāgvidagdhatā//” 


(Bhā. I, 4) 
(1) «Uktābhinnārtbām ekartham vyāharanti višāradāh/” 
(Pra. I, 32) 


"In the same manner, the following passages can be seen in both 
the works of Prakaéavarsa and Dandin :— 
(1) “Samudayarthastinyam yat tad apartham pracaksate""/ 
. ' (Da. III, 128; Pra I, 31) 
‘(2) “Ojas samasabhüyastvam." 
MEME" (Da, I, 80; Pra. II, 17) 
(3) “Yatrodvego na dhīmatām.” os 
(Da, II, 51; Pra. II, 62) 
(4) “Asti kācid avasthā sā? sabhisangasya cetasab/ 
un bhaved abhimata viruddharthapi bharati//” 
(Da. III, 133; Pra. IL, 88) 
(5) “Iha $istānušistānām šistānām api sarvatha?/ 


`N 


I Da, reads ‘ittsyate’. 2 Pra. reads ‘sa ya (sara)gasya. 
3 Pra. reads ‘vada’, : 
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Vacam eva prasādena lokayatra pravartate// l 
Idam andham tamah krtsnam jayeta bhuvanatrayam/ 
Yadi Sabdahvayam jyotir! āsamsārān? na dīpyate”// 
(Da. I, 3 and 4; Pra. III, 67, 68) 
(6) “Anukampadyatiéayo yadi kašcid vivaksyate/ 
Na dosah punarukto’ pi? pratyuteyam alankrtih¢//” 
(Da. III, 137; Pra. II, 55, 56) 
(7) "K ridagosthivinodesu tajjūair ākīrņamantraņe/ 
DINE modane capi sopayogah prahelikah//” 
(Da. III, 97; Pra. III, 82) 
(8) “Na samhitām vivaksyāmītyasandhānam padesu yat/ 
Tad visandhiti nirdistam na pragrhyādihetukam//” 
i (Da. III, 159; Pra. II, 54, 55) 
The following passages of Prakāšavarga and Dandin resemble 
„each other:— 
(1) “Uktabhinnartham ekartham vyāharanti višāradāh/ 
(Pra, I, 32) 
" Avisesena pürvoktam yadi bhüyo'pi kirtyate/ 
Arthatah šabdato vāpi tad ekartham matam yatha//” 
S l - (Da. III, 135) 
(2) “Lokātīta ivārtho yah so’timatra ihesyate/” 
(Pra. I, 34) 
“Lokatita ivātyartham adhyāropya vivaksitah/ 
Yo'rthas te nātituşyanti vidagdhā netare janah//” 
(Da. II, 89) 
(3) "Na hi Kusthādibhir dosai rahitam kaminivapuh/ 
Nrttagītādicāturyaguņām nādriyate kvacit//” 
(Pra. II, 2) 
*Syād vapus anaes api évitrenaikena durbhagam/" 
(Da. I, 7) 
(4) "Prasiddhārthapadanyāsāt prasada iti kirtitab/" — 
(Pra, II, 7) 
"Prasadavat prasiddhartham,.” ` (Da. I, 45) 
(5) "Bandho mrdusphutonmišravarņajanmā na saükarah/ 
Bhajate yatra sodbhedam tat samatvam udiryate//” 
(Pra. 11, 8) 


1 Pra, reads 'yajjyotir” - 2 Da. reads ‘ram na,’ 
3 Pra, reads 'ktepi.' 4 Pra, reads ‘kriya,’ 
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“Samam.-bandhesvavisamam te mrdusphutamadhyamah/ 
Bandhā mrdusphutonmišravarņavinyāsayonayah//” 


ix 


(Da.1,47) : 
(6) «Akothorākķaranyāsah saukumāryam udāhrtam/” 
(Pra. II, 9) 
« Anigthurakgaraprayam sukumāram ihesyate//” 
| (Da. I, 69) 
(7) "Rüdhahaükarataurjityam." (Pra. II, 29) 
‘Urjasvi rüdháhankaram." (Da. II, 275) 


(8) "Yatnah sambandhanirjfianahetuh ko’pi krto yadi/ 
Kramabhramšam api prāhur na dogam sūrayas tada//” 
(Pra. 1L, 53, 54) 
«Yatnah saiņbandhavijšānahetuko' pi krto yadi/ 
Kramalaighanam apyahus sūrayo naiva dūgaņam//” 
(Da. III, 146) 
(9) EEE than dbepd gaudai$ Sithilam igyate/ 
Anuprāsadhiyā te hi bandhavaidagdhyanisprhah//” 


(Pra. II, 67) 
«Šithilam = dn m sī / 
Anuprasadhiya gaudais tad istam bandhagauravat/)” 
(Da. ‘1, 43, 44) 


(10) «Mattonmattādivākyegu nāpārtham api dusyati/” 
. (Pra. II, 74) 
*Unmattamattabalànam ukter anyatra dusyati/” 
(Da. III, 128) 

(11) “Saméayayaiva sandigdham yadi jatu prayujyate/ 

Syād alaükara evasau na dosa iti me matih//” 
(Pra. II, 76, 77) 
“IdrSam samšayāyaiva yadi và tu prayujyate/ i 
Syād alaūkāra evāsau na dogas tatra tad yathā//” 


(Da. III, r41): 


(12) *Kàntam bhavati sarvasya lokasimanuvarttinab; iad 
(Pra. II, 79) 

“Kantam bhavati sarvasya SMS nuvarttinah//" 
(Da. I, 88) 

(13) “Uccyante tajās tatra tathāpi prasphutāntarāh/” 
(Pra. III, 17) 

“Tatra vaidarbbagaudtyau varņyete prasphutāntarau/” 

(Da. 1, 48) 
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(14) “Pravrtter và nivrtter và yat kāryam syán nibandhanam/ 
Tatrasya hetur ityakhya satprakāral sa kathyate// 
Ekah pravarttako hetur anyah kārye nivarttakah/ 
Abhavahetur aparo jūāpako'nyah prayojakah// 
Anyo bahuprapaīīcas tu citrahetur iti smrtab/ 
Kvapi patra[vaSavandhyah] kvapyarthantarabadhitah//* 
` (Pra. IV, 11, 12, 13) 
“Karakajfidpakau hetū tau canekavidhau yathā/ 


eee coe 


Alaūkāratayoddistam nivrttāvapi tat samam/ 
Nirvartye ca vikārye ca hetutvam tadapeksaya/ 
Prapye tu karmani prayah kriyapeksaiva eee 
Hetur nivarttanlyasya daršitah +. ses . 
tre e eee ramyah jfiapakahetavah// 
Abhavahetavah kecid vyāhriyante manoharah/. 
Prāgabhāvādirūpasya hetutvam iha vastunah// 
Bhāvābhāvasvarūpasya karyasy otpadanam prati/ 
Dūrakāryas ragu kāryānantarajas tatha//” etc. 
(Da. II, 235-259) 
(15) «Sūksmah süksmagunas tu sah.” (Pra. IV, 14) 
“Sauksmyat sūkgma iti smrtah.’” . (Da. IT, 260) 
(16) " + ++ prayatnad và kāraņam sahakāri yat/ 
Asadyate kriyárambhe tad dvidhaiva samāhitam//”- 
(Pra. IV, 18) 
"Kificid ārabhamāņasya kāryam daivavašāt punah/ . 
Tatsādhanasamāpattir yā tad āhus samāhitam//” 


(Da. IT, 298) 
(17) “Prasiddhahetutyagena hetvantaravibhavanam/ 
Svabhavabhavanam syād ya + + vibhāvanā//” 


(Pra. IV, 19, 20) 


«Prasiddhahetuvyāvrttyā yatkiūcitkāraņāntaram/ 
Yatra svābhāvikatvam vā ā vibhāvyam sā vibhavana//” 
° (Da. II, 199) 


From these statements, I think it is possible to say that Bhamaha 
and Dandin are dependent on Praka$avarsa, and hence Prakāšavarga 
must have flourished before Bhamaha and Dandin, and after Bana- 
bhațta, i.e, between 650 A.C, and 750 A.C, 
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“Yad aha :— 

Yac ca vrtvalibusmuli yeso beans dva dune nu] 
Vyavarnitam idam cestam alaükàáratayaiva nah//” 
(ILL, 38) 

The above verse, which must have been extracted by Prakāšavarga 
from some early work, is seen in the Kāvyādarša of Dandin. As 
many other lines are found to be identical in Rasārņava and Kāvyā- 
dar$a and are not indicated as quotations by Praka$avarsa, it leads one 
to the conclusion that PrakaSavarga and Dandin must have borrowed 
this verse from the same source, necessarily an ancient work like the 
Nātyaveda of Bharatamuni. If Prakāšavarga had taken this particular 
- verse from Dandin, he must have given the same indications to the 
other similar passages also. 

There were. many ancient rhetoricians before the age of Prakaéa- 
varsa, and he cites them by using the words—‘vidur budhāh', 'rasako- 
vidaih, ‘Sastravido viduh,’ *pràhuh, 'vyāharanti visāradāh” etc. In 
the beginning of the Rasārņava he announces that he is going to 
describe the doga in accordance with the method of the ancients, 

"Kramašah pūrvabkaūgyā tu tatprapaficah prakīrtyate/” (1, 1) 

He also mentions several authors—(A)dhyaraja’, 'Šrīsāhasāūka 
‘Bana’, and ‘Vatsyayana’, and works—'Arthéastra! by 'Mahešvara' 
'Svayawbhü, ‘Vatavyadhi’, ‘Brhaspati’, and *Kautalya, ‘Kamandakiya- 
nitisara,! and ‘Vidagdhamukhamandana’* He declares ^ that 

I “When and where the author Kamandaka or Kamandaki lived, 
it is not possible to determine, It is certain, however, that he is 
anterior to Bhavabhüti who flourished in the seventh century A.D. 
For, it is legitimate to surmise that Bhavabhüti was conversant with 
the .Nītisāra of Kamandaka as he thought it fit to give the name, 
Kàmandaka-- the traditional sense of which is restricted to the author 
of the Nītisāra—to a female ascetic in his Malatimadhava as profi- 
cient in the art of diplomacy. The Nitisara is also cited at the end 
~ of the first chapter of NDašakumāracarita. of Dandin ... ... Dr. 
Rajendra Lal Mitra, in his preface to Nītisāra of Kamandaka, observes 
that a work of the like title was taken to the island of Bali by the 
Hindus who migrated thither about the beginning of the Christian 
era.” Introduction to Kāmandakīya Nītisāra, T.S.S., no. 14. 

2 Vidagdhamukhamandana by  Dharmadàsasüri,  "Kificáyam 
kavirājah kīdršah, kasmin samaye kam bhuvam alaficakareti vijiatum 
atīva durghatam. Tathāpi svamatyā kificin nirdhāryate. Yad asau 
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in the age of Sāhasātka, Sanskrit was spoken by all the people in the 
country. 
“Kale Šrīsāhasāikasya ke na Samskrtabhasinah/” (IIT, 92) 
From this we can guess that Sāhasāūka also was like Parama- 
bhattārakamahārājādhirājašrīhargavardhanacakravartin, a patron of 
Sanskrit literature. In the same way he announces that in the age 
of (Ā)dhyarāja, Prākrta was very familiar to the people. The direct 
Citation of several works on Arthašāstra is to be found in the work. 
PrakaSavarsa, it seems to me, describes the origin and development of 
Artha$astra chronologically, and by the. use of present’ tense in 
the word 'pravartate' in the following line, 
"Vātavyādher api granthas saprapaficah pravartate/” 
; (IV, 57) 
he makes special reference to the Artha$āstra of Vatavyadhi, that 
was familiar in his time, 
Bhāmaha and Dandin borrow the ideas of Prakāšavarsa, and in 
some places they differ from each other in their opinions. 
For instance: 


(1) In Rasārņava the yamaka is divided into seven kinds, Bha- 
maba has divided them into five varieties, and includes the remaining 
two among these five, 

(2) Prakāšavarga describes ‘hetu’, 'sūksma” and ‘leSa’ as.separate 
alaūkāras. Bhamaha condemns this separation because they are 
not exhaustive, 


'Hetu$ ca süksmo leSo’tha nālaūkāratayā matāh/ 
Samudāyābhidheyasya vakroktyanabhidhānatah// 


Dharmadāsanāmā sūrir bauddhasadhuh ‘Siddhausadhani’ iti pratha- 
mapadyena, madhye Buddha-devastutya ca, tatah asirvadokteh iti 
tikatippanaslokai§ ca jūāyate. Ayam ca sarvesu dešesu krtavihara- 
nah kāvyā-lankāra-koša-citrakalāpravīņas cāsīt. Kiüca prathamam 
$rautasmārta-dharmī tadudvejanenaiva svadharmam vasatim ca vihaya 
magadhegu Pataliputre bauddhadharmam Sigriye. Ayam ca bauddhā- 
nām katamasmin rājani Pātalīputre magadhan prašāsati saty āsīd ityādi 
na jūāyate.” 

Introduction to Vidagdhamukhamaņdana, Edited by Rama- 
prapanna Sastri, . 


In this work the pra$nottaras are described in the second and the 
third paricchedas, 
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Gato'stam arko bhatindur yānti vāsāya paksinah/ 
Ityevamadi kim kavyam vartam enām pracakgate//” 


- But Dandin condemns the opinion of Bhāmaha and establishes 
that they are principal alabkaras. - 
“Hetué ca sūksmalešau ca vācām uttamabhūgaņam/ 
Gato'stam arko bhātīndur yanti vāsāya paksinah// | 
Itidam api sádhveva kalavasthanivedane/” 


(3) Praka$avarsa has accepted ‘yukti (hetu) virudcha’ and ‘prati- 
jfiāviruddha” as dogas. But Bhāmaha does not agree with Praka§avarga. 
Dandin has stated that there is difference of opinion among rhetoricians 
as to whether they are dosas or not, 


The subject-matter 
| x 


. Bhāmaha and Dandin give definitions and illustrations for all 
alaūkāras, guņas, dosas, etc. which they describe, :while Prakasavarsa 
merely defines, I^ have stated. elsewhere how many  paricchedas 
Rasārņava contains and have spoken about the subject-matter they 
individually "deal with. The first pariccheda is styled dosapramosa. 
In this pariccheda dosas are described as of three kinds, namely 
(1) padadosa, (2) vàákyadosa, and (3) vākyārthadoga. The padadosas are 
fourteen in number. They are:—(1) asādhu. (2) anibaddha (3) kasta 
(4) klista, (5) anarthaka «(6) apustārtha (7) gidhartha (8) apratita 
(9) sasamšaya (10) neyartha (11) asamartha (12) aprayojaka (13) dešya 

and (14! grámya, In this classification the last, grāmyadoga, is further 
"divided into three, namely (a) asabhya .4) amangala and (c) ghrņākara. 

Vakyadosas are also fourteen in number. ‘They are:—(1) Sabda- , 
hina (2) kramabhrasta (3) visandhi (4) punarukta (5) vyākīrņa ^ 

(6) bhinnavrtta (7) saūkīrņa' (8) garbhita (9) bhinnalihga (10) bhinna- - 

vacana (11) khafija (12) nyüna (13) adhika and (14) slegādiguņahīna, 

The bhinnavrtta is again classified into two as follows: 
“Tad varņayati bhedena dvidhā tajfiair udahrtam,” 

of which the yatibhramšadoga is one. In addition to this yati- 
bhraméa, they have also treated of another dosa which is named 

bhinnavrtta.. i 

The gunas. can be divided into (1) Sabdaguna (2) artha- 
guna and (3) ubhayaguņa. The Sabdagunas are (a) $lega (2) samatā 
and (c) sukumāratā. Arthagunas are (a) arthavyakti (7) prasada and 
(c) kanti. Ubhayagunas are (a) ojas (6) madhurya. (c) audarya and 
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(d) samādhi. The absence of these ten gunas is described as ten dosas. 
These are indicated by the word ādišabda in the expression *élesadigunga'. 
They areas follows:—(1) $lesaviparyaya (2) simyaviparyaya (3) sau- 
kumāryaviparyaya (4) arthavyaktiviparyaya (5) prasādaviparyaya (6) 
kantiviparyaya (7) praudhiviparyaya (8) madhuryaviparyaya (9) au- 
daryaviparyaya and (10) nissamādhi. 

There are 16 dogas relating to vākyārtha. They are:—(1) apārtha 
(2) vyartha (3) ekārtha (4) sasaméaya (5) apakrama (6) khinna (7) 
atimatra (8) virasa (9) parusa (10) htnopama (11) adhikopama (12) 
visadr$opama (13) aprasiddhopama (14) niralaükara (15) aélila and 
(16) viruddha. 

Among these, the last viruddhadosa can be classifed into three 
sections under the names (1) pratyaksaviruddha (2) anumanaviruddha 
and (3) āgamaviruddha. The pratyaksa includes (a) deSaviruddha 
(6) kalaviruddha and (c) lokaviruddha; anumāna includes (a) yukti- 
viruddha (4) aucityaviruddha and (c) kāmašāstraviruddha. The line 
which describes the characteristics of kalaviruddha is not to be seen 
in the text, But the statement in the second chapter that kalaviruddha 
sometimes becomes a guna by some reason, clearly indicates that 
the description of this dosa is omitted in the original palm-leaf 
manuscript. 

Bhamuha has treated of only 15 dosas. And he has not divided 
them with, reference to pada, vakya or vakyartha. For, these dosas, 
when they relate to pada, vakya and vākyārtha, come under the respect- 
ive categories. He also declares his approval of two dosas yuktivirud- 
dha and pratijiāviruddha. He says that the punaruktadosa becomes 
neyartha when it is related to artha. Dandin has accepted only ten 
.dogas, and these ten dosas relate to artha and $abda. He also 
mentions the controversy which existed among rhetoricians about 
guna or not. 

Under the head of vākya there exist two dosas, nyüna and adhika, 
and the same are also described under vākyārtha as nyünopama and 
adhikopama. There is no difference among these dosas except their 
difference in. relation to vākyārtha. With regard to upamā, four 
dosas are defined under vākyārtha. The first two, nyünopama 
and adhikopama, are illustrated by Bhamaha and Dandin, and the 
last two, aprasiddhopama and visadršopama, are explained only by 
Bhàmaha. Regarding these two, Dandin is silent. In addition to 
these, Bhāmaha and Dandin speak of two more upamādogas which 


r- 
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are caused by the difference in gender: and number among upamana 
(that with which anything is compared) and upameya (that which 
is compared). PrakaSavarsa has designated them as bhinnalinga and 
bhinnavacana and placed them under the head of vākya. There is 
a seventh upamádosa known as viparyaya (asadr$ata ?) which is men- 
tioned by Bhamaha alone, Bhāmaha in his Kāvyālaikāra says that 
these seven upama-defects are expressed by Medhavirudra, one of his 
predecessors. l . 

The second pariccheda is styied: guņopādāna (acguisition of 
gualities). l P 
©  QGugas are divided into Sabda and artha, The $abdagunas are 
.22 in number. They are :—(1) Slesa (2) prasāda (3) samatà (4) 
mādhurya (5) sukumāratā (6) artbavyakti (7) kanti (8) audārya (9) 
udāttatā (10) ojas (11) aurjitya (12)preyas (13) sušabdatā (14) samadhi 
(15) süksma (16) gāmbhīryā (17) samkgepa (18) vistara (19) sāmmitya 
(20) bhāvikatva (21) rīti and (22) ukti. mE 

` All these names are significant of their character. Prakāšavarga 
insists that words and sentences should be constructed in a particular 
form to bring about these qualities. Arthagunas also are 22 in 
number. There is no separate name for them and they bear the 
names of gabdagunas. ‘Bhamaha has not devoted any particular 
chapter or section to describe guias which are indispensable to poetry, 
while Dandin treats of only ten-gunas as the essence of Vaidarbha- 
màrga. Neither does he mention gunas that are related to Gaudamarga 
except some differences between Vaidarbhī and Gaudi. Some of 
the gunas described by Prakaóavarsa are considered as alatkaras by 
Bhāmaha and Dandin, because their characteristics seem to be the 
same in all three’ works, The characteristics of audarya and udatta 
are as follows :— : 

*Vadanti bandhavaikatyam audaryam kavipungvah/ 
Slaghyair visesanair' yuktam udattam iti tad vidub//" . (II, 16) 

Dandin says that some rhetoricians ascribe the definition of 
udātta to udāra (audarya), | 

«Šlāghyair višegaņair yuktam udaram kaiscid isyate/" 

II, After the description.of guņas, the author explains the manner 
in which the dosas treated in the first pariccheda sometimes become 
"guņas and he speaks of 43 such dogas, excluding only one 
dosa, virasa, It is not possible to decide -whether the author 
actually omitted this particular dosa or it is an omission in the manu 
script as in the case of kalavirodha. 
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'Dosánam api yesàm sydd gunatva: kāraņāt kvacit/ 
Catvārimšat tad ucyante te ca vaisesika guņāh//”” 


In the above verse, the author says that there are only 4o dosas. 
This number seems to me inconsistent, because he defines 43 such 
dosas altogether. He treats of dogas as gunas under the same order 
as is used in the first pariccheda, ie, at first, pada, then vākya, 
and then vākyārtha. Describing the last dosa under vākya, Praka- 
Savarga says that the absence (1) of Slegaguna will be construed as 
Saithilyadosa (2) of samya as vaigamya (3) of saukumārya as kathora 
(4) of arthavyakti as. neyārtha (5) of prasāda as aprasanna (6) of kānti 
as avyutpanna (7) of praudhi (ojas) as apraudhi (8) of madhurya ‘as 
anirvyüdha (9) of audarya as niralaņkāra and.(10) of nissamādhi as 
rjumarga. Among these, the fourth and ninth, neyartha and niralaü- 
_ kāra; are treated as separate dosas under vakya and vākyārtha respec- 
tively. From the nature of the treatment of these ten dogas 'élesádi- 
gunahina’, it can be presuined that the author is not very particular 
in considering such absence as dosas. On the contrary, he is very 
particular that the ten gunas (in addition to other gunas) should be 
indispensable to poetry, With a similar view in mind, Dandin treats 
of ten gunas and not of their absence as constituting dogas :— 


. "Slesah prasādas samata mādhuryam sukumāratāj: 
Arthavyaktir udāratvam ojahkāntisamādhayaly”/] : 


IIL. The beginning of the second ' chapter (pariccheda) is as 
follows : — 


Nirdistasyāpi kāvyasya guņopādānam antarā”/ | (I1, 1) 


From this it can be inferred that the author himself has described 
the characteristics of kāvya with its various divisions elsewhere, and 
‘therefore the same is not treated in this work, Moreover, the work begins 
without any benedictory verse or any kind of introduction such as 
'granthakartrprasasti, 'anubandhacatustayanirüpana' etc. The first 
pariccheda is devoted to dogas. All these go to prove that there 
must have existed some more chapters of the work containing 'kavya- 
nirdeSaprakarana’ and other connected matter. As .Bhamaha and 
Dandin extensively describe the characteristics of kāvya and their 
: varieties, there must have been a source for their works, 


L The third .pariccheda is styled šabdālankāraptakā$ana (mani- 
festation of figure of speech depending for its charm on sound or 
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words) At first, Prakdéavarsa gives the general characteristics of 
alaükara in a clear manner. Then he divides them into three classes 
(1) bāhyas (2) ābhyantaras and (3) ubhayas. The š$abdālaūkāras 
come under the first class, because they elevate sound or words. 
The àntaras (abhyantara) are called arthālankāras because they elevate 
the sense of poetry. The author has not given the names of alankāras 
which come under the third class.ubhaya. But from the nature of his 
treatment it is very easy to guess that alaükaras like lesa come under. 
the third class. 

II. There are 18 Sabdalankaras. They are:—(1) jati (2) rīti (3) 
vrtti (4) racanà (5) ghatana (6) mudra (7) chaya (8) yukti (9) bhaniti 
(10) éravyata (11) Slesa (12) citra (13) aucitya (14) prašnottara (15) 
prahelikā (16) anuprāsa (17) yamaka and (18) güdbokti, 

The jati, which is in the form of Samskrta, Prakrta, etc, is divided 
into Suddha and sādhāraņī. Without mentioning their general term 
and without. dividing them into Suddha and sādhāraņī, Bhamaha 
"and Dandin classify languages into Samskrta, Prākrta and Apa- 
bhraméa, but Dandin adds a fourth one called Misra. Dandin states 
that they are the divisions of vaimaya. There are five ritis, namely 
(1) vaidarbht (2) gaudi '(3) pāficālī (4) lati and (5) avanti, Riti is 
the name given to the construction of a sentence according to the 
peculiarities of the people using it. According to Dandin there 
` are several ritis, but two of them, vaidarbht and gaudi, are more 
‘important than others because these exhibit marked differences, 
He describes extensively only these two. There are four vrttis: 
(1) kai$ikī (2) ārabhatī (3) bhāratī "and (4) satvati, Mudra is 
divided into four kinds in relation to (1) vibhakti (2) vacana (3) 
samvidhana and (4j samuccaya. Imitation of other writers is called 
chāyā. It is divided into six kinds (1) padayukti (2) padarthayukti 
(3) vākyayukti (4) vākyārthayukti (5) prakaranayukti, and (6) praban- ` 
. dhayukti ; bhaniti into four (1) sambhāvanārūpā (2) asambhavanarüpa 
(3) kalpanārūpā and (4) virodhārūpā ; $ravyatà into six (1) ā$īrūpā (2) 
namaskriyarüpa (3) nandirüpà (4) vasturüpa (5) bijarüpa and (6) 
prarocanárüpa ; Slesa into six (1) prakrti$lega (2) vibhaktislesa (3) 
padašlesa (4) vacanašlesa (5) bhāsāšlega and (6) pratyayašlega ; aucitya 
into two (1) abhidhanaucitya and (2) bandhaucitya; and prašnottara 
into six (r) antab-praóna (2) bahib-pra$na (3) ubhayapra$na (4) prsta- 
prasna (5) uttaraprašna and (6) jatipra$na. PrakaSavarga states that 
the study of the work Vidagdhamukhamandana will furnish a detailed 
description, and varieties of pras$nottara, Prahelikā (a riddle) is divided 
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into six kinds (1) parivartita (2) vinyasta (3) lupta (4) vyutkrama (5) 
binduka and (6) artha.  Bhāmaha has not illustrated prahelika, 
but he says that the surname of prahelika is yamaka, and it is des- 
cribed by Rāmašarman in his Acyutottara. Dandin mentions 14 
varieties of prahelika and describes them with examples. There 
is no similarity between varieties described by Prakāšavarga and 
Daņdin. There are seven kinds of yamaka. They are: (1) 
. avyapeta (with restricted position of letters or words) (2) avyapeta 
(without restriction of letters or words in their position) (3) vyapeta 
(with restricted position of letters or words) (4) vyapeta (without 
restriction of letters or words) (5) avyapetavyapetaka (with restricted 
position of words or letters) (6) avyapetavyapetaka (without restriction 
of letters or words in their position) and (7) samudgaka. Accord- 
ing to Bhāmaha's division, yamaka is of five kinds viz. (1) adiyamaka 
(2) madhyāntayamaka (3) pādābhyāsayāmaka (4) avaliyamaka and 
(5) samastapadayamaka. He includes the other varieties sandastaka, 
samudgaka, etc. with the above five. In addition to seven varieties 
treated by Prakāšavarsa, Dandin separately describes some more, 
namely sandasta, samudga, Slokabhyasa, mahayamaka and pratiloma. 
He alse informs. us that even though the sandasta is included with 
some other species by some authors, he is very particular to make it 
a separate one. In the beginning of the third pariccheda of his 
Kàvyádar$a' he has devoted 78 verses to the description of yamaka- 
varieties, 

According to the author, anuprasa comes after prahelikā. But 
in the present text no description is available regarding anuprasa, 
because yamaka is treated after prahelikā. I think that the des- 


I There are many editions of Kavyadaréa. The Calcutta - 
edition by Jivananda Vidyasagara contains only three paricchedas, 
joining the third and fourth prakaraņas together. I have seen 
an old palm leaf Ms, of Kāvyādarša in Travancore, and the 
following particulars are to be found in this Ms.:—(1) It contains four 
paricchedas, including a separate one for dosas. (2) The last sentence 
of each. chapter contains Aryadandiviracite (not Ácaryadandi) Dandya- 
lamkare (not Kāvyādarše), l 

Dandyalamkàra is the original name of the work. It was afterwards 
styled 'Kāvyadaršana” and now 'Kāvyādarša” There is a transla- 
tion of the work in Tamil, entitled ‘Dandi-alamkara’ which, I 
suppose, was translated about the roth century A.C, 
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cription of anuprása in the Ms, is lost. After dividing yamaka into 

_ seven kinds, the author says :— 

“Laksyalaksanabodhartham difimatram tu pradar$yate”/ 
i (ITT, 64) 

But the laksyalaksanbodhapradarana is also not to be found in 
the text, Gūdhokti is of five kinds, They are: (1) by kriyabheda 
(2) by kārakabheda (3) by sambandhabheda (4) by padabheda and (5) 
by abbiprāyabheda, 

III. After giving this description Prakasavarga says that 
these alaūkāras are the several positions of the Goddess of speech, 
they are to be the main points of the sentences to be construct- 
edin such a way as will give proficiency, fame, reputation, glory, 
"and credit to the writer, and that -they are indispensable to 
: poetry. . 

IV. He concludes the third chapter (pariccheda) with a descrip- 
tion of the passage—"'vicitrà hi Sarasvatī.”. 

The fourth chapter is styled Arthalamkaranirnaya (considera- 
tion of arthalamkdras)./ There are 28 such -alamkaras, They are: 
(1) jāti (2) hetu (3) ahetu (?) (4) sūksma (5) sara (6) samahita (7) bhava 
` (8) vibhāvanā (9) anyonya (10) virodha (11) visama (12) sambhava (13) 
pratyanika (14) vyatireka (15) asaügati (16) leša (17) parivrtti (18) 
nimilana (19) vitarka (20)smarana (21) bhranti (22) abhava (23) àgama 
(24)upamana (25) .anumana (26) pratyaksa (27) saméaya and (28) 
atisaya. i 

Among these 1, 3,.5, 7; 9, II-14, 15; and 18-26 are not described 
by Bhāmaha. He treats of some additional alamkāras: (1) arthāntara- 
nyāsa (2) ananvaya (3) apahnuti (4) aprastutaprašamsā (5) aksepa (6) 
Asis (7) utpreksā (8) udātta (9) upamā (10) upameyopama (11) ürjasvin 
(12) tulyayogitā (13) dipaka (14) nidaršanā (15) paryāyokta (16) prati- 
vastüpama (17) preyas (18) bhavika (19) yathasamkhya (20) rasavat (21) 
rüpaka (22) visesokti (23) vyājastuti (24) Slesa (25) samāsokti (26) 
. sahokti (27) samsrs ti, and (28) svabhavokti, which are not defined in 
the Rasārņava. Dandin has accepted 35 alaņkāras in all, and he descri- 
bes them with examples. . He has reproduced nine alamkaras (2, 4, 6, 
8, 10, 14, 16, 17 and 28) from the Rasarnava. In addition to these, the _ 
following occupy his attention: (1) svabhavokti (2) upamā (3) rüpaka l 
(4) dipaka (5) āvrtti (6) ākşepa (7) arthāntaranyāsa (8) samāsokti (9) 
utprekga (10) krama (11) preyas (12) rasavat (13) ürjasvin (14) paryayokta 
(15) udatta (16) apahnuti (17) élega (18) viSesa (19) tulyayogita (20) 
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āprastutaprašamsā (21) vyājastuti (22) nidarSana (23) sahokti (24) āšis 
(25) sankirna and (26) bhāvika. 

(1) Preyas (2) ürjasvin (3) udatta and (4) bhavika, which are 
regarded as guņas by Prakāšavarsa, are converted into alamkāras 
by Bhāmaha and Dandin. In the Rasārņava the élega is included in the 
Sabdālamkāra. Bhāmaha and Daņdin have transferred it to arthālam- 
kāra. The jāti is also described as the first Sabdālamkāra, Hetu 
is divided into six kinds: (1) pravartaka (2) nivartaka (3) abhāva 
(4) jūāpaka (5) prayojaka and (6) citra. Dandin has divided hetu 
into four varieties excepting the first two, and given the name karaka 
to prayojaka. He also mentions that jūāpaka and kāraka will come 
under pravrtti and nivrtti and divides kāraka into three kinds: 
(2) nirvartya (6) vikarya, and (c) prapya, and divides citrahetu into 
many varieties: (a) dūrakārya (4) "karyasahaja (c) kāryānantaraja (d) 
ayuktakārya (e) yuktakarya, etc. Praka$avarsa has divided süksma 
into six kinds, whereas Dandin into two. Sara is of two kinds 
under dharmi and dharma, Samāhita also is of two kinds. Dandin 
makes no division of this alamkāra, PrakaSavarsa says that virodha 
may come also under $abdālamkāra, but for fear of increasing the 
number of Sabdalamkàras, he has not illustrated it in the Sabdālamkāra- 
prakarana, The divisions of sambhava are (1) vidhi (2) nisedha (3) 
ubhayarüpa and (4) ubhayavarjita. Vyatireka is calculated into 
seven kinds (1) ekavyatireka (2) ubhayavyatireka (3) sadréavyatireka 
(4) asadrSavyatireka (5) sajativyatireka (6) vyaktivyatireka and (7) 
rüpakaprakrti, Bhāmaha makes no divison of this alamkāra. Dandin 
also speaks of seven species of this, and has given the same name for 
I,2, 3 and 5. The remaining ones are (a) sākgepavyatireka (2) sahe- 
tuvyatireka and (c) saSlesavyatireka. He also describes some varie- 
ties of the third, sadršayvyatireka. They are: (a) Sabdopādānasād- 
r$yavyatireka and (2) pratiyamanasadr$yavyatireka, etc. Abhāvālam- 
kāra is classified into four varieties: (1) prāgabhāva (2) pradhvamsā- 
bhava (3) atyantābnāva, and (4) kalpitābhāva, Here anyonyābhāva 
is not mentioned, and samsargābhāva alone is described, Some 
Naiyāyikas hold the opinion that samsargābhāva contains only three 
kinds, omitting the last one, whereas some others have opined that 
it has four divisions, Prakāšavarga supports the latter and gives 
four divisions of abhàva, Kalpitābhāva is also called samayikabhàva. 
Āgamālainkāra is described extensively. It is divided into four 
kinds: (1) dharma (2) artha (3) kama and (4) moksa, Dharma can 
be earned by pravrtti and nivrtti, There are three kinds of artha: 
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(1) pitrya (2) sva and (3)saficita. PrakaSavarga makes reference to 
the works on ĀArthašāstra, and describes ten important sections of a 
treatise on ArthaSastra. They are: (1) vinayaskandha (2) vārtāskandha 
(3) vyavahrtiskandha (4) rakséskandha (5) mantraskandha (6) upāya- 
skandha and (7) vibhramaskandha (8) upanisatskandha (9) yuddha- 
skandha and (10) pra$amaskandha. Then he shows ten main uses of 
Arthašāstra and deals with kama, and classifies women into (a) kanya 
(2) svastri (e) parastr and (Z) sámany& Kama related to kanya will 
fall under two categories. as vaivāhika and paradarika, Svastri can 
be divided into two kinds as rüdhà and avaruddha, and'parastri 
into three as rüdhà, avaruddha, and randa. Pratyaksālamkāra will 
come into five classes according to their relation to' arthapaficaka. `- 

As the experienced men will long to taste the charm and richness 
of ideas, the poet who writes kāvya is expected to construct sentences 
in such a way that they will be full of ideas and beauties, Thus 
he closes the fourth chapter, 

Dr. Ganapati Sastri has observed! that (a) Bhāmaha was familiar 
with Bhasa's dramatical works, (4) the origin of Brhatkatha is after 
Bhamaha, (c) he must have flourished’ before Kalidasa, and (4) his 
age may. be settled as the first century B.C. But these are only 
the assumption of Dr. Sastri, 

There was no work available on the history of Sanskrit rhetori- 
cians, their systems, and their comparative merits. Prof, S. K. De, 
who has been working in this field for a long time, has made a 
valuable contribution: to the Sanskrit world, by publishing his ‘San- 
skrit Poetics.’ In this work he has described all the rhetoricians 
and their: works chronologically, and made comparative statements. 
I find that about 410 rhetoricians and 430 alamkāra-works receive 
his attention, including minor works and authors, But the Rasārņava 
of Prakāšavarsa, which is the earliest work on poetics after the 
Natyaveda, is not cited in his work and the reason may be the rarity of 
the Ms? Some time after the publication of his work he came to know 
the existence of the Rasārņava and made the following remarks? :— 

"Rasarpava by Prakāšavarga. It is in five paricchedas, the 


I Vide Sans. Intro, to Svapna: TSS, No, 15. pp. 23:25. 

2 I thank the authorities of the Goverment Mss, Library, Madras, 
for allowing me to use this Ms. l 

3 Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol, iv, part If, 


p. 283. 
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first four of which deal with guna and doga and the last 
.with rasa, This work also shows the influence of the above 
: work of Bhoja (Srügaraprakaéa) It is a comparatively recent 
composition, and Prakāšavarga cannot be identical with 
the PrakaSavarsa known to us as the preceptor of Vallabha- 
deva, the famous scholiast on the standard classical kavyas.” 


From the statements made by: me about .PrakaSavarga and his 
work, it is easy to understand that these remarks of Prof. De are not 
acceptable, His statement that “the first four (paricchedas) of which 
(Rasārņava) deal with guna and dosa" is unquestionably an error and 
the same is found in the report of the Mss, Library also. 

After the printing of the text, I havé been able to make some 
corrections and emendations of the text, and I give them. below :— 


:(14) ‘cestam ala’ (III—38) 


(1) ‘hatam deSakdlaloka’ (1—40) 

(2) 'nilam palāša” instead of ‘nilam ca pasa’ (11—51) | 
(3) tām vivaksāmr instead of ‘tam vicakgyāmī (11—54): 
(4). na pragrhyādihetukam” (11—55) 

($) 'sarvam sarveņa” (11—64) 

(6). 'hāsyādāv avyutpannam api’ (II—7) 

(7) ‘apakramo’pi, instead of ‘a (theda ?).m ap? (11—77) 
(8) ‘nisargasu’ (III—2) - 

(9) ‘citrani yu’ (III—29) 

(10)- ‘tam tādy instead of 'tattád? (III—29) 


(11) read ‘purusaprayojya’ or ‘nrvaraprayojya’ instead of 'bhara- 


taih prayojyā” (I11—32) 

(12) read ‘nydyena’ instead of ‘tyagena’ (111—34) 

(13) read ‘Sokabhava’ instead of cittabhava' (111—34) 

(15) 'pra$nottaranamna TE 
krīdāgosthīvinodesu tajūair: ākīrņamantraņe/ (11—82) 

(16): ‘nidheyam’ instead of ‘na dheyam’ (Bhāmaha's reading) 
(III—97) ` va 

(17) 'bhàm viracitam idam sthānam' asyaitad asya’ (Bhāmaha's © 
reading) (III—97) 

(18) ‘tir hetu' instead of 'tihetu! (IV—2) 

(19) 'Ingitākāra” (IV—14) 

(20) ‘Sara ityu (?) instead of ‘Rasa ityn’ (IV—17) 

(21) 'guktam' instead of 'guptam”.  (IV—24). 
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- Šrīr astu. 

Pade vākye 'tha vākyārthe dosavargas tv ayam tridhā | 
Kramašah pūrvabhaīgyā tu tatprapaficah (prakirtyate) | I 1 
(Asadhu cà) nibaddham ca kastam klistam anarthakam 1 
Apustartham ca güdhartham apratitam sasamšayam I 2 Il 
Neyārtham asamartham ca yac ca tatrāprayojakam | 

„Do * * * sam iti spastam padadosā$ caturdaša I| 3 II 
Šabdašāstraviruddham yāt tad asādhu nigadyate | 
Na prayuktam (krtīn ? kavīn)drair yad anibaddham tad ucyate i4 

| Pra * * ccāryavarņas tu kastam éravanadurbhagam 1 

| Pāramparyeņa cārthasya sücakam klistam ucyate 1 5 1 
Pādapūraņamātram yat tac ca * * d anarthakam | 
Vācyatucchatayā klistam apustārtham manisibhih 1 6 i 
Aprasiddhārthasambaddham gūdhoktir abhidhiyate | 
Šāstras * * * yuktam yad apratitam tad ucyate I 7 1 
Yatrārthāntarasambandhas tad vadanti sasamšayam | 
Svayam kalpitasaīketam neyārtha (m abhidhīyate) ı 8 i 
Asamartham tu yad baddham rūdhivartmavyatikramāt | 
Vivaksitaprameyasya nopakary aprayojakam | 9 il 
Defya * thavā yan nyastam dešarūdhigatam padam | 

* Asabhyāmaigalam gramyam tathā yac ca ghrņākaram 1 10 1 
Sāksgāt tatsmrtihetutvāt trividha * æ x bhavet I 
Sabdahinam kramabhrastam visandhi punaruktimat ll II Il 
Vyākīrņam bhinnavrttam ca sankirnam garbhitam tatha | 
Vibhinnalingavacane khafijam nyūnādhikam bhavet I 12 1 
Šlesādiguņahīnam ca vākyadosāš caturdaša | 
Bhinnabhāsāpadāviddham šabdahīnam (pra) kirtitam i 13 1 
Šabdārthavyutkramo yatra kramabhrastam tad isyate | 
Viruddhasandhi nissandhi visandhīti nigadyate 1 14 1 
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. Tadrk padapadārthānām nibandhe punaruktimat | 
. Anekapadasantānavyāhatasmrtibhih padaih 1 15 1 

Yojana yatra tad vakyam vyakirnam abhidhiyate | 
Chandolakganahinam tu bhinnavrttam vidur budhàh i 16-1 
Tad varnayatibhedena dvidhā tajjfiair udahrtam | 
Vākyāntarapadonmišram (ya)t tat saūkīrņam igyate 1 17 I 
Vākyāntarasagarbham yat tad vākyam garbhitam viduh | 
 Bhinnalingam aliigatvad upamanopameyayoh I 18 Ii 
Yasmin vacanavaigamyam upamanopameyayoh | 

Tad bhinnavacanam nama nibadhnanti na sédhavah i 19 1. 
Kriyāvirahitam vakyam khafijam ity abhidhiyate | 
: Jieyain nyünopamam nyünair upamāyā viéesanaih | 20 li 
Vi&esanàdhikaupamyam vijtieyam adhikopamam | 
Sabdarthobhayabhedena viprathante tridha guņāt 1 21 I 
(Tadvi)paryayato dosás tridhā vākye vyavasthitah | 
Tatra Sabdagunah slegah samatā sukumāratā {| 22 Il 
Arthavyaktih prasāda$ ca kantir ity arthasamšrayāl | 
. Ojo madhuryam audāryam samadhiš cobhayātmakāļ I 23 u 
Tatra tac chithilam vākyam bhavet $lesaviparyayah | 
Visamam tu tad icchanti yatra samyaviparyayah | 24 1 

Tat kathoram bhaved yatra saukumáryaviparyayah | 
Santah šam(santi) neyartham arthavyaktiviparyayah il 25 i 
Aprasannam tad evahur yah prasādaviparyayah | 
Avyutpannam tam ity ahur yatra kantiviparyayah || 26 i 

* * $ gabdarthayoh praudhir apraudhis tadviparyayah | 
Rüdhibhaügad anirvyüdham mādhuryasya viparyayah || 27 |1 
Niralankaram (ity a) hur audaryasya viparyayah 1 
Rjumarga iti jfieyo nissamadhir giram kramah !! 28 || 
Apārtham vyartham ekārtham sasam$ayam apakramam | 
Khinnam caivatimatram ca virasam parugam tatha || 29 || 
Hinaupamyadhikaupamye tathā visad r$opamam | 
Aprasiddhopamam caiva niralankaram eva ca || 30 |! 
Ašlīlam ca viruddham ca vākyārthe godaša smrtah | 
Samudāyārthašūnyam (yat tad a)partham pracaksate || 3t || 
Yad aprayojanam yac ca gatārtham vyartham eva ca | 
Uktabhinnartham ekartham vyāharanti visaradah || 32 || 
Sasamšayam tu yat prāhur yatrarthasya ‘tia ni$cayah | 
Apakramam tu tad yatra paurvaparyaviparyayah || 33 Il 
„Jātyādyuktā * * * dham khinnam ity abhidhryate | 
Lokātīta ivartho yah so 'timātra ihesyate || 34 || 
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Aprākrtarasam jūeyam virasam (rasa) kovidaih | 

Atikrüras tu vakyarthah paruso vidusam matah 1351 
.Hinam yatropamanam syāt so'rtho hinopamah smrtah | 
(Yatro)pamanam adhikam taj jūeyam adhikopamam 1361 
Atulyam upamānam ced bhaved visadréopamam | 
Aprasiddhopamanam ced a(pra)siddhopamam tu tat 1 37 1 
Niralankāram ity ahur alaūkāravivarjitam | 

Yad asabhyārthasambaddham tad ašlīlam udāhrtam 1381 

l Pra(tyaksa ? siddhi)vyahatam vastu viruddham abhidhtyate | 
Pratyaksadiprabhedena tridhā šāstravido viduh 139 
Pratyaksavyáhatam * .* * lalokavirodhakrt | 
Yuktyaucityapratijfianàm virodhas tv anumanabhih 11401 
Dharmārthakāmašāstrāņām virodhas tv 4gamodbhavah | 
Evam trayam api tritvan navatàm pratipadyate 1411 

Tatra desaviruddham tad yatr * * * na yad bhavet | 

Tac ca lokaviruddham yat sarvalokair asammatam 1421 
Tat tu yuktiviruddham syād avicāreņa (yat krtam) | 

Tad aucityaviruddham syāt pātre yadya (bha?) 01431 

` Tat pratijfiaviruddham syat pratijiia yena badhyate | 
Dharmašāstraviruddham yaj jfieyam dharmavirodhi tat 14411 
Arthaéastraviruddham taj jfieyam nitibahiskrtam [1 
Kāmašāstrakalāšāstraviruddham yan nibadhyate il451l 
Kāmašāstravirodhīti tat sarvam abhidhiyate |} 


ITI RASARNAVALANKARE DOSAPRAMOSO NAMA 
PRATHAMAH PARICCHEDAH 


Nirdistasyapi kāvyasya guņopādānam antarā |: 
Sāstrārtha * * lalokah sādhutvam nānumanyate |i 1 il 
Na hi kusthadibhir dosai rahitam kaminivapuh | 
Nrttagītādicāturyaguņān (nadriya)te kvacit |1211 

Tesu Sabdagunas tavat dvāvimšatir udīritāh Il 

Te ca sānvayanāmāno nigadyante mantsibhih 11311 
Šlegah prasādah samata madhuryam sukumāratā |l 
Arthavyaktis tathà kāntir udaratvam udāttatā |! 411 
'Ojas ca punar aurjityam a(tha) preyah sušabdatā ıl 
Samadhih saukgmyagāmbhīrye (sam)ksepo vistaras tathā 11511 
Sammityam bhavikatvam ca rītir uktis tathaiva ca || 
Esa * * guņoddešo nirdešo'tra nigadyate || 6 Ii 


RASARNAVALANKARAH 


Yatra bandho'tisamálistah sa šlesah kavibhih smrtah || 
Prasiddharthapadanya(sat pra)sada iti kirtitah 171. 
Bandho mrdüsphutonmi$ravargajanmá na saükarah |) 
Bhajate yatra sodbhedam tat samatvam udiryate |1811 
Arthocitavacobandho madhuryam abhidhīyate 1): 

' Akathoráksaranyásah saukumāryam udāhrtam 11911 
Dvitīyatulyā « * nām sarve cāsamayoginab.ll 
Saukumāryeņa bādhyante ni (?) vindur gurusamyutah roi 
Rephadvayasamopeto nai * * kvacid isyate.ll 

Na caikalaksaņanyāso bahusu syān nirantarah 4 Ir 1) 
Nārād eko’pi bahavo vinā citra * * dhanāt (?) i 

Svayam repho mrduh kimtu kathorayati yoginām |121) 
Anyonyamrdusamyogah svalpo dosaya (kalpa)te ii 
Kathinyalaksanam tatra hantum yuktyāpi Sakyate 1131 
Atiprasaūgadogas tu pratītyaiva nirasyate || 

A(yam eva) svarāddhāntah pūrvam evāvalambitah 11141 
Arthavyaktim tu vidvàmsah prahuh sampūrņavākyatām |) 
Bandhasyo *** kāntis sphuraņād abhidhīyate 1154 
Vadanti bandhavaikatyam audāryam kavipuügavih li 
Šlāghyair vi($egaņair yuktam u)dattam iti tad viduh |1164 
Ojas samāsabhūyastvam tad (dvandvā ?) padapaddhatih i 
Bandhagadhatvam aurjityam samāse vyāsa ** ca |1171 
Preyarthapadavinyasah preyah kavibhir isyate | l 

Va subantatinantāņām vyutpattih sa sugabdata 111811 
Samādhir (anyadha)rmasya bhaved anyatra ropanam Il 
Sauksmyam āhus tu Sabdanam antah safijalparüpatam {11911 
Dhvanimattā tu gambhiryam āryair (esa) gunah smrtah |) 
Abhidhānam samāsena samksepah parikirtitah |12011 
Vyastam vistāra ity āhur abhidhanaviéaradah Il 
Yāvadarthapada(tvam hi) sammitatvam nigadyate {1211 
Bhāvābhivyaiijakā vani bhāvikatvam udahrtam || 
Upakramasya nirvāho ritir ity abhidhiyate 112211 

(Vina ?)ntarena cārthasya bhaņanād uktir isyate li 

Ete 'py arthaguņās tajjūair dvavimSatir udahrtah 112311 
Tegām (ca la)ksanam brümas tat sadbhih paribhāvyatām 11 
Sapidhānasusūtratvam (?) tegu &leso ’bhidhiyate 11241! 
Yatra prakata evarthah sa (prasa)do gunah smrtah Il 
Avaisamyam kramasthānām samateti satām matih 112311 
Krodhad avāpya tivratvam mādhuryam abhidhtyate 11 

. Ma(nojfiata) padarthanam saukumāryam udāhrtam 1126 | 


RASIRNAVILANKARAH 


Arthavyaktih padārthānām svarüpakathanam viduh li 
Uddiptarasatam kāntim āmananti (vi$aradàh) | 27 1 
Udāratvam iti prahuh utkarsam vibhavasya tu |I 
Dhimadhhir àéayotkarsa udattatvam udiryate || 28 i| 
Prārambhegu ca sam » * * jah sukavayo viduh il 
Rūģdhāhaīkārataurjityam abhaüguram ihocyate ił 29 II 
Preyah priyapadārthānām upanyasah pra(kirtitab) il 

Padair adustaih kathanam drstārthasya suSabdata || 30 tl 
Vyajenanyarthabhajanam samadhir abhidhiyate |} 
Sūkgmārtbadaršanam sauksmyam vyāharanti viéaradah |! 31 |I 
Sastrárthasavyapeksatvam gambhiryam iti kirtitam I 

Bahor arthasya saükocah samksepa iti kīrtitah || 32 11 
(Vistāram) punar arthasya vistaram tadvido viduh || 
Anurūpaguņāropas sammitatvam tad ucyate i| 33 I 
Bhavayuktatvam ācāryair bha(vikatvam) iti smrtam | 

Ritim ahuh padārthānām utpattyādikriyākramam I 34 i 
Samvrtāsamvrtaprāyam uktir arthasya bodhanam I 
Došāņām api yesam syāt guņatvam kāraņāt kvacit i 35 I 
Catvariméat tad uccyante te ca vaišegikā gunah Il 

Padam yāti guņībhāvam anukartur asadhv api 1 36 i 

Yathà na bādhate skandho yatha bādhati bādhate-l 

Tathà * « « ņa drstam anibaddhanibandhanam 1! 37 |] 

Sruter avallabham kagtam tan na durvācakādigu 1 

Api klistam gunayestam jhatity arthapratitikam 1 38 1 
Anarthakam na dustam syād yamakadyupayogi yat ıı 
Sadbhir istam apustartham chandas samskārakāraņam | 39 | 
Padāntarapratī(tyartham) güdhartham api sundaram 1 
Apratitam tu tad vidyād gosthisv eva gunavaham 4 40 t 
Sandigdham prakaraņādivišegāvaga * * (nah) i 

Yad va tathavidharthasya vivaksāyām iti sthitih 1 47 11 
Prahelikadivakyesu neyartham api Sobhate Il 
Asamartham api prāya « * vestam mantsibhih ll 42 Ii 
Aprayojakam icchanti jatyadau tadvido gunam i 
Mahakayimatam defyam lokokticchāyayā gunah | 43 |1 

* x x laksitam guptam api grāmyam na dusyati I 
Samvitasya hi lokena na dogānvegaņam ksamam Il 44 Il 
Sivalingādiša * * * sya samyaktvabhāvanā 4 

Laksitesu ca Sabdo ’nyas tadartho ’nyaé ca kašcana I 4» Il 
Smrtihetutvayosam(?) tu vakrimā (naiva badha)te I 
Nimagnadügagam yat tu tan nodbhavyam manigibhj 









6 RASARNAVALANKARAH 


Kintu vaidagdhyam unmrdya jatharam vyādhikopanāt (?) i 
A($līlam a)pi samvitam gunam āhur manisinah 1 47 I 
Asabhyasmrtihetos tu siddham apy abhidhiyate 1 
Patravasthavisesena do * * maügalam bhavet | 48 11 
Amangalasmrter hetur guno sabhyasmrtir yathà | 
Dhimanto’pi nibadhnanti gaupavrttyà ghr * * |1 49 1 
Kvacid āšrayasaundaryād dhatte šobhām asadhv api 1 
Kāntāvilocananyastam malimasam ivafijanam | 50 1 
x * va$avišegāc ca duruktam api Sobhate 1 
Nilam ca pāšam ābaddham antarāle srajám iva 1 51 1! 
Guņatvam padadosāņām diūmātreņa pradarsitam | 
Idānīm vākyadogāņām api kiūcit pracaksmahe || 52 I 
l Sabdahinam na doşāya bhasacitresu kalpate ıı 
Yatnah sambandhanirjiānahetuh ko’pi krto yadi i 53 1 
Kramabhramšam api pra(hur na) dosam sürayas tada | 
Na samhitàm vicakgyāmīty asandhanam padesu yat | 54 i 
Tad visandhīti nirdistam na pragrhyā * + « kam | 
Anukampadyatiéayo yadi kašcit vivaksate | 55 1 
Na dosah punarukte’pi pratyuteyam alan(krtih) 11 
Vyākīrņam tu na dosaya drāk pratitikaram bhavet |56 i 
Yadoccáranabhaügah syat samyogader a « e + 1 
Na chandobhaügam apy āhus tadā dosaya sürayah 1 57 u 
Dhātubhedena dusyeta svarasandhikrta « x 
Nāmabhede ca Segegu na desa iti tadvidah | 58 1 
Lupte padānte Sistasya padatvam nišcitam yathā 1 
Tatha sandhivi(hīnam tat) padam eveti varnyate li 59 1 
Paryáyena dvayor yatra vakyam pra$nottar&digu 1 
Sankirnam tan na dosa................. € + secooeves IL GO II 
PP TENERE dankte vidur budhāh 1 
Rasāntaratiraskāre tad istam nestam anyathā 1 61 | 
inalingatvam yatrodvego na dhīmatām | 
acane 'py evam dogam icchanti kovidah || 62 11 
api dogāya kriyapeksa na yatra tu 1, 
epeksa và yatra và sphürjitam dhvaneh || 63 | 
gei prāyah suprasiddhaim na dusyati I 
yam nāsti bhāvasya kasyacit | 64 I 
Vs upamānam prayujyate I 
\kvenduh kva (kanta)nanam adyuti 1 65 1 
\yat tu Sasinaivopamlyate Il 
«e na dogam tadvi(do viduh) n 66 n 
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RASĀRŅAVĀLANKĀRAH 


Sukumārārthabandhegu gaudais šithilam isyate li 
Anuprasadhiya te hi bandhavaidagdhyanisprhah 1 67 n 
* s + (tha)dibhedena yadi và kavikaušalāt 1 

Sarve kvacid kvacid dosi labhante gunatim ami I 68 1 
Ganayanti na vaigamyam ($abdadambara)tatparah 1 
Arthalešam ca gaudas cel labhante kim atahparam 1 69 | 
Diptam ity aparair bhūmnā kathoram api badhyate ıı 
Sabdaéa(kteh pra)titi$ cen neyārtham naiva dusyati ! 70 I 
Aprasannam api prāya$ citrādāv iti ni$cayah n 
Pātraucityena hāsyādā * + tpannam apisyate I 71 1 
Apraudhim api Samsanti srügaradigu tadvidah 1 
Rasātišayasandhānād anirvyüdham na dogakrt 4 72 I 
Pūrvottarārthasandhāne niralankaram isyatey 11 
Rasalankarapustatvad rjumargo gunavahah I 73 1 

Atha vākyārthadosāņām adosah pratipadyate Ii 
Mattonmattādivākyesu napartham api dusyati 11 74 li 
Tatra pratyuta sūktārtho niha(nti nibi)tam rasm 1 
Tathaiva vyartham icchanti vyapetasmaranaya Ca | 75 I 
Rasáksiptadhiyam vakyam naikartham api dusyati | - 
Saméayayaiva sandigdham yadi jātu prayujyate 1 76 | 
Syād alaükàra evāsau na dosa iti me matih 1 
A(theda)m api vakyesu citrahetau na dusyati || 77 1 

Na khinnam api dosaya yatra cchaya na hīyate Il 

Iti sambha « m evaitad viáesyakhyanasamskrtam | 78 1 
Kantam bhavati sarvasya lokasimanuvarttinah 1 
Atyuktir iti gaudiyair laukikarthavyatikrame |l 79 1 
Lalito mārga ity asmin atimatram apīgyate (?) I 
Viruddhe laksanadau tu parusam naiva dusyati | 80 I 
(Hine)pamam na dosáya yatrodvego na dhimatam I 
Tathādhikaupamasyāpi na dosa iti tadvidah | 81 1 

Na do * * * (dr) šaupamyātirekopamādigu | 

Kadācit kavikauSalyad aprasiddhopamam gunah 1 82 1! 
Jhatiti pratipattih syād yatro * x pamadisu I 

Yatra syād guņabāhulym raso vapi parisphutah 1831 
Dogāya niralaūkāram tan na Samsanti sadhavah I 
Mahākavipathā * * * $Irlam api badhyate 1 84 11 

Nāsti deSavirodho’pi düsanam kavikaušalāt II 

Dosah kale virodhe'pi na karyantarahetutah |! 85 I 

Na ca (loka)virodho'pi tātparye dogabhāg bhavet 1 
Tathā yuktiviruddhasya gunatvam kvacid igyate |1 86 1 


RASARNAVALANKARAH 


Kvāpy aucityavitodlio * * * vasthantara bhavet y - 
Na pratijūāvirodhe'pi dogo vidhuracetasim 1 87 1) 

Asti kācid avastha sā (ya sarā)gasyā cetasah 1 

Yasyam bhaved abhimata viruddharthapi bliāratī 88 
Dharmačāstravīrodho'pi na (dosah) puņyatejāsām T 
Sa hi tatra prasiddhatvat paramotkārgakāraņam 1 89 1 
Tegām tefovisegeria * * * yo na vidyate 1 
_Arthasastravirodhe’pt dogo norjitābhāgaņe | go Ir 
Kamaéastraviraddhe’pi na do * * * pekgayā 1 
Raticakre pravrtte tu naiva sāstraņi ria ca kramah 1 of 1 
Kalāšāstravirēdho'pi kvacid dosaya riesyate 11 


ITI RASĀRŅAVĀLANKĀRE GUNOPADANAM NAMA 
DVITIYAH PARICCHEDAH 


Athonmathitadosasya nyastásesaguna * * | 
* * kāvyašarīrasya cárutotkarsahetave | 1 1 

Jüeyo' laūkārayogo' yam kaminivapuso yāthā 1 

* * © curidarasyapi prakargādhāyako dhruvam à 21 
Nisargaramyalavanyatirodhayakata fu yaih I 
Uktālankārava * * tesām atisayastutih i 3 1 
Svabhāvaramaņīyatvam vinalankrtayo vrtha 1: 
Lolastanatatanyasto haro ha * * * * nah n 4 V 
Alankārās tu nārīņām Sarire trividhah snirtāh 1 
Bāhyās tathantarah kecit tatha bāhyāntarā iti 1 5 11 
Tatra tā racitā bāhyadravyāir bāhyā iti smrtah I 
Prthaktvenāvabhāsante vastraha * * * dayah 1 6 1 
Sviyavayavasamskérajanmanah punar antarah i 
Svarūpašobhājanākā na(khol)lekhalaka * * Į 7 i 
Bahyair api padarthais tu krtas tanmayatam gatah I 
Dhūpāsyavāsapramukhā jfieya bāhyāntarā iti 1 8 i 
Tathā kāvyašarīre' pi bttāsante bahyato’ pi ye ņ ` 
Sarve 'pi Sabdalankàras te bāhyā iti ktrtitah ll 9 1 
Sphuranty arthaparamaréad arthālaūkrtayas tu yah 1, 
Atmanantahpratitatvad āntarā iti tā smrtah 1 10 I 
Sabdotkarsam vitanvanah éabdalankrtayo matah Il 
‘Arthotkarganimittatvad arthalaükrtayah punah n 11 1 
Ubhayālaņkriyās tv atra dvayalankarahetavah 11 

Jātī ritis ca vrtti$ ca racana ghātanā tathā 1 £2 1 


RASĀRŅAVĀLANKĀRAH . 9 


Mudra cchaya tathā yuktir.bhanitih $ravyatapi ca 1 
Slesa$ citram tathaucityam prašnottaraprahelike I I3 
Anuprāso'tha yamakam güdhoktir iti ktrtitam | 
Sabdalankrtayah spastam astada$a maniéibhih | 14 t 
Samskrtaprākrtādir và tatra jatir iti smrta 1 
Suddha sādhāraņi ceti tasya * dvividham matam I.15 I 
Dešarucyā vaconyāso ritir ity abhidhīyate 1 
Tatprabhedams tu sarvajfiad rte ko vaktum tévarah || 16 4 
U(cyante) rītayas tatra tathāpi prasphutantarah 1 
: Vaidarbhagaudapáficalalatàvantisamasrayàh 1 17 I 
Tatrāsamāsā vaidarbhi (prayo bahu?sa érhgara) guņānvitā | 
Sākgān nivasati prāyo vidarbhesu manobhavah ņ 18 1 
Ato vaidarbhagarbha gih érügárasyangatàm gata 1 
(Nisargato) hi balanam api vakrah parikramah 1 191 
Yasyām samāsabāhulyam varņānuprāsasankulam | ` 
Bandhavaidagdhyavandhyāsau ritir gauditi kathyate 11 20 I 
"Samastair jāyate ritih’ pāficālī paficabhih padaih 1 
Samksepagunahetutvad iyam sarvajanapriyā | 21 11 
Samasta * * * * tna lati caturavallābhā || 
Hrdyā vātīva lāvaņyasampadām āspadam param I 22 1 
Āvantikā tv iyam rītir uktalaksanalaksita || 
(Bhā) ty atīva sudhabindusyandint yatra paddhatih i 23 1 
` Rasocitarthasambandhapadasantànaáàlini ņ- 
Manovikāsasam(koca)varttanād vrttir ucyate || 24 I 
Kaišikyārabhatī caiva bhāratī satvati tathà || 
Tathā sādhāraņī casya-bhedah pafica prapaūcitāh || 25 (| 
Sukumārārthasandarbhanibaddhā kaigiki smrtā il 
Ata eva hi lasyangam vibudhair iyam ucyate i 26 |1 
Ya šlaksņanaipathyavišegayuktā strisamyutà ya bahugitanrtta || 
Kāmopabhogaprabha * ** rā tām kaigikim vrttim udaharanti W274 
Atipraudharthasandarbha vrttir ārabhatī bhavet || 
Imam tu * * vasyábgam aūgīkurvanti kovidāh |! 28 n 
Yad āha: i 
Prastāvapātraplutalaūghitāni cchedyāni māyākrtam indrajalam | 
* * * niyuddhani ca yatra vrttim tat tadréim ārabhattm 
vadanti li 29 Il 
Anatipraudhasandarbha sukumārārthavarttinī || 
Mahāpuruga * * jyà bhāratī vrttir igyate I 30 |l 
Iyam tu dharmašrigāragarimāficitacetasām || 
Vallabhā Bharatācāryanāmnā * * * daršitā | 31 il 
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.RASARNAVALANKARAH 


Ya vakpradhana bharataprayojyā strivarjita samskrtapathyayukta I 
Sunamadheyair (bharataih) prayojyā sā bhāratī nāma bhavet 

tu vrttih 1 321 
Nātīva sukumārā gir udārārthegu ced bhavet || 
Iyam tu sātvatī vrttir mo « « gārašālinām | 33 1 


Yad aha: 


Ya sātvateneha guņena yukta tyāgena vrttena samanvita ca 1 
Hargotkatā sambhrta(citta)bhāvā sā sātvatī nama bhavet tu 
vrttib ll 341 
Yathāsambhavasambhinna yasyàm catasrpam gunah ll 
Vrttīnām sādhu vijfieya vrttih sādhāraņī budhaih [351 
Sarvārthavigayā hrdyā nānāmārgavisāriņi I 
Iyam tu lalitā nāma kavīnām (citta)hāriņī | 36 1i 
Yad aha mahaBhamahah : 
Yatrarabhatyadigunas samastah 
' mitratvamāšfritya mithah prathante |! 
Miéreti tām vrttim ušanti dhirah 
sādhāraņīm arthacatustayasya 1371 
Yad āha: 
Yac ca vrttyaūgasandhyaigalaksaņādyāgamāntare I 
Vyāvarņitam idam ce * * laūkāratayaiva nah ıı 38 I 
Arthānukūlah S$abdānām nive$o racanā mata I 
Sa tatsvarūpaparyāyaracanā bhavati (dhruvam) I 39 ti 
Upaálesah padārthānām ghataneti prakirtita n 
Prastutāprastutātītapadavākyaprabhedabtiū | 40 1 
Sābhiprāyā(rthavinyā)so mudreti parikīrtyate 1 
Upalakganam atrarthasabdalankaranakgamah 1 41 1! 
Vibhaktir vacanam caiva sam(vidhānam) samuccayah 1 
Tasya bhedās tu catvarah kovidair upavarņitāh 1421 
Anyoktīnām anukrtih cchayeti parikīrtitā 1 . 
Sa cānantā janānantyād kificit tatrāpi kathyate 1 43 || 
Laukika-skhalita-ccheka-mugdha-vetokti-bhedatah l 
Paficadha tatprapaficānām parisamkhyā na vidyate I 44 1 
Arthānām ca padānām ca yojanam yuktir ucyate I 
Arthānām yojane yatra fobha syat padapaddhatih i 45 |l 
Sa padasthā padārthasthā vākyavākyārthagocarā ņ 
Tathà prakaranastha ca prabandhastheti gadvidhā 1 46 1 
Prastutārthaprakargāya vakrah parikaro yadi 1 
Tadasau bhanitir nāma $abdalamkara isyate 1 47 1 


RASĀRŅAVĀLANKĀRAH 


` 


Tatah sambhavanety eka syād asambhavanapi ca il 

Kalpana ca virodha$ ca caturdha bhanitikramah 1 48 1- 
(Syàn manohāriņī) vani fravyatā sapi sadvidha 1 

Asir namaskriyā nàndi vastu bījam prarocanā Ii 49 I 
Anekārthābhidhā syāc ced anekārthapadair yadi |! 
Vyutpattyā va bhaved ahus tam šlegam kavipuügavah |! 50 I 
Sa prakrtyā vibhaktyā ca padena (vaca)nena ca Il 

Bhāgayā pratyayenāpi sadvidho vibudhaih smrtah Il 51 1 
Citram tu niyamanyāso varņānām ipsitakrame | 
Svaravarņagatisthānabandhakārādibandhanāt (?) 1 52 I 
Upakāryopakāritvam yatra Sabdarthayor bhavet il 
Utkarsādhāyakam (práhu)r aucityam tat prakirtitam 11 53 1 
Tathābhidhānatadbandhabhedāt tad dvividham vidu i 
Tatra dvaye'pi dhimadbhir vihitah sambhramo mahān tt 54 1 
(Tathā pra)yoganirbhedah kusagriyadhiyam tu yah |) 
Nikagāya bhavet tac ca praSnottaram iti smrtam | 55 Il 
Asya niésegabhedanam (avabodhe)sti cet sprhā 1 

Tad ālokayata grantham Vidagdhamukhamandanam | 156 ii 
Vyāpakam laksaņam kintu kificid asmābhir ucyate I 
Bakyam yadanusāreņa sarvabhedaprakalpanam 1 57 1 
Antah prašnam bahih pra$nam ubhayapra$nam eva ca |l 
Prstapraésnottarapra$ne játipra$nam ca tatkramah 1 58 Il 
Pra$nam prahelikàm ahur yatra nottarabhāsaņam I 

Kintu vākyārtha evasau durbo(dho bo)dhyate budhaih 1 59 t 
Parivartita-vinyasta-lupta-vyutkrama-bindukaih i 

Varnaih sa paficadha sasthi bhaved arthaprahelikā || 60 | 
****¢ tu bhinnārthā ya vrttih Sabdasantateh i 
Kavivyutpattinikasam yamakam nama tad viduh |1 61 1 
Avyapetam vyapetakhyam avyape * « * takam |l 
Niyatāniyatasthānabhedāt godhā tad ucyate 1162 I 
Dvirabhyāsatrirabhyāsacaturabhyāsapāthajam 1 

* * bhyásabhavam cānyat saptamam sydd samudgakam |i 63 |) 
Etesàm tu na kartsnyena prabheda vaktum ipsitah Il 
Laksyalaksaņa(bodhā)rtham dinmātram tu pradar$yate || 64 1 
Uptarüpah padanyāso güdhoktih paficadha bhavet 1 
Kriyākārakasambandhapadābhiprāya(bhedatah) || 65 t 

Ami ca 6abdalankarah padye gadye ca kovidaih | 

Kāryā sandarbhasobhayai yathaucityam yathārasam | 66 11 
Iha $istānušsistānām šistānām api sarvadā | 

Vācām eva prasādena lokayātrā pravartate | 67 Il 


1I 
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RASARNAVALANKARAH 


Idam andham tamah krtsnam jāyeta bhuvanatrayam I 
Yadi Sabd&hvayajyotir āsamsārān na dipyate |1 68 |l 

Jātis tad atra vagdevya mūrtis tajíiair udirità |! 

Ritayas tv aūgasaundaryam làvanyam atha vrttayah 1 69 i 
Alankāratayāpy āsām kāmacāro + « # * Il 

Vaktavyah kāmacāra$ ced visesapeksaya bhavet || 70 11 
Racanāghatane devyah kundale parikīrtite 11 

Dayāmudrā tu mudraiva cchāyā mālyam udāhrtam || 71 1 
Yuktim haravalih prāhur bhaņitim mekhalam punah t 
Šravyatāra karikaņašreņim šlesacitre tu nüpurau | 72 lt 
Līlākamalam aucityam vāsah pra$nottaram param || 
Prahelikām tu padakam anuprāsam tu kaficukam |1 73 || 
Krīdāfakuntam yamakam güdhoktim kelikandukam 1 
Vijāter gauravam prayah kvāpi (kāvye na) dráyate t 74 11 
Rītis tu pešalo margas sa cen nasti kim asti tat | 


. Racanā nama cāturyam tam vind kah kaver gunah 75 n 


Vina (ghatanayā kavyam) durghatam na virājate i 
Samudratvam tu nāmnāpi gāmbhīryaguņadāyakam 1 76 n 
Vicchāyam yat tu kim tasya vārtayāpi manisi(nah) 1 
(Nir)yuktikam tu yad vākyam tasya kā ”nyā vigarhaņā 1 77 1 
Bhaņitir vakratā sā tu vidagdhajanavallabha | 
Avakrabhaniter dosah (su)ndaryo'pi kulātganāt ti 78 n 
Na bhavanti vidagdhānām prakamanandahetavah 1 
A$ravyam iti ced uktam árüyate * + * punah I 79 1 
CittasamSlesanah $legah citram citraikakāraņam | 
Vinayena vinā kā šrīh kā nišā šašinā vinā || 80 11 

Vina ca $lesacitrābhyām kīdršī vāgvidagdhatā | 
Anaucityat kim anyo 'sti tiraskārah sacetasam || 81 I 


Pra$nottaranāmna * « gosthivinodo na tajfiair ākīrņamantraņe ? I 


Paravyāmohane capi sopayogah prahelikah 1 82 | 
Lavanena vind bhojyam tyagena rahitam dhanam I 
Anuprāsavihīnam tu kāvyam ko và 'bhina(ndati) 1 83 1 
Na tathā vallabhāšlego na piyüsarasapluti 1 

Yathā bhavati modartham aklistayamakam vacah 1 84 1- 
Güdhagüdhacaturthádiva(kyam kandar)pašāntaye ıı 
Vadi và vallabha keligosthī bhramarasavaham | 8 5. 
Yathamati yathāšakti yathaucityam yatharuci 1 
Kaveh kavyasya caitāsām prayoga upapadyate ! 86 i 
Yadrg gadyavidhau Banah padyabandhe na tádréah 1 
Pratimārgam iyà(n bhedah sa)citra hi sarasvati 87 11 


RASARAVNALANKARAH 


Samskrtenaiva ko ’pyarthah prākrtenaiva cāparah | 
Sakyo (racayitum) dvābhyām kašcit tu pathibhis tribhih 1 88 1 
Samskrtenaiva ke'py ahuh prākrtenaiva cāpare 1 ' 
Sadharanadibhih kecit kecana mlecchabhasaya 1 89 I 
Na mlecchitavyam yajñādau strīgu nāprākrtam vadet i 
Sankirnam nā * * tesu nāprabuddhegu samskrtam 1 90 ii 
` Vadanti samskrtam devah prakrtam kinnaradayah 1 
Paisacadyam pišācādyāh māgadham hīriajātayah 1 91 I 
Ke'bhū(vann ādhya)rājasya kale prakrtavedinah | 
Kale Šrīsāhasānkasya ke na samskrtabhasinah Il 92 1 
` Nātyantam samskrtenaiva nātyantam deSabhagaya |l 
Kathāgosthīgu kathayan loke bahumato bhavet ll 93 li 
Srnvanti lataham latah prākrtam samskrtadvisah I 
Apabhramšena tusyanti svena * s « gūrjarāļ || 94 11 
Brahman vijtāpayāmi tvām svādhikārajihāsayā | 
Gaupah pathatu và gāthām * * * stu sarasvatī I 95 II 
Vibhāvaivam prayatnena $abdalaükarajatayah |! 
"Yathāyogopayogāya (vijieyā) kavipuügavaih tt 96 1 
Etad grāhyam surabhi kusumam mālyam etan nidheyam 
Dhatte Sobham idam iha punar nai * * * ti samyak Il 
Mālākāro racayati yathā sādhu vijfiaya malam 
Yojyam kāvye'py avahitadhiyā ta * * * bhidhanam 1 97 I 
ITI ŠRIPRAKĀŠAVARSAKRTAU RASARNAVALANKARE 
SaBpaLANKARAPRAKASANAM NAMA TRTIYAH 


PARICCHEDAH 


Arthalaükrtayas tv anya arthotkarsaikahetavah 1. 
Sacetanamano * * sadanantah pracakgmahe || I 1! 
Jātihetur ahetūš ca sūkgmasārasamāhitam II 

Bhāvo vibhāvanā'nyonyavirodho visamam tathā 11 2 1 
Sambhavah pratyanikam ca vyatirekas tv asaügatih | 
Tatha lesabhidhanam ca parivrttir nimilanam I 3 Il 
Vitarkah smaranam bhrāntir abhāvaš cāgama$ ca sah Il 
Upamānānumāne ca pratyaksam cārthika(m tathā) 1 4 Il 
Saméayo’tifayas caitā agtāvim$atīr īritāh il 

Svebhyah svebhyo nisargebhyas tani jātīn pracaksate || 
Arthavyakter iyam bhedam i * * pratipadyate 4 6 I 


r4. 


RASĀRŅAVĀLANKĀRAH 


Jahamonam asī vakti (?).rūpam sā sārvakālikam 1 
Svarūpam āšraye hetum iti ta * dahetavah I 7 1 


"Te samsthānādayas tegu sā višegeņa Sobhate Ii 


Samsthānam atha (ca) *. vyāpāro vega ity api 1.8 n 
Svarüpam iti Samsanti tatprapaficah pravaksyate 1 
Balavrddhavi * * strīhīnajātyādir aérayah | 9 1 
Tiryafico’piti tallakgyam dinmātreņa pradaršyate || 
Dešakālakalāšakti * * nani ca hetavah || 10 i 
Amīgām api laksyāņi yāthāyogam pracaksmahe I 


„Pravrtter vā nivrtter va yat(kāryam) syan nibandhanam | 11 r 
„Tatrāsya hetur ity ākhyā gatprakārah sa kathyate il 


Ekah pravartako hetuh (anyab) kārye nivarttakah || 12 t 
Abhavahetur aparo jūāpako "nyali prayojakah 1 - 

A(nyo) bahuprapaūcas tu citrahetur iti smrtah || 13 1 
Kvapi pātra(vašāvandhyab) kvāpy arthāntarabādhitah 1 
oe tākāralaksyo” rthah süksmah sūkgmaguņas tu sah 1 14 11 
Sukgmat pratyaksatas sūksmaļ pratyaksa iti (bhidyate) i 
Sa cābhidhīyamānah syāt pratiyamana eva ca | I5 il 

Sa dvidhāpi dvidha mišro bhütvà bhavati sadvidhah i 

* 9 ^ * * * hetus syad yah san napi karyakrt (?) 1 16 1 

* * rasyanirasena sárasamgrahane ca sā |l 

Rasa ity ucyate so’pi dharmidharmatmana dvidhā 1 17 lt 
A * * * prayatnad và kāraņam sahakāri yat |) 

Asadyate kriyārambhe tad dvidhaiva samāhitam |1 18 II 
Abhiprāyārtha(gā ya) tu pravrttir bhava isyate ņ — 
Prasiddhahetutyagena hetvantaravibhavanam I 19 Il 
Svabhavabhavanam syād ya * * * * vibhāvanā | 

Sabdato varthato vapi dvayato và padarthayoh |{ 20 Į 
Upakāryopakāritvam anyonyam (abhidhiya)te 1 
Mālārūpam yad anyonyam mālānyonyam tad ucyate 1.21 I 
Sarvasvam nyasyati prāyas tatra sākga * * * tt i 
Anyonyabhrantim apy āhur anyonyam iha kovidah m 22 I 
Kāvyavastūpakāritvād upalaksana(m eva) va Il 
Anyonyaikatayā prayo vaicitryam kavyavastunah || 23 1 
Atas tām api nānyonyāt prthag uptam pr + * * ll 
Asaügatih padarthanam utkarsadhayint yadi 1| 24 ll 
Vakrimakrantasaundaryah sa virodho ’bhidhiyate |) 

* * padavirodho 'pi kathitah kavipungavaih Ii 25 |l 

Naiiā krtavikāratvāt sa noktah álesalaksane ll 

* * fica Sabdālaūkārah samkhyāgauravabhīruņā ! 26 1 . 


RASARNAVALANKARAH 


Na maya tatra yukto'pi prthaktvenopavarnitah ll 
A(sāmya)kāraņotpannam karyam visamam ucyate | 27 Il 
Prayogah prāyašas tasya saundaryam avalambate Ii 
Anekakāra(ņotpanna)daršanād idam iritam || 28 I 
Bhavisyāmīti yaj jūānam sa sambhava iti smrtah |l 
Vidhirüpo nisedhātmā dvayatma dvayavarjitah ! 29 1 
(Tad da)r$anesu tad rūpam caturddhapi vibhavyatam | 
Pratikülaphalotpattim īpsitārthasya karanam || 30 Il. 
Yat karoti tad ākhyātam ( pratya)nikam mantsibhih 1 
Yatrabhidhaya sādharmyam vaidharmyam api kathyate || 31 1 
Vyatirekah sa vijfieyah saptadha 'sau prapaficyate ! 
(Eko)bhayavibhedo 'rthah sadréasadr$odbhavah ‘Il 32 Il 
Svajativyaktijanma ca rüpakaprakrtis tatha il 
Kāryakāraņa * * tra bhiņņadešavyavasthiti 11 33 1 

. Jāyate tat phalam sā tu smrtā dhīrair asangatih I 
Diisanasya guņībhāvo dosībhāvo guņasya va Il 34 Il 
Dvayam va yatra samšlistam tat tu lešam pracaksate Il 
Anyasyanyatr& vinyāso dravyasya tu gunasya va II 35 I 
Yatra sā (parivrttyakhya) smrtālankārakāribhiķ 1 
Tām āhur vyatyayenaikam anyām vinimayena ca || 36 i 
Anyām ubhayavākyārthavimišrā * * * * * 1 
Vastvantaratiraskāro vastunānyena ced bhavet | 37 1 
Nimilitam iti prajfiais tad alankāra isyate Il. 
Hitam cāvihitam caiva tadguno ’tadgunas tathā 1 38 1 
Naitesim laksanam bhinnam nimīlitam amīyata li ' 
Samšayā * * * tu syād ya üho nirņayātmanām ll 39 0 
Sa vitarka iti jfieyo nirn ayānirņayātmakaļ 1 
Sadršād drstacittányasma(?) * * jāyate smrtih Il 40 Il 
Yanubhitapadarthanam smaraņam tatra kirtitam Il 
Pratyabhijianam apy āhur narthanta(ratah) smrteh || 41 1 
Smrtis svapnayitam cānyā tathanya vyaktivarjita Ir 
Bhrantir viparyayajfiánam atattve ta(ttvakāri)ņī i 42 li 
Tattve 'py atattvarūpā và dvayam tat trividham bhavet I ` 
Bādhitābādhitāpūrvam tatha karanabadhitam 1 43 11 
(Vi)hanarthasangraharthav upekgārthā tathetarā I 
(Kālekatipayā ?) bhrantir bhrāntimāleti kathyate I 44 II 
(Mala) bhrānter na bhinnā syād etallaksanalaksanát i 
Yatra vastuni nollekhamatram jfianasya vidyate t 45 I . 
(Sā)py anadhyavasayakhya bhrāntir eveti me matih 1 - 
Asattvam tu padārthānām. abhava iti kathyate 11 46 || 
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RASARNAVALANKARAH 


Karanair api ced bhrāntir apanetum na šakyate 1 

Sa bhrántyatiéayo 'py atra na bhinno bhrāntilakgaņāt | 47 1 
* * py utkarsam āpnoti ko "py arthah kavikauéalat | 

Sa bhavet pragabhavo và pradhvamsābhāva eva và |! 48 1 
Atyanta * * * vo và kalpitābhāva eva và Il 

Agamas tv āptavacanam drstādrstārthasādhanam | 49 I 
Purusarthaprabhedena (sa catu)rdhā smrto budhaih 1 
Dharmārthakāmamokgāņām šāstrāņy agama ucyate I 50 Il 
Adyantau tāv a(drstārthau) drstārthau madhyamau smrtau I 
Pravrtyātmā nivrtyātmā dharmo ’yam dvividhah smrtah | 51 11. 
Nānāsama * * danadurbhanas tasya vistarah 1 

Tathāpi brümahe kiūcit mārgamāņā pradargakam | 52 II 
Aryoktir iti santyajya vakyam sandarbham arthatah ii 

Arthas tu trividho jfieyah pitryah svah saficito navah 1 53 I 
Tadupārjitašāstrāņām arthāgama iti smrtih I 

Tatra vidya mahīhemapašubhāņdam upaskarah t 54 I 

(Idam mi)tram idam pitryam arthajátam pracaksmahe I 
Kalatraputrasahitam daSadhanyadvayam punah Il 55 1 

Asyāpi vistara(khya)nam tadgranthegvavadhāryatām 1 

Asin māhešvaram š$āstram atra kotipramànakam | 56 1 

Punas tad api samkgiptam atha (sva)yambhuvam tatah 1 
Vatavyadher api granthah saprapaficah pravartate Ii 57 1 
Brhaspater matam cedam ida * * * sammatam 1 

Idam ca Vigņuguptasya tathā Kamandaker api j 58 1 
Kiyanto ‘nye 'bhidhatavyàh krtāye * * dher api 1 

Atas tadarthajijfiasa yadi vah sampravartate | 59 I 
Ksanpántaram pratiksyam tad anyas tāvad upakramaļ I 
(Anyo) py upayah skandhānām ajūānenārthabhāgaņam 1! 60 I 
Tenaigām lakganākhyānamātram atropayujyate 1 
Vinayenārjavar yena vidyāder arthasampadah 1 61 1 
Tenāsau vinayaskandhah smrto nitiviéaradaih 1 
(Pašupoga)khanidravyavaņigvrttyādivārtayā | 62 | 


. Svavrtticintanam yena vartaskandhah sa ucyate I 


Prajavivadasainbaddhanyayanyayaniripanat | 63 1 
Ayam vyavahrtiskandha iti tajjūair udahrtah 1 
Kantakakrantasimanta(raksanam) yena carjanam I 64 I 
Tenayam arthatantrajfiai raksāskandha iti smrtah 1 
Heyopādeyasādguņya(siddhamantrita)mārjanam | 65 i 
Susiddham yena cārthasya mantraskandhas tu tena sah Il 
Sāmādibhir upāyais tu ye(sàm à) varjanam bhavet 1 66 Il 


RASARNAVALANKARAH 


Upāyaskandha ity ukto mantraskandhād vibheditam 1 
Pravaņādibhit anyebhyo'yena (cā)rjanam isyate 167 1 
Vibhramaskandha ity ākhyām ayam ālambate kramah il 
Jaitramantradibhir yatra $āstrayuktyā pracodite ıı 68 11 
Artha upanisatskandha iti tam ca pracaksate t 
Caturangena yuddhena yatra vidvisatam Sriyah I 69 1 

* * * te tam atráhur yuddhaskandham višāradāņ || 
Paropadravasantrásapra$antya yatra labhyate il 70 1 
Arthah ,* * pi sah prājāaih praéamaskandha ucyate Il 
Atra caite pradarsyante yadi tais tair nidarSanaih 1 71 I 
Prakr(tasya) vicarasya tadā deyo jalāfijalih n 

Upayogam vinā kintu na kvāpy artho virājate ll 72 n 
Upa(yogin) dašaikasmād arthasyasya pracaksmahe I 
Kvacid eva hī ko’py artho dese deše pravartate || 73 1 
(Kvacit)tasyopayogasya dega eva nibandhanam I 
Kāryatve sarvasamanye karyam kāryānta * * kam 1 74 I 
Arthāntarānubandhitvāt tatra karyanibandhanam I 
Tatra * * pratīghāta upayoganibandhanam i 
Datvártham vairiņām sandhau krte vairam nivartate y 76 t 
(A)to vairanivrttis syad upayoganibandhanam J 

Arthena vartanam yac ca tad vikhyatam grhe grhe II 77 1 
* * m eva tato vrttir upayoganibandhanam | 

- Gunino "pi daridrasya nādarah prakrtaj janat n 78 1 
Tasmād arthopa (yogā)rtham bhaven mano nibandhanam I 
Api nirvyājavīrasya na tyāgavirahe yasah | 79 1 
Tatkīrtir eva tatra syad upayoganibandhanam || 
Tasmād arthārjanopāyān upayogāmš ca tatvatah Il 80 II 
Yato jānanti dhimantah so(’py a)rthāgama isyate | 
Strīpumyogas tu kandarpalalitam kama ucyate 4 81 1 
Tatraikatrabhiyukte strī * * * yatra tad dvidhā Il 

Tayos tu manmathakridácaturyávarjanarthinoh Il 82 | 
Šāstram kāmāgamo nama (yathā Vatsya)yanadikam 1 
Kanyā svastri parastri ca samanyeti ca yositam I! 83 II 
Bhavanti bhedāš catvarah tatprabhedās tv anekaéah i 
Tatra kanyagatah kāmo dvidhā tajjūair udahrtah 1 84 1 
Vaivāhiko bhavaty eko dvitiyah (pāradā)rikah I 

Svastrī rüdhavaruddheti dvidhā kàmo ’pi tadgatah y 85 |; 
Drstadrstaphalah pūrvo drstārtnaikaphalo ’parah | 
Rūģhāvaruddhā raņdā ca parastrī trividhā bhavet ų 86 I 
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RASARNAVALANKARAH 


Eka eva hi kamah syāt tadgatah (parada)rikah 1 

Sāmānyā vanitā veSya kamas tatraika eva hi Į 87 I 

Dhirair nisargacātu * * turāsyaprakīrtitah Il 
Asyodāharaņašreņī Sastram pürvopavarnitam 4 88 I 
Šlokamātre * * * tram tathāpy etat pracaksmahe |! 

Atmano bandhanacchedad ašarīradašāsthitih i 89 1 

Moksah syat tadupa(yartham) Sastram moksagamah smrtah 1 
Yatra drstārthasādršyād adrsto ’rthah pratiyate t go } 
Pratibimbam api preksya pratibimbi pratiyate 1 

Atas tad api rasajfiair upamānam udāhrtam 4 91 4 

Rüpam Samsanti mudrāpi svanimittasya vastunah 1. 
Upamānān na sā bhinnà bhavatity aha (Bhama)hah I 92 I 
Avinabhavina jūānam yatra lingena liüginah 1 

Mānākhyayā tu tasyeha vyavaha(ro) manīgiņām I 93 I 
Indriyārthasamāyogāj jfiatam yad upajayate I 

Pratyaksam paficadha tat syad (artha)paticakabhedatah I 94 1 
Yasmin nātyantasādršyāt sandeho vastuno bhavet | 

Sa samšaya iti prājūai(r upa)masodaras tu sah I 95 1 
Udiritam asambhavyam lokavrttānatikramāt 1 

Yad atyuktipadākhyeyam vijfieyo 'tišayo 'tra sah | 96 I 
Arthalaükrtayas tv imah kavisabhāsambhāvanālipsubhir 
vācyās samyag udārabandha(madhurai)h kāvye niyojyah sada i 
Pryüsasrutisundarair api parair labdhva pramode (rasam) 
sarvo 'py arthavišesabhāvanaparah prāyo vidagdho janah i 97 1 


ITI RASĀRŅAVĀLANKĀRE ĀRTHĀLANKĀRANIRŅAYO 
NAMA CATURTHAH PARICCHEDAH 


Uktas so 'yam vibhavanubhavasaiicarisankarah | 
Kramena sarvabhavanam § Srūgāregu catursv api Ir tt 
Sthayi ca vyabhicari ca bhavo dvividha ucyate |! 
Sambhogo vipralambha$ ca $rügaro ’pi dvidhà matah | 2 1 
Samavaye ca udbhiitas ciram yaš cāvatisthate 1 

Bhavah sthayiti sa jūeyo 'py a * * (ritathonyatha ?) "3l 
Abbīstāliūganādīnām avāptau yah prakāšate | 

So ’smin sambhogašrūgāro vipralambho viparyaye | 4 1 . 
Vibhāvo ’pi dvidhaivatralambanoddipanatmakah i 

Eko ’nubhava * * re janako 'nyaš ca bodhakah I 5 1 
Tatah prabuddhe samskāre 'nubhàvo bhaved dvidhā | 
Antar bahiš ca bhāvottha * navavyabhicāribhih | 6 | 


RASĀRŅAVĀLANKĀRAH E 19 


Smrtīcchādvegavarņānām antah santana igyate Il 
Manovagbuddhivapusam bahir ārambha eva tu | 7 I 
(Janmātišayasamparkānugamān iha) ? 1 
Vibhāvaš cātra bhavas ca vyabhicārī ca kurvate i 8 1 
Vibhāvāj janma bhāvānām uddipanavibhavatah |l 
Anubandho 'nubhāvebhyo praka * * * * yate I 911 
Samparkas tulyatātulyabalabhāvāntarodaye 1 
Anugāmitvam anyena sthāyino 'pahnave sati || IO ll 
Janmānubandhātišayā * * * * * * * (dha) nugamat kramena i 
Bhavesu tal laksanalaksyayogat pafica prapafican 
. upavarnayamah Il LI I 
Saiga bhāvo ratir nama kama * * * māħkurah | 
Sauhrdaükurakandaá ca dviprakāro ’pi darSitah 1 12 1 
Bhavantarebhyah sarvebhyo ratibhavah (prapaicyate) 1 
Kavivargah samagro "pi tam enam anudhāvati 11 13 11 
Nisargasamsargasukhaih prabhedaih janmānubandha * * * 
dibhi$ ca | 
Imam vini$citya nivešayantah kavindrabhavam kavayo 
labhante 1 14 11 


RATIPRAPANCAH SAMAPTAH 


Catu * * * tir ityete và harsadayo maya Il 

Uktā janmādibhedena prayah sambhogahetavah | £ 1 

Atah param pravaksyante vipralambhasamaérayah I 

Caturvimšatir utkaņthācintāsmrtyādayo 'pare | 2 1 

E * * * dayo bhavah srigdravyaktihetavah I 

Kārtsnyād ekonapafica$ad yathābhedam prakāšitāh 1 3 11 

* è * bandhātišayasamparkānugamān iti ii 

[Yufijīta]sarvabhāvegu vargayor ubhayor api |1 4 |i 

Yad api ca gaditam praharsa * * tiraso rativismayadir eva I 

Tad idam iti nirakrtam prakrstáprakrtijabhedam ami hi 
sarva eva | 5 


ITI PRAKASAVARSAKRTAU RASARNAVALANKARE Sn&GAR[AVYA- 
KTIH] PANCAMAH PARICCHEDAH SAMĀPTAH. 
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INDEX 


Abhidhana-kofa, 206 
AbhidharmakoSa on 
ception, 526-8 

Abhinava, 55of. . 

 Abhinavagupta, 174 

Abhiyasyatkarma, duties of spies 
in connection with, 636 

Adbhutasagara, 1336. 

Adhikaraga, 1o8f, 

Adhikaranabhojakas, 108 

Adhyakgas, functions of, 45rf., 
614f,; salaries of, 781 

Ādipurāņa and Brhatkathā- 

M '547-8 

Ādi-Buddha, cult of, 18f. 

Agiira. See Houses for State-busi- 
ness. 

Agnimitra, 396f., 595f., 608 

Ahom rulers, 458 ; chronicles of, 
465 ; contact of Burma with, 
465 

Ahmad Shah, 126 

Ákara-jüàna, 203 

Aksa-krīdā, 207 

Aksara, 176, 181 

Aksara-mustika-kathana, 204 

Aksavapa (Superintendent of Dic- 
ing), evolution of the office of, 
442 

Alankara (poetics), texts on, 86, 

_ 710, 779 

Alekhya, painting, six essential 
parts of, 194 

Alexander, Candragupta 
7-8; campaign of, 8f. 

Algébra, relation of Arithmetic 
to, 509-10 


Kaya con- 


and, 


Allauddin II, 126-7 
Amarāvatī stüpa, 794 
Andhraka, variations in the name 
of, 609-10. See  Bhàga- 
bhadra, l EP 
Anandavardhana, founder of dhva- 
ni-theory; 779 
Antarvamšika, duties of, 443 
Aparašaila, 795 
Apürva, 173 
Architecture, Indian,. 195, 215 
Arithmetic, classes of, 496-7; 
Indo-Aryan originators of, 
256; relation of Algebra to, 
509-IO 
Arts (fine), contributions of Buddh- 
ism, Muhammadanism, Chris- 
tianity and Hinduism to, 
212f,; cultivation of, 191; 
description of, 193-207 ; 
feminine, 209 ; literary refer- 
ences to sixty-four, 188; 
. Mahavira studied seventy-two, 
19L ; technique of, 184 
Aryabhata on Ganita, 487 
Aryabhata II on Ganita, 490 
Aryans,  248f.; branches of, 
> 289; origin of, 250; racial 
characteristics of, 254 ; Sume- 
rians different from, 255 
Aryans (Vedic), home of, 257 
social customs of, 258 
Ašoka, 693f. i 
Ā$ramas, 408f. 413, 650; Jābāla 
Up. on, 651; Satkara en, 
649 
Assam, chronicles of, 458 ; coun- 


[ 4 
tries outside, 472f. ; kings 
of, 459f. . 

Assamese Historical Literature, 
457-478 


Assyria, contact of Indian civilisa- 
tion with, 262, 274 

Astronomy, Aryan, 245; foreign 
influence on, 486 ; Ganita and, 
486-7 ; works on, 501 

A$vamedha,  404f, 416, 459; 
Pataiijali's ref. to, 406-7; 
place suitable for the perform- 
ance of, 412 

Aávapati, same as Vistaspa, 264 

Ašvins, meaning of, 244 

Athabhāgiye, comment on, 749 

Ativahika (a cess), 615 

Avadana, 2f, 

Avyakta, meaning of, 790 

Ayas in Rgveda, 435 

Ayirür Svarüpam, 456; 554 

Ayodhya inscr, date of, 607; 
notable features of the script 
of, 607-8 

Bahasatimita, another name of 
Pusyamitra, 594f., 597 

Bahmani Kingdom, condition of 
education and architecture in, 
124f, 

Balamitra, 398 

Balardma, 190, 193; knowledge 
acquired by, 108 

Bali, dramatic art in, 187 

Ballalasena, date of, 133f. 

Bana, 185, 229, 232, 236, 293f. ; 
Asura king, 262 

Banabhatta, 232, 770 

Barhut, types of writing in, 601-2 

Barua, likhakar (supdt, of the de- 
partment of writers), 466 


] 


Basāhi plate, 93 

Barabar Hill Cave Inscription, 731 

Belava Copper-plate of Bhojavarma- 
deva, 225f, 

Benares, 209; capital of Gahda- 
vala kings, 21 

Bendva, leader of forces, 264 

Bengal, weavets of, 217 

Bhagabhadra, Andhrak a (q.v.); date 
of accession of, 610 

Bhagabhogakara, an agricultural 
tax, 277 

Bhagadatta, 462, 464; contem- 
porary of Raja Yudhisthira, 
457, 458 ; successors of, 459 

Bhāgadugha, 442 — 

Bhagavata, not identical 
Bhagabhadra, 610-11 

Bhagavadgītā, 251; interpolations 


with 


in, 174; Kasmir recension 
of, 174; sacrificial wheel 
taught in, 173-81; yajfia 
in 1/3 — 


Bhamaha, 770, 780 

Bhanumitra, 398 

Bharata, Nātyaveda of, 770 

Bharatavakya, note on, 549-52 

Bhartrhari, author of Srigara- 
ataka, 710 

Bbàsa, 721f, ; theory of, 552-8 

Bhāskara, 506, 510 

Bhaskara Ravi Varma, 455 

Bhaskaravarman, 233 

Bhatta Mana, 678-9 

Bhāvaprakāša, 347-8, 791f, 

Bhavabhüti, 655, 701 

Bhavapur, kingdom of Bhavavar- 
man, 754. 

Bhīmayaša, king of Magadha, 90 

Bhoja, 89f., 130f., 235, 770f., 


[ ii ] 


Bhojavarmadeva, 225 

Bhukti, 107 

Bhuvanešvara Bell-Capital, 
liarities of, 694; its 

` agreement with Mauryan Capi- 
tals, 693 . 

Bibliographical Notes, 172, 390-1 

Bijaganita, definition of, 508-9; 
scope of, 510-1 

Birbhum and Western Bengal in 
the 18th century, 665-76 

Bodh-Gaya inscr, 14, notes on 
script and language of, 15-6; 


plate of, 17 ; transl. and text . 


of, 21f. 
Bodhicaryāvatārapaiijikā, Kārikās 
of the Tattvasamgraha in, 811 
Brahmagupta, 407; on Ganita, 
488-491 
Brahman, 129, 181 
Brahman in Bh.G, III, 
791 
Brahmanas, residence and func- 
tions of, 409, 4 I2 
Brahmavadini, 646 
Brahmayāmala, 758f, 
Brahmavidya, 653, 654; curricu- 
lum of princes does not inclu- 
de, 646; Kautilya’s silence 
about, 416; moksa attained 


I5, 790, 


through, 647-8 ; part of women 


_in, 646, 657 ; persons entitled 
'to study, 646-7 ; students and 
teachers of, 413-4, 416 

Brahmi scripts, chronological 


landmarx in the history of, 602° 


333 ; verb- 


Brāhūi, pronouns fin, 
forms in, 339 — 
Brhatkatha and Adipurana, 546-7 


Brhat-kathā, 32f, 


pecu- . 
general: 


"Cakra, 180, 


Brhaspatimitra, See Bahasatimita, 

Brhajjátaka, 137-8 

Buddha, ' dharmatā-nigyanda or 
nisyanda, 518 ; images of, 717; 
non-realistic conception of, 520- 
2; realistic conception of, 519- 
20; whether jarāyuja or upa- 
pāduka, 530-31; whether San- 
katārya pays obeisance to, 
418-9 

Buddhadeva, 820 

Buddhism, 212, 214, 261; Pusya- 

mitra persecuted, 397-8 ; Tāra- 

natha’s History of, 715f. 

Buraüjis, 457-8, 465-7 ; classifica- 
tion of, 458; extracts from, 
467f. ; Padshah, 472f. 


` Burmese chronicles, 465 


Burobodor, famous buildings at, 


. 217 

Cadastral survey in ancient India, 
622 . 

Caitanya, 210, 325; Vedantists 
and, 655 


See Yajiiacakra, 

Cālukya Inscriptions, 231 

Calukya Vikramaditya VI, 224 

Candavarman and Umāvarman, 
inscriptions from Simhapura, 
issued by, 226 

Caņdešvara, a Mīmāmsā teacher, 
71iif, 

Candidas, 327Í.; fiaupished before 
Caitanya, 325 

Candidas-Problem, 325-32 

Candra of Ramacarita, adjectives 


describing, 41-2; identification 
of 35, 47, 48; Madanapāla”s 


kinsman, Suvarna’s son, 


43» 45 


39; 


[ iv ] 


© Candradeva, account of, 89f. ; reli- 
gion of, 92 
Candragupta, Alexander and, 7-8 ; 
coronation of, 6; date of access- 
ion of, 6f., 10, 14; Greek writers 
On, 7 ; 
Candrikā, commentary on Sāħkhya- 
saptati, 420, 422 
Census operations in ancient India, 
|. 622 l 
Ceramān Kotta (the fort of Cera- 
man Perumal), ruins of, 454-5 
Cerebrals, light thrown on Aryan 
invasion by, 259; in Teutonic 
. languages, 259 
Chenguttuvan, contemporary of 


Ptolemy, ruling in southern. 


India, 123 

Chinnamasta Tantra, 755 

Christ, 213 

Christianity, fine arts and, 2r 3f. 

Citra, once vernal 
246 

City, professions of people in “and 

| outside, 410, 412 l 

Colours on the canvas, 184 

Concubinage, 313-7 

Coravarjjam, a kind of tax, 278 

Corarakgana (a cess), 621 

Crow, friend of Kuis, 298 . 

Dadda II, 231. 

Dalang, shadow play, 187 

Damayantt-kathà, 705 

Dānasāgara, 133f. —— 

Dancing, 30$ 

"Daņdin, 7o3f., 770, 780 

‘Dapple-grin, Ašvins in the Norse 
tale of, 244 n 

Dasa, 25: 

Dašākumāracarita, 239, 419. 


equinox, 


Dašāparādha, a remission of penal- 
ties, 28r 

Dašaratha, 158, 694 

Decimal System, Indo-Aryan ori-: 
ginators of, 256 

Deluge, Babylonian and Hebrew, 
247 ; Story of, 246 

Demetrius, 404, 593f., 597f. 


` Deopāra Inscription; 224 


DeSa-bhaga-vijiidna, 205 
Devabhimi, a Šuūga king, 611 
Devaraja, Kambuja deity, 755 ; mys- 
tic cult of, 754 
Dhammarāja, 603 
Dhanabhūti, 611 $ 
Dhanadeva, donor. of Ayodhyā 
Inscription, 602-3, 605 
Dhanyakztaka, excavations at, 794 
Dharmādhikāraņa, 108 
Dharmakāya, 518f., 542-6 ; Satya- 


siddhis and Mahāyānists on, 
528-9 . 

Dharmakirti, 711f,; Vādavidhi 
and, 86 


Dharmasadbhaga, meaning of, 111f. — 
Dhitika, events at the time of, 718f, 
Dhülikar ma, 497-9 

Dhvani school, 771 

Dhvani-theory, 778 

Dimalā. See Demetrius, 

Dinara, 398 

Dinnaga, 83 


‘Divya, kaivarta general, 225 


Divyāvadāna, 4 f.; Kāya-concep- 
tion in, 5245; mention of 
Pusyamitra in, 397 

Divyāvadānamālā, 4 

Dosas in poetics, 772-75. 

Dravidian, notes on, 145-54, 332- 
41, 796 f. 


[y] 


Drstivāda, 589f. 
Durga (license fees), 614 
Durgalambhopāya, spies in 
nection with, 638 
Economic history of Birbhum and 
Western Bengal, 666-76. 
Elliptic Cylinder; 492 
Equation of time, 136-37 
Equinox, vernal, 244 
Espionage- department, 625f. ; sec- 
tion of, 625. See Gūdhapurāņa. 
Ethnological problems, philology 
I cannot solve, 251 
Etymological 


lese, 349-54 


con- 


Dictionary, Sinha- 


Euclid’s Elements iri India, 499- 


^ 502 

Fauzdar, 672 

Ferishta, 113f. 

Fifth All-India Oriental Confer- 
ence, 1928; a short note on, 
153:54 

Fine Arts, 188-218. See Arts.. 

Fine Arts, Dr. Acharya on, 784 

Fire, Kautilya’s regulations for 
safety from, 622-3 

Fire-worship, 256-7 

Firuz Shah, 126 

Fiscal administration, 

' system of, 668-72 —_ 

Food, creatures spring from, 175; + 
rain produce, 177 

Forest-life, advantages of, 414- 5 

Further India, 182 

Gāhadavālas, * leading authorities 
for the history of, 87-88 

Gāhadavālas of Kanauj, 86 ; 
tal of, 21 ; genealogy of, 102 

Gajapatis, Mahaliūga, 345 

Gandhāra, 294 


Pergana 


capi- 


Gangetic valley, Aryans of, 252, 
254, 260 

Gaņikādhyakşa, duties of, 614 ; re- 
lation of Samahartr with, 614 

Ganita, astronomy and, 486-7 ; 
bija, 510-11; graha, 496-7 ; Greek 
influence on, 484; Hindu, 493 ; 
history of, 479-480; —ksetra, 
498-99 ; later history of Hindu, 
494-6 ; pati, 427-8, 507-8 ; rajju, 
499 ; rekhā, - 499-502 ; renaiss- 

—ance of, 484; scope and. 

developments of, 479-572 ; stu- 
dy of, 483, 493 ; value of, 480-3; 
writers on, 487f. 

Garbe- on interpolations in Bhaga- 
vadgita, 174 

Gārgī, 658 

Gathas, their language more anci- 
ent than the Rg-veda, 261 


` Gaudapüda, 420-1 


renai- 
later, 


Geometry (Hindu), early 
ssance. period of, 491; 
4989 

Gita, vocal music, 193 

Gondi, 339 

Gopāla III, death of, 3i epigra- 
phic evidence of 137-8 

Goraksya (a cess), 621 

Gosāla Mankhaliputta, 183 

Govardhana defeated by Jatavar- 

. man, 225 

Govindabhagavatpada, teacher of 
Šaūkarācārya of Malabar, 430 


Govindacandra, 94, 228; exten- 
sion of dominions of, 94f.; 
political condition of East 


India of, 94f. 
Grahaganita, scope of, 496-7 
Granthikas, recitations of, 182 


[ vi 


Greeco-Bactrian invasion and 


Pusyamitra, 403-4 


"Greek influence on Hindu Astro- 


nomy, 484-6; on Hindu Mathe- 
matics, want of, 502-5 

Grehma, identical with Grtsamada 
of the Rg-veda, 265 ; opponent 
of Zoroaster, 264 : 

* Güdhapurusa, classes of, 625 

Gujars, 25 4, 255 — 

Gunas mentioned by Prakāšavarga 
and Bhoja, 775-7. 

, Gupta dynasty; 232 ` 


Gupta kings, political relation of. 


Kāmarūpa rulers with, 462-3 
Harappa; 25 2f, i 


* Harappa and Mohen-j -jo-I Dare Rade? 


at, 258 ; Vedic civilization has 


mo connection with, 258; Vedic ` 
deities and animals not found 


at, 258 . 
- Harigcandra, a Gáhadavila king, 
. 101, hi : 


: Harivamáa, sixty four arts men- =- 


tioned in, 190° 
Harivarman, 528 
- Harga, 234f.; empire of, 235; 
waged by, 235 
Harsacarita, 185; 232f., 393f., 699 
Harsadeva, 464 , 
Harsavardhana, 229 ; extent of the 
empire of, 229-36 
Hastyadhyaksa, duties of, 617; 
officers under, 617 
Hathigumpha inscr, 738; 


wars 


Jaina 


canon and, 589f. ; paleographic - 


notes on, 600-2 
Hemacandra, 184, 399f., 739 
Hindus, administration of justice 
by, 318-21; arts and scien- 


History of Vijayanagar, - 


] 


ces of, 308 ; education .of, 307; 
fine arts of, 308; language of, 
307 ; manners and customs of, 


303-7; religious faiths and 
practices of, 322-5 ; social vices 
of, 309-312 


Hiranya, 274 ; meaning of, 275-6 ; 
tax on, 275-6 

Hiraņyadāma, the Brahmin found- 
er of Devarāja cult in Kam- 
; buja,.755 

Sources 

' of, 113f. ; studies in, 113f, 
Hiuen Tsang, 225, 230f, 


Horse sacrifice of .Pusyamitra, 
404f. 2 

Houses for State Business "445; 
447, 617 


Hunters, rules observed by, āsi 

Hyder Ali, Ranjit Singh compar 
ed with, 517-8 

I-lan-na-po-fa-to, 233 

India, hóme. of Dravidians, 255; 


E 256; religious feud bet- 


- ween Iran and, 263: 

Indians, Vedic, not connected with 
Sumerians or Babylonians, 256 

Indians and Iranians, separation 
of, 251 

Indo-Aryans came into the Panjab 
from outside and spread up to 
Mithila, 257 

Indradyumna’s pilgrimage to Puri, 
664-5 \ 

Indus valiey, inhabitants and lan- ` 
guage of, 253 

Inscriptions, knob-headed type of, 
6or-2; Ranganātha, 218 

Invasion, Indo-Aryan, the  so- 
called, 248-53 : 


[ vii 


Invasion of India, Indo-Aryan, not 
a myth, 253-60 
: Iran, India compared with, 263 
Isāna, heaven of, 184 
Jagaddhara, the commentator, 711: 
Jagadeo, son of Udayāditya, 225. 
Jagadvijayamalla, 225 
Jainas, 212; Ganita among, 482 
Jaina literature, mention of Pussa- 
mitta in, 398 ; 
Jaina canon and the Hāthigumphā 
inscr., 580f. 
Jainism, 212 

`” Jalandhara, 431 

Jarāsandha, 282 

` Jātaka, 2f. ; origin of, rf. 

Jātavarman, 225, 227; marriage of, 
224 

Jatāvarman Sundara, 221 

Jats, 254, 255 l 

Java, 186; practice of Wayang 
Beber in, 107 

` Jaya, Buddhist convert, 715; works 
of, 715f. 

Jayacandradeva, Bodh-Gaya 
inscription of the reign of, 14; 
religion of, 19-20 

Jayacandra, grandson of Govinda- 
candra, IOO-I 

Jayadeva, Caņdīdās greatly | jņ- 
fluenced by, 327. 

Jayadrathayāmala, 760 

Jayamangala, 517E; author of, 417; 
commentaries entitled, 417; 
commentaries on  Sankhya 
Saptati and, 417-31; date of 
composition of, 429,431; Mātha- 
ravrtti posterior to, %26 ; other 
names of, 419; resident of 
Valabhi, 419 


a B 


] 


Jayavarman II, 754 

Jinas, representations of, 184 

Jinasena; author of Ādipurāņa, 33 

Jinendrabuddhi, 396 i 

Jitāri, king of Kāmarūpa, 459, 

462 

Jitavarman, 218 

Jīva-gosvāmin, 189, 194f.,200f.,208F, 

Jfiana, relation of karma to, 649- 
„50 


Jūānagarbha, author of, 820 


Jyotisa, scope of, 496-7 


| Kaikeyas, land of, 264 


Kajaügala, 233 

Kala. See Arts, 

Kalacuris of Tripuri, 227 

Kalasaükarsant, 761 

Kalidasa, 332, 713-14 

Kālikašruta, 591 f. 

Kalinga, 236, 661-4. 

Kāmarūpa, 234; chronicles of. 
the rulers of, 458f.; Harga's 
empire does not exclude, 223; 
inscriptions recording the history 
of, 461; kings of, 459f 461 

Kāmasūtra, 192, 203, 208f, 710, 

. 784f. 

Kamauii plate, 93f. 

Kambuja (ancient), connection 
of Northern India with, 768f, ; 
some Tantrik texts studied in, 


754-59 


, Kanauj, 230; Gahadavalas of, 86 


Kaniska, date of, 49 ; examination 
of different theories on, 49f., 80 

Kanvayana kings, 611-2 

Kapila and not Buddha is addres- 
sed by the author of Jaya- 
mangala, 419-20 

Kapilamuni, 715 
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Kapilavastu, 
^ ruler of, 231-32 
Kapile$vara inscription, account 
of, 737-9 ; authenticity of, 732- 
8; language of, 733; ortho- 
graphy of, 730f.; text and 
. translation of, 752-3 
-Karavirayoga or Paratantra, 763f. 
. Karikala, a Chola king, 122 
Karma, 173 ; mokga and, 647, 650; 
relation of jñāna to, -649-50 ; 
Saükara on, 649 
Karnadeva, Kalacuri, 224 
Karmara in Rg-vedic age, 432; 
implements of, 437 
Karna, emperor of Kanauj, 89f. 
Karnataka, king of;.219 
Karnasuvarna, 234 ` 
Karoura of Ptolemy, rig ; identi- 
fication of, ' 121f. ; seat of the 
Cera ruler, 121 
Kāšiputra Bhagabhadra. 
. Andhraka. 
Kāšmīra, 230, 233; Harsa's empire 
‘did not include, 232; Gita 
“commentaries from, 1743 
Vinaya school of, 2f. 
Kāthaka king, capital. of, Z19 
Kathāsaritsāgara, 32 
` Kautillya, note on salaries .and 
allowances detailed in, 780- 
E 
Kavya literature produced in cities, 
412 _ . 
' Kāvyādarša of Daņdin, 709 
Kāvyālankāra of Bhāmaha, 709 
Kāvyālaūkāra-sūtravrtti, 704. 
Kāya in Hīnayāna and,Mahāyāna, 
518-46 i 


See 


Kaya conception, Mabäyānists on, 


738-9; no supreme . . 


531f. ; Sarvāstivādins on, 523-8; - 

Theravadins on, 522-3; theo- 

ries of, 518-9 i 

Keith on Bhāsa Theory, criticism 
of, 552-8 l i 

Kerala, 236 ; some historical sites 
and monuments of, 451-6; 
three great philosophers of, 
676-92 

Keralaputra, territory of, 120f, 

Khandagiri, caves of, 693 

Kharavela, 587L., 599, 693 ; acces- 
sion of, 613 ; Rajagrha attacked 
by, 598 

Khātāgaņita, 499 

Khataüga, à pargana, 670-1 

King, duties of, 631 

King and his court, 317-8 

Klpta (a tax), 615 

Kui-gond tribes of C, P., 287 

Kuis, cremation of, 297 ; marriage 7 
of, 293; similarity of raksasas 

with, 299; town-planning of, 

289 d 

Kulottuüga, helped by 

Pandya, 223 - 


Vikrama 


: Kumāradevi, 97f. 


Kumāraguptā, 232 
Kumārapāla, son of Rāmapāla,.36 
Kumirila Bhatta, 712 
Kusumapura, 710 . 
Ksetra-ganita. ` See Geometry. 
Lalitaditya, 236 l 
Lalitaüga, events of Durdānta's 
previous incarnation as, 184 


. Lalitavistara, 190, 192, 208 ; kāya 


conception in, 525-6 

Land reyenue administration in 
Bengal, some points connect. 
ed with, ī03.; seven copper- 
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. plate inscription throwing light 
on, Iosf. etl 
Land-tenure, condition of, ro4f, 
Languages, See Paiéact, . 
Lanka, on the peak of Amarakanta- 
ka in Central India, 355 
Limyrike, identified with the 
present Tamilakam, 120 - 
Liigam (Siva temple), 453 
Lokāyata view, 818 
Lokottaravādin, 3, 418, 419:20 
Lumbint inscription, 728f.; inter- 
. pretation of, 739f. ; orthography 
of, 729f. 
Machinery of Administration as 
depicted in the Kautiliya, 441- 
50, 614-40 


Madanapāla, accession of, g3f. ;. 
Candradeva's son, 93 ; corona-. 
tion of, 35; Kaivarta revolt . 


restored by, 41; Pala royalty 
restored by, 40-41. 
Madaran (Birbhum), 669 
Madhusüdana "Sarasvatī, 177. 
| Madhvacarya, 178,676 
Madhyamika, seige of, 395f., 404 
Madhyasrotas, 760 i 
Magadha, 186, 229f. l l 
Mahābhārata, 180, 189, : 258f., 
Persian traditions a probable 
source of, 265-6 
Mahabhasya, 182 ; Pusyamitra in, 
394f. 
Mahabodhi, 26, 717 
Mahāmahattaras, 110 . 
Mahana, uncle of Rāmapāla, 36; 
accidental death of, 36-37 
Mahāpadma, coronation of, 272 
Mahāsātghikas 3, 795: 
Mahāvamša, 225 


2 


l Matharavriti, 


Mahavira, 191, 193; on Ganita, 
487 
‘Mahayana, discovery of a bone- 

relic at an ancient centre of, ` 
794f. : 
Mahendrapāla, empire of, 235 
Mahendravarman I, 235 
Mahendravarman II, 235 
Mohen-jo-Daro, 252f, 
Mahe$vara, 715, 766, 767 fn. 
Mahīpāla, 227, 235 
Mahiraūga:dānava, the 
king of Assam, 459 ; 
Mālava, Paramāras of, 225 
Malayaketu, of. 
Malwa, 225 
Mānasarovara, 695 
Mānavagrhyasūtra of the Maitra- 
yaņīya Šākhā, with the com- 
mentary of Agtāvakra, 381 
Mandala, spies in connection with, 
` 628-9 
Mandana Misra, 651, 657 
Maņimekhalā, 140-1 


earliest 


Maīijušrīmūlakalpa, 794 


Mantrins, 442, 627, 629, 780 

Marco Polo, on the expanded 
Pāņdya kingdom, 221, 222 

Māthara, date of, 423 

420f, 425 ; 
mangalā, prior to, 426 

Matilakam, north of Cranganur, 

I 138 ; legend re-foundation of, 

138-40 


Jaya- 


` Mathas, 411,413 ; Vedanta studied 


in, 653-5 
Mathura School, Vinaya of, 2f. 
Mathematics (Hindu), date of 
renaissance ‘of, 511-512; no 
Greek influence on, 502-6. 
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Mauryas, 183, 393 f. ; art of, 693 

Maya, Asura, 271 

Megasthenes on Military denie 
ment, 620 

Meruturga, 398f. 

Mesopotamia, contact of Vedic 
culture with that of, 252-259; 
pre-Vedic people picked up 
some foreign words in, 253; 
Sumerian language established 
in the south of, 252 

Meyer on Manu VIII, 235-236 ; 358, 
360 

Military department, 606, 619, 620 

Mīmāmsā rule, 179 

Mīmāmsā School, 814 

Moksa, Brahmavidyā - leads to, 
647, 648 ; Karma and, 647, 650 

Months, Vedic names of, 259 

Mouziris, identification of, 119-20 

Mrcchakatika, date of, 137-8; 
Indian Society as pictured in, 
299-325 ; plot of, 300-3 

Mudraraksasa, 185; date of compo- 
sition of, 9 ; information about 
Candragupta supplied by, 6f, 

Mudradhyakga, duties of, 626 

Mughal paintings, no 
tinge in, 219 

Muhammadan rulers and Assam, 

l 4708, 

Muhammadanism, rise of, 
in Arabián desert, 212; 
arts and, 212 

Muhammed Shah II, 125f, 

Mukunda Deva, 330 

Milasarvastivadins, 4, 5 

Mundamala Tantra, 755 

Nāgataka, 447, 448, 631; duties 
of, 621-5 ; officers under, 622 


religious 


214 
fine 


Nagarjuna, commentary on Paiica- 
vimSati- sāhasrikā- prajiia- pāra- 
mita, attributed to, 2 

Nāgārjunikuņda, 794f. 

Nahapana, a Jaina in after-life, 357 

Naisadhacarita, 706 

Naiskarmya-siddhi of Sure$vara, 650 

Naksatravidya, 480, 481 

Nanda, 398f. 

Nandaprabhajfíanavarman, 226 

Nandi$vata, 184. 

Nanaghat inscriptions, remarks on 
the script of, 6or, 612 

Narapativijayam (Ramarajiyam), 
118 

Narayana, commentator, 237 

Nārāyaņadeva, 232 

Nātyašāstra, criticism of S,K, De's 
remarks on, 558-77; Kavi'sredi- 
tion of, 7865, — 

Naukahataka (a tax), 615 

Nava-dvipa, 210 

Nāvadhyakga, duties of, 615-6; 
officers under, 615 

Nayapāla, 227 

Nayottara-sütras, 759f. 

Nedumpura Tali (Cochin State), 
history of, 451f. 

Nedumpuraiyürnàadu, 455 

Nepal, 232, 234 

Nigltvà Pillar inscription, 742 fn. 

Nikāyas, on the conception of : 
Buddha, 519-22 

Nīlācalaparvata, 661 

Nipunaka, Canakya’s spy, 185 

Nirmāņakāya, 518, 533-6 

Niruttara Tantra, 755 

Nihévasatattva Samhita, one of the 
oldest Tantrik texts, 757 

Nityatva, 177, 179 | 
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North-Western Frontiér Problem, 
513 à; 
Nyāyabhāsgya of  Paksilasvamin, 
423 — 
Nyāyavārtika 
712, 815 
Odradeša, 662-3 
Odraka, 595 
Offences, kinds ‘of, 633 
Oriental Conference, Fifth 
India, 153-4  . — | 
Oriental Journals, Select Contents 
of, 165-9, 384-9, 582-6, 822-7 
Orion, astronomical method of 
Tilak in, 245 
Orissa, 661-3; Gajapati kings of, 
|| 219 ^C 
Padāvalī, 800 songs in, 328 
Padshah Buraiijis, 472 
Painting, 182, 308 ; Bengal School 
of, 217 l T 
_ Paišāci, 259 
Pakga, definition of, 83-4. 
Pala kings, 235  — 
Pālaka of Avanti, 300, 302, 398f. 
Palas of Gauda, 227 
Pallavas of Káüci, 235, 375 
© Pandya kings of the 13th century, 
names of, 219-20; Marco 
‘Polo refers to, 222-3 
Pāņini's sütras quoted in Jaya- 
mangala, 424 l 
Paitjika of Kamalašīla, 814 
Panyadhyaksa, duties of, 445 
* officers under, 445 
l Paramāras, 225 
Parameśvara, a relative of Sankara, 
430 
Pargana system of fiscal Adminis- 
tration, 668, 672 . 


of Uddyotakara, 


All- 


Pāramešfvara Tantra, 758 fn, 

Parimandala (ellipse), 492 

Parivrajaka, 471 ; Vedanta studied 
by, 651 

Patafijali 182; on  Pusyamitra, 
394; refers to Ašvamedha, 
466-7 

Patiganita, 497-9 ; scope of, 506-7 

Patta Mana, 678-9 

Pattyadhyaksa, duties of, 618; 
salary of, 781 


* Payyur Patteri, 430, 431 


Persia, 187, 273 ; Indian bards tra- 
velled to, 261 

Persians, 255f. 

Perumals, 452 

Peshawar, revenue of 516; Ranjit 
Singh conquered, 515 

Phalgudeva, father of Dhanadeva, 
605 ; alias of Pusyamitra, 605 

Pictures, public exhibition of, 182 

Piügalàmata, 760  . 

P'o-p'i-fei-ka, Samkhya scholar and 
author of the Prajfüü-pradipa- 
&asira, 796 

Prabandhacintamani, 183fn, 1, 185 

Prabhakara, Mīmāmsā teacher, 712 

Prabhakara bhatta, 676, 677-8 

Pragjyotisa, 279 

Prajüapradipa-Sastra, 796 

Prakasavarsa,  Rasārņavālamkāra 
of, 770f. 


' Prakrti, 107 ; meaning of, 790 
-Praénottararatnamalika, a treatise 


of Sankaracarya, 144 
Pratihāra empire, continued for 
three generations, 235 
Pratijfia, definition of, 82-3 
Pratītyasamutpāda; -816f. ; Bud- 
dhist cakra might be mis- 
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understood in the sense of, 
201A. 
Pratyakga, 818 
Pulakešin, 231 
Pulakešin II, 235 
Punarvasu, sacrificial year com- 
menced from, 244 
Puņdarīkiņī, city of, 184 
Punjab, 225, 230, 257; Aryan popu- 
lation in, 258; coming of 
Aryans into, 254 i 
Pun-na-fa-tan-na, not included in 
Harga's empire, 234 
Puppet show in. Persia, 
origin of, 187 
Purāņas, 180; Topography in, 
659-65 ` 
Puri, 183 ; Indradyumna’s pilgri- 
mage to, 664-5 
Pūrņabhadra, Paficatantra of, 237, 
242 l 
Purohita, 442, 629; allowances of, 
786 ; evoluticn of the office of, 
441 
Purusottamaksetra, boundary of, 
660; topography of, 659-65 
Pūrvamīmāmsakas, school of, 
711f. 
Pūrvašailas, 795 
Pusyamitra, .393f., 587f., 605; 
Greco-Bactrian invasion and, 
403-4 ; successors of, 608f, 
Quran, 213 
Race identity, not possible by the 
mere shape of skulls, 253 
Raikva, a Sannyasi teacher, 414 
Rain produces food, 175 


Indian 


E . Rajagrha, siege of, 598-9 


RajaSekhara, court-poet of Mahi- 
pala, 236, 704 


Rājataraūgiņī, 
233 

Rājendra Cola I, 227, 228 

Rājyapāla, son of Rāmapāla, 36 

Rājyavardhana, 714 

Rāksasas, custom regarding the 
disposal of the dead amongst, 
295; marriage custom of, 291-2 ; 
married or unmarried women 
forcibly brought by, 292; three 
septs of, 286; social life of, 
286-7 

Rāmacarita, subject-matter of, 35 

Rāmakaņtha, a Kāšmirian philo- 
sopher ofthe tenth century, 179- 
180 | 

Rāmakathā of Vāsudeva, 365 . 

Rāmānuja, 178, 180, 189 

Rāmapāla, king of the Pala 
dynasty and contemporary of 
Bhimayaéah, 90 ; death of, 36 

Rāmapāladeva, king of Gauda, 
defeated Bhima. and became 
the ruler of Varendri, 36 

Rāmaprasād, author of. Vidyà- 
sundar, 330 . 

Ramathas, 236 

Rāmāyaņa, 265, 281 

Rañgili, an Assamese princess, 
464-5 

Ranjit Singh, Afghanistan and, 
514-5; conquests of, 515-6; 
for controlling border tribes 
policy of, 515f.; Hyder Ali 
compared with, 517-8; N. W, 
frontier Problem and, 513-7; 
Shah Suja’s relation with, 514 

Rasa, 199; essence of sacrifice, 
carried by the wind to the 
moon, 175 ; school of, 771 


6 Kaémira in, 
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Rasarnava, 778f. 

Rāšividyā, 481 

Rathakāra, 442 

Ratnapāla, 279 ` 

Ravana, cremation of, 296-7; evo- 
lution of the figure of, 283, fig- 
uring of, 283 ; location of Laika 
358-6, 285; Ramayana descrip- 
tion of, 281; tribes of, 281-91 

Rekhaganita, 499-502 

Rg-veda, Iron and Steel mentioned 
in, 4326. 

Rgabha, 784, life story of, 3t 

Rsabhanātha, former birth of, 184 

Rsi, residence and functions of, 409f. 
412 

Rtvij, 442 į allowances of, 780 

Rucaka, author of Alankarasarvasva 
710 fn. 


Rummindei Pillar inscription, 751 - 


Rūpakāya, 5 18f.; whether vipākaja, 
529-30 

Rüpini, 191, 192, 784. 

Šabdālaūkāras, 777 

Sacrifice, 173, 175 

Sadanira, 257 

. Sadgunya, spies 
with, 635-6 

Saduktikarņāmrta of 
Dāsa, 133-4, 709 

Sāhasamalla, a Ceylon king, 225 

Sāhityadarpaņa of Višvanātha, 
71of.n. 

Sākala (Sialkot), 398, 403, 404 

Sāketa, siege of, 395-6, 404 

Šākuntala-vyākhyā, 724; date. of, 

724 ; 

Salaries and allowances detailed 

. in tlie Kautiliya, 783 
Samāhartr, 444, 631; duties of, 447- 


in connection 


Šrīdhara 


.9; relation of Gaņikādhyaksa 
with, 614 ; salary of, 780 
Šāmalavarman, son of Jātavarman, 
224 ; establishes social relations 
_with Imperial Paramāras of 
Mālava, 225 
Sāmantasena, 224 
Samatata, 234 
Samavayanga, fourth Aūga Sūtra 
of the Jainas, 785. 
Sambhogakaya, 518f. ; 536-42 
Samdhānakrta, divided into Dravita 
and Adravita, 199 
Samkhya-saptati, commentaries . 
on, 417f. 
Samkirtana, origin of, 210 
Sāmkrāntikas, school of, 814 
Sammohana Tantra, 755 
Samprati, a Maurya king, 401 
Samsthas, 632 ; Saficáras compared 
with, 626 
Samudrapāla, son of Pālita, 784f. 
Samvrti teaching, necessity of, 818 
Saticāras, G32f. ; Samsthas com- 
pared with, 626 
Saficl, types of writing in, 60r-2 
Sandhyākara, poet and historian 
of Madanapāla, 43 
Sandhyakaranandin, a North Ben- 
‘gal poet, 35 ; , 
Sanghas (Democracies), work of 
spies in connection with, 640 
Saüghabhadra, 820 
Saügitaloka, 767 
Šaūkara, 179, 180, 656, 702; follow- 
ers of, 176; Malayali traits in 
the life of, 676; on Āšramas, 
430 ; uncle of. Paramešvara, 
430 l 
Saükarabhásya, 815 
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Saükarácatya, 676, 712; author of 
Jàyamaügala, 430;- confused 
with Saükarárya, 417-8 ; diffe- 

- rent from the author of Jaya- 
mangala, 426-9; of Malabar, 
.430 ; on brahmana, 176 

Saūlturānanda, explanation of, 177 

Sankaracarya, Buddhist or not, 
418f, ; Sankarácárya confused 
with, 417-8 

Sankisa, 142, 143 

Šaūku, 713fn. 

Sannidhatr, duties of, 444 ; calla: 
ksas under, 444, 447 

Sannyāsa, Šankara on the import- 
ance of, 648-9, 651 

Sannyāsins, 409f., 415 ; classifica- 
tions of, 650; order of, 410-1 ; 
two classes of, 408; Vedanta 
‘studied by, 646, 652f, 

Santaraksita, 815, 820. 

Saradatanaya’s Bhāvaprakāša, com- 
mentary on, not a myth buta 
reality, 791f.. 

Sarthativahya (a cess), 621 

Sarvamatasangraha, 815 

Sarvastivadins, 1f,; kaya concep- 
tions of, 523-8; school of, 874 

Sarvavid, comment on, 418, 419 

: Sasthena in the Ayodhya Inscrip- 
tion, note on, 604-5 

Satakarni, 612 ; contemporary of 
Kharavela, 599f, 

‘Satkas, 761f.n. 

Satpadartha, 818 

Satrin, 625, 627, 633f., 782 

Satyakāma Jabala, a grhastha 
teacher, 414 l 

Satyaüka, Pettani commander of 

|^ the army of Siladitya, 234 


` Shaikh Azari, 


1: 

Satyasiddhis, Kāya keiiēsiās of, 
528-9 

Sdok Kak Thom saibi 754. 

Sena rulers, originally belonged to 
the Deccan, 224 

Senāpati, duties of, 443, 618-9, 780 

Senāpati or SenànI vāka ainā 
:402,. 404f. 

Shah -Shuja, relation of Ranjit 
Singh with, 514 
Shiha-bud-din Ghori 

Kanauj, 100 


invades 


one of the greatest 
poets of the age of Ahmad 
Shah, 126 


" Showmen, Picture, 182-7 


Siddhānta-tattva-viveka, an astro- 
` nomical work, 501 

Siddhasena Divakara, a Švetām- 
bara teacher, 711If.n. ` 

Šilāditya, 233, 235 

Silappadhikaram, 140 

Silavigada, comment on, 743-9 

Silpa, see Arts, 

Šilpa-šāstra, 218 

Simhapura, the ancestral home of 
Varman family, 225; identi- 
fication of, 226 

Sindhu, 230, 232, 233 

Singh, Drib, Raja of Raigarh, 344^ 

Srtádhyaksa, duties of, 449 

Sivakaivalya, high priest of Jaya- 
varman II, 754f; 

Šivarāma, 711 

Skandapurāņa, ` Vastra patha-maha- 
tmya of, a note on, 120f,; 
historical allusions m 120f, See 
Puranas, 

Soma rasa carried to the Sun by 
the rays of the Sun, 175 
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Sodasadalapadma, 695 

Somešvara, Hoysala king, 219 

Spies, classification of the duties 
of, 627-32; tests of, 627. See 
Güdhapuruga. 

Sraddha, 175 

Sravastt, 231 | 

Sricandra, Rāmapāla, grant of, 
279 

Šrīdhara, 179, 180, 507; on Gaņita; 
488 

Šrīdhara-Svāmin, 189, 205 n. 3- ` 

Sriharsa .239, 241; author of 
N aisadhacarita, 706 

Sri-krsna-kirttan, author of, 326; 
antiquity and genuineness of, 
326 - . i 

Šrīmad-bhāgavata, 190, 208 

Šrīmitra of the Bodh-Gaya inscr., 
account of, 16-7, 24 ` 

Sriparvata, 794 l 

Šrīraūga, 219 

Sri Svāmin, 419 

Srūgāraprakāša, 791 

Šrūgārašataka of Bhartrhari, 710 

State-officials in the Kautiliya, gra- 
dation of, 442f, 

Steel in Rg-vedic age, manufac 
ture of, 432f.; process of making, 
435f. 

Sthapati, 202 

Stüpas, 212, 231 

Subandhu, 714 ; date of, 699; later 
than Banabhatta, 699f. 

Sudas, 257 

Sukadeva, 189 

Sulabha, a Vedantist, 657 

Sulka, 615 

Sulvasitras, 480, 484, 494-6 

Sumeria, 254, 256 


Sumerian, 257; relation of Vedic 
to, 252 l 

Suga Empire, 393f. 5871, ; decline 
and fall of, 608f,- 

Sunga script, varieties of, 601 

Surāstra, 231 ` 

Sureśvara, 650, 651 

Sūta, evolution of the office of, 
441 ; see A$vadhyaksa 

Sütralankara, 86 

Suvarņa, a son of Mathana or 
Mahana, king of Aüga, 43; 


: identified with — Suvarpadeva 
of Aga, 44 
Suvarņa-rekhā, story regarding 


the sanctity of, 1206, 

Svapna-nataka and Svapna-vasa- 
vadatta, 721f; two different 
works, 722 

Svabhāvavāda, synony m of Pratitya- 
samutpáda, 174 

Svetaketu, a grhastha teacher, §14 

Takgašilā, sarpasatra in, 258 

Tali, meaning of, 45 1-2 , 


Tambapannidvipa, 294 


Tamralipti, 234 
Tantric literature, classification of, 
756f. 


«Tara (a fee) 27; 615 
. Tara in Bodh-Gaya inscr., 16-7, 19 


Tattvasamgraha, Bodhicaryāvatāra- 
pafijika quotes seven Kārikās 
from, 811; some notes 
354-5 


on, 


. Taxila evidences showing the Perso- 


Hellenistic origin of Indian art, 
697 

Te-na-ka-che-ka, Chinese name for 
Dhanakataka, 795 

Thaneévara, 229. 
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Theravadins, kaya conceptions of, 
522-3 

Thieving practised as an art, 312 

Tiksna, 625, 634, 782 

Tirthas, 659f. ; (officials), eighteen, 
441, 628, 632 

Trikāya.. See Kaya 

„Town, division of, 622; conser- 
vency and sanitation of, 623 ; 
picture of, 408-9 

Trikandaéesa, 747 

Tumvuru, name of a gandharva, 
755, 765-6 

Turuskadaņda, a kind of tax du- 
ring Gāhadavāla rule, 91 

Ubhayavetanas, 629, 636 

Udāka, 595 `- 

Udaka-vadya, paying on. Jalata- 
raga, 196 - 

Udayāditya, 225 

Udayagiri, caves of, 693 . ` 

Udayin, 399 

Uddalaka, 
415 

Uddyotakara, 712 

Udra or Udradeéa, 661-3 

Ujjain, 399; Indian astronomy 
amalgamated with Greek art, 
259; Siddhantas formulated 
at, 260 

Upadha (tests) for spies, 627 

Upama, 778-9 

Ugas, 256 

Utkala, 661-3 

Uttarādhyāyana Sūtra, I91, 
784f. 

Vācaknavī, 646 

Vada, definition of, 85 

Vajravarman, contemporary of 
Kalacuri Gàügeyadeva, 226f. 


a grhastha teacher, 


208, 


Valabhi, not a feudatoty state 
under Harga, 230 

Vallabhācārya, 189, 194f. 

Vakpatiraja, ` contemporary of 
Bhavabhüti, 706 n. 

Vakroktijivita, 788 

Vāmana, 704 

Vānaptastha, 413 

Vanavāsi, 294 

Vaiichi, identification of, 124 

Vaüga, 294 

Vangadeša, 227 

Varahamihira, 137 

Varman dynasty of East. Bengal, 
origin of, 224-8 


. Vartani (a cess), 621. Uds x 
: Vasantasenā the heroine, 301f, 


Vāsavadatta, 69of. 

Vāsavadattā-nātyadhārā; 704 

Vāstu-šāstras, 215 

Vastu-vidya, 202 

Vasubandhu, Vadavidhi attributed 
to, 86 

Vasudeva, minister of the Suigas, 
611-2 

Vasumitra, 396f., 820 

Vasus, seven, then eight, 245 

Vatsyayana, 188, 193, 203, 205, 
208f, 

Vatsyayanabhasya, 423 

Veda, Vajfiacakra and, 177, 180 

Vedanta, Caitanya and, 655; 
grhastha teachers and students 
of, 415-6, 653 ; home of, 655, 


656; parivrajaka writers on, 
651 ;'sannyāsi students of, 651, 
652; Vedantist and, 408-16, 


646-58 ; women excluded from. 
, the study of, 658 
Vedas, 213, 215 ; antiquity of, 
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further researches into, 243-8 ; 
study of, 412 
Vidura, dies the death of a Parsi, 
266 
Vidyāpati. 327, 330 
Vidyāsundar, 330 
Vihāras (Buddhist), 411, 413, 654 
Vijayacandra, son of Govinda- 
candra, 98f, 
Vikramaditya, 235, 713-4 
Vinaya, defined in the Ta tche tou 
` louen, 2 
Vināyakapāla, 132 
. Vinayaditya, 235 
Vinaya Pitaka, fables in, 1 
.Visakhadatta, author of Mudra- 
rākgasa, 9, 184 
Visnu, 181 ; legend about, 246 
Visņu-purāņa, sixty-four arts men- 
tioned in, 190 NEC 
Višvāmitra, 191, 257 
: Viévanatha, author 
darpana, 710 
' Vivitadhyaksa, duties of, 620-1 
Vrndàvana, 210 
Vyāsabhāsya on Yoga-sütra quoted 
in Jayamangala, 424-5 l 
"War, duties of spies during, 637 
Wayang Beber, 187 
Wills, C.U., on Sambalpur Athara- 
garh, 341-7 
Women, brahmavidyà not studied 
by, 646, 648, 658 


of - Sahitya- 


Wootz, See Steel, ; 

Yādavas of East Bengal, 226 

YageSvara, 236-43; meaning of, 
242 

Yajfia, see Sacrifice, 

Yajfiacakra, 173; explanation of, 
175; idea of, older than the 
Bhagavadgita, 175 

Yaksa statutes, 694 

Yama, 185 

Yamàntaka, see Yamāri 

Yamāri, a three-headed statue of, 
64 1-5 

Yaska’s Nirukta, 244 

YaSodharman identified. 
Vikramaditya, 714 = 

Yātrāvetana (a fee), 615 

Yavanarāja of the Hathigumpha 
inscr, 597. See Demetrius, 

Yoga, 180 

Yoga School, 814 

Yogavrttam, spies in connection 
with, 634 

Yudhisthira same as Zoroaster, 
264-7 

Yuvarāja, allowances of, 280, 

Zamindars, 674-6 

Zarathustra, belonged to 14th Cen. 
tury B..C. 268; meaning of, 
268-70 

Zend Avesta, 257, 260 

Zoroaster, date of, 260, 274 
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